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IGHT  as  thistledown,  bright  as  a  rainbow  the 
new  Hats  appear  in  fascinating  array  to  stand 
between  madame  and  the  Summer  sun. 


Hats  of  pleated  ribbon  and  crepe  are  two  very 
new  notes.  Picturesque  leghorns  appear  in  stunning 
combinations  of  batik.  Lightsome  transparent  hair 
hats  suggest  the  warm  days.  Freshness  and  spon- 
taneity symbolic  of  the  radiance  of  Summer  are  ex- 
pressed in  their  exquisite  sunset  tints,  their  cooling 
meadow  greens,  their  clear  blues,  pinks,  mauves  and 
orchids. 

A  fascinating  Summer  assemblage  in  the  Grey 
Room,  Second  Floor. 


Rfet  Simpson  <S'a'P' 
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Colorful  Bed  and  Table  Linens 

For  the  Summer  Home 


Needfuls  for  the  Summer  home  such  as  bed- 
spreads, comforters,  bath  towels  or  table  cloths  may  be 
as  colorful  and  decorative  as  one  may  desire — or  be 
plain  white.  We  have  •  big  assortment  of  both 
including 


BEDSPBEADS   with   floral  desi^s 
in  a  big  array  of  lovely  colorinfs. 
Single  Bed  size  $2.50  to  $11.00. 
Doable  Bed  size  $i.2t  to  $13.25. 

DIMITY  BEDSPREADS,  plain 
white,  Single  Bed  size  $4.50  to  $6. 
Double  Bed  size  $6  to  $7.50. 
Big  line  of  the  famous  '  'Dolly 
Madison"  cninkly  spreads,  blso 
the   famed    "Candlewick"    spreads. 

WOOL  FIXiUSD  SUMMEB  COM- 
FOBTEBS  covered  in  plain  silk, 
Rose  or  Blue  and  other  colors. 

Single    Bed   size,    $li. 

Double    Bed    size    $18. 

BATH  SHEETS  48  x  80.  White 
with  colored  borders  or  striped, 
$4.75   each. 


CHBISTIE'S  BEOWN  LINEN 
BATH  TOWELS.  Made  in  Eng- 
land, excellent  friction  towels, 
sizes  241^  X  51,  $2.  Sizes  27% 
X  58%,  $2.50.  Cream  Colored 
Linen,    $3. 

COTTON  TEEBY  TOWELS,  good 
size  in  range  of  prices,  49c.  to 
$1.10. 

JAPANESE    ELITE    FEINT     TEA 

CLOTHS  36  X  36,   60c.;   45  x  45, 

$1.10;    54   X    54,    $1.40;    60   x   60, 

$1.70;    72   X   72,    $2.50;    72   x   90, 

$2.78. 

NAPKINS  to  match,  12  x  12,  75c. 

a  dozen. 

LUNCHEON  SETS,   13  pieces,  $1. 


MURARY-KAY 

Company,  Limited 
King  and  Victoria  Streets,  Toronto 
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Phone  Office  Jet.  486 
Phone  Residence  Jet.  1237 

Ed.  T.  Hickey 

•^ 

Real  Estate 
Insurance 
and  Loans 

•^ 
2845  Dundas  Street  W. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Club  Coffee 

COMPANY 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Fine  Coffees  &  Teas 

Importers,    Boasters    and    Blenders 

TOEONTO,   ONT. 

Take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
steady    increase   of  their  business   has 
forced  them  to  secure  larger  premises. 

In  a  large,  new  warehouse  built  by 
them,  the  most  up-to-date  roasting  and 
grinding  machinery  has  been  installed, 
and  now,   more  than  ever,  have  facili- 
ties   on    hand    to    render    exceptional 
service. 

A    specialty    is    made    of    supplying 
large    institution*. 

THE     NEW     ADDBESS 

240  Church  St.,  Toronto 

Telephone  Main  173. 

OAKITE 

Properly  Called 

The  Universal  Cleaner 

Represents  now  principle 

in  cleaning. 

Most  efficient  and    economical 

cleaning  material  known. 

For  use  in  all  departments. 

Manufactured  hy 

Oakley   Ohemical    Oompany 

22  Thames  Street,  New  York  City 

Ohas.  P.  Murphy 

Representative 
88  Dominion  St.,  Toronto 

Write  for  Booklet  1130-R,  '* Use  the 
Oakite  in  Institutions." 
Prompt  Delivery. 

Goods  Warehoused  in  Toronto. 


Phone   Main    7586 

E.  J.  Ryan 

Potato 
Merchant 

81   Colborne  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 
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P.  J.  HAYES 

CONTRACTOR 

for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Plumbing 

Estimates  Furnished       Jobbing  Promptly  Attended  To 

1245  Queen  Street  West         Phone  Park  1923 
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Compliments  of 

A.  D.  GORRIE  &  Co. 


LIMITED 


Dealers  in 

CHEVROLET  and  OLDSMOBILE  CARS 


354-356-358-360  Phone  MAIN  5000 

VICTORIA  ST.  Private  Branch  Exchange 
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J.  M.  J.  A.  T. 

Under   the   Invocation    of    Our    Mother    of    Perpetual    Help 

THE  REDEMPTORIST  FATHERS 

HAVE  INSTITUTED  A  OAiMPAIGiN  TO  RAISE 

$750,000.00 

POOR  THE  ERECTION   OF 

College,  Novitiate,  Seminary 

FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF 

Redemptorist  Missionaries  for  the  Dominion  of   Canada 


All  Friends  of  the  Fathers  Are  Urged  to  ^elp. 

The  namea  of  Donora  contriibuting  $1,OOO.QO  or  more,  will  be  engraved  on 
a  Bronze  Tablet  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  College. 

The  namea  of  Donors  oontributlng  $100.00  or  more,  "will  ibe  engraved  on  Parch- 
ment, and  hung  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Chapel. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $10.00  or  more,  together  with  the  immea 
of  the  albove  Donors,  will  be  enclosed  in  a  Silver  Heart  which  will  Ibe 
placed  on  the  Altar. 


These  Benefactors  will  share  in  all  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  the  Fathers 
and  Brothers  of  the  Province. 

They  will  be  rememibered  in  all  our  Masses  every  day. 

Erery  Sunday  a  Special  High.  Massi  will  be  offered  for  them  and  their  intention 
at  the  College,  Novitiate  and  Seminary  when  these  Institutions  are 
erected. 


Offerings  may  be  made  in  memory  of  the  Dead. 


All  Donations  May  Be  Given  or  Sent  to 

The  Very  Rev.  A.  T.  Coughlin,  C.SS.R.,  Provincial 

141  McCaul  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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LAWLOR'S 
BREAD 


HOME-MADE  BREAD 

Toasts  to  delicate  crispness  that  makes  one 
slice  an  invitation  for  another.     .*.     .*. 


Bread    of    the  Very    Best  Quality 

TWENTY  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

LAWLOR  BREAD  CO. 

HERBERT  LAWLOR,  Prop. 

Phone  Gerrard  233 1  1 1  -25  Davies  Ave. 

TORONTO 


Please  Patronize  Cub  Advebtisebs 
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Phone  Park.  777 


J.  J.  GLYNN 

Sheet  Metal,  Slate,  Tile,  Tar  and  Gravel  Roofer 

Skylights,  Ventilators,  and 

Metal  Windows 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN 


Office  and  Factory 

53-57  Margueretta  St.  -  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  2342  and  Main  1476 

HIGGINS  &  BURKE 

LIMITED 

Wholesale  Grocers 

and   importers 

31  and  33  Front  8t.  East  Toronto,  Oanada 

^  ^ 
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JOHK  J.   FEE 


Wholesale  Butter  i  Eggs 


Special  Attention   to  Table   Butter 
and   New   Laid   Eggs 


64  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO 

ONTARIO 
TELEPHONES:  Adelaide  133  and  134 

Plxasb  PATBomzB  Ottb  Asvkbtisxbs 
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Christie  Biscuits 


ARE  THE 


Purest  of  All  Pure  foods 

OVER  500  VARIETIES 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


Try  a  Good  Thing 

Every  bottle  of  Acme  Dairy 
Milk  is  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome.  It  is  pasteuriz- 
ed to  make  it  doubly  safe. 
A  high-class  dairy  with  a 
high-class  product,  and  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
milk. 

♦    *    ♦ 

Acme  Dairy 


T«!le]»lxoiLe  Hlllcrest  152. 
153. 


s 


§ 


CAN  BE  U^Ui  roi^ 
all  <rn«lilii|,  (la^tlnf  4< 
aurlfvlns  purpetv^n  hmt*%r 
•oil.  hot  or  cold  ¥|ttor,wl^. 
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Signs 


OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION 


249  Queen  St.  West 


/i^ 


Aclel.1262       Park3934     G9rr9024F 

O'HEARN  &  SONS 

PAINTING  and  DECORATING 


CONTRACTORS 


^ 


Phone  Belmont 
1969 

CULLITON'S 
AUTO  UVERY 

Prompt  and  Efficient 
Service  Day  and  Night 

Limousine 
Touring  Cars 

1464  YONGE  ST. 

COR.  ST.  CLAIR 


Jf 
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INGRAM 

& 

BELL 


HOSPITALS 
NURSES 
SCHOOLS 
CONVENTS 
ORPHANAGES 
SEiVllNARIES 

Patronize  Us 

FOR 


LIMITED 

256  McCaul  Street 
TORONTO,  Ont. 

519  Centre  Street 
CALGARY,  Alta. 

Mail  or  Phone  Orders, 

or 

Ask  for  Our  Representative  to  Oall 


DRUGS 

SURGICAL  DRESSIMGS 
SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENTS 
WHEEL  CHAIRS 
TRUSSES 
ETC.,  ETC. 


:J) 
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Phone  N,  6855       Purity  Our  Motto 

HUNT'S 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Marmalades,    Jams 
and  Jellies 

The  Choicest  of  Fruits  used 
in  our  Goods 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  your 
institution 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAVE 
MONEY 

324  Gerrard  Street  East 

TORONTO 
4>.  ,                                                 J 

' 

^'  ■      "                 -s\ 

Phone  Adel.  5050 

Brodie 
Optical  Company 

Prescription  Opticians 

special  prices  to 
all    Schools    and 
—  Institutions  — 

KHZX 
Room  414 —  Ryrie  Building 

Cor.  Shuter  and  Yonge  Sts. 
Toronto 

^...                                                       JJ 

^ 


For 

Catholic  Goods 

of  all  kinds 
Try 

Toronto's  New  Sfore 


THE 

Canada  Church  Goods 

Company,  Ltd. 

149  CHURCH  STREET 
Toronto 


^ 


J' 
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Demand  Tip  Top 
Brand 

FRUITS   and 
VEGETABLES 

Direct  from  Manufacturer  to 
Consumer 

Drop  us  a  card  and  our 
Salesman  will  call 

Hyslop  &  Sons 

Greensville,   Ont. 

PHONE  63w   DUNDAS,   ONT. 


^ 


-J 
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REED  FURNITURE 

Children's  Vehicles 


■  Express  Waggons 

Doll  Cabs 

For  Sale  by  all  First  Class  Dealers 

The  Gendron  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

Toronto 


\ 


■J 
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Dr.  Porter 


DENTIST 


1 


CORNER 

Mississauga  and  West  St. 

ORILLIA  ONTARIO 


V^ 


'J 
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PURE  Essence  of  iSoap  in  flakes 
—  for  Shiampoo,  Hair  Wash, 
Bath  or  Toilet.  Dissolves  readily 
in  hot  wate^r,  forms  a  foamy,  cream- 
iike  lather  which  cannot  injure 
tthe  dajintiest  handis — leaves  the 
hands  soft  and  glossy — invigoirates 
the  scalp. 

At  All  Grocers 

Lever  Bros.,  Limited 


TORONTO 


^ 
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The    washing    of    walls    and 
painted  woodwork  of 

CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

COLLEGES 

and 

RELIGIOUS 
ACADEMY'S 

is  a  Special  Feature  of  Our 
Service 

May   we  submit   a   Tender  for 
your  Requirements 

Canadian  Cleaning  Co.  Ltd. 

23  Scott  St.        M.  6016-6017 

J.    E.    O'FARRELL,    MGR. 


Plbasb  tPATBorrizB  OiTB  Advebtisjebs 
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RYRIE  BROS. 

LIMITED 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Diamond  Merchants 
and  Silversmiths 


A  Special  Department  for 
Class  and  School  Pins 


'^ 


tr 


Vfe 


Phon*  North  1977EaUblisbe<l  1866 

MYERS-fOSTER 

6ye  Sight  SpeeiaUsts 

746   YONGE  ST. 

Just  South  of  Bloor 

ALL  WORK  DONE  ON  PREMISES 

Occidists'  Prescriptions  Accurately 

tnii  PronqMly  Filled  by 

Expert  Workmen 

EYES  EXAMINED  BY  APPOINTMENT 

BURTON  J.  MYERS, 

Propriaior 


J 


Dr.  R.  1  McGahey 


DENTIST 


4^  Bond  Street 


Main  509 


/f~ 

^ 

Dr  Harold  J.  Murphy 

DENTIST 

^ 

Room  41 

2  Bloor  Street  East 

Toronto 

V- 

Phone  North  5444 

J 
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CORPUS  CHRIST! 

What  music  swells  on  every  gale? 

What  heavenly  Herald  rideth  past? 
Yale  sings  to  vale,  "He  comes;  all  hail!" 

Sea  sighs  to  sea,  "He  comes  at  last." 

The  earth  bursts  forth  in  choral  song; 

Aloft  her  "Lauda  Sion"  soars; 
Her  myrtle  boughs  at  once  are  flung 

Before  a  thousand  minster  doors. 

Far  on  the  Avhite  processions  wind 

Through  wood  and  plain  and  street  and  court; 
The  kings  and  prelates  pace  behind 

The  King  of  kings  in  seemly  sort. 

— DeVere, 

In  Catholic  countries  there  is  no  feast  of  the  year  celebrated 
with  greater  pomp,  and  none  instituted  more  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  than  Corpus  Christi.  On  it  the 
Church  displays  all  her  magnificence,  and  indulges  without  re- 
straint in  all  the  effusions  of  her  joy.  Father  Faber  says  that 
it  is  "essentially  a  feast  of  triumph;  a  day  of  triumph  rather 
even  than  joy,  a  day  of  power,  of  fearlessness,  of  public  pro- 
fession of  faith,  of  the  heavenly  victory  of  truth  over  doubt, 
heresy,  falsehood,  sacrilege,  blasphemy.  It  is  a  day  when  we 
cannot  be  still,  and  hence  a  day  of  processions.  It  is  a  feast 
of  shout,  and  song,  one  while  against  the  earth,  as  if  the  walls 
of  the  great  city  of  the  world  were  miraculously  falling  down 
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before  our  faith  while  we  encompass  it,  marching  angels  and 
men,  to  the  martial  strains  of  our  Lauda  Sion;  another  while, 
in  praise  of  the  Church,  while  the  whole  world  resounds  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  redeemed  bearing  their  Redeemer 
round  the  ramparts  of  His  own  impregnable  Sion." 

It  is  a  feast  that  has  impressed  even  those  who  are  without 
faith,  Diderot,  the  celebrated  Freethinker,  says  that  "foolish 
rigorisrts  in  religion  do  not  understand  the  effect  of  external 
ceremonies  on  the  people.  They  have  never  seen  the  venera- 
tion of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  the- 
multitude  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi — an  enthusiasm  which 
sometimes  steals  even  on  my  own  heart.  I  have  never  seen 
this  long  train  of  priests  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  these  young 
acolytes,  clothed  in  their  snow-white  surplices,  girdled  with 
their  blue  cinctures,  and  scattering  flowers  before  the  Holy 
Sacrament — this  crowd  which  precedes  and  follows  them  in 
religious  -silence- — so  many  men  with  their  foreheads  bent  to 
the  earth ; — I  have  never  heard  that  grave  and  pathetic  chant 
entoned  by  the  priests  and  most  effectionately  re-echoed  by  an 
infinite  number  of  voices  of  men,  women,  young  girls  and 
boys,  but  my  entrails  have  been  moved,  my  heart  has  bounded 
within  me,  and  the  tears  have  gushed  into  my  eyes.  There  is 
something  melancholy  and  sombre  in  it  which  I  may  feel,  but 
cannot  describe." 

It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  realize  that  it  is  little  more  than 
six  hundred  years  since  the  love  of  His  human  children  first 
thought  of  setting  apart  a  day  in  the  year  in  special  thanks- 
giving for  our  Lord's  great  act  of  love  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Before  that  the  flower-strewn  processions,  beautiful 
altars  of  repose,  and  more  beautiful  still,  the  Benedictions — 
"that  special  centre  of  devotion  in  which  the  Church  seems, 
if  we  might  so  say,  to  have  surpassed  herself  so  unutterably  hea- 
ven-like is  it,  with  its  encircling  lights  and  flowers,  its  soft,  thrill- 
ing music,  its  awful  hush  of  mute  yearning  hearts  prostrate 
before  the  King  in  all  but  visible  glory,  as  He  is  lifted  up  on 
high  to  bless  His  people,"  were  unknown,  and  just  imagine, 
we  owe  them  all  to  a  little  child  nun,  only  sixteen  years  old. 
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The  le>gend  says  tliat  Blessed  Juliana  of  Eetienne — a  nun  in  a 
convent  of  Liege  (Belgium),  had  a  vision  in  which  our  Blessed 
Lord  made  known  to  her  His  will  that  the  Church  should  es- 
tablish a  special  feast  to  honor  His  love  in  the  adorable  Sac- 
rament of  the  Altar.  She  was  so  humble  that  she  feared  a  de- 
lusion, and  therefore  was  silent  about  it  for  twenty  years. 

In  1230,  having  been  elected  prioress  of  her  convent  and 
our  Lord  having  again  made  known  His  desires  to  her,  blessed 
Julianna  consulted  several  theologians  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  among  others  the  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  afterwards 
became  Pope  under  the  title  of  Urban  IV.  Some  years  after- 
wards this  Pope  published  a  Bull,  instituting  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi ;  but  before  it  was  put  in  practice  he  died,  and  its  exe- 
cution was  retarded  until  after  the  Council  of  Vienna,  when 
it  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1311.  From  this  time 
the  feast  was  regularly  established,  and  the  devotion  grew  little 
by  little,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  devotion  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  later  on.  The  office,  which  is  sitill  used,  was  com- 
posed by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  the  custom  of  carrying 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  procession  through  the  streets  on 
the  feast  has  been  a  recognized  part  of  the  ceremonial  almost 
from  the  first.  This  gave  rise  to  the  pretty  custom  of  Altars 
of  Repose  (Reposoires).  Benediction  was  introduced  later  still, 
but  the  exact  date  of  its  commencement  cannot  be  fixed.  The 
Jesuits  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  encourage 
the  practice  of  frequent  Benedictions,  and  they  found  it  a 
most  efficient  means  of  drawing  the  people  to  their  churches. 
Once  while  giving  a  mission  before  the  carnival  time,  and 
fearing  that  the  license  of  such  an  occasion  would  undo  all 
the  good  effected  by  their  mission,  they  organized  a  series  of 
splendid  Benedictions  with  every  addition  of  music  and  flowers 
which  could  be  devised,  and  thus  drew  crowds  away  from  the 
theatres  to  the  Altar.  St.  Ignatius  approved  of  their  action 
and  ordered  the  practices  to  be  continued  every  year. 

The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  comes  in  the  most  delightful 
season  of  the  year,  generally  in  June,  and  "June  seems  the 
season  made  for  the  universal  rejoicing  of  all  the  creatures  of 
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existence.  The  country  is  arrayed  in  the  fullest  and  newest 
beauty — the  trees  are  once  more  thick  with  leaves — but  leaves 
of  the  most  delicate  freshnesis.  It  is,  as  Spencer  says,  whenever 
we  turn  our  eyes,  'A  leafie  luxurie!'  "  And  althougfli  most 
Catholic  countries  have  customs  peculiarly  their  own  in  cele- 
brating this  feast,  yet  in  all,  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the 
trees  of  the  forest  are  made  to  contribute  their  odour  and 
beauty  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  A  few  extracts 
culled  here  and  there  from  books  of  travel,  etc.,  and  descrip- 
tive of  the  ceremonies  on  this  great  feast  in  different  Catholic 
countries  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  "Lilies." 

There  is  no  country  which  celebrates  a  more  joyous,  or 
more  glorious  Corpus  Christi  than  that  in  which  the  devotion 
first  arose — faithful  Belgium.  In  Liege,  which  is  renowned 
for  the  number  of  its  churches,  their  beauty  and  richness,  there 
is  one  part  of  the  solemnity  which  is  very  impressing,  and 
which,  a  writer  who  witnessed  it  says,  he  still  recollects  with 
emotion.  The  Altar  of  iRepose  of  the  rich  and  ancient  colle- 
giate Church  of  St,  Martin,  was  erected  on  the  platform  of  its 
town,  the  highest  point  in  the  whole  town.  From  this  point, 
the  Prince  Bishop  who  officiated,  holding  the  radiant  osten- 
sorium  in  his  hands,  and  amidst  the  pealing  of  the  bells, 
blessed  the  town  and  country  around.  In  Antwerp  the  proces- 
sion goes  through  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  the  quaint  old 
city,  brightly  garlanded  with  rich  tapestries  and  flowers.  There 
are  altars  of  repose  at  the  churches  along  the  way  where  Bene- 
diction is  given  to  the  kneeling  crowds,  and  the  children  hold 
up  roses  to  be  touched  by  the  ostensorium  which  contains  the 
Host.  They  have  also  a  beautiful  custom  of  bearing  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  through  the  town  on  the  day  before  Corpus  Christi, 
with  burning  lights,  and  chanting,  to  visit  the  sick.  Every 
house  which  held  a  sick  person  was  garlanded  with  flowers, 
and  there  the  priests  entered  to  bless  with  the  Holy  Presence 
the  sick  room. 

France,  when  it  was  Catholic  France  and  before  the  blood- 
stained revolution  had  dethroned  God,  was  also  noted  for  the 
grandeur  of  the   Corpus  Christi  celebration.     The  peasantry 
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then  looked  upon  the  octave  of  the  Fete  Dieu,  or  the  Feast  of 
God,  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  their  rustic  life,  and  returned 
each  evening  with  delight  to  the  altar  where  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament was  exposed  amidst  flowers  and  lights,  whilst  rich 
and  poor,  great  and  small,  sang  with  one  voice,  ''Lauda  Sion 
Salvatorem." 

The  procession  of  Angers  was  considered  the  moat  beautiful 
in  France.  The  crowds  were  prote<cted  from  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun  by  the  great  sails  which  the  mariners  of  the  Loire 
had  stretched  from  roof  to  roof  across  the  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar streets,  and  which  formed  a  kind  of  vault  at  more  than 
forty  feet  above  the  pavement  strewn  witli  flowers  and  verdure. 
The  light  shed  through  this  semi-transparent  roof  was  soft 
and  mysterious,  and  resembled  in  some  degree  that  which 
prevails  under  the  arches  of  our  cathedrals.  By  this  shadowy 
light  the  altars  of  repose,  on  which  was  lavished  everything 
rich  and  precious  which  the  inhabitants  possessed,  were  a  won- 
derful sight,  and  the  multitude,  generally  so  noisy,  spoke  in 
low  tones  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations,  which,  before  the 
procession  emerged  from  the  cathedral,  they  had  come  out  to 
observe.  People  came  from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  see 
Le  Sacre,  as  the  solemnity  was  called,  and  the  splendour  and 
good  order  of  this  imposing  ceremony  gave  good  cause  for  their 
pious  curiosity. 

After  the  restoration,  the  celebration  of  the  selemnity  was 
re-introduced,  and  a  writer  in  describing  a  procession  at  St. 
Germain  L'Auxerrois,  the  parish  of  Tuilleries,  in  which 
Charles  X.  took  part,  says  that  she  vSihould  never  forget  the 
profound  humility  with  which  the  king  walked  behind  the 
canopy  under  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried.  The 
royal  family  followed  at  a  few  s-teps  distance,  then  came  the 
court,  brilliant  with  the  splendour  of  their  uniforms  and  or- 
ders, all  preserving  the  demeanour  required  by  so  imposing  a 
ceremony.  The  procession  slowly  defiled  from  the  church  be- 
tween tAvo  ranks  of  body  guards,  and  above  the  bare  heads  of 
the  multitude  floated  the  ancient  tapestries,  hung  along  the 
way,  its  course  being  traced  by  a  line  of  flowers  and  verdure 
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spread  along  ita  path ;  at  intervals  were  heard  the  deep  voices 
of  the  priests,  mingled  or  alternating  with  the  clear  silvery 
voices  of  the  choristers,  and  when  these  ceased  the  military 
music  of  the  guard  commanded  every  one  to  incline  before  the 
God  of  armies. 

At  Rouen  they  have  a  peculiar  custom  in  connection  with 
the  procesision.  A  high  table  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral,  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  The  offi- 
ciating priest  places  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  this  elevated 
platform  and  the  whole  crowd  advance,  bend  a  little  and  pass 
under  it.  The  people  call  this  practice,  "passing  under  the 
feet  of  God."  And  in  Normandy  they  have  another  pretty 
custom.  Mothers  bring  their  little  ones  as  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment passes,  and  the  priest  stops  and  places  the  foot  of  the 
ostensorium  on  the  head  of  the  poor  weak  child.  The  sick 
also  come  and  present  their  pale  foreheads  to  the  God  who  is 
their  healer.  But  these  beautiful  processions  and  customs  are 
no  longer  seen  in  France.  Under  the  new  "Liberal"  govern- 
ment religious  processions  are  not  allowed,  and  the  celebration 
of  Corpus  Christi  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  churches. 
"God  is  still  a  prisoner,"  as  a  French  peasant  remarked. 

In  Spain  the  Corpus  Christ!  celebration  is  one  of  great 
grandeur.  At  Seville  the  first  appearance  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  streets  is  extremely  imposing.  Encircled  by 
jewels  of  the  greatest  brilliancy,  surrounded  by  lighted  tapers 
and  enthroned  on  a  massive  yet  elegant  temple  of  silver,  no 
sooner  has  the  Blesed  Sacrament  moved  to  the  door  of  the 
Church  than  the  bells  announce  the  presence  with  a  deafening 
sound.  The  bands  of  military  music  mix  their  animatino-  notes 
with  the  solemn  hymns  of  the  singers,  clouds  of  incense  rise 
before  the  moving  shrine,  and  the  air  is  thrilled  by  the  loud 
voice  of  command  and  the  clash  of  the  arms  of  the  kneeling 
soldiers  who  line  the  streets.  Flowers  are  scattered  from  the 
windows  and  the  most  beautiful  nosegays  adorn  the  moveable 
platform  which  holds  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  They  have  one 
custom  which  to  our  eyes  must  seem  indecorous  on  such  an 
occasion,  but  which  appears  to  be  regarded  in  Spain  as  a  na- 
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tural  and  innocent  way  of  exhibiting  joy.  On  the  solemnity 
of  Corpus  Christi,  as  well  as  on  some  other  great  feasts,  solemn 
dances  are  performed  by  the  choristers — boys  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fourteen^ — accompanied  by  a  full  orchestra.  Lady 
Herbert,  in  her  "Impressions  of  Spain,"  refers  to  it,  although 
she  was  not  present  at  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  She  says : 
"The  choir  on  the  occasion  dance  before  the  host  a  dance  sto 
solemn,  so  suggestive  and  so  peculiar  that  no  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed it  can  speak  of  it  without  emotion."  They  have  cer- 
tainly a  scriptural  precedent  for  the  practice,  for  we  read  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  that  David  danced  with  holy  joy  before 
the  Ark  of  the  Lord. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Jesuits  were  among 
the  first  to  adopt  and  encourage  the  devotion  to  the  Bleslsed 
Sacrament.  We  can  easily  understand,  then,  that  in  the  new 
countries  which  they  undertook  to  evangelize,  they  would  not 
neglect  so  great  a  means  of  reclaiming  souls  and  advancing 
the  glory  of  God.  We  find  the  following  description  of  a 
feast  of  "Corpus  Christi  in  Muratoir's  "Relation  of  the  Missions 
of  Paraguay";  "When  Corpus  Christi,  or  the  day  appointed 
for  solemnizing  the  feast  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  draws 
near,  the  Reductions  make  preparations  to  honour  it  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  it  is  in  their  power.  The  church  is  adorned 
with  particular  care,  as  well  as  the  squares  and  streets  Avhere 
the  procession  is  to  pass.  As  their  poverty  affords  nothing 
better  than  rural  decorations  for  setting  off  the  ceremony,  they 
dispose  these  so  elegantly,  and  with  such  agreeable  variety, 
that  the  appearance  is  not  in  the  least  short  of  pleasing  as 
much  as  our  tapestry  paintings  and  plate  in  Europe.  At 
certain  distances  the  Indians  raise  triumphal  arches  in  the 
streets  which  take  up  their  whole  breadth.  These  are  covered 
with  branches  of  trees  twined  together  and  borders  and  fes- 
toons made  of  the  gayest  flowers  and  fruits  the  season  affords. 
'Some  STO  a-fishing  for  the  choicest  fish;  others  a4hunting  for 
deer,  tigers,  lions  and  other  extraordinary  animals,  which  they 
hang  up  in  symmetry  on  the  arches.  They  add  peacocks  and 
other  birds,  which  are  to     be  provided  by  the  caciques.     But 
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they  chiefly  get  together  as  many  extraordinary  live  birds  as 
they  can,  that  are  remarkable  for  the  bright  colours  and 
variety  of  their  feathers.  The  Indians  tie  these  birds  by  the 
leg  to  the  triumphal  arches  with  a  long  string,  that  they  may 
be  at  liberty  to  fly  from  branch  to  branch  and  display  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage.  They  likewise  place  along  the  streets 
young  live  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  that  they  have  taken 
in  snares  and  secure  them  so  fast  that  they  cannot  hurt  any 
one ;  and  this  in  their  thought  is  the  highest  pitch  of  magnifi- 
cence. The  front  of  the  houses  is  set  off  in  much  the  same 
taste  as  the  arches,  with  sweet-scented  herbs,  fruits,  flowers, 
birds,  pies  and  cakes  of  all  kinds  which  the  women  make  on 
purpose  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  is  intermixed  in  the  form 
of  festoons,  trophies,  and  a  thousand  other  figures,  exceeding 
one  the  other  in  beauty.  One  sees  also  pieces  of  linen  cloth, 
or  calico,  adorned  with  feathers,  which  by  the  variety  of 
colours  or  being  disposed  with  great  art,  present  the  eye  with 
a  particular  kind  of  spectacle.  The  ground  is  strewed  with 
leaves,  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs,  and  it  looks  as  if  all 
kinds  of  creatures  had  agreed  to  pay  homage  to  their  Creator. 
The  Paraguayans  set  before  their  doors  in  neat  baskets,  maize 
and  other  grains,  designed  for  seed,  that  their  Lord,  as  He 
passes  by  in  the  Sacrament,  may  bless  and  multiply  them  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  Reduction.  After  the  solemn 
Mass  is  over  the  procession  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  order 
very  nearly  as  in  Europe.  Some  troops  of  soldiers  open  the 
march  with  drums  and  other  warlike  instruments. 

On  this  occasion  the  soldiers  are  armed  with  muskets  and  a 
volley  is  discharged  from  time  to  time.  The  men  and  women 
go  some  before  others  after  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  ranked  in 
the  same  order  as  they  are  at  church.  The  caciques,  captains. 
Royal  Corregidor,  the  Alcades,  public  notaries,  and  the  rest 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  take  their  place  about  the 
canopy.  No  one  utters  a  word ;  their  mouths  are  only  open  to 
sing  forth  the  praises  oif  Jesus  Christ.  Bands  of  musicians, 
divided  into  different  choirs,  fill  the  air,  which  echoes  again 
with  pious  canticles,  during  the  procession.     When  they  have 
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returned  to  the  church  some  Christians  of  a  riper  age  and  fit 
to  be  trusted,  are  chosen  to  go  and  collect  all  the  eatables 
which  served  for  the  decoration  of  the  houses  and  arches. 
These  are  distributed  by  the  missiionaries,  who  send  what  is 
choicest  to  the  sick.  In  this  manner  the  true  God  triumphs 
in  the  midst  of  these  nation-s,  who  appeared  not  long-  before 
to  be  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  His  being.  The  neighbouring 
infidels  are  invited^  to  the  festival,  and  frequently  it  happens 
that  many,  struck  with  this  devout  and  religiousi  sight,  re- 
nounce their  infidelity  and  beg  to  be  admitted  into  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Catechumens. 

The  "Journal  des  Jesuite*, "  which  throws  so  mueh  light 
on  the  early  history  of  New  France,  has  a  reference  nearly 
every  year  to  the  celebration  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Quebec.  The 
first  of  these  entries  appears  under  the  date  of  May  31st, 
1646,  and  is  as  follows:  ''On  the  last  day  of  May  comes  the 
feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We  had  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment exposed  on  the  day  of  the  feast  and  on  the  Sunday  until 
Vespers.  There  was  Benediction  every  day  during  the  octave. 
For  the  procession,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Governor  >should 
name  one  person  to  carry  the  canopy  on  his  behalf,  and  that 
the  two  church  wardens  together  with  an  Indian  S'hould  be 
the  others;  and  that  in  future  years  the  church  wardens 
and  the  parish  priest  should  consult  together  as  to  who  shouUi 
be  selected  to  carry  it,  three  places  being  at  their  disposal  and 
the  first  at  that  of  the  Governor.  Those  Avho  carried  it  this 
year  were  M.  Tronquet  for  the  Governor,  M.  des  Caastelets 
and  M.  Giffar,  with  Noel  Negabamat.  Tlie  nnjis  of  the  hospital 
claimed  a  right  of  precedence  over  the  Ursulines,  as  they  had 
built  two  years  before  the  latter,  and  on  this  account  the  ho.^- 
pital  nuns  are  always  privileged  and  have  the  first  places. 
The  course  of  the  procession  was  to  the  Altar  of  Repose  at 
the  Fort,  then  to  the  Hospital,  then  to  the  AUar  of  M.  Conillart, 
then  to  the  Ursulines  and  from  there  it  returned  to  the  parish 
church. 

Two  bells  were  placed  in  front,  then  Die  banner — the  per- 
son who  carried  it  having  a  head-dress  of  flowere.    The  cross 
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was  carried  by  a  young  man  of  twenty,  in  an  alb,  and  on  each 
side  two  children  in  surplice.  The  torch-bearers  followed,  be- 
ing six  in  number  for  the  first  time,  and  representing  the  dif- 
ferent trades  of  the  country — carpenter,  mason,  sailor,  smith, 
brewer  and  baker — to  v/hom  were  sent  on  tiie  eve  of  the  feast 
the  torches,  which  were  anade  by  ourselves  and  with  our  own 
v.-ax.  They  decorated  them  with  wreaths,  and  Jean  Guion, 
the  mason,  placed  an  escutcheon  on  his  with  the  arms  of  his 
trade — -a  hammer,  compass  and  rule.  After  the  torch-bearers 
followed  four  lay  siingers,  then  M.  de  St.  Sauveur,  and  M. 
Nicolet  in  surplice  and  stole ;  then  Fathers  Vimont  and  Den- 
demare ;  then  six  French  children  as  angels,  and  two  little  In- 
dians in  their  usual  dress.  All  these  carried  candlesticksi  and 
candles,  except  the  last  two,  who  carried  corporal  burses. 
After  these  came  the  brothers  of  our  order  in  surplices  and 
bearing  smoking  censers.  Under  the  canopy  on  each  side  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  Fathers  Druillets  as  deacon  and 
11.  le  Frieur  as  siubdeacon.  Our  Father  Liegevis  in  surplice 
walked  last  of  all  after  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  bells  were  rung  at  the  church  when  leaving  and  also 
v.- hen  arriving  and  leaving  the  other  altars.  "While  at  the 
altar  of  the  Fort  a  salute  of  three  canons  was  fired,  and  when 
passing  M.  Conillart's  there  was  a  salute  of  muskets  and  guns; 
the  same  occurred  at  the  Hospital ;  a  second  time  at  M.  Conil- 
lart's  when  visiting  his  altar.  There  was  a  salute  of  three 
cannons  upon  repassing  the  Fort,  again  at  the  Ursulines  and 
finally  when  returned  to  the  church.  Mr.  de  St.  Sauveur  con- 
ducted the  singing  very  well ;  at  the  Altars  of  Repose  they 
endeavored  to  get  the  children  to  sing  several  verses  of  the 
Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  but  M.  le  Prieur  had  to 
assist  them;  then  the  Tantum  Ergo  or  Ecce  Panis  was  sung; 
the  prayer  followed  with  the  Laudate  and  Benediction.  The 
same  course  was  followed  at  the  religious  communities,  and 
everything  passed  off  very  well,  the  nuns  singing  instead  of 
the  children." 

The  seed  planted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  these  early 
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days  of  New  France  has  certainly  fructified,  for  there  is  no 
country  now  where  more  devotion  is  shown  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  or  more  display  made  in  celebrating  the  solemnity 
of  the  Feast  of  God,  than  in  Lower  Canada.  The  successors 
of  the  Jesuits  still  conduct  the  annual  processions  in  old  Que- 
bee  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  same  route,  as  the  one  just 
described,  followed  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago,  and 
all  through  the  Province  it  is  the  same.  Montreal  is  noted  for  its 
Corpus  Christi  processions,  where  all  classes  from  the  judges, 
lawyers,  and  other  professions  in  their  robes,  to  the  humblest 
citizens,  join  in  showing  honour  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

0  earth !  grow  flowers  beneath  (His  feet, 
And  thou,  0  Sun,  shine  bright  this  day ! 

He  comes!    He  comes!    0  Heaven  on  earth, 

Our  Jesus  comes  upon  His  way !  — Faber. 

5  Sultan  St.,  Toronto.  J.  J.  Murphy. 
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ExuxiBfntmth 


iSo  Beauty  conies  oil'  blushing  feet 
To  break  sin's  muddy  barrier^barsi; 
And,  turning  sour  draughts  to  sweet, 
She  rends  the  darkness  into  stars. 

Though  bones  and  roses  dry  to  dust, 
The  stricken,  living  body  sings; 
Men's  golden  virtues  cannot  rust. 
Storms  never  clip  an  eagle's  wings. 

To  conjure  buds  on  starving  boughs, 
And  turn  hard  istones  to  daily  bread, 
Brings  glory  to  Baptismal  vows, 
Where  grace  is  poured  on  heart  and  head. 

The  White  Swan  floats  at  close  of  day 
Upon  the  thunder-oreeping  tide  ; 

Nobly  serene  He  cuts  His  way, 
Witli  stark,  red  wound;>  in  breast  and  side. 

Dashed  down  are  silver  cups  of  song, 
The  mad  winds  come  to  droAvn  all  mirtli ; 
Broad,  sunlit  roads  are  for  the  throng 
That  cries  for  music  on  tlie  CRirth. 

The  sword  is  slvaped — the  Cross  looms  high^ — 
No  hand-clasp  now, — no  friend  with  friend; 
A  sign  points  straight  beyond  the  sky 
The  way  to  go,  until  the  end. 


—J.  CORSON  MILLER. 
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A   CATHOLIC   LAYMAN 

Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

"The  conversion  of  my  country  is  my  polar  star — for  which  alone 
I  care,  and  in  reference  to  which  only  do  I  care  for  anything  else." — 
De  Lisle  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  December  18th,  1844. 

AMBROSE  PHILLIPS  DE  LISLE,  of  Garendon  Park, 
Leicestershire,  England,  1809-1878,  was  a  man  whom 
Newman  said:  ''He  has  a  place  in  our  history,  and  a 
place  altogether  special.  No  one  who  knew  him  even  by  name, 
much  more  personally,  can  forget  him  or  his  great  virtues  or 
his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  British  Catholics."  To  himself 
during  his  life,  Newman  had  w^ritten,  ' '  If  Britain  is  converted, 
it  will  be  as  much  due,  under  God,  to  you  as  to  anyone." 

Father  Ambrose  St.  John,  who  visited  him  at  Garendon  in 
1874,  wrote  to  Mrs,  de  Lisle,  ''I  must  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  reception  of  me  and  the  pains  you  and  Mr,  de  Lisle  took 
to  show  me  over  the  many  sights  of  Garendon  and  Grace  Dieu, 
I  suppose  that  which  struck  m'C  most  in  all  I  saw  must  strike 
everyone,  viz.,  the  amazing  work  one  single-minded  man,  de- 
voted to  his  work,  can  achieve  in  a  life-time." 

Bishop  Ullathorne  wrote  of  him:  "He  did  a  great  work 
in  his  day,  and  he  did  it  with  a  pure  and  simple  heart,  Onie 
must  look  back  to  his  earliest  days  to  see  how  religion  took 
hold  of  him  and  how  family  position  and  all  else  in  the  world 
were  as  nothing  in  his  eyes  when  he  heard  in  his  soul  the  call 
of  God.  One  must  remember  how  he  threw  himself  with  child- 
like fervor  into  the  work  of  restoring  Monasticism,  and  of 
boldly  bringing  the  Catholic  religion  into  the  open  view,  at  a 
time  when  others  had  not  the  courage  or  the  generosity  of 
those  things,  and  what  his  example  did  in  setting  others  to 
work  to  lift  up  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  Faith  in  this 
land.  One  must  recall  the  influence  he  exercised  on  the  Ox- 
ford men  at  the  time  of  the  Tractarian  Movement.    One  must 
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recall  the  days  wben  Dr.  Gentili  was  his  co-operator  in  evange- 
lising the  people,  a  work  that  fitted  that  remarkable  man  for 
breaking  tiirough  the  old  and  timid  condition  of  missionary 
work  in  his  wonderful  career  as  a  missioner  in  all  the  churches. 
One  must  look  at  Mount  St.  Bernard  as  well  as  Grace  Dieu,  at 
Loughborough,  at  Shepshed,  at  Whitwick,  before  we  come  to 
Garendon.  One  must  recall  his  love  of  the  Plain  Chant  and 
his  popularizing  St.  Elizabeth  (of  Hungary)  among  us.  Through 
discouragement  and  failures  and  successes  he  went  on  the 
same  from  beginning  to  end.  I  know  s-omething  of  his  sacri- 
fices, and  something  of  the  difficulties  that  came  upon  sacri- 
fices, to  give  life  the  test  of  trial. ' ' 

In  his  boyhood  while  he  was  a  Protestant,  he  was  the  first 
since  the  Reformation  to  set  up  an  altar  and  a  cross  in  a  Pro- 
testant church.  In  his  manhood  as  a  Catholic  he  was  the  first 
to  found  a  monastery  in  Britain.  He  erected  the  first  altar  to 
St.  Joseph  in  that  country.  He  was  the  first  to  have  a  Catholic 
procession  in  public,  and  he  was  the  first  to  have  a  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  outside  of  the  walls  of  a  church. 
He  also  introduced  the  custom  of  congregational  singing  and 
in  the  plain  chant.  He  opened  communication  with  the  Oxford 
men  about  1840,  made  some  of  them  acquainted  with  Catholic 
ecclesiastics^  especially  Wiseman,  and  got  some  of  them  to 
visit  Oseott,  who  in  turn  invited  Catholic  clergymen  to  visit 
them  in  Oxford.  As  one  of  the  Young  England  party  he  ap- 
pears in  Disraeli's  "Coningsby,"  under  the  name  of  Eustace 
Lyle.  He  was  the  friend  of  Wiseman,  Newman,  and  Gladstone, 
of  Dr.  Russell  (Maynooth),  and  Aubrey  de  Vere  and 
Lord  Emly,  of  Montalembert,  Rio,  Lacordaire,  Dom 
Gueranger,  and  Abbe  Gaume,  of  Rosmini,  Father  Do- 
minic, and  many  other  Italian  ecclesiastics,  of  Dollinger 
in  his  Catholic  days  and  Goer  res  and  Phillipps  and  oth- 
ers who  at  one  time  made  Munich  the  centre  of  a  Catholic  re- 
vival. He  received  a  present  of  a  13th  century  picture  of  the 
B.M.V.  for  his  chapel,  from  Cardinal  Zurla,  Vicar-General  of 
Rome. 

He  translated   into   English   Montalembert 's  Life    of    St. 
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Elizabeth,  and  Manzoui's  Defence  of  Catholic  Morality  against 
Sismondi,  and  The  Diurnal  of  the  Soul,  or  Maxims  and  Exam- 
ples of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Yelar.  He  compiled 
and  publisihed  a  prayer  book  which  he  entitled  The  Manual 
of  Devotion  for  the  Confraternity  of  the  Living  'Rosary,  con- 
taining all  the  most  beautiful  prayers  and  litanies  to  be  found 
in  older  boo]s;s,  with  extracts  from  St.  Bonaventure,  Blosius, 
St.  Theresa,  and  St.  Mechtildis,  and  with  a  missal  and  v€speral 
for  the  Sundays  and  greater  feasts.  He  published  a  Little 
Gradual  or  Chorister's  Companion,  and  later,  a  Supplement 
to  it,  and  after  that  a  small  volume  containing  nine  Gregorian 
Masses,  one  in  each  of  the  eight  Gregorian  tones,  and  one  com- 
posed by  himself,  in  the  fifth  tone,  the  motif  being  taken  from 
the  popular  Christmas  Carol  ' '  Christians  Awake  ! ' '  This  Mass 
always  was  used  at  Ohristmatide  in  his  chapel,  where  he  sang 
the  responses  and  other  choral  parts  himself. 

One  of  his  writings  was  a  book  on  Antichrist,  entitled  Ma- 
hometanism  in  its  relation  to  Prophecy,  which  Newman  con- 
sidered to  be  very  useful  for  counteracting  prejudices  against 
the  Catholic  religdon.  He  wrote  many  apologetic  or  contro- 
versial pamphlets  and  essays,  such  as  a  defence  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England,  and  a  criticism 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  Durham  Letter,  and  a  reply  to  Glad- 
stone's attack  on  the  Vatican  Council.  • 

Better  than  all  these  things,  he  converted  some  friends, 
such  as  Rev.  George  Spencer  (Father  Ignatius)  to  the  true 
faith,  and  the  missions  wMch  he  founded  converted  many 
thousands.  When  he  married,  his  father  made  him  an  allow- 
ance of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  a  letter  of  the 
date  1842  reveals  that  then,  when  he  had  a  family  of  seven 
children,  he  was  spending  five  hundred  a  year,  that  is  nearly 
half  of  his  incomie,  on  religious  work. 

Mrs.  de  Lisle  became  the  English  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Childhood,  founded  in  1842  hy  Mgr.  Forbin-Jan- 
son.  Bishop  of  Nancy,  for  the  redemption  of  cast-away  babies, 
especially  in  China,  where  it  has  rescued  perhaps  two  million 
children;  she  zealously  co-operated  in  this  work  to  the  end 
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of  her  life,  when  she  wais  succeeded  by  her  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Edwin  de  Lisle.  In  1842  the  De  Lisles  were  visited  in 
their  home  at  Grace  Dieu  by  the  French  prelate.  Indeed  sev- 
eral distinguished  Frendi  ecclesiastics  came  there — Lacordaire 
during  his  visit  to  England  in  1852.  The  Abbe  Lorain,  rector 
of  the  Seminary  of  Langres  paid  more  than  one  visit.  Nor 
can  we  forget  that  the  Ritualist  Movement  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  largely  due  to  De  LiSile,  for  Bishop  Forbes,  the 
Ritualist,  of  Brechin,  confessed  to  him :  "It  was  what  we 
.saw  in  your  beautiful  chapel  that  inspired  us  to  imitate  it  as 
far  as  we  could  under  our  sad  circumstances." 

"The  Child  Is  Father  of  the  Man." 

De  Lisle 's  father  wais  a  country  gentleman — a  member  of 
the  class  which  Burke  considered  the  most  estimable  and  valu- 
able in  the  British  nation,  and  he  represented  the  county  in  the 
last  parliament  of  George  IV.,  in  two  parliaments  of  William 
IV.,  and  in  two  of  Victoria 's ;  he  was  a  Liberal,  and  truly  liberal, 
did  not  make  much  opposition  to  his  son's  marriage  to  a  Ca- 
tholic. Ambrose  had  four  uncles.  Two  of  these  were  clergy- 
men, one  very  Low  Church,  who  thought  that  the  Pope  was 
Antichrist;  another  was  High  Church,  and  even  then  wished 
for  reunion  with  Rome.  There  was  another  uncle  in  the  navy, 
who  retired  with  the  rank  of  Post-Captain ;  he  was  a  staunch 
"ChurOh  and  King"  man,  but  also  a  defender  of  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope,  in  support  of  which  he  wrote  many  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers.  He  considered  thfat  all  Italians  ought  to 
be  Papists.  AmlDrose,  by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  received 
his  first  religious  instruction  from  the  High  Church  clergyman. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  but  three  years  old.  He  had  an 
Aunt  Fanny,  whom  he  asked  one  day  if  it  was  certain  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  false.  She  told  him  it  was 
not  certain — that  they  should  never  know  for  certain  till  the 
next  life  which  was  the  true  Church.  She  was  at  least  charit- 
able. This  did  not  prevent  him  from  trying  to  find  out.  When 
he  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  he  was  struck  by  the  ex- 
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pression  in  the  Creed,  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church," 
and  naturally  asked  his  aunt  how,  then,  were  the  people  called 
Catholios  wrong  and  the  people  who  did  not  call  themselves 
CathoMcs  right.  She  gave  him  an  answer  which  satisfied  him 
for  the  time,  and  theji  it  was  that  he  asked  her  if  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  Catholics  were  in  tihe  wrong. 

In  1817  his  father  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  and  in  the 
next  year  Ambrose,  aged  nine,  was  sent  away  to  school.  In 
1820  he  was  sent  to  another  sohiool  near  Gloucester.  The 
French  language  was  taught  there  by  a  Frenoh  emigre  priest, 
Abbe  Gliraud,  who  was  stationed  in  the  city  to  care  for  the 
Catholics  there.  ''The  virtues  of  the  French  priests'  and  their 
zealous  labotrs, "  writes  de  Lisle  in  his  preface  to  the  translla- 
tion  of  Manzond's  Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality,  "did  much 
to  remove  the  prejudices  in  wliiich  a  Protestant  education  had 
involved  our  countrymen.  How  many  can  trace  the  first  fa- 
vorable impressions  they  ever  experienced  in  Togard  to  Catho- 
licism to  the  siG:ht  of  those  blessed  men !  While  speaking 
of  them,  it  would  be  tJie  deepest  ingratutude  in  the  writer  of 
this  preface  not  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  to  a  holy  French 
priest  that  he  owed  the  light  of  divine  faith.  Great  was  the 
prejudice  with  which  he  regarded  that  zealous  man,  but  each 
hour  of  intercourse  tended  to  dissipate  this  prejudice.  The 
beams  of  Catholic  light  shone  from  him  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
even  course ;  works  rather  than  words  were  his  arguments. ' ' 
Elsewihere  he  says:  "Hardly  had  I  seen  this  holy  priest,  when 
I  'began  to  think,  '  Is  it  poss'ihle  that  this  good  priest  can  be  a 
worshipper  of  graven  images  ?  or  can  hold  that  a  man  has  the 
power  to  give  permission  to  commit  sin  ?  or  that  he  gives  divine 
honor  to  the  Saints?'  "  And  he  soon  took  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  about  the  doetrdne®  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Abbe 
Giraud  could  not  in  honor  try  to  influence  the  boys  of  the 
School  which  employed  him.  But  neither  could  he  refuse  in- 
formation to  anyone  who  wished  to  know  what  the  Church 
really  taught  and  practised. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  when  de  Lisle  was  fourteen,  his  fa- 
ther, who   was  spending  some  time  in   Partis-,   sent   for  him. 
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Ambrase  travelled  alone,  and  he  stopped  at  Calais  a  day  in  or- 
der to  visit  and  examine  a  Catholic  church.  In  Paris  his  father 
took  him  to  Vespers  in  Notre  Dame  on  the  feast  of  Pentecos.t, 
and  also  to  see  the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on 
Corpus  Christi.  At  tlie  vespers  Ambrosie  ait  first  with  boyish 
levtity,  laughed  at  something  in  the  ceremonies,  but  as  he  re- 
corded in  a  Diary,  "Ms  father  chided  him,  saying  that  all  Ro- 
man Catholic  ceremonies  had  a  deep  religious  meaning."  A 
French  governeiss,  a  Catholic,  of  aourse,  was  employed  for  his 
sister,  and  Ambrose  asked  her  many  questions  about  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  Though  he  was  as  fond  as  other  boys  of  amuse- 
ments, be  found  more  pleasure  in  visiting  and  situdying  the 
churches  than  in  anything  else.  On  his  journey  to  Paris,  he 
bad  seen  many  crucifixes  by  the  wayside,  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  pass  them  without  a  reverence,  and  after 
this  he  never  passed  a  crucifix  without  bowing  his  head.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  persuaded  the  Vicar  of  Shepshed  (close  to 
Gratrendon)  to  wear  a  cope,  showing  him  that  it  was  o^rdered  in 
some  rubrics  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  ardent  boy 
.'h!ad  an  altar  made  like  those  he  had  seen  in  France,i  and  he 
carried  a  black  wooden  cross  around  the  churchyard  amid  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  his  brother  Charles  acting  as  his 
acolyte.  This  cross  was  placed  by  the  old  Vicar  with  much 
ceremony  on  the  Communion  Table.  But  some  ignorant  and 
bigoted  people  appealed  to  the  Bishop  (of  Peterborough),  who 
ordered  it  to  be  removed.  I  remember  hearing  my  mother, 
when  I  was  a  child,  telling  somebody  the  news  how  a  High 
Church  bishop  in  our  neighborhood  who  had  put  up  a  Ooss 
on  the  Communion  Table  or  Altar  in  his  church  and  had  been 
obliged  by  laical  anti-Catholicism  to  remove  it,  had  then 
painted  on  the  end-wall  of  the  chancel  for  their  edifieation  the 
words  of  St.  Paul :  ' '  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in 
the  Cross  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Antichrist. 

WTien  Ambrose  was  at  school  at  Gloucester,  one  day  as  he 
waTidered  alone  meditating,  he  made  a  promise  in  the  presence 
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of  God  that  a®  soon  as  he  knew  enough  of  Latin  and  Greek  hie 
would  read  the  early  Fathers  in  order  to  diseover  the  doctrines 
of  the  Primitive  Church.  When  it  was  found  that  he  had  in- 
clinations towards  Catholicism,  the  headmastter  of  the  school 
put  in  his  hands  books  teaching  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist. 
This  teaching  is  described  by  Newman>,  who  in  his  boyhood 
was  enslaved  by  it,  as  the  most  artful  of  Satan's  delusions,  by 
which  he  persuades  gO'Od  people  th'at  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
his,  and  that  his  own  eongregation  is  the  church  of  God.  Yet 
Ambrose  did  not  embrace  this  error  but  puzzled  himself  much 
about  the  question ;  and  one  day  as  he  roamed  on  the  hills  by 
the  Severn,  in  deep  thought,  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him, 
"Mahomet  is  Antichrist,*  for  he  denies  the  Father  and  the 
Som, ' '  and  he  examined  the  Koran  and  found  that  it  says,  ' '  God 
neither  begets  nor  is  begotten."  From  this  time  he  felt  a  great 
reverence  for  the  Pope,  and  tried  to  persuade  himslf  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  a  sister  church  of  "Rome,"  and  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  two  religions. 

In  1824  the  school  was  transferred  to  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham, famous  afterwards  for  a  greater  school.  There  Ambrose 
one  day  found  his  way  with  a  companion  to  the  Catholic  "Cha,- 
pel."  While  he  was  there,  the  priest,  Rev.  Thomas  Mac- 
donnell,  came  in  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  two  boys,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  whatever  they  wanted  to  know.  In  1825  his 
Catholic  propensities  became  so  manifest  that  the  master  of 
the  school  asked  his  father  to  remove  him.  When  he  returned 
to  Garendon  he  applied  to  the  priest  at  Leicester  to  receive 
him  into  the  Church.  But  as  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  son  of  an  im,portant  man,  and  tlie  nephew  of  an 
Anglican  Bishop  (Dr.  Ryder,  of  Lichfield),  the  priest  thought 
his  reception  should  be  delayed  until  he  was  older  and  had 
given  proofs  of  fully  understanding  the  question  and  having 
solid  conviction  of  the  truth.  But  a  dream  in  which  Our  Lord 
seemed  to  reproach  him  for  not  acting  on  the  light  which  he 

*St.  John  tells  us  that  there  are  many  Antichrists,  Newman 
said:  "That  Mahomet  is  our  most  special  type  of  Antichrist,  I  do  not 
at  all  doubt." 
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hiad  received,  made  such  an  impiression  on  him  that  he  wrote 
to  Father  Macdonnell,  begging  hiim  to  come  to  Loughborough 
(near  Garendon)  anid  meet  him  in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  Irish- 
man. Father  Macdonnell  found  him  thoroughly  instructed  and 
firmly  resolved,  and  therefore  received  him  and  gave  him  con- 
ditional baptism.  Ambrose  at  once  wrote  the  good  news  to 
Abbe  Giraud  at  Gloucester.  The  old  man  wasi  dying,  and  the 
letter  reached  him  on  the  day  before  he  breathed  his  last.  When 
he  read  it,  he  said,  "Now,  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,  0 
Lord,  in  peace. ' ' 

Two  months  later  de  Lisle  again  requested  Father  Macdon- 
nell to  visit  him  and  give  him  the  Brea  d  of  Life.  "It  was  a 
eold  winter's  morning  (Decem'bor  21st)  with  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  when  he  rode  across  the  park  to  an  Irish  pavior's  cot- 
tage to  receive  his  first  communiion." 

He  had  been  born  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  never  forgot  it; 
and  I  may  as  well  notice  here  as  elsewhere,  that  he  loved  the 
Irish,  especially  after  they  took  up  Father  Spencer's  "crusade 
of  prayer"  for  the.  conversion  of  England.  "The  Irish,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  1860,  "are  a  noble  people,  brave  as  lions, 
generous,  hearty,  affectionate,  and  full  of  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness. I  often  hear  Anglican  clergymen  who  have  m'ade  tours 
in  Ireland  say  how  chaste  the  young  men  as  well  as  the  young 
women  of  Ireland  are.  It  surely  must  be  for  some  Providential 
purpose  that  God  has  inspired  so  many  Irish  to  settle  in  Eng- 
and  of  late  years.  Thus  in  our  neighboring  parish  of  Whit- 
wick  there  are  actually  nine  hundred  Irish,  all  come  within 
the  last  six  years,  attracted  by  the  demand  of  labor  in  the  coal 
mines:  Later,  please  God,  when  I  open  mines  in  the  next  parish 
of  Sheppeshed,  where  we  now  are  boring  with  fair  prospects, 
we  shall  want  many  more  Irish  to  aid  in  working  them.  But 
we  must  have  good  ones  who  will. aid  us  to  Catholicize  our  An- 
glo-Saxons." His  brother,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Church 
of  England,  made  a  tour  in  Ireland  in  1844  and  returned  boil- 
ing with  indignation  against  the  landlords  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  people,  and  giving  "glorious  accounts  of  Father 
Matthew's  work." 
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Ambrose  was  a  youth  of  romantic  disposition  with  a  love 
for  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages.  Growing  up  in  the  years 
in  which  Scott's  poems  and  novels  had  all  the  charm  of  fresh- 
ness and  popularity,  and  living  as  he  did,  not  many  miles 
from  Ashby-de-l!a,-Zouch,  and  from  Leicester,  where  Wolsey 
was  buried,  and  where  Mary  Stuart  had  once  been  lodged,  it 
would  be  s.trange  if  he  did  not  "love  >his  land  with  a  love  far- 
brought  from  out  the  storied  past."  He,  too,  like  his  friend 
Montalembert,  could  call  himself  a  son  of  the  Crusaders;  for 
one  at  least  of  his  ancestors  was  a  Crusader,  and  bis  tomb 
bearing  the  Lisle  arms  may  still  be  seen  amid  the  ruins  o'f  the 
Cathedral  of  Famagusta  in  Cyprus. 

In  October,  1826,  Ambrose  was  admitted  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  there  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Kenelim 
Digby,  a  convert  like  himself,  an  Irishman,  the  son  of  a  Pro- 
testant Dean,  and  younger  brother  of  another  Dean.  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  then  a  youth  residing  in  England,  and  whose  brother 
was  a  student  in  the  same  college,  made  his  acquaint- 
ance here.  The  nearest  Catholic  Church  was  at  Ware,  in 
Hertfordshire,  twenty-five  miles  away.  To  most  young  people 
probably  Ware  is  known  best  as  the  place  to  which  John  Gil- 
pin's horse  ran  away  with  him.  In  reality,  it  is  the  place 
at  which  stands  St.  Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall  Green,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Douay.  De  Lisle  and  Digby  rode  over 
here  every  Sunday  morning,  fasting  in  order  to  receive  Holy 
Communion,  In  1828  one  of  these  Sundays  Ambrose,  who  had 
a  cold  and  a  severe  cough,  was  taken  ill  with  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lung. 

"Oh  Rome,  My  Country,  City  of  the  Soul!" 

This  led  to  his  leaving  the  University  and  visiting  Italy  with 
his  father  for  the  winter  of  1828-9  and  again  two  years  later. 
He  also  travelled  in  Italy  in  1838  and  in  1844,  when  he  visited 
Prance  and  Germany.  At  Florence,  in  1828,  he  caught  a  malig- 
nant fever,  and  the  physicians  despaired  of  his  life.  One  night 
when  he  was  not  expected  to  live  many  hours,  he  felt  moved  to 
invoke  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.    He  at  once  began 
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to  feel  better,  and  the  next  day  was  able  to  go  out,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  well  enough  to  continue  his  journey  to  Rome. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Little  Gradual  or  Chorister's  Compan- 
ion he  relates  how  in  October,  1828,  he  first  felt  the  love  of 
the  plain  chant  which  became  such  a  passion  with  him.  Riding 
one  afternoon  in  the  campagna  with  a  friend,  he  returned  to  the 
city  by  the  road  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill;  and 
as  they  passed  the  Dominican  convent  of  Sta  Sabina,  his  com- 
panion proposed  that  they  should  demount  and  visit  the 
church.  The  Friars  were  chanting  tiie  close  of  Compline,  "I 
conceived  a  love  for  the  old  chants  of  the  Church  that  has 
since  deepened  and  become  more  intense  as  I  have  studied 
them  more.  As  I  knelt  down  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and 
delight,  I  thanked  God  that  He  had  of  His  mercy  made  me  a 
member  of  His  Holy  Oatholic  Church,"  He  soon  had  himself 
enrolled  in  the  Third  Order  of  St,  Dominic,  In  April,  1829, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  Ms  translation  of  the  Diurnal 
of  the  Soul,  he  was  at  Naples,  and  one  morning  ^e  with  some 
companions  went  off  on  horseback  to  visit  a  Camaldolese  Mon- 
astery on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  about  four  miles  away. 
"It  was  here  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  holy  book. 
So  great  was  the  edification  I  received  from  the  perusal  of  it 
in  the  original  Italian  that  I  have  ever  since  felt  a  great  desire  to 
translate  it  into  English." 

He  was  in  Rome  when  the  ncAvs  arrived,  on  St.  George 's  Day, 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  St.  Peter's  was  illuminated  in  honor 
of  the  good  news ;  and  de  Lisle  used  to  relate  with  much  humor 
how  some  of  the  peasantry,  being  in  the  city,  supposed  it  to 
signify  a  new  saint  canonized,  and  said  "Santa  Emancipazione, 
ora  pro  nobis." 

Conversion  of  Rev.  George  Spencer — Christian  Patriotism. 

The  winter  of  1829-30  was  spent  at  home,  and  was  marked 
by  the  conversion  of  the  (Hon.  and  Rev,  George  Spencer  (Fa- 
ther Ignatius)  youngest  son  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  brother  of 
Lord  Althorpe,  who  became  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Conn- 
monr-  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill.    Ambrose  invited  him  to 
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Garendon  Towers  in  the  last  week  of  January,  1830,  to  meet  a 
party  composed  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  several  clergy- 
men. ''I  was  struck,"  says  Father  Ignatius,  "'with  observing 
how  the  advantage  always  appeared  on  his^  side  in  the  argu- 
ments which  took  place  between  them,  not  withstanding  their 
superior  age  and  experience.  .  ,  .  and  I  openly  declared  I  was 
completely  shaken.  On  the  last  day  of  the  visit,  de  Lisle 
agreed  to  accompany  me  to  Leicester,  where  we  might  have 
further  conversation  with  the  missionary  priest  there,  Father 
Caestryck,  whose  conversation  .that  afternoon  overcame  all  my 
opposition  .  .  .  de  lisle  accompanied  me  to  my  inn,  and  took 
this  last  occasion  to  impress  on  me  the  aWful  importance  of 
the  decision  which  I  was  called  on  to  make  ...  I  said  *  If  this 
step  is  right  for  me  to  take  next  week,  it  is  my  duty  to  t^ake 
it  now.'  .  .  .  God  alone  knows  the  peace  and  joy  with  which  I 
laid  me  down  that  night.  The  next  diay  at  nine  o'clock  the 
Church  received  me  for  her  child." 

Father  Pius  Devine  says :  ' '  The  close  and  warm  f riendsliip 
between  the  two  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 
history  .  .  .  There  was  something  in  it  which  reminds  one  of 
David  and  Jonathan  .  .  .  They  ever  spoke,  wrote,  and  thought 
with  more  than  a  brotherly — ay,  more  than  any  human  or 
natural  affection  .  .  .  The  Christian  patriotism  of  each  prayed 
and  labored  to  fbring  their  countrymen  to  the  'blessings  which 
they  themselves  had  received  ..."  Liddon  in  his  life  of  Pusej'' 
says  that  Spencer  was  one  "wthose  memory  can  never  be  re- 
called without  reverence  and  affection  by  any  one  who  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  him." 

A  Vocation  in  Rome. 

The  winter  of  1830-31  was  spent  in  Italy,  and  de  Lisle  had 
the  happiness  of  finding  Spencer  in  Rome  studying  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  English  College,  of  which  Wiseman  was  Rec- 
tor. During  this  visit  to  Italy  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Passionist,  Father  Dominie  Barberi,  who  felt  such  a  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  Britain,  and  of  Father  Gentili,  who,  not  yet  or- 
dained, was  studying  in  Rome,  and  was  residing  in  the  'Irish 
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College  in  order  to  acquire  the  kabit  of  speaking  English.  De 
Lisle 's  mo<st  reinarkaible  experience,  however,  was  one  describ- 
ed afterwards  in  a  letter  to  bis  lifelong  friend,  Father  Mac- 
donnell.  He  was  taken  by  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Rome  to  see 
a  holy  man  named  Marco  Oarrichia,  whom  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
used  to  consult.  "He  dwelt  with  the  Brethren  of  St,  Camillus 
de  Lellis  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (near  the  Ro- 
tonda,  or  Pantheon,  or  Sta.  Maria  ad  Martyres),  living  a  sort 
of  eremitical  life  and  supporting  himself  by  painting  holy  pic- 
tures. A  priest  in  that  convent,  Father  de  Velases,  conducted 
us  both  to  Marco's  cell.  When  we  entered,  he  rose  from  his 
desk  wliere  he  was  praying — above  it  hung  a  .imall  picture  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  me  a  copy,  and 
I  saw  another  copy  of  the  same  {picture  on  the  table  of  the 
Pope.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  Marco  almost  ran  across 
it  and  embraced  me  .  .  .  he  said,  'As  I  was  praying  this  morn- 
ing I  saw  an  angpl  who  told  me  he  was  your  guardian,  and 
he  would  bring  you  to  me  to-day,  and  as  I  was  praying  to  the 
Mother  of  God  concerning  this,  She  told  me  that  She  had 
chosen  you  for  the  conversion  of  England,  for  which  I  have 
daily  prayed.'  And  he  said  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  I 
was  much  astonished,  and  said,  'But  Signor,  if  this  'be  as  you 
say,  I  ought  to  be  a  priest.'  'Not  so,'  he  said,  'you  sliould 
marry,  and  God  has  prepared  for  you  a  holy  wife,  and  you 
shall  have  a  large  family,  and  your  children  shall  be  holy.' 
Then  I  said,  'How,  then,  am  I  to  labor  for  this  great  work?' 
He  answered,  'God  will  show  you  and  He  will  put  it  into  your 
hands.'  I  asked,  'But  how  will  the  conversion  of  England 
come?'  He  said,  'There  will  be  a  great  movement  of  the  learn- 
ed men  of  that  Kingdom.'  He  said  many  other  things,  but  I 
could  not  understand  them  all,  as  he  spoke  fast  and  his  Italian 
was  rather  provincial.  When  I  left  his  cell  I  went  immediately 
to  my  confessor,  Father  Thomas  Glover,  S,J.,  and  asked  his 
judgment.  He  advised  me  to  suspend  my  judgment  on  the 
matter.  .  .  .  After  a  Triduo  of  prayer  and  consultation  with 
his  brethren,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  I  should  follow  this 
leading  and  act  on  it." 
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In  the  course  of  his  journey  home,  at  Milan  he  heard  that 
Rosmini,  then  founding  the  Order  of  Charity,  which  Gentili 
intended  to  join,  was  at  the  palazzo  of  Count  Mellerio.  "I 
called  on  him,"  he  writes  to  Spencer,  "and  iDegan  a  friendship 
which  I  trust  will  never  cease.  He  told  me  that  he  had  just 
heard  fro'm  the  Pope ;  a  very  satisfactory  letter.  He  is  no  or- 
dinary being,  I  can  assure  you ;  depend  upon  it,  God  has  raised 
him  up  for  some  grand  purpose  in  the  Church." 

Wife  and  Children. 

In  1833  de  Lisle  married  Laura  Mary  Clifford,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Clifford,  who  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  She  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  fu- 
ture Bi'sho'p  Clifford,  and  Mgr.  Lambart  Clifford.  Writing  of 
her  thirty-six  years  later,  while  she  was  alive,  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  he  said :  "I  really  believe  she  is  a  saint,  one  who 
fulfills  every  duty  of  her  state  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
possible.  I  believe  God  has  prepared  for  her  a  very  wonderful 
crown  in  Heaven,  and  if  we  shall  be  among  the  number  of  the 
saved,  we  shall  be  amazed  to  see  what  God  has  prepared  for 
her." 

They  had  a  family  of  nine  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Three 
of  his  daughters  were  called  tO'  the  life  of  virginity  and  self- 
denial.  "The  fifth,  Bertha,  became  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  the 
Good  Shepherd;  the  sixth,  Gwendoline,  followed  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  at  the  convent  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  Ather- 
stone  (Warwickshire)  ;  while  the  seventh,  Margaret,  entered 
religion  at  the  Franciscan  Abbey  of  Mill  Hill."  Another 
daughter,  Mary,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  On  the  night 
before  her  decease,  while  the  last  sacraments  were  administered, 
four  servant-men,  all  Protestants,  whose  names  are  given,  and 
of  whom  two  became  Catholics,  heard  a  heavenly  harmony 
coming  from  her  chamber;  they  supposed  it  was  some  rite 
which  was  being  sung  by  the  priest  and  his  attendants ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  following  morning  at  breakfast  when  they 
related  it  to  their  fellow-servants,  that  tliey  felt  it  was  super- 
natural.    They  heard  the  song  three  several  times,  and  one  of 
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the  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Catholic 
worship  in  the  ehapel,  said  that  it  w,as  like  the  singing  he 
heard  there,  only  more  beautiful. 

'"The  Ivied  Ruins  of  Forlorn  Grace-Dieu. " 

When  de  Lisle  married,  his  father  gave  him  possession  of 
the  manor  of  Grace-Dieu  in  Charnwood  Forest,  Leicestershire. 
It  received  its  name  in  Norman-French  times  when  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  nuns  was  founded  there  and  dedicated  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady  De  Gratia  Dei.  Wordsworth  when  he  was  with 
Sir  George  Beaumont  at  Coleorton  Hall,  which  is  in  th^  west 
of  the  county,  wrote  the  following  lines  for  an  ijiscri|)tion  in 
his  grounds : 

"Beneath  yon  eastern  ridge,  the  craggy  bound, 
Rugged  and  high,  of  Charnwood 's  forest  ground 
'Stand  yet,  but  hidden,  Stranger,  from  thy  view, 
The  ivied  ruins  of  forilorn  Grace-Dieu, 
Erst  a  Religious  House  whioh  day  and  night 
With  hymns  resounded  and  the  chanted  rite." 

Here  de  lisle  built  a  house  with  a  domestic  chapel  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  (by  Pugin)  so  as  to  be  a  mission  for 
the  hundreds  of  converts  made  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  1835  he  purchased  about  200  acres  of  land  in  Charnwood 
Forest  and  presented  it  to  the  Cistercian»s  (Trappi&tsO.  Much 
as  he  had  learned  from  Scott,  he  did  not  take  his  idea  of  the 
Cistercians  from  Tvanhoe.  A  few  monks  at  first  were  lodged 
in  a  cottage,  and  a  temporary  chapel  erected.  Afterwards  a 
stone  monastery  and  church  was  built  with  the  aid  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  who  contributed  three  thousand  pounds.  Indeed 
he  is  said  to  have  given  in  the  course  of  his  life  five  hundrel 
thousand  pounds  for  churches  in  England;  and  in  his  will  he 
left  eighty  thou.S'and  more  equally  between  de  Lisle  and  anoth- 
er friend,  knowing  that  they  would  make  good  use  of  it.  In 
1837  three  missions  and  chapels  were  opened — ^^at  Grace-Dieu, 
at  the  Abbey,  and  at  the  little  town  of  Whitwick.  A  "Refor- 
mation Society"  got  up  a  public  meeting  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
against  tlie  Church.    De  Lisle  boldly  went  to  the  meeting  and 
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defended  the  faith ;  and,  as  he  relates  in  a  letter,  ' '  a  very  large 
number  of  the  most  res.pectable  Protestant  tradespeople  of 
that  town  have  petitioned  that  a  Cathdlic  church  'be  built  there 
that  they  may  learn  the  doictrines  of  the  Church  from  her  own 
ministers.  .  .  Since  the  meeting  we  have  had  a  course  of  con- 
troversial sermoms  in  our  chapel  here.  They  have  been  well 
attended.  Several  hundred  ^people  were  counted  in  the  cha- 
pel, two  Sundays  ago,  and  yesterday  ten  men  came  to  the 
Prior  of  Mount  St.  Bernard's  for  instructions.  Last  week  a 
deputation  from  one  of  the  clubs  in  the  great  parish  of  Whit- 
wick — a  club  which  contains  50  or  60  Protestants  to  a  dozen 
Catholics,  came  to  Grace-Dieu  requesting  that  on  the  day  on 
which  they  had  'been  accustomed  to  attend  the  Protestant 
church  for  a  sermon,  they  might  be  allowed  to  .attend  at  the 
Catholic  cliapel."  Moreover,  de  Lisle  had  invited  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ashhy  meeting,  Sir  Chanles  Wolseley,  to  come  home 
with  him  in  order  to  discuss  the  question ;  and  after  many  and 
long  conversations,  Wolseley  became  a  Catholic.  There  was  a 
triumph  for  Hope  and  Charity. 

In  1837  he  held  the  first  Catholic  religions  procession  at- 
tempted since  the  Reformation  along  the  public  highway.  He 
had  erected  a  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (by  Pugin)  on  the 
rocks  near  High  Cademan  in  imitation  of  the  wayside  chapels 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  set  up  two  statues,  a  Mother  of  Sorrows  with 
the  dead  Christ  at  her  feet;  and  from  here  the  procession 
.started.  Six  years  later,  1843,  he  says  in  a  letter  (which  I 
translate)  to  Abbe  Lorain  of  Langres,  who  had  visited  him 
and  was  promising  another  visit  this  year:  "When  you 
come  here  you  wiU  find  also  a  Calvary  which  we  have  erected 
on  one  of  our  rocks  near  Crace-'Dieu.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Finding  of  the  Cross  we  had  there  a  beautiful  procession  with 
three  priests,  two  Italian  and  one  English,  accompanied  by 
the  choirs  of  three  chapels,  all  in  surplices,  and  each  clioir 
preceded  by  its  own  processional  Cross,  in  all  52  men  and 
boys.  At  the  end  of  the  procession  came  the  priest  of  Grace- 
Dien  in  a  cOipe  bearing  a  large  relic  of  the  true  Cross,  and  af- 
ter him  the  children  of  our  school,  105  in  number,  all  in  uni- 
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form,  and  then  a  great  number  of  men  and  women,  about  800, 
and  among  them  my  wife,  my  children,  and  myself.  The 
priests  preached  before  the  great  Christ  of  Calvary,  and  the 
choirs  sang  hymns  with  all  the  people  in  English,  but  with  the 
Gregorian  tones.  At  the  end,  the  priest  of  Grace-Dieu  gave  a 
solemn  blessing  with  the  relic  of  the  Cross.  Aill  the  people 
kneeled,  and  some  were  in  tears.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to 
see  in  a  neighborhood  where,  ten  years  ago,  there  was  not  a 
single  Catholic." 

Montalembert. 

In  1838  de  Lisle  visited  France,  taking  with  him  Father 
Spencer,  who  was  in  ill  health  and  needed  a  rest.  There 
Father  Spencer  started  that  "Crusade  of  Prayer"  for  the  con- 
version of  Britain  which  was  rewarded  in  a  few  years  by  such 
a  wave  of  conversions.  In  1839  he  had  a  visit  from  Montalem- 
bert, whose  St.  Elizabeth  he  had  translated,  and  published  in 
an  edition  beautifully  illustraited  by  artists  of  the  Overbeek 
School.  They  took  a  tour,  visiting  many  Catholic  families, 
and  seeing  the  ruins  of  the  old  monasteries;  at  Fountains  Ab- 
bey in  Yorkshire  they  fell  upon  their  knees  before  the  ancient 
altar  and  vowed  that  they  would  never  rest  until  with  God's 
blessing  the  Church  of  their  forefathers  had  recovered  her 
freedom  and  rights  in  Britain  and  in  France;  they  recognized 
also  that  the  freedom  which  they  claimed  could  not  be  denied 
to  others.  "The  conversion  of  England,"  wrote  de  Lisle  a  few 
years  later  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  is  my  polar  star — the  thing 
for  which  alone  I  care,  and  in  reference  to  which  only  do  I 
care  for  anything  else."  Gladstone  said  that  de  Lisle  was  "a 
born  proselytizer, "  but  he  also  said  that  "he  was  a  true  Is- 
raelite in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 

From  the  correspondence  between  Montalembert  and  de 
Lisle  I  can  find  space  for  only  two  extracts:  "T  congratulate 
you  and  your  sweet  Laura  on  the  birth  of  my  godson,  Reginal 
Bernard,  who  must  be  a  big  boy  by  this  time,  and  perhaps  al- 
ready able  to  pronounce  my  name,  which  will  be  a  famous 
spe]linfr-les:«on  for  him  in  the  future  .  .  .  Reginald  Lord  Lisle 
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and  his  generosity  to  the  Cistercians  are  what  we  call  a  ' '  grand 
Souvenir  de  famille,"  which  you  have  done  very  rightly  to 
revive;  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  some  more  de- 
tails about  him  and  Garendon,  so  that  I  may  find 
a  nook  for  him  in  the  history  of  St.  Bernard."  Montalem- 
bert  speaks  of  his  daughter  Catherine's  entrance  into  the  re- 
ligious life :  ' '  She  had  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  indeed 
ever  since  my  fall  from  public  life,  the  great  joy,  comfort,  and 
delight  of  my  home.  She  was  a  most  gay,  handsome,  spright- 
ly, dancing,  amusing,  ironical  being,  whom  nobody  had  ever 
suspected  of  an  inclination  towards  the  cloister ;  allthough  she 
had  meditated  her  plan  for  the  last  five  years;  and  when  on 
receiving  her  notice,  only  a  fortnight  before  her  leaving  us 
forever,  I  attempted  to  obtain  a,  short  delay  and  to  seek  for 
some  unknown  tristesse  as  the  reason  for  her  strange  determina- 
tion, she  literally  floored  me  with  long  and  cogent  quotations 
from  The  Monks  of  The  West.  She  is  now  quite  rayonnante  in 
the  novitiate  at  Confleurs  near  Paris,  where  she  has  been  joined 
lately  by  a  younger  sister  of  my  wife's  whom  we  had  brought 
up  like  a  daughter,  and  whose  departure  is  another  source  of 
grief  to  us."  (It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  growing 
old  and  suffering  from  a  painful  disease  which  kept  him  from 
going  out  for  any  amusement). 

Conversions. 

De  Lisle 's  letters  contain  many  notices  of  conversions.  Thus 
he  mentions  at  Easter,  1839,  that  "in  our  own  missions  we 
continue  to  make  conversions  among  the  poor.  Yesterday 
(Easter  Sunday)  twenty  were  received  into  the  Church,  and 
three  weeks  before  seven  had  the  same  happiness,  and  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Bishop  Walsh  confirmed  twenty-seven 
converts  in  our  chapel."  In  1840  Father  Gentili  came  to 
Grace-Dieu  as  chaplain,  and  de  Lisle  at  the  Epiphany  (1841), 
writes :  * '  There  is  a  general  movement  among  the  lower  classes 
which  is  most  consoling.  Great  numbers  have  been  received 
into  the  Church  all  over  the  Midland  District  during  this  last 
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Chrigtinas  festival.  I  indeed  have  had  much  cause  for  conso- 
lation. During  the  Octave  of  Chirisitm'as  our  good  Fatlier  Gen- 
tili  received  sixty-seven  most  promising  and  most  interesting 
converts,  forty-three  of  whom  in  one  body  made  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  after  the  third  Mass  on  Christmas  Day.  All 
of  these  conversions  have  been  from  the  single  little  town  of 
S'hepshed,  with  a  population  of  four  thousand.  At  Whitwick 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitaketr  received  sixteen  people  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  has  several  others  under  instruction.  At  Loughborough, 
also  very  near  us,  twenty-three  were  received  on  that  day, 
besides  a  large  number  of  others  who  had  been  received  on 
that  day,  besides  a  large  number  of  others  who  had  been  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  Advent ;  so  many  that  in  these 
three  Missions  since  you  visited  us  last  October  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  have  been  admitted  I  hear  statements  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  from  Leicester,  Derby,  Hinckley,  Atherstone,  and 
other  places  not  far  from  us;  while  scarcely  a  week  has  passed 
without  isolated  conversions  taking  place  in  the  intermediate 
villages,  which  again  become  the  focus  of  a  new  colony.  Since 
Christmas  there  has  'been  such  a  movement  among  the  whole 
population  at  Shepshed,  such  a  demand  for  Catholic  instruc- 
tion that  Father  Gentili  hopes  that  after  a  few  months  we 
may  count  our  converts^  even  by  thousands."  (A  hope  which 
was  not  disappointed).  '*We  now  have  Missionaiy  Stations 
fairly  established  in  three  of  the  villages  near  us*— Osgathorpe, 
Belton,  and  Shepshed.  Dr.  Gentili  delivers  two  lectures  in 
Shepshed  every  week,  Mondaysi  and  Wednesdays;  one  at  Bol- 
ton on  Thursdays,  and  one  at  Osgathorpe  on  Sunday  evenings, 
after  Vespers  at  Grace-Dieu.  I  hope  before  many  months  are 
over  Pugin  will  have  erected  at  Shepshed  a  neat  little  chapel, 
which  may  serve  as  a  school.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Gentili  has 
already  received  subscriptions:  from  good  Catholics  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  we  also  shall  assist  him.  Later,  if  God  spares  my 
life,  'I  purpose  to  build  a  handsome  church  there  worthy  of 
four  thouisand  people."  In  December,  1842:  "I  assure  you 
that  the  prospects  of  Catholicism  in  that  village  are  glorious. 
We  have  actually  eighty  children  already  in  our  school  there; 
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but  about  this  more  when  we  meet.  Thank  God  we  have  now 
more  than  one  thousand  converts  in  our  own  villages,  and 
every  day  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  organized."  In 
1843  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Chrisiti  to  Abbe  Lorain:  "Father 
Genti/li,  whJo*m  ycm  have  met  at  Grace-Dieu,  lias  converted  in 
Shepshed  more  than  one  thousand  per^ns;  in  one  week  alone, 
just  a  month  ago,  he  received  eighty-'seven  into  the  Church. 
The  chaplain  at  Grace-Dieu,  Father  Whitaker,  also,  is  making 
a  great  number  of  conversions.  On  the  feast  of  my  dear  Saint 
Elizabeth  last  year,  our  chapel  at  Shepshed  was  dedicated  by 
the  Bishop  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Winifred."  Father 
Gentili  now  began  to  give  missiions  throughout  the  country. 
In  Decem'ber,  1844,  de  Lisle  writes  to  Lord  Shrewsbury :  "It 
has  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  Father  Gentili  has  been  so 
often  invited  to  Garendon ;  after  he  returned  from  you  he  spent 
an  entire  week  there,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  my  father 
always  made  him  say  Grace,  which  the  good  man  always 
ushered  in  with  the  glorious  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  this,  too,  with 
his  religious  habit  on.  Since  then  he  has  been  preaching  at 
Liverpool  for  the  Advent  Retreat,  and  I  hear  with  great  suc- 
cess.   He  is  now  gone  to  Ban>bury  for  the  same  purpose." 

Oxford — Newman  and  Wiseman. 

De  Lisle 's  friendship  witih  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment is  known,  as  some  of  Newman's  letters  to  him  are  print- 
ed in  the  Apologia.  His  most  intimate  aequaintanice  at  Oxford 
was  Rev.  Mr.  Bloxam  of  Magdalen  College,  a  friend  of  New- 
man, a  benevolent  and  charitable,  but  very  timid  and  cautious 
man,  who  never  came  over  to  the  Church,  but  like  Keble  and 
Pusey  longed  for  the  reunion  of  England  with  Rome.  Bloxam 
wished  him  to  visit  Oxford  after  Easter,  1841,  though  there 
was  much  excited  feeling  there  about  Newman's  Tract  No.  90, 
and  Newman  himself  then  did  not  think  it  prudent  for  himself 
to  meet  a,  representative  Catholic.  De  Lisle  arrived  on  April 
30,  1891,  and  found  that  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  also  was  there  on  a 
visit  to  Bloxam.    He  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Matins  and 
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Vespers  chanted  in  the  church  of  Magdalen  College  every  day 
to  the  Gregorian  tones,  and  on  May  Day  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing a  Latin  hymn  in  honor  of  SS.  Philip  and  James  sung  on 
the  toip  of  the  great  tower  in  revival  of  an  ancient  custom.  He 
found  the  Movement  Party  anxious  for  corporate  reunion  with 
Borne,  not  approving  of  the  conversions  of  individualsi  from 
their  own,  but  quite  glad  to  see  conversions  miade  from  the 
Dissenters  and  oven  from  such  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
did  not  hold  Catholic  principles,  admiring  Father  Grentili's 
work  among  these.  He  also  found  a  great  admiration  for  La- 
cordaire  and  his  work  for  the  Church  in  France. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  when  Wisoman  wm  about  to  give 
confirmation  in  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Oxford,  he  proposed 
through  de  Lisle  to  call  upon  Newman,  as  he  had  known  him 
in  Rome  and  had  had  some  correspondence  with  him  lately. 
Newm'an  then  declined  the  courtesy,  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  Wiseman  came,  on  July  21,  Newman  called  upon  him  in 
the  city,  though  this  fact  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  our  lives 
of  Newman  or  Wiseman.  On  July  22,  Bloxam  wrote  to  de 
Lisle:  "You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  Wiseman  has 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Newman  and  also  with  the  author  of 
the  letter  in  the  Univers."  (French  Catholic  paper).  In  August 
and  September,  Bloxam,  Ward,  and  several  others,  visited 
Grace-Dieu  and  Oscott.  Bloxam  in  a  letter  of  later  years  to  Mrs. 
de  Lisle,  says:  ''I  have  a  very  vague  recollection  of  my  enter- 
taining you  in  Oxford  in  1842,  but  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  me  on  my  visit  to  Grace-Dieu  in 
August,  1841,  when  I  so  much  enjoyed  going  to  see  Mount 
St.  Bernard  and  Garendon  and  Oscott.  I  was  much  struck 
wiith  Dr.  Gentili;  and  Dr.  Wi??eman's  courtesy  was  boundless. 
I  hope  that  T  repaid  it  in  some  little  measure  in  Oxford  after- 
wards when  he  came  sniddenly  on  me  with  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  Archbishops  and  Bishops  (most  of  these  were  from 
Ireliand,  France,  and  Belgium)  who  had  been  attending  the 
consecration  of  St.  George's  (in  Southwark)  and  I  entertained 
all  in  IMagdalen  College  Hall,  with  the  portraits  of  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  looking  down  upon  them." 
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When  de  Lisle  again  visited  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1842 
he  found  them  "very  anxious  for  our  clergy  to  appear  in  the 
clerical  haTjit  and  make  public  missions  after  the  continental 
fashion  in  our  great  manufacturing  town^s.  Newman  said  to 
one  that  if  we  did  this  and  oljtained  large  numbers  of  con^^ 
verts  from  among  the  half-ipagan  population  of  these  towns, 
the  effect  might  be  to  make  the  Anglican  Bishops  capitulate 
at  once."  He  also  found  that  they  had  published  a  book  of 
prayers  for  Unity  which  they  recited  every  Thursday.  On 
the  twenty-third  Sunday  after  Pentecost  he  writes  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury:  "Dr.  Gentili  and  myself  set  out  last  Monday 
for  Oxford.  He  wore  his  religious  habit  all  the  time,  which 
was  much  approved  of  in  Oxford.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  of  all  our  friends  there.  We  were  quite  enchanted 
with  Newman,  whose  amiable  manners  are  only  equalled  by 
his  learning  and  talent.  We  also  visited  Dr.  Pusey  and  found 
him  a  most  interesting  and  striking  person.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gentili 
had  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  him  on  the  mystery 
of  Transubstantiation  .  .  .  Dr.  Gentili  was  perfectly  amazed  to 
find  men's  minds  so  far  advanced.  A  year  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  m.y  last  visitj,  but  I  could  hardly  have  supposed 
that  eight  years  would  witness  so  great  an  advance.  .  .  . 

"At  all  events,  ray  dear  Lord,  those  who  disapprove  of  the 
course  which  the  Oxford  Divines  have  adopted  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  remedy  it  by  more  earnest  prayer  ...  I  say,  more 
by  prayer  than  by  arguing."  Again  .  .  .  "Above  all,  let  our 
weapon's  be  prayer,  not  abuse.  When  we  think  we  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  them,  let  us  complain  in  the  ear  of  our 
good  God,  who  will  keep  our  secret,  and  perchance  remedy 
it,  not  in  the  ear  of  our  loquaeiou's  neighbor  who  will  only  make 
mlisehief  for  us  and  for  them  and  for  the  cause  of  God." 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  conversions  which  began  in  the 
following  year  and  became  so  numerous  in  1845  and  46,  includ- 
ing Newman.  In  May,  1846,  he  had  the  happiness  of  hearing 
from  Rome  that  his  cousin,  Rev.  George  Ryder,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  were  received  there  into  the  Church.  In  the 
same  month  he  had  the  principal  part  (under  God)  in  the  con- 
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version  of  John  Morris,  then  a  young  man  at  Camibridge,  who 
afterwards  became  Secretary  to  Wiseman  and  to  Manning,  then 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  did  so  much  for  the  honoring 
of  the  English  martyrs. 

In  1850,  a  year  with  many  conversions,  announcing  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury  the  conversion  of  Lord  Fielding  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Denbigh)  and  his  wife,  he  adds:  "If  Lord  and  Lady  Oamp- 
den  should  follow  the  example  of  their  friends  the  Fieldings 
(and  so  they  did)  Leicestershire  will  'become  quite  a  Catholic 
county. ' ' 

Aubrey  de  Vere  wrote  to  him  in  1851,  Jan.  6 :  "  If  I  had  rax) 
other  reason  for  looking  back  vVith  pleasure  to  our  Camlbridge 
intercoursie,  I  should  have  this  one — from  the  time  that  1  knew 
you,  the  first  Catholic  that  I  had  ever  really  oome  in  contact 
with,  from  your  conversation  and  your  example  tendencies 
were  formed  in  my  mind  which,  though  forgotten  and  not 
acted  upon  for  years,  were  never  obliterated,  so  that  if  the 
grace  of  God  enables  me  to  become  a  Catholic,  I  shall  always 
consider  you  as  having  been  His  first  instrument  in  my  con- 
version." 

Here  for  the  present  I  must  stop.  On  some  future  occasion  I 
may  relate  the  story  of  his  later  years. 
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©0  ^ratter  Jfflnm^ra 

0  Jesus !    0  my  Love !  each  eve  I  come  to  fling 

My  springtide  roses  sweet  before  Thy  Cross  divine; 

By  their  plucked  petals  fair,  my  hands  so  gladly  bring, 
I  long  to  dry  Thine  every  Tear! 

To  scatter  flowers !— that  means  each  sacrifice ; 

My  lightest  sighs  and  pains,  my  heaviest,  saddest  hours, 

My  hopes,  my  joys,  my  prayers — I  will  not  count  the  price- 
Behold  my  flowers! 

With  deep,  untold  delight  Thy  beauty  fills  my  soul. 

Would  I  might  light  this  love  in  hearts  of  all  who  live! 

For  this,  my  fairest  flowers,  all  things  in  my  control. 
How  fondly,  gladly  would  I  give ! 

To  scatter  flowers! — behold  my  chosen  sword 

For  saving  sinners'  souls  and  filling  Heaven's  bowers: 

The  victory  is  mine — yea,  I  disarm  Thee,  Lord, 
With  these  my  flowers ! 

The  petals  in  their  flight  caress  Thy  Holy  Face; 

They  tell  Thee  that  my  heart  is  Thine,  and  Thine  alone. 
Thou  knowest  what  these  leaves  are  saying  in  my  place : 

On  me  Thou  smilest  from  Thy  Throne. 

To  scatter  flowers! — that  means,  to  speak  of  Thee — 

My  only  pleasure  here,  where  tears  fill  all  the  hours; 

But  soon,  with  Angel  Hosts,  my  spirit  shall  be  free 
To  scatter  flowers. 

SISTER  TERESA  OF  THE  CHILD  JESUS. 

Carmel,  Lisieux,  France. 
June  28, 1896. 
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(Written  for  "The  Lilies"). 

Little  Therese !   Little  Tberese ! 

I  come  with  a  whispered  prayer. 
Little  There&e !    Little  Therese ! 

Have  you  a  Rose  to  ispare? 

No  pale  bud  do  I  ask  of  you, 

But  a  bloom  that  is  wondrous  fair, 

Little  Therese!    Little  Therese! 
Have  you  a  Rose  to  spare? 

Too  little  your  hands  to  hold  them  all — 
You  are  dropping  them  everywhere; 

That  beautiful  one  so  near  your  heart — 
Have  you  that  Rose  to  spare  ? 

Ah  yes,  I  know  for  your  Love's  dear  sake 

Thorns  were  your  hoarded  share; 
Sometimes  though,  you  asked  your  Love 

If  He  had  a  Rose  to  spare. 

"What  do  you  whisper.  Little  Therese, 
As  you  smile  in  the  picture  there? 

Have  you  but  thorny  stems  for  me, 
And  never  a  Rose  to  spare? 

A  iSINCERE  WELL-WISHER. 
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THE   LITTLE   FLOWEE 

Sister  Therese  of  the  Child  Jesus 
Beatified  April  29th,  1923 
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THOMAS  MOORE.  LYRICAL  POET 

Rev.  E.  J.  Ryan. 

FROM  time  to  time  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Lilies  articles 
on  English  literature — articles  which  are  at  once  a  source 
of  instruction  and  delight  to  the  readers  of  that  excellent 
periodical.  In  later  years,  at  least,  thesie  articles  have  been 
dealing  mainly  with  what  I  might  call  literature,  in  the  con- 
crete, that  is  to  say,  they  have  taken  the  practical  form  of 
criticism  of  the  leading  English  poets  and  prose  writers.  It 
has  been  for  some  time  my  intention  to  contribute  an  article 
on  the  same  subject,  but  for  an  obvious  reason  I  have  deliber- 
ately tried  to  avoid  going  over  exactly  the  same  ground. 

It  struck  me  that  the  Anglo-Irish  Literature  has  not  been 
specially  treated  of,  at  least,  since  I  began  to  be  a  reader  of 
the  Lilies. 

Of  the  many  Anglo-Irish  poets,  and  there  are  quite  a  number, 
whose  works  afford  the  young  student  splendid  matter  for 
consideration,  I  have  chosen  one  whose  place  in  Literature,  I 
am  sure,  all  will  acknowledge  as  secure.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  all  the  poets. 

Some  poets,  like  our  political  mob  orators,  appeal  to  the 
age  in  which  they  live;  they  are  opportunists;  they  are  born; 
they  flourish,  they  die  and  their  works  die  with  them ;  all  they 
leave  behind  tlhem  is  the  empty  epitaph  upon  their  tombstones 
to  proclaim  to  an  incredulous  posterity  that  they  were  poets. 

Others  there  are  who  for  a  time  at  least  are  recognized  and 
appreciated  only  by  the  wise-few  men  of  culture ;  for  a  long 
time  they  remain  entirely  misunderstood,  neglected  or  con- 
demned and  ridiculed  by  authoritative  criticism  until  by  sheer 
energy  and  strength  of  will  they  manage  to  keep  on  their 
course  through  evil  report  and  good  report  till  the  world  it- 
self comes  around  to  their  way  of  thinking.     The  waves  of 
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public  opinion  still  fluctuate  a  little,  but  the  tide  keeps  stead- 
ily rising  until  their  place  is  secure.  Pioneer  minds,  like  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  first  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
are  lit  up,  beaconlike,  while  the  lower  heights  and  valleys  still 
for  a  time  remain  in  g'loom.  The  wisdom  of  the  few  leavens 
the  masses  till  at  length  it  comes  to  be  endorsed  by  the  con- 
census of  opinion. 

The  author  of  the  Irish  Melodies  is,  I  think,  universally 
accepted.  The  curious  thing  about  Moore  is,  that  in  his  own 
day  he  ranked  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  Continental  critics 
and  so  low  in  that  of  English  and  Anglo-Irish.  In  Scott's 
journal  he  recounts  his  meeting  with  Moore,  and  Scott  speaks 
of  Moore,  emphasizing  the  latter 's  superiority  of  learning  over 
his  own.  Moore  was  a  learned  poet  and  a  student  of  classics, 
a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  which  he  imbibed.  The  vocabulary 
of  Moore  is  more  a  vocabulary  of  the  eighteenth  than  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Unlike  several  others,  he  did  not  abandon 
the  classical  theory  at  IWord'sworth 's  challenge.  As  far  as 
Moore's  style  is  concerned  when  it  is  a  question  of  diction, 
there  is  more  conventionalism  in  his  diction  than  in  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  conventional  style  may  have  obscured 
the  real  worth  of  the  substance  from,  his  own  countrymen,  for 
which  reason  a  Danish  critic  may  have  a  keener  sense  than 
an  English-speaking  critic  of  his  .poetic  diction.  Again  in 
Moore's  works,  as  a  part  of  the  poetic  equipment,  there  is  a 
strong  strain  of  sentiment  and  against  such  there  is,  of  course, 
to  be  taken  into  account  the  English  reaction  due  perhaps  in 
no  small  part  to  racial  difference.  The  French  prose,  we  are 
told,  is  more  sentimental  than  the  English,  hence  the  Contin- 
ental critie  is  more  in  sympathy  with  sentimental  Moore  than 
the  English.  Moore  will  undoubtedly  rise  in  the  scale  in  the 
transition  to  sentiment. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  very  often  forgotten  by  Moore's 
own  countrymen,  and  that  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
satirists  of  the  language.  The  Irish  critic  should  read  his 
satires  before  ealling  him  ''the  darling  of  the  London  ball- 
room."   He  is  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  satirists.    He  is  ae- 
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tually  rude  in  attacking  the  king.  "If  Byron,  as  Matiiew  Arn- 
old says,  was  ' '  the  fearless  soldier  of  humanity, ' '  Moore  should 
he  styled  ' '  the  undaunted  champion  of  his  race. ' '  There  is  no 
wrong  suffered  by  his  countrymen  which  does  not  come  under 
his  lash.  No  rank  or  power  daunted  him.  Satire,  of  course, 
we  must  admit,  is  not  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  poetry,  but 
in  it  he  stands,  in  our  opinion,  next  to  Pope  and  Dryden.  He 
has  not,  perhaps,  the  imagination  of  the  latter,  but  he  is  far 
wittier.  His  characteristic  work  is  the  "Irish  Melodies"  and 
in  it  he  has  achieved  success  which  no  other  poet  has  achieved, 
at  least  in  the  English  language.  Burns  has  done  something 
like  it,  but  not  on  the  same  scale. 

To  write  songs  to  pre-existing  melodies — songs  which  are  a 
real  addition  to  Literature,  is  a  most  difficult  thing,  Moore  took 
the  old  Irish  airs  and  not  only  wrote  words  to  them,  but  they  in- 
spired words  and  they  made  the  rhythm.  One  of  the  things  which 
Moore  suffers  in  criticism  is  that  his  lyrics  are  judged  apart  from 
the  air.  If  you  recollect  the  air  the  lyric  reads  differently  than 
when  read  without  considering  the  air.  If  you  recall  the  rhythm 
of  the  air  the  lyric  has  a  dignity  of  its  own,  the  rhythm  of  the  air. 
You  might  scan  some  of  his  lyrics,  for  example,  in  three 
syllable  measure,  by  constraining  the  measure,  but  it  would  not 
be  Moore's  melodies.  The  air  seems  to  impose  itself  on  the 
words  and  gives  a  new  rhythm  to  the  language,  elust  try 
this  test  on  that  well  known  lyric  of  his,  "At  the  Hour  of 
Night,"  which  some  say  is  his  best,  and  see  if  this  is  not  true. 
There  is  no  English  lyri«  with  lines  such  as  are  found  here. 
"It  is  impossible,"  says  Francis  Palgrave,  "not  to  regret  that 
Moore  has  written  so  little  in  this  sweet  and  genuinely  na- 
tional style."  The  stress  of  the  Anglo-Irish  speech  and  that 
of  the  English  speech  are  contrasted  all  through.  You  have 
here  an  almost  absolute  equality  of  successive  words.  The 
stress  is  always  more  emphatic  in  English  than  in  Anglo- 
Irish  speech.  Moore  exhibits  here  a  new  rhythm  not  seen  ir 
English  verse  for  centuries.  Professor  McDonagh  points  out 
that  Thomas  Campion,  who  also  wrote  to  music  and  who,  like 
Moore,  was  a  musician,  produces  the  same  verse.    Moore,  how- 
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ever,  was  the  originator,  and  lie  derived  it  from  Irish  melody. 
It  is  a  gift  of  Irish  melody  to  English  verse.  James.  Clarence 
Mangan,  who  was  not  a  musician  in  Moore's  sense,  has  caught 
the  inspiration  and  used  it  to  good  effect  in  some  of  his  trans- 
actions, but  he  is  imitating  the  original  Gaelic  more  than 
Moore. 

Moore's  success  as  a  writer  of  songs  has  also  handicapped 
his  fame,  as  critics  forget  that  they  should  judge  his  lyrics 
as  songs.  When  a  poet  wi-ites  a  song  to  a  pre-existing  air  he  is 
not  free  to  chose  his  own  words,  he  must  find  such  as  suit  the 
rhythm.  Burns  has  been  saved  from  a  good  deal  of  censure  by 
writing  in  his  Scottish  dialect  while  Moore  clung  to  the  classical 
language.  Burns  because  of  his  dialect,  will  always  have 
freshness.  Moore  will  suffer  considerably  at  the  hands  of 
critics  until  they  see  and  acknowledge  that  they  must  judge 
his  lyrics  by  the  air  to  which  they  were  written,  and  not  apart 
from  it.  It  sometimes  happens  in  Moore's  Lyrics  that  the  air 
and  the  song  are  so  familiar  that  this  familiarity  tends  to  have 
them  undervalued.  A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  poem  entitled  "The  Journey  Onwards."  It  runs  to  the  air 
of  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"    If  read  to  Iambic  measure: 

As  slow/  our  ship/  her  foa/my  track/  etc.,  the  melody  is 
consistent  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  Read  properly,  it  is 
onomatopoeic.  Even  when  the  metre  is  most  obvious  in  Moore's 
poems  you  must  recall  the  rhythm  of  the  air  to  fully  appreciate 
his  poems. 

The  sentiment  of  melancholy  reflection  over  the  past  is  the 
common  sentiment  of  Irish  Verse  for  centuries  and  nowhere 
is  it  better  expressed  than  in  Moore's  Lyrics.  The  classical  ex- 
pression of  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night." 
Some  critics  put  this  lyric  first,  but  others  object  to  the  adjec- 
tive on  the  grounds  that  no  such  word  exists,  but  there  is 
such  an  adjective.  There  is  more  real  imagination  in  this 
lyric  than  in  some  of  his  others.  The  song  rises  to  a  finer 
height  in  the  second  stanza  with  a  magnificent  idea.  The  mea- 
sure fits  the  thought  short  and  long  lines  coming  in  alternative- 
ly as  would  be  expected.    The  influence  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  diction  is  seen  in  Moore  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Although  in  this  poem  it  is  not  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme. I  mean  the  use  of  personification  and  capital  letters, 
etc.,  as  seen  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of  "Of  in  a  Stilly 
Night."     The  refrain  is  quite  artistically  used. 

In  the  song  "Pro  Patria  Mori"  the  metre  is  obvious  and 
rather  cheap  till  you  allow  your  reading  to  be  influenced  by 
the  air.  The  anapestic  measure  (two  unaccented  syllables  fol- 
lowed by  an  accented  one)  is  too  lively  for  the  air  and  does 
not  suit  such  a  sad  song.  It  is  better  to  think  of  the  time 
beats  in  the  air,  for  it  adds  a  dignity  of  its  own.  The  verse 
is  only  accidently  anapestic. 

Glory  to  Moore,  for  he  has  sighed  our  sorrow. 

In  such  a  wail  of  melody  divine ; 
That  e'en  from  grief  a  passing  joy  we  borrow, 

And  linger  long  o'er  each  lamenting  line. 


''ffr' 


Speck  of  cloud  and  shower  of  gold, 

Pipe  of  bird  in  bower  of  blue; 
Maze  of  beauty,  wide  unrolled. 

In  the  green's  delicious  hue. 
Earth  puts  on  her  loveliness 

Where  the  wild  rose  decks  the  glade, 
Where  the  lilac  trails  her  dress 

And  the  strife  of  bees  is  made. 


In  some  wooded  dingle's  nook, 
Unseen  save  by  violet's  eye, 

Lingers  Puck  with  saucy  look, 
Stealing  hearts  of  passers  by. 
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How  he  makes  a  man  a  boy. 

Joining  sport  of  hound  and  hare, 
Where  the  spiral  ferns  deploy 
Their  generous  growth  to  hide  in  there. 

On  a  blue-bird's  gaudy  wing, 

Wrapt  in  wonder  and  daydream, 
Crouches  Oberon, — in  a  ring 

Of  a  roseate  sunbeam. 
At  the  water's  edge,  profound, 

Reeds  light  rustling  by  her  side, 
Sits  Titania  on  a  mound, — 

In  a  lily,  dewy-eyed. 

Royally  Puck's  bugle  calls. 

In  the  breeze-blown  forest  bell, — 
Nodding  in  their  perfumed  halls, 

Kings  and  queens  in  floral  dell; 
Members  of  their  cabinet, 

Wilding  courtier  and  knight, 
Buttercup  and  cowslip,  blent, 

By  their  modest  charm  delight. 

Should  you  walk  the  woodland's  floor 

On  a  midnight,  sweet  with  June, 
At  Imagination's  door 

List  with  heart  and  ear  atune — 
In  a  soft,  bewitching  key 

You  may  catch  some  Old  World  strain; 
Haply,  Shakespeare  you  may  see 

Lost  in  reverie  again. 

FREDERICK  B.  FENTON. 
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THE   TRUE    RULE   OF    FAITH 

Rev,  K.  J.  McRae. 

'E  are  told  that  in  the  early  stages  of  Christianity  the 
Pagans  used  to  exclaim,  "See  how  those  Christians  love 
one  another;  the  religion  which  inspires  such  love  is 
divine. ' ' 

Now,  could  this  be  said  of  the  Christians  of  our  age  and 
country?  By  no  means!  On  the  contrary  the  few  Pagans 
amongst  us  might  well  exclaim,  "See  how  those  Christians 
hate  one  another;  the  religion  which  inspires  such  hatred 
cannot  be  divine." 

And  what  is  the  reason  for  this  lamentable  state?  In  my 
humble  opinion  it  is  largely,  at  least,  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
true  Rule  of  Faith.  For,  all  those  who  are  really  worthy  of 
the  naane  of  Christians  believe  that  Christ  is  God  as  well  as 
man,  Divine  as  well  as  human.  And  they  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  as  God  He  cannot  deceive  or  be  deceived.  There- 
fore, everything  He  taught  must  be  absolutely  true  and  as 
such  should  be  acceptable  to  all  true  Christians,  and  believed 
by  them.  Hence  the  only  difSoulty  in  the  way  of  all  Christians 
uniting  in  believing  the  same  truths  taught  by  Christ  is  that 
of  knowing  with  certainty  what  He  really  taught,  but  this 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  following  a  true  Rule  of 
Faith.  By  a  true  Rule  I  mean  that  one  which  has  all  the 
qualities  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
vv^hich  it  has  b^en  adopted.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  such 
a  Rule  must  have  the  following  qualities : 

Necessary  Qualities  for  True  Rule. 

1.  It  must  have  existed  and  been  available  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Christianity,  and  continue  so  till  the  end  of  time. 

2.  'It  must  be  plain,  or  suited  to  the  capacity  of  mankind 
in  general. 
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3.  It  must  be  universal,  that  is  contain  all  truth. 

4.  It  must  be  certain,  both  in  itself  and  its  application  to  us. 

Now  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  explain  why  these  qualities 
are  required  in  a  true  Rule  of  Faith,  for  it  should  be  quite 
evident  to  all  who  have  made  the  least  study  of  the  matter. 
But  who  could  give  such  a  Ru!le  ?  Evidently  only  Christ  Him- 
self. Now,  did  He  give  us  such  a  Rule?  Yes!  It  is  contained, 
at  least  implicitly,  in  the  divine  commission,  "G-oing  therefore, 
teach  ye  all  nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  be- 
hold I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world"  (Matt,  xxviii.,  19,  20).  As  in  every  state  and  society 
of  mankind  there  are  and  must  be  Judges  and  Magistrates,  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  decide  upon  their  meaning,  so  also 
Christ,  in  founding  His  Church,  against  which  the  gates  of  Hell 
shaU  never  prevail  (Matt,  xvi.,  18),  and  which  He  commandsi 
us  to  hear  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  heathens  and  pub- 
licans (Matt,  xviii.,  17),  established  it  as  a  never-failing  tri- 
bunal to  preserve,  interpret,  and  teach  His  divine  Word. 

In  What  the  True  Rule  Consists. 

The  True  Rule  of  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  whole  Revealed 
Word  of  God  ("All  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.")  Both  the  Written  and  Unwritten  Word  as  preserved, 
interpreted,and  taught  by  the  Church— in  a  word,  the  living 
voice  of  the  living  Churcih — forever  guarded  from  error  by 
Christ  and  His  Holy  Spirit  ever  present  with  her  . 

By  the  Written  Word  is  meant  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
or  the  Bible,  and  by  the  Unwritten  Word,  Divine  Tradition. 
As  may  be  easily  understood,  the  Unwritten  Word  was  before 
the  Written  in  respect  to  both  Testaments;  and  much  of  the 
information  it  conveys  has  never  been  incorporated  into  the 
Written  Word  or  Bible.  Nearly  all  Christians  keep  holy  the 
first  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  last,  they  neglect  the  rite 
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of  circumcision  and  other  similar  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Law  and  they  eat  pork  and  other  meats  declared  unclean 
and  forbidden  under  the  Law.  Now,  how  do  they  know  that 
they  are  right?  The  Bible  does  not  tell  them,  at  least  defin- 
itely, of  the  change,  and,  therefore,  they  have  to  rely  upon 
Tradition,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  St.  John 
warns  us  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel :  ' '  But  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesns  did ;  which  if  they  were  written  every 
one,  the  world  itself,  I  think  would  not  be  able  to  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written"  (John  xxi.,  25.  See  also 
XX.  30).  Now,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  "many  other  things 
which  Jesus  did"  were  not  worth  recording?  God  forbid! 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  blasphemous.  No !  the  on'ly  law- 
ful conclusion  is  that  they  were  to  be  made  known  by  the 
Church  as  required.  And  St.  Peter's  added  warning,  that 
there  are  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  "Things  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood, which  the  unlearned  and  -anstable  wrest,  asi  they  do 
also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction"  (11. 
Peter,  iii,,  16),  should  further  convince  us  of  this. 

This  Rule  Has  All  the  Necessary  Qualities. 

A  careful  study  of  this  Rule  will,  I  feel  sure,  convince  all 
that  it  has  all  the  necessary  qualities  mentioned  above,  but  its 
certainty  in  its  application  to  us  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  evi- 
dent from  the  following  considerations.  Under  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation God  promised  that :  ' '  There  shall  come  a  Redeemer 
to  Sion.  .  .  .  This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ; 
my  Spirit  that  is  in  Thee,  and  my  words  that  I  have  put  in 
Thy  mouth  shall  not  depart  out  of  Thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Thy  seed,  nor  out  of  tiie  mouth  of  Thy  seed's  seed, 
■saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever"  (Is.  lix.,  20,  21). 
"Here  we  are  promised  two  things:  first,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  (that  is,  the  Spirit  of  Truth)  shall  never  depart  from 
the  Church ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Words  of  God  (that  is, 
the  words  of  Truth)  shall  never  depart  from  the  mouth  (that 
is,  from  the  teaching  part)  of  the  Church.     And  the  promise 
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of  these  two  things  is  to  continue  in  force  through  all  future 
generations,  'from  henceforth  and  forever,  saith  the  Lord.' 

"When  the  'Redeemer  did  come  to  Sion  to  establish  the 
Christian  Religion,  He  confirmed  and  renewed  the  promise 
of  these  two  things :  '  I  will  ask  the  Father  and  He  shall  give 
you  another  Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  forever; 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive.  .  .  but 
He  shall  abide  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you'  (John  xiv., 
16,  17).  'But  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  G-host,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  He  will  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  mind,  whatsoever  I  shall  have  said  to  you' 
(John  xiv.,  26).  'For  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come. 
He  will  teach  you  all  truth'  (John  xvi.,  13)." 

"Here  is  promised,  in  the  first  place,  the  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  this  promise  began  to  be  ac- 
complished on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  'they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  began  to  speak  with  divers 
tongues,  according  as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them  to  speak' 
(Acts  ii.,  4).  And  here  are  promised  also,  in  the  second 
place,  the  words  of  truth,  or  the  perpetual  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth:  'He  will  teach  you  all  things' — 'all  truth.' 
And  this  part  of  the  promise  began  likewise  to  have  its  fulfil- 
ment at  Pentecost:  'They  began  to  speak  .  .  .  according  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them  to  speak.'  Besides,  Christ  says  to 
the  Father:  'The  words  which  Thou  gavest  to  me,  I  have 
given  to  them'  (John  xvii.,  8).  The  words  of  truth  here  given 
to  the  Apostles  were  evidently  to  remain  in  them,  and  in 
their  successors,  till  the  end  of  time"  (Perry's  Instructions, 
p.  36-8)  according  to  the  divine  commission  (Matt,  xxviii., 
19,  20)  quoted  above. 

Christ  promised  the  same  immunity  from  error  to  His 
Church  very  explicitly  when  He  said:  "I  say  to  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this  Boch  I  will  build  my  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  (Matt,  xvi., 
18).  His  meaning  is  evident  from  these  other  words:  "Every 
one  that  heareth  these  mw  words,  and  doth  them  shall  be 
likened  to  a  ivise  man  that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock ;  and  the 
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rain  fel'l  and  the  floods  came,  the  winds  blew,  and  they  beat 
upon  that  house  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  my  words  and  doth 
them  not,  shall  be  like  a  foolish  man,  tliat  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand ;  and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winda 
blew,  and  they  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell"  (Matt,  vii., 
24-7).  Hence,  it  is  quite  evident  that  when  Olirist  built  His 
Church  upon  a  rock  He  meant  that  it  should  never  fall.  This 
is  evidently  the  reason  St.  Paul  calls  it :  "  The  Church  of  the 
living  God,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  (I,  Tim. 
iii.,  15). 

When  Christ  had  thus  provided  in  His  Church  a  means  of 
teaching  His  truth,  for  all  time,  without  the  least  danger  of 
error,  He  could  quite  consistently  say  to  all  His  true  followers,  for 
all  time,  "He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me"  (Luke  x.,  16)  : 
"If  he  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the 
heathen  and  the  publican"  (Matt,  xviii.,  17).  And  St.  Paul 
could  with  equal  consistency  say,  "Remember  your  prelates, 
who  have  spoken  the  word  of  God  to  you;  whose  faith  follow'' 
(Heb.  xiii.,  7,  17) ;  for  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  have  been 
appointed  and  commissioned  for  teaching,  directing  and  guid- 
ing the  people,  "For  the  liips  of  the  Priest  shall  keep  know- 
ledge, and  they  shall  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  because  he  is 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (Mai.  ii.,  7) ;  "And  He  gave 
some  Apostles,  and  some  Pastors,  and  some  Doctors;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;  until  we  all  meet  into  the 
unity  of  faith  .  .  .  that  henceforth  we  be  no  more  children 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine" (Eph.  iv.,  11-14). 

Now,  from  all  thes€  clear,  positive,  and  repeated  declara- 
tions of  God,  and  His  Apostle,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
teaching  Church  (the  living  voice  of  the  living  Church)  is  the 
True  Rule  of  Faith. 

And  if  we  glance  over  the  world  to-day  we  shall  find  that 
the  only  reall  union,  in  believing  and  following  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  exists  only  amongst  those  who  follow  this  Rule. 
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Catharine  McPartlin. 

The  words  call  up  a  picture  fair  to  see, — 
Bright  cherub  faces  sweet  as  bloom  of  May, 
Innocent  maids  who  walk  a  flower-strewn  way. 
Singing  isweet  songs  of  ^heavenly  harmony ; 
And  cloistered  virgins  wrapt  in  fervent  prayer, 
And  hero-saints  in  purity's  white  mail, 
And  pilgrim-seraphs  seeking  Holy  Grail, — 
Like  Mary,  spirits  beautiful  and  rare : 

Yet  these  are  Hers —  the  stunted  things  and  mean, — 
Children  who  childhood's  grace  have  scarcely  known, 
Sinful  and  outcast  souls  where  grace  was  sown, 
Beggars  with  faces  lifted  to  the  Queen ; 
Children  of  Mary, — She  who  mothers  them, — 
These  give  Her  praise  clinging  Her  garment's  hem. 
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SILAS  FLYNT'S  CONSCIENCE 

Caboline  D.  Swan. 

WHERE  is  Clara?  Why  doesn't  she  come?"  as'ked  grand- 
mother for  the  fourth  time,  forgetting  the  answer  she 
had  so  often  received. 

"Don't  be  anxious,  mother,"  replied  Mrs.  Steele.  "She  has 
only  gone  down  to  Jerry  M'Cann's,  and  Charley  is  with  her." 

Here  the  door  opened  and  Clara  Steele  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  her  brother..  The  old  lady's  face  lit  up  with  its 
usual  placid  smile,  as  her  pet  came  forward  to  greet  her. 
Clara  was  a  sweet  girl  of  eighteen,  with  a  delicate,  flower-like 
beauty  peculiarly  her  own,  as  if  some  faint  breeze  had  wafted 
her  away  again.  Her  presence  made  that  bright  'home  circle 
complete ;  the  ring  had  found  its  missing  ipearl.  Her  eye® 
wore  a  far-off,  istarry  brightness,  thoug'h  her  thoughts  were 
just  now  of  the  earth,  earthly. 

"They  are  in  great  distress  at  Jerry's","  said  sihe.  "The 
children  have  taken  the  fever  and  Jerry  himself  isn't  able 
to  Slit  up.  I  don't  wonder!"  she  added,  "living  in  such  a  place 
as  that!    Damp,  unwholesome  quarters  breed  typhoid  fever.*' 

"'I  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Steele.  "They  must  be  suffering. 
Jerry  has  been  out  of  the  shop  a  long  time." 

"And,  of  course,  they 'hadn't  a  dollar  ahead.  Those  people 
never  do,"  added  her  husband,  glancing  up  from  his  'paper. 

"How  can  they,  on  starvation  wages?"  asked  Cousin  Frank, 
tartly.  "Why  doesn't  Silas  Flynt  look  out  for  his  workmen 
and  give  them  decent  pay?" 

"He  wouldn't  be  Silas  Flynt  if  he  did!"  retorted  Charley. 

"I  guess  Flynt  pays  the  regular  wages,"  said  Mr.  Steele, 
this  time  laying  down  his  paper.  "I  don't  see  that  he  is  hound 
to  do  anything  more.  Laziness  makes  the  trouble,  and  shift- 
lessness,  and  strong  drink." 

"Now.  father,"  pleaded    Clara.   "Jerry  is  a  srood.  steady 
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workman.  You  know  that.  But  he  Las  a  large  family;  and 
what  can  be  done  mow  that  he  is  down  siok?" 

"What  is  all  this  stir  about  Labour  Reform?"  said  Cousin 
Frank,  comin'g  to  h|er  asadstance,  "if  there  is  nothing  to  be 
reformed?  A  movement  which  has  made  ^headway,  as  this 
movement  has,  against  the  opposition  of  wealthy  men  like  you 
and  Flynt  must  have  some  basis." 

"It  is  the  old  feud  between  rich  and  poor.  It  is  human 
nature.  When  one  has  more  than  another,  he  w*ho  lacks  tries 
to  take  away  from  him  who  abounds.  It  is  the  old  Whining 
story,  "Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out!" 
And  the  wise  make  the  same  answer,  "Go  to  them  that  sell 
and  buy  for  yourselves,  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and 
you. ' ' 

"And  how  if  the  poor,  foolish  souls  won't  take  advice? 
And  are  provoked  by  your  selfishness  into  helping  themiselves?" 

"Then,  the  oil  is  spiUed,  the  lamps  smashed  in  the  melee, 
and  there  is  darkness  all  round.  We  are  poorer  and  the  poor 
none  the  richer.  That  is  revolution,  of  course.  And,  after  a 
revolution,  who  come  into  power  again  but  the  governing 
classes'' — the  educated  and  the  wealthy  men  of  the  country? 
The  poor  stand  just  where  they  did  before — only  the  whole 
nation  is  put  back  half  a  century, ' ' 

"But  why  not  avoid  a  revolution  by  a  generous  policy  at 
the  start?    Isn't  that  the  better  way?" 

"Yes,"  remarked  the  old  lady,  serenely.  "  'The  prudent 
man  forseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself.'  "  She  was  fond 
of  quotations  from  the  good  Book. 

"Why  do  you  leave  the  case  to  demagogues  and  politi- 
cians?" pursued  Cousin  Frank,  who  loved  argument.  "They 
will  use  the  Labour  movement  for  their  own  aggrandisement — 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  votes  of  these  poor  men,  for  whose 
real  good  they  care  not  a  farthing.  The  regular  physician 
who  neiglects  his  patients  opens  the  door  for  the  quack.  If  tlie 
differences  between  Capital  and  Labour  are  ever  harmonized, 
it  will  be  done  by  the  capitalists  themselves.   Time  and  wealth 
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and  trained  intellect  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  th^m,  and 
La'bour  has  none  of  these." 

''Such  men  ajs  Flynt  might  do  a  great  deal,"  said  Mrs. 
Steele,  gently,  "if  they  would  but  make  the  effort." 

"Coax  Flynt  to  start  a  Reform  School !  I  would !"  sneered 
Mr.  Steele.    "He  is  just  the  man!" 

"(He  is  a  pretty  tough  customer." 

"Regular  old  alligator!"  shouted  Charley. 

"Don't,  pray  don't!  You  are  all  too  mean,"  cried  Clara. 
"Lillian  used  to  say  he  was  kind-hearted.  That's  just  what 
makers  him  a  hard  man,  being  abused  so  and  misunderstood. 
A  Down-East  pine,  snow-weighted  and  storm-beaten  for  twen- 
ty years,  hardened  and  toughened,  knotted  and  twisted,  is  a 
brave  old  trc'C  after  all,  and  he  makes  me  think  of  one.  If 
its  contortion®  are  not  quite  linesi  of  beauty,  it  isn't  well  for 
green  saplings  to  say  much  about  it. ' '  • 

"Good,  Clara!  Hnrrah!  Old  Flynt  ought  to  be  here!" 
cried  Charley. 

"Human  nature  isn't  worse  than  tree  nature,"  she  persist- 
ed. It  was  her  turn  to  talk  now.  "  I  hiave  seen  a  gnarled 
ajsh  with  one  of  its  main  limbs  'broken  off  short  by  snow- 
weight,  sending  out  from  the  torn  stump  delicate  resiMent 
shoots,  darting  straight  up  to  heaven.  Once  free  to  follow 
its  own  thought,  the-  upward  tendency  was  resistless.  Human- 
ity workip  under  pressure  in  the  same  way;  remove  the  pres- 
sure and  you  will  find  that  it  has  wings." 

"Perfect  nonsense!  Romiance  and  nonsense!  Comes  of 
novel-reading!"  cried  Mr.  Steele,  in  high  vexation.  "I  should 
say  this  family  had  taken  leave  of  its  isenses." 

"Why  don't  you  write  a  lecture  on  Labour  Reform,  Clara? 
You  would  have  it  all  your  own  way  on  the  platform,"  re- 
marked Frank,  suggestively,  "and  make  money,  too!  But 
when  you  melt  old  Flint  you  will  have  beaten  the  Suffragists ! 
He's  good  against  all  the  feminine  steam-power  in  this  coun- 
try!" 

Clara  made  no  reply,  in  her  heart  quietly  wondering  if  he 
were.  He  had  been  very  gentle  in  the  old  days,  when  bethrothed 
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to  her  sister  Lilian.  She  had  known  ihim  well  enough  then; 
he  had  seemed  almost  like  a  brother.  But  since  Lilian 's  death 
he  had  drifted  away  from  them  all.  Money  had  come  to  him, 
besides,  and  with  it  the  anxieties-  of  money-making.  His  brow 
was  deeply  furrowed,  now;  he  had  paid  dear  for  his  wealth. 
"'I  know  he  likes  me,"  thought  Clara,,  nothing  daunted,  "and 
hijs  face  does  soften  now  and  then. ' ' 

That  very  evening  she  went  down  to  Silas  Flynt's  office. 
As  she  entered  in  the  pale  amber  twilight,  he  was  not  startled, 
hardly  even  surprised  into  a  guess  at  her  errand.  A  isoft, 
familiar  presence,  like  the  one  which  had  glided  into  his  life 
years  before,  there  could  be  no  jar,  no  intrusion  whenever  it 
might  come.  If  Silas  thought  at  all,  the  thought  was  some 
vague  idea  of  a  blessing.  Even  wtien  she  began  on  the  cause 
she  had  at  heart  he  listened  with  dull  apprehension.  She 
wanted  some  money  for  the  M'Cann's,  did  she?  He  would 
open  that  drawer  by  and  by  and  teU  her  to  help  herself.  Mean- 
while the  sweet  voice  sounded  pleasantly;  it  was  restful  af- 
ter his  day's  work.  But  one  or  two  keen,  clear-put  sentences 
roused  him  at  last.    It  became  worth  while  to  answer. 

"This  is  all  unreasonable,  Miss  Clara,  can't  you  see  it. 
Manufacturers  are  business  men,  my  dear." 

"And  you  are  in  busines®  for  yourself?" 

"Certainly.     And  have  been  for  years." 

"And  how  about  the  Lord,  Silas?  Has  He  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  whole?  Or  is  He  what  you  call  the  sleeping  partner? 
Who  holds  the  capital?  You,  or  He?  Who  controls  it?  You 
or  He?" 

Silas  Flynt  was  puzzled.  The  word  "business"  mentioned  to 
a  woman  ought  to  silence  her  at  once.  Why  had  she  come 
there  to  talk  about  the  Lord?  How  strange  it  seemed!  The 
Lord?  Why,  for  years  he  had  scarcely  thought  of  Him,  save 
as  a  Being  afar  off,  Who  had  'made  certain  laws  of  trade — a 
cumulative  machinery  by  which  he  had  profited.  He  was 
rather  under  obligation  to  Him  for  this,  to  be  sure,  though 
it  hiad  not  occurred  to  him  before.  Silas  was  a  "lightnikig 
calculator."    No  logician  quicker  than  he  in  pushing  an  argu- 
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ment  to  its  coaclusions.  He  saw  liow  her  tiny  wedge-point 
would  eventually  split  his  log,  tO'Ugih  and  knotty  as  it  was. 
A  man  und^er  obligation  was  not  independent.  Silas  had  en- 
joyed his  independence.  "Sole  proprietor  of  the  Milltown 
Factory" — he  hiad  been  proud  of  that,  aisi  he  saw  it  in  print. 

But  i>erhap«  he  had  been  mistaken.  And  if  so,  what  then? 
He  sat  still  a  long  time.  Not  for  worlds  would  the  girl  have 
stirred  that  intense,  strained,  absorbed  thinking.  He  was 
driving  in  her  wedge  with  a  ponderous  mallet,  doing  for  him- 
self what  she  could  never  have  done. 

And  s-he  felt  safe.  His  keen  intellect  would  never  rest  till 
the  new  idea  had  been  grappled  with  and  the  new  idea  was 
sure  to  hdld  its  own.  "It's  precious  hard  lines  for  a  man,'' 
he  grumWed  at  lasrt;.  "You  women  don't  understand  it,  this 
terrible  grind  year  after  year  for  a  competence,  swept  away, 
perfhaps,  by  fire  or  flood  after  all !  Then,  having  accumulated 
your  eapital,  to  find  every  man  set  against  you,  jealous  of  the 
power  it  brings — the  hands  yelping  and  howling  at  your  heels 
like  so  many  hounds — Union  Leaders  and  Labour  Reform  de- 
magogues urging  them  out.  And  in  the  mids(t  of  it  oame  the 
w^omen  and  the  preachers  with  their  notions.  Why  such  a  mill 
as  my  business  life  would  grind  you  all  to  powder  in  a  week ! 
You  don't  understand  it." 

"Then,  you  adanit  a  screw  loose  somewhere!  Being  'sole 
proprietor'  doesn't  work  as  well  as  it  might;  Labour  Reform 
means  that,  if  it  means  anything.  Selfishness  on  the  one  hand, 
ha;tred  on  the  other — that  account  will  balance  to  the  end  of 
time." 

"Meet  the  problem  in  the  Lord's  way.  Human  wisdom  is  the 
wisdom  of  this  world;  the  wisdom  from  above,  righteousness 
and  charity.  Which  remedy  is  the  better?" 

"You  despair  of  woman  suflfrage,  then?" 

"Not  altogether  and  in  itself;  only  as  a  means  to  this  end." 

A  long  silence  ensued ;  he  was  saying  to  himself :  '  It  can 't 
be  made  practiaaL" 

' '  Do  you  suppose  the  Lord  gives^  us  a  problem  with  no  key 
to  it  ?    Does  He  ever  expect  the.  impossible  ?     It  iisr  all  plain : 
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'The  liberal  diviseth  liberal  things  and  by  liberal  things  shall 
he  stand.'  And  this  work  of  devising  is  the  very  work  for 
men  like  you.  Do  something  for  these  poor  people  of  yours, 
Silas!    Do  it  to-night." 

He  was  silent.  How  little  she  knew  of  what  the  struggle 
cost!  The  ringleaders  of  the  mob  would  say  Flynt  was 
frightened  into  it.  She  read  his  thought  on  his  face.  "There 
is  a  storm  on  the  seas,  not  faar  off.  Reef  your  sails,  if  you 
mean  to  weather  it !  Do  it  to-night.  It  is  prudent,  it  is  com- 
mon sense,  and  not  one  day  too  soon.     Will  you  promise?" 

He  looked  into  the  pale,  earnest  face,  ®o  pure,  so  utterly 
unworldly,  thiat  he  shrank  back  with  a  strange  new  sense  of 
unfitness  for  such  companionship.  He  could  cope  with  men  of 
his  own  kind,  hard  crusted  with  selfish  greed ;  why  should  this 
ethereal  element  hold  him  at  a  disadvantage  ?  What  made  her 
so  resolute?  And  how  much  she  looked  like  her  sister,  the 
one  love  of  his  long,  hard  life — Lilian,  wbo  was  dead.  She 
■stood  awaiting  his  answer.    It  came  with  oaution,  well  guarded. 

' '  I  will  do  what  I  can. ' ' 

It  was  enough ;  he  could  do  what  any  man  could.  The 
slow  promise  was  a  sure  one.    Silas  never  broke  his  word. 

When  she  had  gone  he  turned  on  the  ligiht  till  its  brilliancy 
flooded  the  dingy  room  like  a  grand  illumination.  He  had  a 
problem  to  solve,  needing  all  the  light  he  could  throw  on  it. 
It  was  no  new  one  to  him,  rather  an  old  familiar  puzzle  hauni- 
ing  the  world  perennially.  He  had  examined  many  schemes 
devised  by  other  employers  for  the  good  of  their  workmen. 
He  was  too  intelligent  not  to  have  done  this;  but  he  had 
never  seriously  thought  of  working  out  one  for  himself.  He 
laboured  steadily  till  midnight,  but  made  little  headway — cal- 
culating, estiimating,  striking  balances,  flinging  the  whole  force 
of  his  'being  into  the  effort.  Difficuilties  arose,  were  felled  at 
a  blow,  then,  hydra-like,  lifted  their  heads  anew.  He  stopped 
a  moment  to  count  the  brazen  strokes  of  the  clock  sounding 
twelve  from  the  neighboring  spire  of  St.  James,  then  resumed 
his  task.  Rarely  had  he  been  baffled  in  any  scheme  he  strove 
to  plan.     Now  he  hurried  lest  the  morning  should  come  too 
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soon ;  hurried  as  if  goaded  by  whip  and  spur,  as  if  some  strange 
fiends  were  on  his  track,  las  though  his  soul's  safety  hung  on  the 
work  of  that  night !    And  perhaps  it  did. 

Morning  found  the  light  brilliantly  burning  and  the  strong 
man  physically  exhausted.  But  he  had  matured  a  calm,  com- 
prehensiTe  plan,  straight-forward,  thorough,  practical  in  its 
details,  wise  in  its  provisions.  Before  the  cool  head  and  iron 
will,  objections  hiad  fled,  opposition  crouched,  difficulties 
dwindled  away. 

The  door  opened  and  Tom  Acres  came  in  ta  look  after  the 
steam  heat  and  build  morning  fires.  The  unwonted  illumina- 
tion and  the  master's  white  face  startled  the  lad,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  ghost.  "Morning,  Tom,"  said  Silas",  "you  are  around 
in  good  season!"  A  friendly  greeting  which  upset  the  stupid 
boy  for  the  whole  day.    Friendliness  few  expected  from  Silas. 

He  went  home  and  lay  down.  That  rest  in  the  sunshine  was 
very  sweet.  The  discomfort  which  had  weighed  upon  him  for 
so  many  years,  couid  it  have  been  conscience? — &  guilty  con- 
science ?  He  had  never  thought  of  it  so,  before.  It  was  gone 
now,  at  all  events.  He  had  kept  his  promise,  he  had  done  wh.at 
he  could ;  the  Lord  would  take  care  of  the  rest. 

That  day  there  was  excitement  among  the  hands.  Tom 
Acres  interrupted  Puffer's  regular  harangue  at  the  main  shop 
with  the  tale  of  his  morning  adventure.  "The  master  looked 
like  a  ghost,  that  he  did !"  And  Tom's  frightened  story  found 
plenty  of  comment.  Silas  was  sack — had  fainted  away — had 
gone  crazy — the  foreman  had  been  sent  for;  and  one  old  fel- 
low, a  Welshman,  who  'bore  the  reputation  for  wisdom,  de- 
clared they  were  all  at  fault;  Silas  had  "got  a  stroke" — he 
would  have  another  within  six  months,  and  the  third  would 
finish  him ! 

Meanwhile  "Jenks,"  the  foreman,  was  closeted  with  his 
employer.  He  was  an  intelligent  machinist,  too  shrewd  to  be- 
tray the  surprise  he  really  felt  as  the  "Boss"  unfolded  his 
scheme.  But  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  details,  sur- 
prise yielded  to  admiration.  Much  of  the  plan  was  beyond 
his  comprehension,  but  he  could  grasp  its  main  points,  that 
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the  h^nds  were  to  have  a  certain,  percentage  of  the  profits,  and 
that  another  percentage  was  to  establish  a  fund  for  their  bene- 
fit to  be  freely  drawn  upon  in  case  of  need,  old  age,  or  sick- 
ness, "The  hands  won't  know  what  to  make  of  this,  Mr. 
Flynt,"  said  the  foreman  suggestively. 

"Case  of  conscience,"  growled  Silas.  "Tell  'em  it's  a 
case  o'  conscience." 

It  was  a  severe  dose  to  the  Union  "bosses"  and  the  leaders 
of  the  projected  strike.  Stokes  and  Puffer,  the  eloquent,  felt 
the  ground  quaking  under  their  feet,  A  grumbler  without  a 
grievance  is  in  a  bad  plight.  Their  diatribes  found  fewer  lis- 
teners, and  they  became  more  than  ever  personally  unpopular. 
So  one  fine  day  they  emigrated,  none  bewailing  their  depar- 
ture. 

Drawn  by  the  prospect  opened  to  them,  the  better  work- 
men of  other  establishments  came  flocking  to  Milltown.  Silas 
weeded  among  his  operatives,  discharged  the  hopeless,  reward- 
ed the  more  enterprising,  and  soon  had  a  better  set  than  any 
owner  for  miles  around.  The  "yelping  and  howling"  ceased, 
better  workmen  produced  better  work,  fewer  losses  occurred, 
larger  contracts  came  in ;  on  the  whole,  the  new  system  proved 
successful.    He  had  to  acknowledge  it. 

"You  have  two  partners,  Silas,"  said  the  gentle  voice. 
"The  Lord  and  the  Lord's  poor.  Is  the  case  worse  than  it 
was  before?"    And  what  answer  could  he  make? 

The  storm  burst  sooner  than  any  dreamed,  but  the  Mill- 
town  craft  rode  the  waves.  Labour  agitators  won  small  favour 
there.  "Talk  about  those  fellows,"  said  old  Evan,  the  Welsh- 
man. Never  handled  an  awl  in  their  days,  any  one  of  them! 
Ju^t  as  if  our  own  'Boss,'  who  has  been  here  all  his  life  and 
know  us  everyone,  boy  and  man,  through  and  through, 
couldn't  plan  it  out  better  than  they  could!  Impudent  loafers! 
All  talk  and  no  cider!  Ought  to  be  learnin'  the  sho'C  trade 
in  the  State's  prison!  They  needn't  come  here  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  for  they  can't  do  it.  We've  nothing  again'  the  Boss. 
When  we  want  a  Labour  league  we  '11  have  one !  But  we  '11 
ask  Silas  Flynt  to  lead  off  on  it — and  hell  do  it  too." 
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' '  That 's  so, ' '  cried  Jerry  M  'Cann,  ' '  our  Boss  is  a  trump ! ' ' 
And  he  spoke  the  general  voice ;  they  were  all  rather  proud 
of  Silas. 

To  this  day  the  local  wiseacres  are  at  fault  as  to  the  altered 
programme  in  the  Milltown  shoe  establishment.  The  proprietor 
kept  his  own  counsel,  Clara  Steele  was  womanly  enough  to 
keep  hers.  He  still  honestly  believes  himself  a  match  for  all 
the  feminine  reformers  in  the  country,  and,  as  these  go,  un- 
doubtedly he  is.  And  when  he  declares,  "Women  can't  com- 
prehend money  matters,"  our  little  heroine,  having  won  her 
point,  meekly  agrees  with  him. 


i§n  tl}t  piatna 


Dispirited  I  trod  a  pathway  bare, 
One  slow  monotony  of  level  way; 

No  mountain  height  rose  luminous  in  air, 
No  rill  oame  down  in  iridescent  spray, 
Dusty  and  hot  shone  the  unshadowed  day. 

Yet  none  of  this  annoyed  a  dweller  there, 
A  patient  ploughman  furrow  scarce  begun, 

"I  like  the  place,"  said  he,  "and  find  it  fair! 
Our  crops  reward  us  for  the  tilling  done 
Where  we  can  see  the  shining  of  the  sun." 

Likewise,  O  soul,  heed  not  thy  toiling  place ! 
Dream  of  thy  harvest !  By  each  contrite   one 

The  Lord  Himself  abides — 0  wondrous  grace  !— 
His  presence  glorifies  thy  labour  done, 
One  everlasting  shining  of  the  sun ! 

OMtOLINB  D.  SWAiN. 
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ETIENNE  BRULE 

The  Man  who  Broke  the  Trail  to  Georgian  Bay 
By  Veby  Rev.  W.  R.  Harris,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  UIj.D. 

Cool  head  and  migbty  heart  was  his, 

Bequeathed  from  Norman  sires. 
So  might  he,  coming  safe  and  far, 
Eschew  the  softening  ways  that  mar, — 
Nor  man  nor  beast  nor  demon  bar 

His  course  to  western  shires. 

—Bollard,  ''Bells  of  Old  Quebec." 

Preamble. 

Before  entering  upon  the  adventuTous  and  romantic  career 
of  Etienne  Brule,  Champlain's  interpretier  and  pioneer  of  pion- 
eers, it  may  be  well  to  briefly  outline  the  history  of  the  Huron 
savages  with  whom  he  consorted  for  many  years  and  by  whom 
he  was  done  to  dieath  and  his  body  broiled  and  eaten.  When, 
in  1615,  Samuel  Ohamplain  and  the  Franciscan  Priar,  Joseph 
Le  Caron,  landed  at  Outacha,  opposite  the  present  town  of 
Penetanguishene,  the  five  (townships,  now  claiming  the  terri- 
tory between  Nottawasaga  Bay,  Matchedash  Bay  and  Lakes 
Oouchiching  and  Simcoe,  were  covered  by  a  dens'e  forest  broken 
here  and  there  by  lakes,  ponds,  marches  and  streams.  This 
great  forest  filled  an  area  of  approximately  twenty-five  miles 
!<quare.  There  were,  when  Champlain  canoed  the  Georgian 
Bay,  almost  thirty  thousand  Indians  claiming  exclusive  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  rights  within  this  forested  region. 

The  Wyandotts. 

These  Indians,  who  called  themselves  Ouendats  or  "Men  of 
Men,"  had  made  clearintgs  in  the  dense  forest  and  on  th^se 
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cleared  lands  bad  built  edghteen  or  twenty  villages,  witli  sixty 
to  one  hundred  houses'  or  cabins  to  a  village.  When  these 
Indians  entered  the  Georgian  Bay  region,  what  lands  they 
came  from,  or  how  long  they  had  lived  there  before  Cham- 
plain's  visit,  no  one  has  been  able  to  inform  us.  Back  into 
the  dark  night  of  the  ages,  the  densest  obscurity  conceals  all 
that  would  help  to  enlighten  us  on  the  pre-Cartier  history  of 
the  Wyandotts. 

When  Chamipl'ain  found  them,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  were  a  sedentary  people  living  in  bark  villages 
crowded  into  what  are  now  the  townships  of  Flos,  Medonte, 
Tiny,  Oro,  and  parts  of  what  is  now  Orillia,  Their  forebears 
having  destroyed  the  big  game  in  their  forest,  they  were  com- 
pelled either  to  abandon  their  lands  or  become  fishermen, 
traders  and  gardeners.  They  raised  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins 
for  food,  sunflowers  for  oil,  and  hemp  for  cords  for  fishing 
nets,  for  bundles  and  for  trade.  From  the  Neutral,  Algonquin 
and  the  Petun,  or  Tobacco  tribes  on  their  frontiers,  they  got 
by  trade,  tobacco,  and  skins  of  the  moose,  deer,  beaver  and 
bear,  which,  after  the  coming  of  the  French,  they  brought 
by  canoes  to  Thee  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  and  exchang- 
ed for  knives,  iron  hatchets  and  iron  arrow-tips,  for  swords, 
kettles,  biscuits,  raisins,  e'loth,  and  porcelain  beads. 

Doom  of  the  Hiirons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1646,  the  Iroquois  of  Western  New  York 
declared  war  on  the  Hurons,  and,  invading  Huron  territory 
through  "the  Narrows,"  between  Lakes  'Simcoe  and  Couehi- 
ching,  captured  the  frontier  village  of  Contarea,  slaughtering 
raiany  of  its  people  and  making  prisoners  of  others  whom  they 
spared  for  torture  or  incorporation  into  their  own  ranks.  In 
1648  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  sent  a  formidable  body  of  its 
trained  fighters,  chiefly  Mohawks  and  Sene'cas,  into  the  Huron 
territory.  They  stormed  the  fortified  town  of  Teanaustaye, 
and,  after  mutilating  the  dead,  including  the  Jesuit  Missionary, 
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Father  Antoine  Daniel,  burned  the  town  and  returned  home 
dragging  back  troops  of  prisoners. 

Champlain  Introduces  Brule. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1608,  Ohamplain  returned  from  France 
to  establish  a  settlement  at  Quebec,  his  ship,  which  was  loaded 
with  arms  and  stores,  brought  over  twenty-eight  colonists. 
Among  them  was  a  'boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  whom 
Champlain,  in  the  report  of  his  voyages  and  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  repeatedly  calls  his  servant.  After  superintending 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  known  as  the  aMtation  and  lay- 
ing out  streets  and  gardens,  His  men  were  attacked  by  scurvy 
and  among  the  remnant  of  eight  souls  who  survived  the  hor- 
rors of  the  disease  and  the  severe  winters,  was  his  "servant," 
Etienne  Brule.  When,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  he  had  made 
the  year  before,  Champlain  went  to  Lake  St.  Peter  to  meet 
and  hold  council  with  representatives  of  the  Huron,  Montag- 
nais  and  Algonquin  tribes,  Brule  accompanied  him. 

When  the  council  was  dissolved  and  the  savages  were  mak- 
ing preparations  to  return  to  their  forests,  Brule  asked  his 
master  to  permit  him  to  go  with  them.  Champlain  willingly 
consented  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Iroquet,  an  Al- 
gonquin chief  of  La  Petite  Nation,  or  the  Little  Tribe  of  the 
Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa. 

"I  had  with  me,"  writes  Champlain,  "a  young  lad  who 
had  already  passed  two  winters  at  Quebec,  and  who  desired 
to  go  with  the  Algonquins  to  learn  their  language.  I  thought 
it  well  to  send  him  with  them  that  he  might  see  the  country 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  observe  the  rivers,  the  people,  the  mines 
and  other  strange  things,  that  he  might  report  the  truth  aboiut 
everything.     He  accepted  the  duty  with  pleasoire.  "* 

"Since  it  i*youiir  wish,"  replied  Iroquet,  "we  will  take  the 

•  When  seadlng  boys  with  the  ludiatts  Ohamplain  was  always  care- 
fuJ  to  say  ithat  the  boys  accompanied  the  sava.ges  "by  their  own  de- 
sire. He  had  many  enemies  in  Paris  and  feared  censure  and  influence 
against  himself  in  oas«  death  or  a  seri<ras  aiccfiident  overtook  any  of 
them. 
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boy  with  us  and  deal  with  him  as  with  one  of  our  own ;  but 
we  ask  you  to  t^e  in  exchange  one  of  our  young  men  to  go 
with  you  to  France."  t 

The  voyage  up  the  Ottawa  River  in  those  days  presented 
to  the  young  Frenchman  a  panorama  of  scenic  beauty  unsur- 
passed anywhere  in  New  France.  The  valiey  of  the  Ottawa 
wias  then  a  tropic  paradise  of  gorgeous  soenery,  natural  love- 
liness and  exuberant  beauty.  The  undulations  of  the  banks  of 
the  wondrous  river,  the  teemdng  wealth  of  primoirdial  forest 
vegetation,  the  richly  herbaged  sides  of  the  dark  flowing  river, 
the  wild  flowers  and  berry  plants  robing  its  rugged  slopes,  its 
many  tributaries!,  cascades,  islands  and  iportages,  and  the  awe- 
some silence  of  the  land,  presented  an  alluring  and  fas'cinating 
scene  of  primiitive  beauty. 

It  is  imposisible  for  us  to-day  to  conceive  the  luxuriant 
wealth  of  forest,  stream,  lake  and  river  which  gave  life  to  the 
wilderness,  when  this  homeless  boy— first  of  his  race— canoed 
the  Ottawa.  Through  the  darkling  woods  where,  side  by 
side,  rose  in  marvellous  profusion  birch,  pane,  maple,  spruce, 
and  bemloek,  roamed  deer,  moose,  bear  and  caribou  and  there, 
too,  prowled  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  fox,  and  smaller  fur- 
bearing  animals.  Here,  also,  in  river,  stream  and  lakelet 
swarmed  beavers,  minks,  otters  and  muskrats.  The  waters 
teemed  with  edible  fish  which  furnished  abundant  life  to  the 
wild  geese,  ducks  and  loons  which  floated  on  their  surface. 

When  the  Algonqudns  arrived  at  their  home  on  AUumette 
Island,  Brule  discarded  his  French  clothes  and  put  on  those 
of  his  savage  companions.  He  passed  his  time  huntinjg  and 
fishing,  bent  to  the  task  of  acquiring  the  Algonquin  language 
and  conformed  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  tribe.  He 
returned  with  his  Algonquin  hosts  when  they  came  down, 
June,  1611,  to  meet  Champlain  and  take  part  in  the  great  mid- 
night council  summoned  to  meet  early  in  July  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.    Champlain,  when  record- 


t  Laverdiere,  pp.  368-621. 
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ing  his  descent  of  the  Lachine  Rapids,  says  that  Brule  was 
the  first  white  man  to  shoot  the  dangerous  waters. 

Brule  With  the  Hurons. 

In  the  summer  of  1611  Champlain  entrusted  an  intelligent 
and  'Sturdy  boy  to  the  care  of  the  Hurons  who,  after  exchang- 
ing their  furs  at  Sorel,  were  returning  to  their  hunting  grounds 
on  the  Georgian  Bay.  Brule,  in  all  probability,  went  with  the 
flotilla,  for  neither  Champlain,  Sagard,  or  Brebeuf  make  any 
mention  of  his  name  for  four  years.  If  Aenons,  a  Bear  chief  of 
the  Hurons,  was  at  Three  Rivers,  or  Quebec,  the  sumaner  of 
1611,  then,  for  a  certainty,  Brule  ascended  to  the  Huron 
country,  for  the  Bear  chief,  publicly  stated  in  1633,  the  year 
of  Brule's  death,  that  it  was  he  who,  in  his  awn  canoe,  brought 
him  to  Toanche.  ^ 

Returning  from  the  Huron  .country  Brule  met  Champlain 
at  Montreal  by  appointment,  July  9th,  1615,  and  accompanied 
him  when  he  'left  to  meet  the  warriors  called  to  assemble  at 
Lake  Couchiching.  The  party,  comprising  Champlain,  Brule, 
three  Frenchmen  and  ten  Huron  Indians,  canoed  the  Ottawa 
and  Mattawa  and  arrived  July  25th  at  Lake  Nipissing,  where 
"they  met  with  a  very  welcome  reception."  On  August  1st 
they  returned  to  the  Huron  village  of  Toanche. 

Champlain  Enters  the  War  Coimcil. 

Champlain 's  reasons  for  undertaking  the  arduous  voyage 
from  Quebec  to  Huronia  were  to  visit  and  explore  the  Nipissing 
and  Georgian  Bay  regions,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Algonquin  tribes  and  to  keep  a  promise  he  had  made,  the  year 
before,  to  help  them  in  the  campaign  they  had  entered  upon 
against  their  implacable  foes,  the  Iroquois  of  "Western  New 
York.  Taking  with  him^  Brule,  as  an  interpreter,  and  eight 
of  the  twe'lve  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  the  Franciscan 
friar,  eloseph  Le  Caron,  when  he  separated  from  Champlain 
at  Sorel  and  preceded  him  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  Champlain 

1  Relations,  X,  p.  308. 
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set  out  for  Oahiague  to  mieet  the  war  party  of  Hurons  and 
Nipissings.^ 

From  here,  accoraipanied  by  fighting  contingents  of 
Hurons,  Algonquins  and  Nipissings,  ChiampLain  left  for  Lake 
Couehiiching,  from,  where  ' '  shouldering  th^ir  canoea  and  scanty 
baggage,  "the  naked  host  began  its  march  for  the  Onondaga 
land  of  fifteen  villages. 

The  party  canoed  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  por- 
taged the  forest  to  Sturgeon  Lake,  which  they  sailed,  went 
down  the  Otonabee  and  Trent  iRivers  and  crossing  Lake  On- 
tario, finally  landed  on  the  hunting  grounds:  of  the  Onondagas. 

The  Conestogas. 

Dwelling  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River  was 
a  Huronian  tribe  known  as  Conestogas  or  Andastes,  who  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  Algonquins  living  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Andastes  were  trained  fighters  and 
were  said  to  be  stronger,  swifter  runners  and  physdcally  su- 
perior to  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins. 

By  right  of  conquest  they  laid  claim  to  lands  on  the  western 
side  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  northward  as  far  as  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Iroquois.  Cham/plain  tells  us  that,  in  1615, 
they  occupied  more  than  twenty  villages  and  that  one  of  their 
towns,  Oarantouan,  could  alone  muster  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred marriors.  This  town,  by  its  deputies,  had  promised  to 
send  five  hundred  fighters  to  co-operate  with  the  G-eorgian 
Day  Hurons  when  they  were  ready  to  enter  Iroquois  territory. 
Before  Chamiplain  and  the  Huron  warriors  marched  against 
the  Onondagas,  they  despatched  twelve  men  in  itwo  canoes  to 
invite  the  Conestogas  to  meet  them  at  a  specified  rendezvous 
in  the  Onondaga  country.  Brule  obtained  Champlain's  con- 
sent to  accompany  the  messengers. 

On  the  Way  to  the  Andastes. 

The  deputies  left  Couchiching  September  8th,  1615.  They 
crossed     Lake     Simcoe,     and,     after     canoeing     the     Holland 

2  CaMague  was  a  fortified  village  of  two  hundred  cabins,  built  on 
land  near  the  present  town  of  Orillia.. 
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Riveir,  portag-ed  to  the  Humber,  which  carried  them  to  Lake 
Ontario.  Coasting  its  shores  westward,  they  entered  the 
Niagara  River,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  was  a  village  of 
the  Attiwandarons  or  Nentralai,  where  tbey  were  hospitably 
received.  Leaving  the  village  in  the  dawning  moaning,  they 
moved  warily  "through  a  dark  and  almost  impenetrable  forest, 
wood  and  brush  and  miarshy  bogs;  throug*h  frightful  and  un- 
frequented places  and  wastes, ' '  for  they  were  now  entering  the 
lands  of  their  enemies,  the  Senecas.  Late  that  afternoon  they 
ran  into  "some  'hostile  s-avages  (a  Seneea  hunting  band)  who 
were  returning  to  their  village."  In  the  fight  w'hieh  occurred 
four  Senecas  were  killed  and  two,  who  were  captured,  were  led 
prisoners  into  Carantouan,  a  stoekaded  town  of  the  Oones- 
tagas.  Here  Brule  and  tlie  messengers  were  welcomed  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  with  feasts  and  dajices.  Brule  insisted 
that  valuable  time  was  being  wiasited  in  feasts  and  that  the 
sooner  the  warriors  marched  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
fhe  Hurons,  the  surer  would  be  the  victory  over  the  Onondagas. 
He  contended  that  if  they  delayed  much  longer  they  would 
not  be  able  to  join  the  Hurons  on  October  11th,  the  day  set 
for  the  meeting.  Brule,  however,  could  not  prevail  upon  them 
to  alter  their  conventional  and  traditional  tribal  routine.  The 
chiefs  and  elders  finally  assembled  in  council  and  decided  to 
throw  five  hundred  of  their  warriors  into  the  field.  Unfortun- 
ately, more  pow-wows,  harangues  and  feasts  had  to  be  given, 
and  when,  at  last,  they  started  and  arrived  at  the  place  agreed 
upon,  Champlain  and  the  Hurons,  after  attacking  and  failing 
to  capture  the  Onondaga  stronghold,  retreated  and  recrossed 
Lake  Ontario. 

Brule's  Explorations. 

Returning  to  Carantouan  with  the  Andaste  warriors,  Brule 
wintered  in  their  town,  studying  their  ways  and  habits  of  life 
and  acquiring  valuable  information  on  the  geograjphy  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  regions  of  central  Pennsylvania. 
Early  in  March,  1616,  he  began  the  descent  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  followed  its  windings  to  Chesapeake  Bay.     The  ex- 
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plorer  was  now  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  ihav- 
ing  satisfactorily  carried  out  Champlain's  orders  to  learn  all 
he  could  of  the  land  'and  its  inhabitants,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  the  Huron  country,  descend  to  Quebec  and  report  to 
Champlain.  After  pasisdng  a  week  at  Carantouan,  he  started 
with  expert  guides  for  the  Niagara  River.  On  the  way  the 
party  encountered  a  large  band  of  Seneca  warriors.  The  An- 
dastes  scattered  and  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest 
and  escaped,  but  Brule  lost  his  way  in  the  den'se  woods.  After 
hopelessly  wandering  for  days,  land  exposed  to  perils  and 
hunger,  he  fortunately  discovered  a  well-worn  path.  Follow- 
ing its  devious  windings,  he  slaw  a  number  of  Senecas  fishin,g 
in  ia  large  stream.  Preferring  his  chance  of  probable  death 
or  torture  to  a  certainty  of  perishing  from  hunger  land  ex- 
posure, he  hailed  them  in  Huron,  a  language  almost  identical 
with  their  own.  He  told  them  how  much  he  had  suffered  from 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  They  conducted  him  to  their  village 
on  the  east  bank  of  tihe  Genesee  River,  gave  him  food  and 
treated  him  with  great  kindnesis.  After  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  examined  his  beard,  hands  and  clothes,  the  elders 
of  the  village  led  him  aside  and  asked  him  who  he  was,  where 
he  came  from  and  why  he  was  in  their  country,  Brule  endea- 
voured to  parry  their  questions,  but  the  Seneoas,  discovering 
his  French  origin  and  learning  that  he  passed  through  their 
lands  in  the  company  of  their  inveterlate  enemies,  the  Hurons, 
condemned  him  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

Before  burning  the  prisoner  to  death  they  compelled  him 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  forced  him  to  pass  through  fire,  tore  out 
his  beard  and  four  of  the  nails  of  his  left  hand.  They  then 
stripped  him  for  the  torture,  Brule  wore,  suspended  from  his 
neck  under  his  hunting  shirt,  a  sacred  amulet  or  relic  called 
an  "Angus  Dei."  ^ 

1  Agnus  Dei — The  miniature  figure  of  a  lamb,  symboldzing  the  pas- 
cal lamb  whose  blood,  smeared  on  the  door  posts  of  the  houses  of  the 
Israelites  the  night  the  desitroying  angel  passed  through  the  city  of 
Pharaoh,  indicated  the  Ihomes  of  the  people  of  God.  The  relic  was 
supposed  to  protect  the  wearer  from  all  malign  influences  and  ■  bodily 
harm. 
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An  Indian  noticing  it,  asked  wbat  it  was  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  snatoh  it  from  his  breast.  Brule  struggled  to  retain 
it,  S'hoiuting  that  within  it  was  his  guardian  oki  and  that  if 
they  took  it  and  killed  him  they  would  all  perisih.  When  he 
was  lending  his  denfumciation,  omnious  clouds  formed  in  the 
heavens  and,  las  the  victim  after-w^'ards  said  to  Sagard :  ' '  The 
heavens  darkened,  it  grew  stormy  all  at  once  and  sent  out  so 
miuch  lightning  and  made  so  much  noise  that  the  savages  believ- 
ing their  last  day  had  come,  fled  away  to  their  loabins,  leaving 
me  bound  and  alone.  "^ 

One  of  th'C  warriors,  wbo  from  the  beginning  was  opposed 
to  the  torture  and  death  of  the  prisoner,  now  returned,  un- 
bound and  brought  him  to  his  cabin,  where  he  dressed  his 
wounds  and  offered  him  food  and  drink. 

Brule  Returns  to  Toanche. 

Believing  the  (prisoner  w&^s  under  the  protection  of  a  power- 
ful o'ki,  the  Senecas  now  treated  him  with  exceptional  kindness 
and  made  him  a  welcome  tguest  at  all  their  feasts  and  dances. 
When,  early  in  June,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  Huronia, 
he  was  escorted  by  Seneca  guides  as  far  ts  the  Genesee  River. 
From  here  he  passed  inito  the  hands  of  the  Neutrals,  and  cross- 
ing the  Niagara  River,  arrived  at  last  at  the  Huron  village  of 
Toanche.  After  passing  la  year  in  the  Georgian  Bay  regions,  he 
sailed,  June,  1618,  with  a  Huron  flotilla  for  Three  Rivers, 
Meeting  Champlain,  July  7th,  the  recounted  the  history  of  his 
travels  and  explorations.* 

When  Champlain  was  about  to  again  sail  for  France,  he 
instructed  Brule  to  return  with  the  Hurons,  explore  the  north 
•and  north-west  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  promising  him  a  yearly 
salary  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  for  his  services.  Going 
back  with  the  Hurons,  Brule  settled  in  the  Village  of  Toanche, 
opposite  the  present  town  of  Penetanguishene.  From  here 
he  visited  the  Ottawa's  of  Manito-ulin  Island  and  the  Beaver 


1  Sagard.     Hist,  du  Canada,  P.  ed.  1866,  p.  465. 

2  Voyages,  pp.  321-361,  Laverdiere. 
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tribe  hunting  in  regions  around,  the  North  Channel.  Return- 
ing to  Toaniche,  where  Champlain  had  promised  to  meet  him 
in  the  summer  of  1619,  and  failing  to  heiar  word  of  his  chief, 
he  once  more  sailed  for  Quebec  and  met  Ohamplain.  We  again, 
in  1621,  hear  of  him  at  Toanche,  from  where,  with  a  French 
•companion  named  Grenolle,  he  started  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Brule's  Voyage  to  Lake  Superior. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  the  French  River,  they  sighted  the 
Manitoulin  and  Drummond  Isliand®,  camped  for  a  time  with  the 
Beaver  'Indians  of  the  North  Channel,  and  with  the  Oumisagai 
(Mississauga),  who  worked  a  copped  mine.'-^  From  here  they 
paddled  westward  and  entered — first  of  white  men — the  St. 
Mary's  River.  Canoeing  the  river,  they  landed  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  they  met  the  Sauteuns  or  Chiippewas.  Returning 
to  Toanche,  Brule  accompanied  a  party  of  three  hundred 
Hurons,  leaving  for  the  fur  market  at  Three  Rivers,  Passing 
down  to  Quebec,  he  met  Ohamplain,  July  2nd,  and  informed 
him  of  his  explorations  towards  the  Sea  of  the  North' — Lake 
iSuperior.  He  returned  to  Toanche  with  the  Huron  flotilla. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1625,  in  the  company  of  Sagard,  the 
Franciscan  historian,  and  a  large  party  of  Hurons,  whose 
canoes  were  loaded  with  valuable  furs  for  the  French  market, 
Brule  again  visited  Three  Rivers.  Returning  to  Toanche,  he 
visited  the  Attiwandaronsor  Neutrals  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
and  passed  the  winter  exploring  their  territory. 

Joins  the  English  Fleet. 

Brule  seems  to  have  been  an  ubiquitous  man,  of  a  fickle  na- 
ture and  of  unsettled  habits  of  life.  We  now,  in  1629,  learn 
that  he  is  in  Tadousac,  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saugenay  River,    Here,  the  English  Admiral  Kirke  prevails 

2  "About  eight,  or  a  liundTcd  leagues  (263  miles)  from  the  Hurons, 
there  is  a  mine  of  Ted  copper,  from  which  the  imterpreter  Brule 
showed  me  a  large  ingot  when  he  came  back  with  a  man  named 
Grenolle,  from  a  voyage  he  made  to  the  natives."  Sgard,  Hist,  du 
Canada,  p.  716. 
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upon  him  and   another   of   Champlain's  interpreters,   named 
Marsolet,  to  pilot  the  Enfglish  fleet  to  Quebec. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Quebec,  Brule  returned  to  Tadou- 
sac  on  the  same  ship  which  carried  Champlain  and  Father 
Brebeuf  to  the  fur  post.  (Here  Chamjplain,  meeting  Brule 
face  to  face,  gave  him  la  merciless  tongue-thrashing  and  point- 
ed out  to  him  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct  in  betraying  his 
friends.  He  charged  him.  with  being  a  traitor  to  his  country- 
men, to  France,  aaid  to  his  religion,  ended  by  telling  him:  '-'If 
you,  who  roam  around  so  much,  be  ever  caught  by  us,  you  will 
be  fortunate  if  you  escape  the  penalty  of  your  treason. ' '  ^ 
Champlain  sailed  for  England  with  Kirke,  but  there  remained 
at  Tadousac  with  Brule  a  Huron  named  Louis  Amantacha, 
who  spoke  and  understood  French,  for,  when  a  boy  be  waa 
brought  to  France,  where  he  lived  for  a  year  and  'had  been 
treatedl  kindly.  This  Louis  was  presetiit  when  Ohamplain 
charged  Brule  with  treason  to  the  French,  the  friends  of  the 
Hurons,  His  statement  aifterwairds  was  the  death  of  Brule.^ 
Brule  returned  to  Toanehe  to  live  with  Aenons,  headman  of  the 
village,  and  was  with  him  when  De  Caen  came  to  Quebec, 
July,  1632,  to  restore  the  French  regime  in  Canada. 

Pitiable  End  of  Brule. 

Now  that  the  French  were  again  masters  of  the  country 
and  the  fur  market  at  Three  Rivers  was  re-opened,  the  Hurons 
began  to  investigate  the  rumors  and  gossip  bearing  upon 
Brule's  treason  against  Champlain  and  their  allies  the  French. 
While  Quebec  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  Hurons 
remained  neutral,  but  now,  that  the  English  had  retired,  con- 
ditions were  changed.  If  Brule  had  any  presentiment  of  im- 
pending disaster  or  approaching  death,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
escape.  The  members  of  the  Bear  council  were  secretly  called 
together  at  Toanehe  to  which  Louis  Amantacha,  a  member  of 

1  Voyages,  VI.,  p.  267,  and  seq. 

2  Louis  Amantacha  declared  that  Brule  was  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  a  Frenchman,  because  he  had  left  his  nation  and  gone  over  to  the 
English."     Relations,  Vol.  V.,  p.  241. 
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the  Oord  tribe,  was  invited.  When  questioned  he  repeated 
what  he  had  seen  and  h'eard  at  Tadousac  wh-ere  Ohamplain,  in 
the  presence  of  Echon  (Brebeuf),  accused  Brule  of  treason. 

Aenons,  a  new  war  chief  of  the  Bear  tribe,  said  that  Cham- 
plain  and  Echon  were  and  had  been  staumch  friends  of  the 
Hurons.  He  contended  that  Champlain  would  soon  asik  why 
his  friends  the  Hurons,  especially  the  Bear  clan,  harboured 
ihis  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  the  French.  Brule^  he  asserted, 
when  betraying  Ghamplain,  betrayed  the  members  of  the  Bear 
clan  who  were  now  called  upon  to  vindicate  themselves.  Echon 
was  sure  to  return  to  them  and  Champlain  might  possibly  ac- 
company him.  /How  were  they  going  to  explain  their  hospi- 
tality to  Brule,  the  friend  of  the  English,  who  were  allies  of 
their  deadly  foes,  the  Iroquois. 

*  Brule  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  council  as  a  traitor 
to  the  French  and  as  an  ally  of  the  English  and  the  Iroquois. 
After  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  June,  1633,  his  body  was 
broiled  and  devoured  by  the  savages.  Thus  perished  the  daunt- 
less voyageur,  Etienne  Brule,  the  first  white  man  to  canoe  the 
waters  of  Lake  Huron,  ascend  St.  Mary  Eiver,  and  stand  upon 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Toanche,  where  his  bones  were 
interred,  was  built  on  land  very  near  Otoucha,  opposite  Pene- 
tanguishene,  where  a  large  cross  stands  to-day  marking  Cham- 
plain's  landing,  August  1st,  1615.  He  was  killed  in  the  prime 
of  Ms  manhood,  in  the  thirty-iseventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  first  of  bis  race  to  make  the  voyage  from  Quebec  City. 
through  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  first 
to  sail  Lake  Ontario  and  visit  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  the 
first  to  cross  over  Northern  New  York  and  descend  the  Susque- 
ha;nna  River,  passing  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  touching  Virginia  soil. 

*  After  a  close  examination  of  the  "Relations  of  the  Jesuit's," 
Sagard's  "Histoire  du  Canada,"  Ohamplain's  writings,  Father  Jones' 
"Old  Huronia,"  and  especially  Dr.  A.  F.  Hunter's  "Huron  Village 
Sites,"  we  are  satisfied  that  the  skull  and  bones  of  Etienne  Brule 
were  buried  somewhere  in  Lot  1,  17th  Concession  of  Tiny.  It  is  possible 
that,  according  to  custom  of  the  Hurons,  his  weapons,  pipe,  etc.,  and 
perhaps,  a  small  metal  cross,  were  placed  in  the  grave  with  his  remains. 
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t  Soon  after  the  death  of  Brule  on  epidemic  carried  off  many 
■of  the  inhabitants  of  Toanche,  and  when  a  shaman,  or  medi- 
dine  man  of  the  tribe,  declared  he  had  seen  the  ghost  of  the 
sister  of  Brule  flying  through  the  forest  and  hovering  over 
Toanohe,  they  burned  the  village,  moved  inland  from  the  bay 
about  two  miles  and  built  Teandeouiata,  where  Father  Brebeuf 
dwelt  when  he  returned  to  re-open  the  mission  to  the  Hurons, 
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t  Gabriel  Sagard,  wriitin'g  of  the  death  of  Brule,  says:  "At  least, 
the  unfortunate  Brule  was  condemned  to  deatih,  and,  after  his  death, 
.his  body  was  eaten  by  the  Hurons,  for  whom  he,  for  a  long  time, 
acted  as  interpreter.  They  murdered  him  for  some  hatred  'they,  for 
a  long  time,  held  against  him,  for  I  know  not  wha^t  reason  or  for  what 
fault  he  committed  against  tlhem  .  .  .  For  many  years  he  d^velt  with 
them,  living  as  one  of  themselves,  acting  as  their  interpreter  with 
tlie  French,  and  after  all  Ms  services  his  only  reward  was  a  miserable 
death  and  an  unhappy  and  deplorable  end.  I  pray  that  God,  if  it  be 
His  holy  will,  may  have  mercy  on  'his  soul."    Hist.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  431,  432. 
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H^ru  Sft^.  i^an  Marrta,  i.®.,  HS.i., 
it^Ji  marrl?  Btl?,  1923 

Weep  not  for  him !   We  should  rejoice  who  knew  him  best, 
Who  by  his  friendships  kindling  power  were  truly  blest, 
Who  knew  the  tenderness  that  lay  deep  in  his  breast — 
We  should  not  mourn,  but  cheer  for  him  now  gone  to  rest. 

His  was  a  thoughtful,  earnest  mind,  noble,  sincere ; 
His  was  a  kindly  comrade  heart  aye  full  of  cheer; 
His  was  the  vision  and  the  hope  that  cast  out  fear; 
His  was  a  life  of  purpose  high,  while  he  was  here. 

His  kindness  filled  sad  hearts  with  joy  and  gratitude; 
The  deepest  things  in  human  life  he  understood; 
For  justice,  honour,  truth  and  right  he  nobly  stood; 
He  lived  Christ's  highest  principles  of  brotherhood. 

Better  because  he  lived,  let  us  live  for  the  right; 

Wiser  for  what  he  taught,  let  us  walk  in  the  light 

He  lit,  when  climbing  up  life's  path,  to  make  it  bright. 

And  follow  cheering,  where  he  led  up  toward  life's  height;; 

Until  we  see  life's  sunlit  west,  and  say,  "good  night." 

—JAMES  L..  HUGHES,  in  the  Mail  and  Empire. 
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3n  iif morii  of  fHg  '^dm^h  iFatI|?r  anil  ?§ta 
QJalcB  of  llottiite  ^rotlattlJ 


Gleameth  a  pearl  on  the  brow  of  dear  Scotland, 
Shining  undimned  thro'  the  mist  of  the  years, 

Bright  as  the  dewdrop  that  glists  on  the  heather, 
Faith  sees  thy  lustre  thro'  similes  and    thro'  tears. 

Smiles — for  the  glory  that  greeteth  thy  setting, 
Malcolm's   fair  jewel.     Thy   altar-light's  ray 

Vied  with  thy  radiance  tender  and  holy, 

Pleasing  the  Godhead  by  night  and  by  day. 

Tears — Caledonia,  bereft  of  the  heirloom, 

Loving  hearts  bro't  her  from  Erin  the  true. 

Weeps  for  her  treasurer  of  hope  and  of  loving, 

Yearns  for  the  faith  that  will  pierce  Heaven's  blue. 

Gem  beyond   price,  for  thy  kingdom  be  ransom. 
Win  it  for  God !    At  the  altar  we  kneel, 

Praying  that  Scotland  may  find  Margaret's  blessing. 
Seeking  her  pearl  in  the  "Land  o'  the  Leal." 

"MIRIAM." 


ST.  MAEGAKET   OF   SCOTLAND 
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THE  MOTIVE  OF  OUR  SEPARATE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Rev.  p.  J.  KiBBY. 

^tfUERE  one  to  judge  by  the  advertised  interest  expressed 
^It^  with  varying  degrees  of  harmony,  on  the  essential  sub- 
ject of  education,  by  experts  and  non-experts  alike,  the 
presient  should  be  the  golden  age  of  educational  progress  and 
peace.  With  the  excellent  school  equipment,  the  high  standard 
of  intellectual  efficiency  required  of  teaching,  the  pleasant 
sacrifice  of  the  ancient  idea  of  promiscuous  whipping,  the 
course  of  true  scholarship  should  run  along  with  velvety 
smoothness  and  depth,  and  the  millennium  of  school  children 
should  have  already  arrived.  Many  of  the  glaring  mistakes 
and  errors  of  the  past  have  been  corrected,  yet  an  unpreju- 
diced observer  might  occasionally  detect  the  pernicuous  influ- 
ence of  quackery-  Like  the  traveller  who  could  not  see  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees  nor  the  city  because  of  the  houses, 
the  quack  is  so  engrossed  with  his  searchlight  examining  and 
experimenting  on  more  details  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  true 
principles  and  purposes  of  education.  A  starving  man  sought 
relief  from  two  well^supplied  travelling  gentlemen.  They 
quarreled  as  to  whether  he  should  be  fed  with  milk  or  meat, 
bread  or  wine,  and  they  finally  decided  not  to  give  him  any- 
thing at  all.  The  poor  man  died.  Anybody  but  quarrelsome 
quacks  would  have  saved  his  life  by  avoiding  trifles  and  de- 
tails in  favour  of  applying  vital  principles. 

Education  is  a  preparation  for  and  a  development  of  life. 
It  is  not  a  mere  school  affair,  it  is  a  life  work  that  goes  on  un- 
ceasingly until  the  last  gate  towards  death  has  closed.  Like 
life  it  has  a  starting  point  and  like  life  it  has  an  end  or  goal  in 
view. 
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In  the  process  of  development  there  are  three  factors  to  be 
considered : 

(1)  The  immature   child  capable   of  development. 

(2)  The  purpose  in  view  of  that  development. 

(3)  The  educator  who  help«  the  child  to  realize  life's  goal. 
Attention  is  principally  directed  here  to  the  second  factor. 

The  most  modern  system  of  educating,  rightly  tends  to  put 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  on  the  child  himself.  It  seeks 
to  develop  the  individuality  of  the  child  according  to  the  laws 
and  forces  of  child-mind.  It  promotes  discipline  through  the 
sense-training,  dignity  and  responsibility  of  each  child  under 
tuition.  It  protects  every  child's  legitimate  liberty  and  recog- 
nizing equal  right  to  education  in  all,  discards  favouritism 
and  neglect  where  high  native  ability  or  the  absence  of  it 
might  tempt  to  indulge  in  those  defects.  The  capable  pupil 
is  neither  repressed  nor  glorified  nor  is  the  less  capable  un- 
sympathetically  suppressed  and  discouraged.  By  keen  obser- 
vation, lessons  are  learned  from  the  strong  child  and  the  weak, 
who  being  properly  understood  are  sweetly  and  proportionate- 
ly moved  through  the  stages  of  progress  that  lead  to  the  goal 
of  useful  life.  Viewing  the  child  as  a  mere  cipher  or  figure 
in  the  aggregate  of  school  numbers,  looking  back  on  the  child 
as  child  merely  and  forgetting  what  the  child  is  being  educated 
for,  will  never  achieve  this  goal. 

Education  comes  through  many  sources.  It  comes  through 
our  struggle  for  control  with  the  forces  of  nature,  through  the 
influence  of  environment,  through  the  work  and  experiences 
of  the  past,  through  State  organizations  and  institutions, 
through  social,  religious  and  family  life,  through  occupations, 
associations  and  through  games  of  recreation;  but  the  one  great 
educational  force  is  the  school.  The  school  takes  the  child 
when  the  mental  powers  are  young,  pliable  and  impression- 
able. The  impressions  stamped  on  the  child  at  that  plastic 
period  remain  to  colour  and  interpret  life  no  matter  how  varied 
its  experience  may  be. 
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The  good  school  is  a  great  social  centre,  it  develops  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  individual  to  fit  him  for  good 
citizenship  so  that  he  gives  to  society  his  best  efforts  to  exe- 
cute the  requirements  of  a  well-ordered  society.  This  is  edu- 
cation from  the  Ethical  standpoint.  It  introduces  young  life 
to  the  share  in  the  inherited  resources  of  the  race  and  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  social  organization.  Education  cannot  stop 
here,  for  there  is  another  society  besides  that  of  human  society 
and  that  other  is  fellowship  with  God.  Complete  society  in- 
cludes God  and  man.  The  child  has  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
social  nature  and  destiny,  hence  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
social  nature  of  the  child  must  receive  development  and  direc- 
tion. The  child  has  a  right  to  participate  in  the  spiritual 
inheritances  of  mankind — the  most  precious  of  which  is  to  enter 
into  right  relations  with  its  Creator,  Preserver  and  Judge, 
viz.,  God,  the  first  beginning  and  the  last  end.  Religion  is 
not  a  part  of  education,  but  the  essential  character  of  a  true 
complete  development  of  the  human  being.  Religion  is  not  a 
side  issue  in  education,  it  is  not  a  special  course  like  that  of 
law  or  medicine  or  engineering,  it  is  not  something  of  interest 
to  a  special  class  of  people  or  for  special  circumstances.  Reli- 
gion belongs  to  man  as  man,  it  deals  with  the  groundwork 
of  our  existence,  it  enters  into  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe 
and  affects  every  relation  of  human  life. 

It  therefore  penetrates  the  preparation  for  life  which  is 
education — hence  education  without  religion  is  not  education 
in  the  complete  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  merely  special  training, 
and  this  special  training  receives  unity  and  direction  from  re- 
ligious education.  Religion  therefore  is  the  bone,  flesh  and 
sinew  of  complete  education.  If  special  times,  places  and 
materials  are  set  aside  with  a  view  to  the  religious  development 
of  the  child,  it  is  only  in  order  that  his  whole  development  in 
every  department  may  ibe  raised  to  the  religious  level.  The 
child  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  faculties,  but  a  unit.  Tlie 
child  does  not  work  with  memory  now,  intellect  here  and  heart 
there,  but  the  whole  child  works  as  a  unit  in  each  of  hir. 
studies.     Religion  alone   gives  unification  to   this  process  of 
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development,  it  covers  every  relation  of  the  child  with  the 
whole  world,  with  material  creation  with  human  society  and 
with  ultimate  purpose  of  created  things. 

Thus  religion  instead  of  being  a  department  of  Education, 
is  an  implicit  motive  of  it.  It  is  the  end  that  presides  over 
the  beginning  and  gives  unity  to  all  the  stages  of  the  process. 
In  creating  the  ehild  to  His  Own  image  God  implanted  the  re- 
ligious instinct  which  is  to  be  developed  and  from  which  the 
religious  growth  of  the  individual  springs  and  God  aids  this 
development  with  His  grace.  Hence  at  every  step  in  religious 
education  God  .himself  the  living  God,  the  word  that  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  is  the  supreme 
factor.  Parents  and  educators  are  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God,  into  their  hands  God  has  placed  the  lives  that  are  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  His  Kingdom — for  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  grow  by  securing  control 
of  young  life.  The  religious  impulse  must  be  fed  and  led  on 
to  full  manhood  through  voluntary  obedience  to  Christ.  This 
is  religious  education — it  controls  the  streams  at  its  source. 
The  great  river  of  humanity  is  what  it  is  made  to  be  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school.  Every  parent,  every  teacher  and 
every  one  that  moulds  the  life  of  a  ehild,  is  bound  to  the 
service  of  God,  to  reveal  Him,  hence  they  are  makers  of  his- 
tory and  of  civilization,  they  are  promoting  or  holding  back 
the  triumph  God's  Kingdom  upon  earth. 

Nature  educates,  man  educates,  but  the  supreme  director  is 
God.  The  stages  of  God's  revelations  were  direct  steps  in  the 
gradual  training  of  the  human  race  towards  its  goal  and  des- 
tiny. Through  tliem  we  learned  of  a  Personal  God,  of  a  human 
soul  bearing  His  image,  of  the  transient  nature  of  this  life,  of 
our  ultimate  sharing  with  Him  of  heaven,  if  worthy,  that  we 
live  truly  and  completely  only  so  far  as  we  live  in  God.  This 
teaching  must  enter  into  the  child's  training,  for  every  bap- 
tised child,  rich  or  poor,  slave  or  free,  is  heir  of  heaven,  and  all 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious,  are  given 
him  as  moans  to  that  end.  The  training  of  these  faculties  is 
bounded  by  Divine  Revelation  and  centres  round  the  person- 
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ality  of  Jesus  Christ,  This  is  what  we  mean  by  ''Religious 
Atmosphere"  in  the  school.  It  means  that  the  child 'si  training 
must  be  permeated  by  religious  principles;  that  God's  dele- 
gate, the  Christian  educator,  forms  the  pupil  according  to  the 
religious  system  fixed  by  the  Divine  Redeemer.  In  every  stage 
of  development  young  life  is  silently  strengthend  by  the  pre- 
venient  grace  of  the  great  Exemplar  who  "enlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  this  world."  In  some  countries  this 
true  goal  of  education  is  shut  out  by  the  laws  that  govern 
public  education,  these  laws  force  public  instructors  to  accept 
vague  theories  and  systems  that  are  positivistic,  pantheistic 
and  materialistic  and  find  no  higher  aim  in  life  and  teaching 
than  a  form  of  bare  utilitarianism,  Tliese  systems  are  hostile 
to  the  divinely-planted  religious  instinct  in  man,  to  his  intellec- 
tual needs  and  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  which  are  the  im- 
memorial possession  of  Christian  people.  They  violate  the 
''Crown  Rights"  of  Christ — dethrone  Him  from  his  place  in 
the  school,  shut  off  the  most  exalting  influence  of  life  and 
by  a  lop-sided  development  concentrate  the  faculties  of  the 
child  upon  material  interests  and  pursuits  alone-  It  is  of  this 
system  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked,  "I  doubt  if 
the  devil  himself  could  advise  a  worse  scheme  of  social  destruc- 
tion," and  again  when  he  said  in  1840,  "Take  care  what  you 
are  about,  unless  you  base  education  on  religion,  you  are  only 
(bringing  up  so  many  clever  devils."  Are  we  of  to-day  begin- 
ning to  see  that  prophecy  fulfilled?  The  system  in  vogue  in 
public  schools  of  those  countries  falls  short  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  religious  education  and  cannot  be  accepted  in  con- 
science by  Catholics. 

Catholics  of  some  countries  pay  a  double  fine,  one  for  the 
educational  system  they  cannot  in  conscience  accept ;  the  other 
for  the  education  they  can  accept,  'The  State,  there,  being 
neither  tolerant  nor  intolerant,  recognizes  no  religion  and  is 
content  to  provide  an  absolutely  secular  education.  This  is  an 
evasion  rather  than  a  solution  of  the  religious  problem.  Catho- 
lics being  vitally  concerned  about  the  religious  training  of 
their  children  cannot  conscientiously  evade  the  religious  issue 
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and  consequently  insist  on  the  possession  of  a  school  system 
consonant  with  their  unalterable  religious  convictions  and  out- 
look on  life.  Enlightened  non-Catholic  educators  admit  that 
this  position  is  correct,  logical  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
civilization. 

Educating  is  not  gorging  a  child  with  knowledge.  He  may 
be,  as  Dooley  says,  "the  best  read  and  most  ignorant"  person 
ever  known.  Storing  up  facts  does  not  form  the  intellect  much 
less  mould  the  heart,  the  will  and  form  character.  The  child 
is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being.  Knowledge  of  reli- 
gious doctrines  is  not  in  itself  education  or  religion,  in  this 
he  may  be  very  learned  and  very  irreligious.  Neither  is  reli- 
gion a  lesson  like  arithmetic.  Religion  is  a  virtue.  It  should 
he  the  aim  of  education  to  form  the  child  to  the  virtue  of  Reli- 
gion. The  Virtue  of  Religion  is  the  virtue  of  justice  to  God. 
Justice  to  Grod — which  implies  united,  public,  docile  and 
voluntary  worship — is  practically  unattainable  except  the  re- 
ligious training  of  pupils  claims  the  especial  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  educator.  The  pupil  who  is  not  trained  to  give 
God  His  due,  will  not  be  just  to  fellow-men. 

The  accumulation  of  knowledge,  or  learning,  while  a  help 
to  the  mind,  does  not  make  an  individual  or  society  morally 
better.  To  be  a  cure  for  infidelity,  a  preventative  of  crime,  a 
guarantee  that  the  Christian  Law  will  be  observed,  education 
must  be  moral,  spiritual  and  mental.  The  formation  of  char- 
acter, strong,  upright,  honourable  and  religious,  in  the  purpose 
of  religious  teaching.  "We  must  distinguish  between  instruc- 
tion and  true  education.  Religious  knowledge  even,  will  not 
suffice  to  influence  conduct.  The  heart  must  be  moved  and  the 
precepts  of  Religion  put  into  practice.  Education,  then,  is  a 
process  of  mental  and  spiritual  growth  judiciously  directed. 
Applied  to  religious  teaching,  it  reduces  moral  lessons  into 
practice  and  crystalizes  the  character.  Character  is  the  result 
of  action  from  free,  conscientious  and  rational  motives.  The 
child  acquires  the  habit  of  doing  the  right  thing  from  prin- 
ciple and  well-grounded  conviction  and  these  lessen  the  danger 
of  disaster  when  he  is  left  to  face  the  grim  difficulties  of  life. 
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It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  failure  of  religious  instruc- 
tion to  gain  permanent  effect  on  the  character  ia  due  at  times, 
to  the  aggressive,  repulsive  methods  by  which  it  is  imparted. 
Hard  and  dry  methods  also  lead  to  aversion  for  religious  prac- 
tices and  subsequent  neglect  of  religious  duties.  A  life-long 
adherence  to  religious  principles  and  constancy  in  their  prac- 
tice, may  be  traced,  under  God,  to  the  original  influence  of 
religious  instruction  imparted  to  the  young  mind  in  the  right 
way  and  under  favourable  conditions.  The  simple  religious 
instruction  imparted  by  an  intelligent,  pious  and  patient  mo- 
ther remains  in  after  life  to  direct  and  cheer  the  child  in  adult 
trials  and  difficulties.  There  is  nothing  strained  in  the  mo- 
ther's teaching.  It  is  natural,  easy,  free.  'It  is  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  affectionate  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  child.  Teachers  of  experience  adopt  it  as  their 
model. 

Impatient  and  discouraged  teachers  should  remember  that 
striking  results  do  not  come  at  once,  from  moral  training. 
Moral  habits  take  time  to  grow  and  often  meet  with  grave 
obstacles.  The  grace  of  God — without  whom  we  can  do  nothing 
— comes  into  play  opportunely  and  the  teacher  has  the  first 
honour  to  co-operate  in  this  divine  work  which  fructifies  in 
good  time. 

It  is  the  care  of  our  Separate  Public  School  Boards  to  pro- 
vide schools  and  teachers  for  the  Christian  culture  and  con- 
duct of  the  children  entrusted  to  them.  The  teacher  essentially 
makes  the  school  and  the  teachers  under  this  system  are  men 
and  womn  who  have  consecrated  and  devote  their  lives  to  the 
profession  of  Christian  education.  The  atmosphere  of  school 
life  in  which  they  live,  the  measured  regularity  of  their  daily 
duties,  insure  to  our  schools,  advantages  which  come  from 
whole-souled  and  undivided  attention.  Schools  presided  over 
by  teachers  of  this  type  cannot  otherwise  be  considered  than 
centres  of  true  culture  as  well  as  of  thorough  secular  educa- 
tion. 

A  system  of  education  which  aims  to  achieve  in  pupils  the 
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formation  of  good  and  virtuous  habits  of  mind,  heart  and  will, 
is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  Christian  civilization,  the  surest 
way  to  desirable  progress  and  peace.  This,  concisely,  is  the  mo- 
tive of  our  Separate  Public  School  system  of  education. 


A  g^tgli  for  ti|]?  Hung  A90 

Julian  E,  Johnstone. 

Th€  light  is  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  lark  is  up  in  the  blue, 
And  his  silvery  notes  float  downward  liye  musical  drops  of  dew ; 
I  stand  at  my  lattice  listening,  and  I  would  that  I  felt  the  joy 
To  see  the  sun  and  hear  the  song  that  I  felt  when  a  little  boy ; 
For  the  light  is  soft  and  golden,  and  the  music  is  golden  too, 
But  somehow  they  fail  to  move  me  as  they  used  to  when  life 
was  new. 

The  ibreeze  comes  in  from,  the  garden,  with  the  scent  of  the  red, 
red  rose, 

And  the  balm  of  the  scarlet  'balsame,  that  wake  from  their  night 
repose ; 

The  breeze  comes  in  from  the  garden,  and  its  breathing  is  sweet 
and  •eool, 

For  it  dipped  its  wigs  in  passing  in  the  wave  of  a  pearly  pool, 

And  it  kisses  my  .aching  eyelids,  and  my  throbbing  temple's 
white. 

But  ah  me !  for  the  old-time  breezes,  and  the  old,  old-time  de- 
light ! 
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The  Beverly  bells  are  ringing,  and  their  sound  is  silvery  clear, 
And  the  rhyme  and  chime  and  the  cadences  fall  soothingly  on 

mine  ear; 
The  robbins  all  are  a-istir  below,  the  juniper  buds  above, 
And  all  is  bright  in  the  morning  light,  and  as  kind  and  as  sweet 

as  love ; 
But  the  bells  of  Beverly  ringing,  the  bobolink  chirming  low. 
Awake  in  my  heart  no  music  like  the  music  of  long  ago. 

Oh,  what  was  the  charm  of  the  old-time  that  everything  then 

could  please? 
Was  the  old-time  light  a  isofter  light  or  greener  the  old-time 

trees  ? 
Had  the  birds  of  boyhood  sweeter  songs  or  the  buds  a  brighter 

T>loom, 
Or  the  lavender,  and  the  lilac  boug^hs  a  more  divine  perfume? 
I  know  not;  I  cannot  make  answer,  but  down  in  my  heart  I 

know 
That  I  miss  in  to-day  the  glory  I  felt  in  the  long  ago. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  UPON  MODERN  ART 

AS  in  many  a  sacred  painting  the  divine  persons  are  seen 
descending  upon  earth,  attended  by  angels  who,  with 
trumpets,  unheard  by  men,  announce  the  visitation;  so 
religion  revealed  to  prepare  men  for  the  next  world,  sits  en- 
throned in  this  with  all  the  arts,  its  ministers  and  servants. 
It  is  a  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  it  has  recognized 
to  the  utmost  the  spirituality  of  art.  It  has  denied  the  dogma 
the  most  absurd,  that  with  the  use  of  the  highest  powers  of 
the  imagination,  and  with  delight  in  the  beauty  with  which 
God  has  clothed  the  world,  his  worship  is  incompatible.  It 
has  not  made  piety  a  thing  ugly,  repulsive,  barren;  a  mere  as- 
sent of  the  will  to  an  abstraction.  The  child  of  the  Church, 
standing  in  a  world  where  the  rainbow  bends  above  him,  and 
sunset  opens  the  burning  gates  of  heaven,  is  not  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  seven  colours,  the  seven  sins;  or  at  least,  but  secular 
beauty,  to  be  banished  from  the  house  of  worship;  with  the 
voices  of  birds  and  winds,  and  waters,  and  the  Gothic  gran- 
deur of  forests  around  him,  he  is  not  taught  that  music  and 
architecture  interfere  with  piety,  or  if  used  at  all  in  worship, 
must  be  limited  to  their  lowest  and  simplest  forms.  Of  creeds 
I  do  not  need  to  speak;  but  this  much  it  is  necessary  to  say 
in  the  strict  limits  of  my  subject,  that  the  world  owes  to  Ca- 
tholicism so  much  of  its  music,  and  painting,  and  architec- 
ture, that,  had  the  world  been  without  the  Church,  these  arts, 
though  of  human  origin  and  though  highly  developed  before 
the  Christian  era,  would  in  their  modern  forms  probably  be 
still  in  their  infancy. 

In  sculpture,  undoubtedly,  the  Greeks  surpassed  even 
Michael  Angelo;  the  statues  of  Phidias,  though  in  ruins,  are 
the  wonder  and  despair  of  artists.     The  Roman  empire  built 
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temples,  roads,  aqueducts,  the  Colosseum,  and,  when  it  fell 
the  arts,  even  in  these  less  imaginative  forms,  seem  to  have 
fallen  with  it.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  art  worthy  of 
the  name  in  Europe.  Apollo,  blind  and  dumb,  wandered 
without  a  home  or  a  temple ;  for  though  in  those  centuries 
there  must  have  been  men  born  to  be  composers,  or  painters, 
or  sculptors,  they  were  born  too  soon  or  too  late.  Athens  had 
fallen ;  Christian  Ronie  had  not  arisen  to  her  destined  greatness. 
So  the  world  slumbered  in  darkness  till  the  Catholic  Church 
wrought  the  miracle  by  which  the  arts  were  raised  from  their 
tombs  and  made  her  interpreters  and  ministers.  This  cannot 
be  denied,  that  she  gave  the  impulse  to  the  revival  of  art,  en- 
couraged its  development,  inspired  it  with  energy,  and  pur- 
pose, and  faith,  and  so  sent  it  forth  to  bless  and  transfigure 
the  world.  In  every  city  in  Europe  she  built  a  cathedral.  In 
Rome,  St.  Peter's;  in  Paris,  Notre  Dame;  in  Vienna,  the  Dom 
Kirche ;  in  Milan,  La  Duomo.  No  town  was  without  its  church, 
few  of  them  without  beauty,  many  monuments  of  the  genius 
of  their  builders.  Because  the  Saviour  was  born  in  a  stable, 
it  was  not  held  an  article  of  faith  that  He  should  be  worshipped 
in  a  barn.  The  Church  believed  that  the  temple  should  show 
that  it  was  built  not  for  the  service  of  man,  but  of  God.  To 
adorn  these  majestic  buildings  she  summoned  the  sister  arts. 
Through  the  stained  windows, 

"the  panes 
Of  ancient  churches,  passionate 
With  martyred  saints,  without  angels  wait, 
"With  Virgin  and  with  Crucified," 

the  light  shone  holier  for  that  transfiguration.  There  tho 
painter  told  in  language  all  could  read  the  solemn  story  of 
the  religion  they  believed.  How  in  a  manger  the  Christ  was 
born,  and  worshipped  by  the  wise  men  whom  the  mysterious 
star  had  led  from  the  Chaldean  plains ;  how  the  holy  mother 
.iourneyed  with  Joseph  into  Egypt,  bearing  in  her  arms  the 
Babe  who  came  into  the  world  Himself  to  bear  the  burden 
of  its  grief;  how  He  taught  the  poor  and  healed  the  sick, 
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raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  bade  the  Magdalene  sin 
no  more ;  how  He  spake  with  God  upon  the  mount,  and  was 
tempted  by  the  fiend,  betrayed  by  Judas,  tried  by  Pilate,  and 
crucified  upon  Calvary ;  how  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  the  Marys 
wept  all  night;  and  how,  when  He  was  buried,  angels  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  and  apostles  beheld  hira 
ascend  into  the  depths  of  heaven.  Upon  the  sacred  walls, 
which  were  to  these  pious  worshippers  as  windows  opening 
into  the  Holy  Land,  they  saw  miracles,  transfigurations,  ascen- 
sions, the  agonies  of  martyrs,  the  adorations  of  saints,  and — 
vision  of  all  visions  fairest — the  tender  face  of  the  Virgin 
bending  in  prophetic  sadness  above  the  Infant  Jesus.  But 
with  other  than  silent  teachers  the  Church  appealed  to  the 
soul.  Music,  whose  miraculous  voice  utters  all  passions,  pains, 
delights,  and  truths,  breathed  her  beautiful  religion  on  the  air. 
She  sang  of  what  Raphael  and  Titian  painted ;  of  the  birth  and 
the  death,  and  the  resurrection;  of  the  prayers  of  penitence, 
the  anguish  of  strife,  the  rapture  of  heaven,  the  torments  of 
hell ;  and  in  her  voice  were  heard  sobs,  and  cries,  and  suppli- 
cations, thunders  of  divine  wrath,  trumpets  of  doom  and  of  re- 
demption, and  choruses  upon  choruses  of  angels  proclaiming 
the  glory  of  God.  In  all  the  arts  the  Church  embodied  Chris- 
tianity; as  she  converted  souls,  so  she  converted  music  and 
painting.  By  the  twelfth  century,  nay,  before  that,  all  the  art 
of  Europe  was  Catholic.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  wherever 
a  school  of  art  existed,  however  humble,  its  highest  aspira- 
tions were  through  the  Catholic  Church.  The  ideality  of  art, 
as  we  may  see  in  its  remaining  works,  was  then  almost  exclu- 
sively religious;  to  be  imaginative  was  to  be  pious.  Centuries 
before  the  dawn  of  modern  painting,  in  the  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  cloisters,  laborious  monks,  slowly  perfecting  their  won- 
derful illuminated  missals,  were  unawares  preparing  the  advent 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto.  The  tradition  that  St.  Luke  was  a 
painter  was  carefully  cherished  by  his  disciples,  who  may 
have  found  inspiration  in  the  legend  that  he  painted  a  por- 
trait of  the  Saviour.  Thus  it  is  probable,  and  other  reasons 
might  be  cited,  that  modern  art  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Church,  but  born  within  its  monasteries,  was  cherished   till 
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it  grew  too  great  for  them  alone,  and  then,  as  the  child  of  th* 
Church,  turned  in  natural  faith  and  gratitude  to  the  servica 
of  its  parent. 

The  Church  was  the  chief  patron  of  the  early  painters; 
it  furnished  not  only  their  inspiration,  but  their  occupation. 
There  is  little  trace  of  the  earliest  Christian  art ;  but  Eusebius, 
whose  history  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  men- 
tions that  images  of  Christ  were  then  common.  In  the  third 
century  pictures  had  been  generally  introduced  in  the 
churches  of  Palestine.  But  it  was  scarcely  before  the  twelfth 
century  that  Catholic  art  gave  promise  of  that  splendour 
which  in  later  days  exalted  it  above  all  rivalry.  We  find 
Cimabue  famous  about  the  year  1250,  and  after  him  Giotto, 
almost  the  father  of  Italian  art,  whose  portrait  of  Dante,  re- 
cently discovered,  is  acknowledged  as  the  best  likeness  we 
possess  of  the  author  of  the  greatest  Christian  poem.  He 
painted  the  Last  Supper  of  Christ,  at  Florence,  and  an  idea 
of  his  influence  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
one  hundred  pupils,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  renown- 
ed. To  catalogue  the  painters  of  this  period  would  be  unne- 
cessary, but  their  close  sympathy  with  the  Church,  and  the 
encouragement  they  received  from  it,  are  unquestionable.  In 
1308,  Duccio,  an  -artist  of  Sienna,  was  called  upon  to  paint  an 
altar-piece,  and  in  his  contract  pledged  himself  thus:  "I  will 
execute  it  according  to  my  best  ability,  and  as  the  Lord  shall 
grant  me  skill.'  The  picture  when  completed  was  carried  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  Church.  When  in  1438,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  build  the  Sienna  Cathedral,  it  was  ordained  that  "no 
one  even  suspected  of  immorality  shall  be  eligible"  to  the 
position  of  its  architect.  A  more  earnest  expression  of  the 
faith  of  the  early  artists  in  the  dignity  of  their  work,  and  their 
religious  duty,  is  found  in  the  rules  adopted  by  the  painters 
of  Sienna  in  1335.  They  held  that  "since  we  are  teachers  to 
ignorant  men,  and  since  in  God  every  perfection  is  united, 
we  will  in  our  work  earnestly  ask  the  aid  of  the  divine  grace." 
This  spirit  of  devotion  gave  a  higher  direction  to  genius  that 
might  without  it  have  wasted  itself  in  empty  and  unmeaning 
tasks ;  and  whatever  the  artist  was  born  to  do,  he  found  in  the 
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Church  his  opportunity.  To  paint,  in  those  days,  for  the  best 
of  those  men,  was  to  serve  God ;  to  build  was  to  build  His  tem- 
ples. The  purpose  ennobled  the  work.  Not  merely  with  in- 
tellect Lorenzo  Ghiberti  laboured  when  he  wrought  the  doors 
of  the  baptistery  in  the  rear  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence-— 
doors  of  which  Michael  Angelo  exclaimed  in  his  enthusiasm, 
"Worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise!"  Casts  of  these  won- 
derful carvings  of  scriptural  subjects,  are  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia.  These  artists  were 
the  worthy  forerunners  of  greater  men — of  Domenichino,  of 
Guido,  of  Titian,  of  Murillo,  of  Correggio,  and  of  Raphael 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  greatest  works 
of  the  three  latter  were  upon  Christian  themes.  The  Last 
Supper,  painted  by  Da  Vinci,  in  1497,  for  the  Dominican  Con- 
vent at  Milan,  is  accepted  as  the  crowning  proof  of  his  genius. 
The  statue  of  Moses  in  St.  Peter's,  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  are  the  master  works  of  the  mighty 
Angelo.  Raphael,  who  began  his  beautiful  career  by  paint- 
ing altar-pieces,  in  the  Transfiguration  reached  its  highe=4t 
point,  and  questionings  of  the  model  who  sat  for  his  divine 
madonnas  is  idle,  for  not  the  loveliness  of  the  face,  but  the  holi- 
ness of  the  spirit  gives  them  immortality.  But  I  need  cite  no 
other  instances.  The  highest  subjects  of  the  Italian  painters 
were  found  in  their  religion,  and  the  Church  was  their  most 
generous  patron.  And  not  only  was  this  dedication  of  art  to 
spirituality  of  direct  value  to  its  intellectual  progress,  but  in- 
directly it  ennobled  art  that  aimed  merely  to  paint  the  things 
of  earth  and  not  the  dreams  of  heaven.  The  less  gained 
dignity  from  the  sacred  offices  of  the  greater,  and  are  became 
more  strongly  rooted  in  that  which  was  of  the  world,  because 
of  its  aspirations  to  that  which  was  celestial. 

The  vast  influence  of  religion  upon  art  is  signally  exhibited 
in  the  history  of  English  art.  Neither  painting  nor  architec- 
ture, it  is  true,  had  made  much  progress  in  England  up  to  the 
.seventeenth  century,  as  compared  with  their  success  on  the 
continent;  for,  when  Italy  was  civilized,  Great  Britain  waa 
still  rude,  and  in  certain  respects  barbarian.  Yet  the  Cathe- 
drals which  still  exist  in  ruins,  monuments  of  Gothic  gran- 
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deur,  were  the  expressions  of  national  art  in  close  relation 
with  religion.  In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  gathered  around  her  the  arts.  But  with  a  religion 
which  professed  to  see  in  images  nothing  but  idols,  in  paint- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  the  prophets  nothing  but 
profanity  and  blasphemy,  came  desolation  and  destruction. 
The  Roundhead  was  not  satisfied  with  the  downfall  of  a  throne, 
with  the  death  of  one  Stuart  and  the  banishment  of  that  royal 
line,  nor  with  the  proscription  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
men  who  followed  Cromwell  were  iconoclasts,  who  destroyed 
Christian  images  to  set  up  in  their  stead  an  idol  of  barbarin]i 
bigotry.  They  fired  the  churches,  they  shattered  the  statues, 
they  made  war  upon  the  pictures  of  madonnas  and  martyrs 
without  remorse  or  fear.  They  had  driven  out  the  Cavaliers', 
they  were  resolved  to  drive  out  the  saints;  and,  as  they  had 
banished  the  Church,  they  were  bent  upon  sending  art  to 
keep  it  company.  They  succeeded  but  too  well.  Puritan  en- 
mity to  the  employment  of  painting  in  church  decoration — 
the  sweeping  principle  that  art  and  religion  could  not  be 
united  and  had  different  aims — struck  a  blow  at  English  art 
which  almost  ended  it  for  three  reigns.  It  did  not  indeed, 
fully  recover  from  the  effect  until  near  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  as  little  more  than  portraiture,  it  was  re- 
established by  Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  To 
this  day  it  is  only  in  portraiture  and  in  landscape  that  a  great 
English  School  exists.  There  are  many  fine  Vandykes,  and 
Lelys,  and  Reynolds  in  the  galleries  of  England,  and  many 
landscapes  and  marines  by  Gainsborough,  Wilson  and  Turner; 
but  where  is  the  historical  painter  who  can  be  compared  with 
Turner?  Haydon,  who  bitterly  complained  that  historical 
painting  was  not  appreciated  in  England,  and  that  those  who 
by  their  wealth  and  position  should  have  encouraged  it,  cared 
only  for  their  own  faces  on  canvas,  might  have  found  the  cause 
of  its  decline  in  the  absence  of  any  religious  inspiration  in 
English  art.  He  admitted  this  truth,  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
when  he  chose  for  his  own  subjects  of  ''high  art"  Christ  m 
the  Temple  and  Lazarus  coming  from  the  tomb.  In  the  land- 
scapes and  marines  of  Turner  there  is  imagination  grander 
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than  Claude,  or  Poussin,  or  Salvator  Rosa  possessed ;  in  Wilkie 
unsurpassed  character  is  given  to  humble  themes.  But  the 
English  historical  school  is  infinitely  below  English  landscape 
and  portraiture.  Tlie  Boydell  gallery  in  which  the  best  artists 
of  the  time  were  employed  to  illustrate  Shakespeare,  is  an 
utter  failure.  Fuseli  was  fanciful  and  coarse ;  and  though  I 
know  little  of  Blake's  pictures,  it  is  safe  to  presume  they 
were  not  equal  to  his  strange  and  beautiful  poetry.  Did  he 
ever  realize  with  the  brush  such  verses  as 

"Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night?" 

Reynolds  failed  when  he  sought  to  be  imaginative,  as  the 
Death  of  Dido  and  the  Deathbed  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  are 
proof.  The  defeat  of  the  repeated  efforts  to  establish  an  his- 
torical school  of  art  in  England  must  not  be  ascribed  solely 
to  a  deficiency  of  genius  in  the  men  or  in  the  character  of  the 
nation.  Art  and  religion  were  divorced.  Men  worshipped 
God  in  one  way,  and  painted  in  another.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  however  objectionable  in 
some  respects,  owes  its  highest  success  to  the  religious  element 
which  inspires  it.  Millais  and  Hunt  proclaim  that  the  rudest 
art  must  be  spiritual,  and  thus  seek  to  atone  for  centuries 
of  infidelity  to  that  truth. 

Upon  music  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  probably  been 
even  greater  than  upon  painting,  certainly  as  great,  Witii 
no  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said  that  to  write  the  history  of 
the  composers  who  have  written  for  the  Church  is  to  write 
the  history  of  modern  music.  What  this  fact  implies  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  know  that  in  none  other  of  the  arts 
has  the  term  modern  such  significance ;  for,  while  ancient 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  were  based  upon  the  same 
general  laws,  which  are  now  recognized  as  absolute,  the  princi- 
ple of  music,  like  her  own  sweet  sounds,  have  changed  and 
passed  away  from  age  to  age.  There  is  a  known  difference 
between  what  may  be  called  the  musical  ear  of  this  century  and 
that  of  the  sixteenth.  What  was  then  felt  to  be  harmony,  and 
embodied  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  is  now  discord. 
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There  was  a  time  when  consecutive  fifths  were  common,  a  fact 
most  incredible  to  the  musician  of  to-day.  If  such  changes 
have  occurred  within  four  or  five  hundred  yearw,  the  gulf 
which  divides  ancient  and  modem  music  must  be  deep  and 
wide ;  and  the  latter,  having  little  visible  connection  or  known 
sympathy  with  the  former,  and  originating  in  Christian 
Europe,  must  inevitably  owe  much  of  its  character  to  Catholic 
civilization. 

The  oldest  form  of  music  known  to  us  belongs  to  the 
church;  it  is  the  Ecclesiastical  Chant  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Gregory.  The  former,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
endeavoured  to  give  a  fixed  form  to  church  music,  and  we 
judge  of  his  success  from  his  "Te  Deum,"  The  words  and 
the  music  of  this  noble  canticle  are  still  sung.  Of  the  Am- 
brosian  Chant,  St.  Augustine  wrote:  "As  the  voices  flowed 
into  mine  ears,  truth  was  instilled  into  my  heart,  and  the  af- 
fections of  piety  overflowed  in  tears  of  joy."  It  is  said  that 
St.  Ambrose  composed  the  "Te  Deum"  upon  the  conversion  of 
St.  Augustine.  Two  centuries  later  Pope  Gregory  vastly  im- 
proved the  system  of  sacred  music ;  from  him  we  have  the 
celebrated  Gregorian  Chant,  solemn,  severe,  and  pure,  and 
still  heard  in  Lent  and  Holy  Week.  Such  value  did  St.  Gre- 
gory place  upon  music  that  he  established  a  school  for  singers 
at  Rome,  which  flourished  till  the  tenth  century.  After  the 
Gregorian  Chant  little  reformation  in  music  was  accomplished 
for  centuries;  but  the  next  step  was  also  taken  within  the 
Church  when  Guido,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  discovered  the  musical  scale  now  used.  Modern 
rhythm  was  invented  by  a  French  priest  about  the  same  time, 
and  for  many  years  music  owed  all  its  progress  to  religious 
enthusiasm.  Thus  Odington,  an  English  Benedictine  Monk,  in 
1240,  wrote  De  Speculatione  Musicae,  and  John  de  Muris  in 
the  fourteenth  century  did  much  to  establish  fixed  rules  of 
harmony.  Counterpoint  was  slowly  developed;  the  canon  and 
fugue  were  introduced ;  and  the  laws  of  music  were  gradually 
established  as  the  basis  of  the  grander  and  more  ideal  genius 
of  the  strictly  modern  system.  We  need  not  follow  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  from  that  great  master  Palestrina   through 
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the  long  succession  of  famous  names  destined  to  be  remembered 
when  those  of  kings  are  half  forgotten. 

From  the  first  it  has  been  seen  the  Church  recognized  the 
sacred  offices  of  music,  and  did  not  merely  permit,  but  au- 
thorized and  developed  its  use.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time  use 
led  to  abuse.  In  the  sixteenth  century  composers  for  the 
Church  frequently  forgot  religion  in  science.  "In  this  kind 
of  composition,"  says  Alexander  Cheron,  ''the  meaning  of  the 
words  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  its  tendencies  were  only 
to  the  display  of  the  genius  of  the  composers  or  the  powers  of 
the  singers."  The  evil  became  so  great  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  even  deliberated  upon  the  suppression  of  music  in  reli- 
gious service.  Pope  Marcellus  II.  had,  indeed,  resolved  to 
banish  all  music  but  the  Gregorian  Chant,  when  Palestrina 
composed  a  Mass  which  made  that  step  unnecessary.  It  was 
a  revolution.  Solemnity,  grandeur  and  purity  were  the  ele- 
ments of  the  new  style,  from  which  bravuras  and  all  levities 
were  excluded.  Thus  the  power  which  authorized  the  employ- 
ment of  music  had  the  influence  to  redeem  it  from  degradation, 
till  now  the  sacred  music  we  possess  embodies  the  geniuus 
of  three  centuries,  and  will,  perhaps,  endure  longer  than  the 
finest  lyric  dramas.  That  the  religious  purposes  of  great  mas- 
ters have  had  vast  influence  upon  the  merely  lyric  composition 
is  not  to  be  desired.  We  cannot  raise  one  form  of  art  without 
raising  all.  The  author  of  Don  Giovanni  might  not  have 
achieved  the  full  grandeur  of  that  work  had  he  not  also  com- 
posed his  marvellous  Masses.  Of  the  influence  of  Catholic  music 
upon  such  minds,  an  incident  in  Mozart's  life  is  proof.  In  his 
youth  he  heard  the  famous  Miserere  sung  in  the  Sistine  chap<!l 
at  Rome — that  strange  and  solemn  harmony,  composed  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  Gregorio  Allegri,  for  the  sublime  ceremonial 
of  the  Passion  week.  Pontiffs  and  Cardinals,  when  the  Miserere 
begins,  kneel  around  the  altar,  the  church  is  darkened,  the 
voices  swell  in  tenor,  and  die  into  solence.  Mozart  twice  heard 
this  wonderful  work,  and  then  reproduced  it  note  for  note 
and  sang  it  with  the  exact  method  and  feeling  of  the  Sistine 
choir.  And  it  is  said  that  the  effect  of  this  Miserere  upon  him 
may  be  traced  in  all  his  other  works.    Haydn's  piety  is  found 
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in  all  of  his  music,  chiefly  in  those  Masses  which  are  known 
to  all  lovers  of  music.  ' '  In  Nomine  Domine, ' '  *  'Soli  Deo  Gloria ' ' 
he  invariably  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  his  scores,  and  "Laus 
Deo"  at  their  end.  When  composing,  ih  his  imagination  failed, 
he  repeated  his  rosary,  and  before  beginning  his  greater  works, 
he  prayed  to  God  for  inspiration  to  praise  Him  worthily.  Of 
the  composers  inspired  by  religion,  the  list  is  long,  longer, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  those  who  were  unconsciously  influenced 
by  it.  When  Haydn  was  asked  which  of  his  works  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest,  he  replied,  "The  Seven  Words."  It  was 
written  for  the  service  called  the  "Funeral  of  the  Redeemer,'' 
at  Madrid,  in  which  the  seven  words  uttered  by  the  Saviour 
on  the  Cross  were  uttered  by  the  Bishop,  who  explained  each, 
and  between  each  exposition  Haydn's  music  in  sympathy  with 
the  word  was  given.  Upon  his  Masses  he  lavished  his  pains, 
and  generally  required  twice  the  time  for  a  Mass  that  he  need- 
ed for  a  symphony. 

Palestrina,  Porpora,  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Rossini, 
Beethoven,  are  but  a  few  of  the  illustrious  masters  whose  sa- 
cred music  was  dedicated  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Handel's 
religious  music  was  chiefly  written  for  the  English,  and  is  em- 
bodied, as  well  as  that  of  Mendelsohn,  in  oratorio.  But  for 
my  part,  I  do  not  think  the  form  of  oratorio  as  well  fitted  for 
sacred  music  as  that  of  the  Mass.  An  oratorio  is  generally 
sung  in  a  concert-room ;  the  words  are  frequently  poor  adap- 
tations of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures;  its  auditors  expect 
to  be  entertained.  Therefore,  though  the  music  may  be  per- 
fect, as  in  the  "Total  Eclipse,"  or  "I  know  That  My  Redeemer 
Liveth,"  of  Handel,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  form  is  suited  to 
express  the  deepest  emotions  of  worship.  It  is  in  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  that  music  and  religion  are  wedded.  Who  can 
translate  into  words  the  profound  devotion  inspired  by  the 
solemn  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  service?  Over  the  kneeling  wor- 
shippers, the  illuminated  altar,  the  pictures  of  the  crucifixion 
and  the  ascension,  the  intonation  of  the  priest,  "the  dim  reli- 
gious light"  shining  through  the  stained  windows.  Music 
breathes  her  voice.  As  the  great  organ  swells,  and  the  deep- 
toned  choir  utters  the  despair  of  the  Miserere,  the  heavenly 
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beauty  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  exultation  of  the  Gloria,  the  de- 
votion of  the  Credo,  etc.,  what  soul  is  not  bowed  in  sympathy 
with  grief,  raised  with  gratitude,  or  bathed  in  heavenly  grief? 
I  know  no  music  that  has  a  more  profound  effect.  It  is  a  part 
of  worship.  It  expresses  something  to  which  words  the  most 
eloquent  are  inadequate.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  repeat,  that  she  has  so  freely  recognized  the  spiritu- 
ality of  this  art,  and  these  who  reject  her  creed  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  propriety  and  supremacy  of  her  service.  How 
cold  are  the  musical  exercises  of  other  churches,  how  little 
they  express  of  this  intense  and  passionate  devotion.  I  do  not 
think  God  is  served  by  the  exclusion  of  His  greatest  gifts  from 
the  ceremonial  of  worship,  and  that  point  is  conceded  by  all 
sects  which  sing  His  praise.  But  if  any  music  is  used,  why 
not  the  best?  If  a  hymn,  why  not  a  Mass?  If  an  organ,  why 
not  an  orchestra?  The  objection  that  the  Catholic  Church 
would  have  its  choirs  composed  of  the  best  voices,  its  music 
written  by  the  greatest  composers,  is  too  absurd  to  be  answered ; 
for,  if  the  highest  art  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  thea 
by  inevitable  logic  it  must  be  shown  that  all  is  unfit;  those 
who  hold  such  objections  should  consistently  agree  with  the 
Quakers,  and  banish  the  simplest  hymn.  More  than  this,  if 
music  may  be  worthily  used,  why  not  painting?  The  value  of 
architecture  is  universally  admitted,  ever  since  it  was  shown 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  music  is  more  or  less  accepted 
as  a  mode  of  admiration  by  nearly  all  sects.  Pictures  are  ad- 
mitted into  Catholic  churches  alone.  Is,  then,  the  genius  of 
Titian  and  Raphael  less  holy  than  that  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven  ? 
Is  it  right  to  sing  the  praise  of  God  in  His  temple,  wrong  to 
paint  the  story  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  consecrated  walls? 
We  need  not  answer  such  questions,  which  are  only  introduced 
to  show  how  it  is  by  the  Catholic  Church  alone  that  the  reli- 
gious influences  of  the  arts  have  been  first  and  fully  understood, 
and  by  it  alone  that  they  have  been  made  agencies  of  worship. 
Further  examination  of  this  important  subject  cannot  now 
be  made,  for  in  these  limits  it  can  be  little  more  than  suggested. 
]f  we  generalize,  we  discover  that  all  the  great  artists,  in 
architecture,  painting  and  music  have  found  their  highest  em- 
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ployment  in  the  Church,  and  that  its  history  includes  their 
biographies.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  depth,  and  ex- 
tent, and  value  of  tlie  influence  of  the  church  upon  art  may  be 
inferred;  but  no  one  can  imagine  the  condition  of  our  art  had 
it  been  without  the  inspiration  of  religion.  Majestic  and 
venerable  stands  the  Church  of  Rome;  upon  her  wal^s 
the  arts  have  registered  their  victories;  for  her  the 
muses  have  forsaken  the  summits  of  Pernassus;  to  her  the 
poet,  painter,  and  musician  have  dedicated  their  genius;  and 
giving  all  they  brought  to  her  humblest  and  poorest  worship- 
per, she  has  repaid  the  masters  with  perpetual  recognition  and 
universal  fame.  Far  as  her  realm  extends  are  known  the 
glories  of  Raphael,  and  Angelo,  and  Mozart. 

A  Non-Catholic. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

To  our  'beloved  ArchbisJiop,  Most  Reverend  Neil  McNeil, 
D.D.,  we  joyfully  tender  a  gladsome  welcome  home. 

*     *     *     *     # 

The  members  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  join  his 
parishioners  in  wishing  Rev.  Father  Pennylegion  success  and 
happiness  in  hisi  new  parish — St.  Catharines,  Moore  Park,  To- 
ronto. 

Members  of  St.  Joseph's:  College  Alumnae  were  very  much 
in  evidence  among  the  taggers  for  the  Catholic  Orphanage  on 
the  17th  of  March,  when  some  $10,000  was  collected. 

*     *     *     «     « 

On  March  20th,  at  the  request  of  the  Alumnae,  a  High  Mass 
of  requiem  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent by  Very  Reverend  H.  Carr,  C.S.B.,  for  the  happy  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  late  Dean  Harris. 


At  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  Hall,  March  26th,  Mr.  James 
E.  Day,  K.C.,  gave  an  address  on  "Mysteries  of  the  Courts," 
as  the  last  of  the  series  of  Lenten  lectures  under  the  auapices 
of  the  Catholic  Women's  League.  Many  terms  considered 
technical  by  the  lay  mind  were  in  the  course  of  the  address 
shown  to  have  grown  out  of  ordinary  usage,  as  for  example, 
the  term  "common  law"  as  applied  in  England.  The  Privy 
Council,  various  courts  and  the  grand  and  petit  jury  and  dif- 
ferent officers  of  the  law  were  all  described  in  a  manner  that 
lifted  the  veil  of  systemy  from  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

The  lecture  was  supplemented  by  a  musical  programme. 

Rev.  Father  Healey  presided  and  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  lecture. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McGuire  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Day 
and  Mrs.  Fred,  O'Connor  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Kelly  was  among  those  present,  also  Miss  Ger- 
trude Lawler,  M.A.,  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  Miss 
Isabel  Dwyer,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron, 
Miss  E.  McBride. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League 
held  in  Columbus  Hall,  on  Sunday,  March  25th,  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  Sister  Superior  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage, 
Sunnyside,  expressing  appreciation  for  the  good  work  of  the 
organization  in  carrying  out  the  shamrock  tag  day,  A  letter 
of  thanks  was  also  read  for  the  supply  of  100  warm  garments, 
that  had  been  collected  under  the  convenership  of  Mrs.  Her- 
bert E.  Moore,  for  unemployed  soldiers,  and  their  dependants. 
Miss  Mary  Ryan  reported  for  the  hospital  committee.  The 
minutes  read  by  the  secretary.  Miss  A.  "Ward,  showed  that 
the  organization  intends  to  co-operate  with  other  societies  for 
better  conditions  in  (boarding  houses  for  girls  in  the  city.  The 
Lenten  committee,  with  Miss  Koster  as  convener,  were  con- 
gratulated by  the  president.  Miss  Lawler,  for  their  success  in 
obtaining  the  fine  speakers  of  their  Lenten  programme. 

Another  item  on  the  programme  that  was  of  particular  in- 
terest was  the  following  paper  read  by  Mrs.  E,  P.  Kelly : 

Some   Laws    Affecting   Women   and    Children   Enacted   and 

Amended  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  Since 

Women  Secured  the  Vote. 

The  indestructibility  of  anything  that  exists  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  of  physical  science.  What  passes  for  destruction 
is  but  the  changing  of  form,  or  the  passing  from  one  state  of 
existence  to  another.  'So  we  see  in  almost  every  department  of 
State,  industry  and  government,  a  new  social  order  evolved 
without  any  cataclysmic  upheaval. 

The  war  just  ended  is  not  responsible  for  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place ;  it  but  revealed  social  weakness  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attract  to  them  the  attention  of  the  masses.  It  of- 
ten occurs  that  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  in  progressive 
movements,  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  destruction  of  what  is 
under  the  impression  that  violence  against  the  existing  order 
is  necessary  to  establish  what  their  progressive  vision  thinks 
ought  to  be.  This  regrettable  impatience  of  reformers  fre- 
quently sets  back  indefinitely  the  cause  revealed  to  their  pro- 
phetic vision. 

Women  desiring  social  reforms  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  commercial  enterprise  is  successful  because  it  promises 
service  to  the  people ;  as  soon  as  confidence  is  established,  suc- 
cess is  secure.  Reformers,  to  be  successful,  must  be  able  to 
give  the  positive  presentation  of  their  case.  "Truth  if  it  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  people  unto  it."    The  world  will  fol- 
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low  when  we  can  show  a  better  way.  Individualism  is  pass- 
ing out — co-operation  is  coming  in — in  the  words  of  the  writer. 
"The  world  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows  the  laws  that 
in  our  father's  day  were  best;  and  doubtless,  after  us,  some 
purer  scheme  will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we,  made 
wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  truth.  We  are  approaching 
Tennyson's  parliament  of  man,  "The  Federation  of  the 
World, ' '  but  it  will  come  only  when  it  is  seen  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  self-preservation. 

'It  is  estimated  that  twenty-three  money  kings  control  the 
whole  arterial  system  of  Canadian  Commercial  life.  These 
kings  of  commerce  and  industry  dictated  policies  and  made 
laws  in  the  sole  interest  of  property  and  business  rights.  A 
review  of  all  the  laws  enacted  during  the  past  forty  years 
show  the  marks  of  their  influence. 

Women  do  not  object  to  this,  but  what  we  wish  to  estab- 
lish is,  that  all  classes  'be  represented  and  have  an  influence  on 
legislation. 

The  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women  has  opened  for  them 
the  opportunity  to  have  enacted  as  many  laws  dealing  with 
health,  education,  and  the  life  of  the  people  as  those  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  private  property.  It  is  hoped  that  the  en- 
franchising of  women  will  bring  into  the  electorate  an  influ- 
ence for  good  and  introdue  a  charitable  and  Christ-like  spirit. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  organize  serious  educational 
campaigns  to  convince  not  only  the  mind  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  also  the  mind  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

Among  the  many  laws  affecting  women  and  children  en- 
tered upon  the  statutes  of  Ontario  since  the  granting  of  the 
vote  to  women  (1911)  the  most  notable  are: 

1.  Deserted  Wives'  and  Children's  Maintenance  Act. 

2.  Mothers'  Allowance  Act  (1921)  Dept.  Labour  (1920). 

3.  Marriage  Act  (1921). 

4.  Married  Women's  Conveyances  Act. 

5.  Married  Women's  Property  Act. 

6.  Maternity  Boarding  Houses  Act. 

7.  Female  Patients.    Prisoners'  Protection  Act. 

8.  Parents'  Maintenance  Act.  (1921). 

9.  Women's  Assembly  Qualification  Act. 

10.  Women's  Municipal  Franchise  Act. 

11.  Women's  Municipal  Qualification  Act. 
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12.  Women's  Rural  School  Board  Qualification  Act. 
Relating  to  children : 

13.  Children's  Protection  Act. 

14.  Adoption  Act. 

15.  Children  of  Unmarried  Parents  Act. 

16.  Legitimation  Act. 

17.  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act. 

18.  Auxiliary  Classes  Act. 

19.  Infants'  Act. 

20.  Juvenile  Courts  Act. 

21.  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

22.  Truancy  Act. 

Mothers'  Allowance  Act. 

The  initial  work  in  Ontario  in  connection  with  the  Mothers' 
Allowance  Act  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women.  In  1911  Mothers'  Aid  Legisla- 
tion existed  in  California  and  Illinois,  and  by  1912  in  many 
states  of  the  United  States.  In  1913  the  National  Council  of 
Women  in  Ontario  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  and  on 
several  occasions  approached  the  Government,  asking  that 
such  legislation  be  introduced  into  Ontario.  The  City  of  To- 
ronto was  the  first  place  in  Ontario  to  make  a  practical  ex- 
periment, hence  an  enumeration  was  made  of  the  widows,  mo- 
thers and  foster  mothers  recommended  by  the  public  hearing. 
The  Act  as  passed  in  1920  provides  for  the  payment  of  an  al- 
lowance to  Mothers,  and  for  the  support  of  children  under  the 
age  of  16  years.  In  order  to  receive  the  allowance  the  mo- 
ther must  Ibe  a  widow,  or  the  wife  of  an  inmate  of  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  in  Canada,  or  a  man  who  has  deserted  her  and 
has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  least  five  years.  She  must  be  a  re- 
sident of  Ontario  at  time  of  application,  and  for  two  yearsi 
previous,  and  must  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  care  and  direct 
her  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  must  live  with 
her.  The  Act  is  administered  by  a  board  of  five  members,  two 
of  whom  must  be  women. 

'There  are  17  investigators  in  Ontario,  covering  both  rural 
and  urban  districts. 

In  1918  there  were  1714  children  in  institutions.  This  is 
not  advisable  where  it  can  be  avoided,  for  the  family  is  the 
unit  of  society.    The  operation  of  the  Mothers'  Allowance  Act 
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has  made  it  possible  for  many  families,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  separated,  to  remain  together.  According  to  one 
monthly  statement  3,507  widows  received  among  them  for  one 
month  payments  amounting  to  $124,000. 

The  Marriage  Act  was  amended  in  1921  so  as  to  ensure 
greater  care  in  the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses.  Persons  who 
perform  marriages  must  be  registered  with  the  Provincial  Se- 
cretary. In  this  way  greater  accurary  is  insured  in  the  regis- 
tration of  marriages. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act,  passed  1920,  is  administered  by 
a  board  of  five  person's  appointed  by  the  Government,  who 
serve  without  remuneration.  In  1922  the  Board,  in  addition 
to  fixing  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid,  was  given  power  to  re- 
gulate the  hours  of  labour  for  which  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  paid. 

Employees'  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven  Act.  In  1921  a  Bill 
was  introduced  providing  for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for 
persons  employed  as  waiters  or  waitresses. 

A  new  departure  in  the  appointment  of  Police  Magistrates 
is  the  provision  made  in  1922  for  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
as  Police  Magistrate  or  deputy  police  magistrate,  where  the 
Council  of  a  city  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  over,  de- 
clares such  an  appointment  necessary. 

Municipal  Franchise  Act.  For  some  years  women  were 
permitted  to  vote  at  elections  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  Municipal  Franchise  Act,  1922,  provides  that  a  wife  or 
husband,  or  any  person  rated  as  owner  or  tenant,  should  have 
the  right  to  be  entered  on  the  voters'  list  and  to  vote. 

For  some  time  women  have  been  agitating  for  a  change  in 
the  date  of  the  municipal  elections.  A  special  section  applying 
only  to  the  City  of  Toronto  providing  for  nominations  on  21st 
December  and  for  polling  on  1st  of  January,  is  extended  to 
all  cities  over  100,000  population.  Every  Council  is  given  the 
power  to  pass  a  by-law  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  November, 
providing  that  nominations  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Monday 
in  November,  and  that  polling  shall  take  place  on  the  first 
Monday  m  December.  Ballot  papers  are  to  be  kept  for  six 
weeks  instead  of  one  month.  Under  the  Act  proceedings  to 
declare  a  seat  vacant,  may  be  instituted  within  six  weeks  after 
an  election,  and  the  Judge  has  the  power  to  require  the  work 
of  the  Municipality  to  produce  before  him  the  ballot  papers, 
which  could  not  be  done  if  they  were  destroyed  within  one 
month  after  election.     Social  workers  had  for  years  seen  the 
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need  of  providing  better  protection  for  children,  but  only  re- 
cently such  measures  were  safely  piloted  through  the  Provin- 
cial House  of  Assembly. 

The  School  Attendance  Act. 

By  the  School  Attendance  Act,  1919,  all  childlren  between 
8  and  14  years  of  age  required  to  attend  sehool  full  time,  unless 
legally  excused.  This  Act  was  proclaimed  by  Lieut.-Governor, 
July,  1920. 

Section  (a)  provides  for  attendance  of  adolescents  between 
14  and  16  years,  came  into  operation  Sept.  1st,  1921.  Section 
(b)  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  part 
time  courses  for  young  people  at  work,  became  effective  Sept. 
Ist,  1922.  Section  (c)  provides  for  the  attendance  of  adoles- 
cents between  16  and  18  years  and  who  are  at  work,  will  come 
into  force  Sept.  1st,  1923. 

Both  Acts  make  provision  for  exemption  from  attendance 
at  school  in  case  of  necessity.  Young  persons  between  14  and 
16  years  will  be  required  to  attend  part  time  courses  duringi 
400  hours  each  year,  and  between  16  and  18  years  320  hours 
each  year. 

An  amendment  to  "The  Children's  Protection  Act"  altered 
the  law  so  that  no  boy  or  girl  under  16  years  of  .age  may  be 
employed  on  the  streets  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  6 
a.m. 

The  Children  of  Unmarried  Parents  Act. — After  careful 
examination  of  the  more  advanced  legislation  of  other  coun- 
tries and  of  the  English  Draft  Bill,  there  was  drafted  the  On- 
tario Legislation  of  1921.  The  Children  of  Unmarried  Parents 
Act,  which  repealed  the  old  Illegitimate  Children's  Act,  exist- 
ing since  before  Confederation.  Proceedings  under  the  Act 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  Provincial  officer  as  well  as  by  the  mo- 
ther or  persons  supplying  necessaries  to  the  child. 

An  application  under  the  Act  for  an  affiliation  order  may 
be  made  within  one  year  after  the  birth  of  the  child  or  within 
one  year  after  any  acknowledgment  by  the  father.  The  father, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  officer,  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  or  may  be  compell- 
ed to  provide  a  lump  sum  or  by  weekly  payments.  In  fixing 
the  amount  the  judge  is  to  be  guided  by  consideration  of  what 
the  child  would  have  enjoyed  had  he  been  born  to  his  parents 
in  wedlock.  When  an  order  has  been  made  in  the  life-time 
of  the  father  and  it  appears  to  the  Judge  that  the  terms  of 
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the  order  cannot  be  carried  out  without  depriving  the  widow 
or  legitimate  children,  he  is  to  vary  the  order  in  such  manner 
that  the  widow  and  legitimate  children  shall  be  duly  provided 
for  before  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  Deserted  wives  and 
Children's  Maintenance  Act  has  been  extended  to  include  de- 
serted children,  so  that  now  a  father  can  be  compelled  by  or- 
der of  the  court  to  contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20  per 
week  for  the  support  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
revenue  collected  to  date  from  these  two  sources  amounts  to 
approximately  $30,000. 

The  amendment  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  pro- 
vides for  fairer  compensation  to  the  dependents  of  certain 
•employees. 

Monthly  payments  to  widows,  invalid  husband,  infant  chil- 
dren were  increased  from  $7.50  in  the  case  of  each  child  under 
16  years  of  age,  to  $10  for  each  child.  The  limit  of  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  the  workman  was  increased  in  all  cases  to  66  2/3  per 
cent,  of  such  earnings. 

'The  Act  was  extended  to  include  the  furnishing  of  artificial 
limbs  and  apparatus  free  of  charge  when  the  same  was  ren- 
dered necessary  as  a  result  of  the  accident. 

Dependent  children  with  one  parent,  or  with  no  parent, 
receive  a  similar  allowance  of  $15  per  month  each. 

To  women  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  these  advanced  steps  in 
social  legislation,  but  the  ultimate  value  of  such  laws  depends 
upon  the  intelligent  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  citizens. 

The  new  aim,  which  some  day  will  be  crystallized  in  a  new 
national  policy  for  Canada,  will  be  to  make  happy  human 
beings  instead  of  high  protfis. 

Laws  and  education  to  be  complete  must  mak€  connection 
with  life  at  every  point. 

This  is  typified  in  the  great  thought  of  Ruskin^ — that 
"There  is  no  wealth  but  life;  that  that  country  is  the  richest 
which  nourishes  the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy  be- 
ings." 

All  of  which  is.  respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly, 
Governor  Ontario  Chapter  I.F.C.A. 

•     *     •     «     * 

Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron,  her  sister.  Miss  Orr  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  held  a  very  pleasant  birthday  celebration 
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for  their  venerable  father,  who  on  March  20th  completed  his 
seventy-seventh  year.     Congratulations,  Mr.  Orr! 

***** 

On  her  return  from  Boston,  where  she  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  was  given 
a  most  hearty  welcome  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Catholic 

Women's  League. 

***** 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Petley  (May  Galla- 
gher) on  the  birth  of  a  daughter* — Mary  Ann;  and  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A,  Thompson  ('Gertrude  O'Connor)  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter — Joan  Gertrude. 

***** 

A  very  successful  rummage  sale  was  held  in  St.  Patrick's 
Hall  by  the  members  of  the  Alumnae.  The  ninety-five  dollars 
realized  went  to  swell  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

***** 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  29th,  in  St. 
Joseph's  College.  The  Scholarship  donated  by  the  Alumnae 
was  presented  to  Miss  Ida  Wickett.  A  very  delightful  note  was 
lent  to  the  meeting,  by  the  inspiring  talk  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  H.  Locke,  M.A.,  the  Chief  Librarian  of  'Toronto,  who 
is  a  very  real  force  among  educationists  on  this  continent.  He 
stressed  particularly  the  need  of  tolerance,  enthusiasm  and 
courage  in  our  every-day  life  and  insisted  that  true  happiness 
is  only  attained  by  the  willing  service  we  render  to  others. 

After  the  meeting  tea  was  served  in  the  Alumnae  Room, 
Mrs.  Riley  acting  as  hostess  and  a  bevy  of  College  girls  very 
ably  assisting  her. 

A  donation  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  made  to  Reverend  Mo- 
ther by  the  Alumnae  members,  towards  the  cost  of  the  statue 
of  St.  Joseph's  which  ilias  been  erected  in  the  Convent  grounds. 

***** 

The  new  St.  Catharine's  Church  has  been  occasion  for  much 
activity  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron,  of  St.  Clair  Ave.  East, 
secretary  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  entertained  at  tea  in  its 
behalf  on  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  when  from  a  table  decorated 
with  purple  and  yellow  iris  and  yellow-shaded  candles,  Mrs. 
Harry  Roesler,  Mrs.  A.  €.  Hilborne,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brown  and 
Miss  Killoran  poured  tea  and  coffee.  Those  assisting  included 
Mrs.  Oliver  Orr,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hawkes,  Mrs.  Albert  Heck,  Mrs.  C. 
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Roddy,  Mrs.  E,  J.  Curry,  Mrs.  Monkhouse,  Miss  E.  MacBride, 
Miss  Frances  Cassidy,  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse,  Miss  Harriet 
Raehael  Kelly,  Hiss  M.  Brophy,  Miss  M.  Orr,  Miss  E.  MeCarron, 
and  Miss  E.  Deacon.  The  auxiliary  has  been  most  energetic, 
and  from  their  funds  have  been  able  to  present  Rev.  Father 

Pennylegion  with  a  cheque,  china,  silver  and  rugs. 

***** 

On  an  altar  in  the  south  transept  of  St.  Joseph's  stately 
Gothic  chapel,  stands  a  magnificent  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  pre- 
sented to  Alma  Mater  by  Mrs.  William  J.  Northgrave,  on  the 
patronal  feast  of  the  College.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  North- 
grave  on  her  generosity  and  exquisite  taste  in  her  choice  of  so 

appropriate  and  so  beautiful  a  gift. 

***** 

The  Crystal  Room  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel  presented  a 
brilliant  and  animated  scene  on  Saturday,  April  7th,  for  the 
very  successful  luncheon  given  by  the  Toronto  Local  Council 
of  Women  in  honour  of  the  delegates  attending  the  National 
Conference  on  Education  and  Citizenship.  With  Sir  Michael 
Sadler,  the  eminent  educationist.  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
virsity  of  Leeds,  as  the  speaker,  the  event  was  one  which  will 
be  long  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  Local  Council.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Provincial  and  Municipal  Governments,  of 
the  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards  of  Education,  and  the 
different  federated  Alumnae  societies  were  in  attendance.  St. 
Joseph's  Alumnae  and  the  Catholic  Young  Ladies'  Literary 
Society  had  tables. 

Music  of  interesting  variety  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra 
during  the  luncheon  hour. 

After  luncheon,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bundy,  representing  the  Coun- 
cil, extended  cordial  greetings  to  the  guests  from  all  parts  of 
Canada,  the  British  Empire  and  France.  Mrs.  Carmichael  pro- 
posed the  toast  to  the  National  Conference  Delegates.  Miss 
O'Driscoll  proposed  the  toast  to  the  Quebec  delegation.  She 
spoke  in  French,  recalling  the  heroic  and  long-continued  effort, 
very  often  silent,  that  had  been  made  in  that  Province  during 
the  past  three  hundred  years.  Very  Rev.  Canon  Emile  Chartier, 
Vice-Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Montreal,  responded 
to  the  toast  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  Bi-Lingual  School  Question. 

Sir  Michael  Sadler,  the  eminent  educationist,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Leeds,  the  speaker  of  the  day,  gave  a 
brilliant  address  on  educational  Ideals.  He  referred  to  that 
part  of  "Miss  O'Driscoll 's  beautiful  speech"  in  which  she 
stressed  the  silent  effort  of  the  women  of  the  nation. 
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Mrs.  R.  C.  Boyle,  of  Vancouver,  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  Western  Delegates  for  the  hospitality  of  Toronto,  culminat- 
ing in  the  delightful  luncheon  of  the  Local  Council. 

'The  guests  were,  Sir  Michael  and  Lady  Sadler,  Canon 
Emile  Chartier,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  Professor  Hanser  of  Paris, 
Rev.  L.  Minehan,  Professor  Dale,  Hon.  Justice  Latchford,  Mrs. 
Latchford,  Miss  Oi'Driscoll,  the  Hon.  Manning  Doherty,  Mrs. 
Doherty,  Mayor  Maguire,  Rev.  Brother  Rogatian.  Among  the 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  Alumnae  Societies  were  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Monkhouse,  Miss  Lawler,  Miss  Hart,  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor, 
Mrs.  O'Neil,  Miss  Agnew,  Mrs.  McDonagh,  Mrs,  McCarron, 
Mrs.  Pocock,  Miss  Heck,  Miss  Mae  McDovell,  Miss  Hynes,  Miss 

Bellisle,  Mrs.  O'Connor  and  the  Misses  Gearin, 

*  *     #     *     * 

The  sixth  biennial  convention  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Alumnae  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
fall  of  1924.  The  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  has  been  selected 
for  convention  headquarters,  and  300  rooms,  together  with  the 
ballroom  and  various  parlors,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  delegates  and  guests. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Dougherty,  has  extended  a  warm 
and  cordial  invitation  to  the  President  of  the  I.F.C.A.,  Mrs. 
Harry  M.  Benziger,  of  Baltimore,  to  make  Philadelphia  the 

convention  city  for  1924. 

*  *     *■     *     * 

Mr.  Timothy  O'Brien,  former  President  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Historical  Society,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  18th,  be- 
fore the  Young  Men's  Association  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  St. 
John,  N.B.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Dol- 
lard,  D.D.,  first  Bishop  of  New  Brunswick,  who  was  the  grand- 
uncle  of  our  esteemed  contributor,  the  Rev.  James  B.  DoUard, 

Litt.D.,  poet-priest  of  Toronto  Archdiocese. 

«     *     *     *     * 

A  monument,  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  is  to  mark  the  grave 
of  Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  poet-soldier,  who  died  fighting  in 
France  with  the  69th  New  York  Infantry.  The  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Paola  Abbate,  famous  Italian  sculptor,  who,  like 
Sergeant  Kilmer,  held  membership  in  the  Dante   Society  of 

America.    The  statue  is  called  "David  the  Soldier." 

*  *     #     •     * 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alum- 
nae and  for  the  annual  dinner.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  all 
members  will  make  an  effort  to  attend  these  functions  and  to 
do  all  they  possibly  can  to  make  them  a  success. 
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'Congratulations  to  Sister  Geraldine  of  St.  Clare's  School, 
on  the  fact  that  two  of  her  little  pupils  won  two  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Value 
of  Courtesy."  The  pleasing  way  in  which  these  two  little  girls 
deported  themselves  when  the  prizes  were  given  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel  at  the  dinner  of  the  Club  members,  has  been 
much  commented  upon  by  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 

***** 

Rev.  Edward  Leonard  Rush,  C.S.B.,  brother  of  Sister  M. 
Martha  and  Sister  St.  Edward  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  who 
was  recently  ordained  in  Paris,  France,  celebrated  his  first 
Solemn  High  Mass  at  St.  Basil's  Church  on  Sunday,  April  22nd. 
We  congratulate  Rev.  Father  Rush  on  his  elevation  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Holy  Priesthood. 

***** 

'The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Alumnae  is  extended  to  Miss 
Mary  McGrath  of  High  Park  Boulevard,  on  the  death  of  her 
mother;  to  Mrs.  Scott  Griffin  and  Mrs,  McCarthy  on  the  death 
of  their  brother,  Mr.  Roderick  MacKenzie ;  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Landy 
on  the  death  of  her  father,  Mr.  Cornelius  Loarden;  to  the 
Misses  Rita  and  Madeline  Hall  on  the  death  of  their  father; 
and  to  Miss  Mary  Brophey  on  the  sad  and  sudden  death  of  her 
dearly  loved  mother ;  to  Miss  Anna  Belle  Egan  and  her  sisters 
on  the  death  of  their  father,  Mr.  P.  Egan,  at  his  home,  179  La- 
fayette Ave.,  Buffalo;  to  Mrs.  Teresa  Mary  Hagerty  on  the 
death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Morgan ;  to  Rev.  Sister  Sera- 
phia  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Rigney,  an  old  and  es- 
teemed parishioner  of  St.  Paul's;  to  Mrs,  (Judge)  Constan- 
tineau  and  Mrs.  George  Morrow  on  the  death  of  their  sister, 
Margaret  McLaughlin ;  to  Ernestine  and  Albertine  Gravelle  on 
the  rather  sudden  death  of  their  mother;  to  Rev.  Father  Mor- 
row, Mrs.  F.  Noble  and  the  Misses  Frankie  and  Marie  Morrow 
on  the  death  of  their  mother;  to  Mrs.  McCarthy  and  Mrs. 
Renolds  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  Mrs,  R.  W.  Dockeray; 
to  Rev.  Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes,  Mrs.  James  Mogan  and  Alice 
Donnelly  on  the  very  sudden  death  of  their  father,  Mr.  Henry 
Donnelly ;  to  Miss  Louise  O  'Flaherty,  of  Windsor,  on  the  death 
of  her  mother ;  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Mr.  J.  Maher,  whose 
death  occurred  at  his  home,  130  College  street,  Buffalo,  on 
May  21 ;  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Walsh  (Cassie 
Slattery)  who  died  suddenly  on  May  29th. 

May  the  souls  of  all  those  dear  departed  ones  rest  in  peace ! 

TERESA  G.  O'CONNOR. 
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Sn  i^mmn  M^ll  Knnm  (§nv  (§mn 


Thank  God  for  the  faith  that  teaches, 
When  the  struggles  of  life  are  o'er 
We  shall  meet  our  own,  our  loved  ones, 
And  know  them  all  once  more, 
What  matter  though  life  be  dreary, 
And  w€  tread  its  path  alone, 
If,  when  the  journey  is  ended, 
In  Heaven  we'll  know  our  own? 

And  how  will  it  be,  I  wonder. 

Shall  those  who  were  dearest  here 

Be  dearest  again  in  Heaven? 

Or,  think  you,  when  we  stand  near 

The  throne  of  a  loving  Father, 

That  His  children  every  one 

iShall  seem  equally  dear  to  each  other — 

Can  any  be  like  our  own? 

I  wonder — but  then,  no  matter. 

This  belongs  to  the  great  **To  Be"; 

And  we'll  see  all  these  things  more  clearly 

In  the  light  of  Eternity. 

'Tis  enough  to  know  if  we're  faithful, 

Till  the  labour  of  life  is  done, 

In  the  sweet  by-and-by  in  Heaven, 

We  shall  meet  and  know  our  own. 

—SELECTED. 
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COMMUNITY    NOTES 


The  Community  of  St.  Joseph  commends  to  the  charitable 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  faithful,  the  soul  of  its  beloved 
member,  Sister  Mary  Rita  Savage,  who  departed  this  life  for- 
tified by  the  rites  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  St.  Catharines.  Sister  Rita 
was  on  the  teaching  staff  of  St.  Mary's  School,  St.  Catharines, 
and  had  been  ill  but  a  few  days  when  she  succumbed  to  a 
sudden  attack  of  pneumonia. 

At  the  request  of  her  family,  the  solemn  obsequies  of  the 
deceased  were  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  Thorold,  that  her  aged  invalid  mother  might 
look  onoe  more  upon  the  face  of  her  beloved  and  treasured 
child  whom,  thirty-Jseven  years  before,  sh^  had  given  to  the 
service  of  God  in  religion  the  eldest  and  the  first  of  her  family 
to  enter  into  the  blessed  peace  of  eternity.  At  10.30  High  Mass 
of  Requiem  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  M.  Staley,  Pastor  of 
Thorold,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  F.  Smythe  of  St.  Catharines, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Redmond  of  Merritton.  The  music  for  the  ser- 
vice was  appropriately  rendered  by  the  parish  ehoir,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Urlocker  of  Merritton.  After 
the  absolution  the  "Nun  at  Death"  was  sung  with  touching 
effect  by  Mrs.  M.  Gates  of  Thorold.  Present  were  the  Sisters 
of  the  Communities  of  St.  Catharines  and  Thorold,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  a  number  of  the  friends 
in  the  parish.  In  the  afternoon  the  remains  were  brought  to 
Toronto  for  interment  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  the  Rev.  E. 
Murray,  C.S.B.,  officiating  at  the  grave. 

Sister  Rita's  many  years  in  religion  were  devoted  to  teach- 
ing in  the  Separate  Schols  in  Toronto,  except  for  a  short  inter- 
val in  Barrie  and  the  past  three  years  in  St.  Catharines.  Her 
arduous  labour  in  the  class-room  was  marked  by  fidelity  and 
zeal,  sweetly  tempered  by  an  unfailing  gentleness  and  sympa- 
thetic charity  that  evinced  a  life  for  God  and  the  benefit  of 
humanity. 

iWith  the  exception  of  her  father,  who  predeceased  her  by 
some  years,  the  remaining  members  of  Sister  Rita's  family 
are  left  to  mourn  her  loss — her  mother,  Mrs.  R.  Savage  of 
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Thorold,  two  brothers  and  seven  sisters.    To  the  bereaved  ones 
the  Community  extends  its  heartfelt  sympathy.    R.I.P. 

*  *     «     *     * 

The  Late  Sister  Marie  Stella  Brasseur. 

In  the  death  of  Sister  Marie  Stella  Brassieur,  which  occurred 
at  St.  Joseph 's-on-the-Lake,  Scarboro,  on  Thursday,  May  10th, 
the  Community  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  lost  one 
of  the  most  edifying  and  loveable  of  its  younger  members. 
Educated  from  early  childhood  by  the  Sisters,  both  at  Lafon- 
taine,  Out.,  which  was  her  home,  and  later  at  the  Convent, 
Toronto,  the  Novitiate  of  which  she  entered  on  completing 
Normal  School  training,  Sister  Marie  Stella  endeared  herself 
to  all  by  her  sweet  and  gracious  ways  as  well  as  by  the  faith- 
ful practice  of  all  those  little  virtues,  which  portray  so  truly 
the  depth  of  spirituality  within  the  soul.  Fifteen  years  is  a 
comparatively  short  life  for  a  Religious,  but  all  who  knew  Sis- 
ter Marie  Stella  well  must  surely  agree  that  like  an  Aloysius 
or  a  Berchmanns  or  a  Soeur  Therese,  she  had  so  lived  each  day, 
that  when  her  course  was  run  she  had  fulfilled  a  long  space 
in  a  short  time.  In  the  class-room,  with  friends,  or  among  her 
Sisters  in  Community,  she  was  ever  the  true  Religious,  kind, 
courteous  and  self-forgetful,  and  during  her  long  illness  all  the 
beautiful  qualities  of  her  pure  sweet  soul  seemed  to  shine  out 
in  an  especial  way.  As  in  life,  God's  Holy  Will  was  ever  her 
peace,  as  after  patient  endurance  of  suffering  she  met  death 
calmly  and  peacefully,  with  the  childlike  trust  and  confidence 
of  one  whose  life  had  been  hid  in  God,  and  for  whom  "to  live 
was  Christ  and  to  die  was  gain."  For  such  a  soul,  what  could 
be  more  beautiful  or  fitting  than  to  die  as  she  did  on  Ascension 
Day,  so  to  be  borne  up  with  her  Spouse  on  that  glorious  Feast, 
into  Heaven. 

The  late  Sister  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  V.  Brasseur, 
Lafontaine,  one  sister  and  nine  brothers,  to  whom,  sincere  sym- 
pathy is  extended  by  all.    May  her  soul  rest  in  peace ! 

*  *      *      m      * 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Comox,  B.C.,  ideally  situated  amid 
mountain  scenery  and  enjoying  a  splendid  sea  view,  has  now 
comfortable  accommodation  for  some  fifty  patients.  To  the 
building  fund  for  the  new  wing,  added  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
$26,000,  the  Government  contributed  a  grant  of  $4,000  and  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Hospital  besides  fitting  up  the  nursery 
and  furnishing  the  wards  with  beds,  mattresses,  pillows,  sheets, 
blankets  and  rugs  contributed  to  the  building  fund  the  hand- 
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some  sum  of  $3,209.81.  All  of  which  go  to  prove  the  Institute 
is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Vancouver.  To  us  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  many  who  entered  the  Hospital  sick  in  soul 
as  well  as  in  body,  left  it  healed  spiritually  and  physically, 
while  others  again  obtained  the  great  and  final  grace  of  a 

happy  death. 

***** 

The  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  School,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  gave 
an  entertainment,  of  which  the  North  West  Review  reports  as 
follows : 

''None,  save  children,  possess  that  guileless  simplicity  and 
innocence,  which  so  captivate  our  being,  and  render  their  ama- 
teur efforts  such  a  keen  source  of  enjoyment  to  everyone. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  excptionally 
fine  entertainment  given  by  the  children  of  St.  Joseph's  School 
on  the  evenings  of  May  7th  and  8th,  enjoyed  a  rare  treat,  in 
witnessing  the  unique  and  interesting  performance  of  the  pu- 
pils." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  the  "Lilies"  to  know 
that  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  for  many  years  been  zealous 
labourers  in  the  Mission  fields  of  British  India,  and  that  it 
is  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Novitiate  in 
Madura  of  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tions—a Congregation  of  Indian  girls  who  are  doing  somewhat 
the  same  work  there  as  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  Toronto  are 
being  trained  to  do  in  our  Western  Missions.  Rev.  Sister  St. 
Edwige,  Superior  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Madura,  Madras 
Presidency,  in  a  grateful  letter  to  Rev.  Mother  Victoria  for 
assistance  given  in  response  to  her  appeal  for  alms  during  the 
distressful  days  of  last  year's  famine,  states  that  they,  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph,  conduct  an  orphanage,  which  shelters  one 
hundred  poor  children,  a  dispensary  or  hospital,  where  a  great 
harvest  for  Heaven  is  being  reaped,  and  a  school  for  the  Bra- 
mins'  or  Hindoos'  young  pagan  girls  of  the  highest  class  who 
speak  of  themselves  as  children  of  the  gods;  these  girls,  she 
says,  are  bright  and  intelligent,  but  because  of  their  pride  of 
caste,  are  difficult  to  convert. 

***** 
To  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  L.  Hand  of  St. 
Paul's,  Toronto,  and  to  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Denis 
Morris  of  St.  Catharines,  we  tender  very  cordial  felicitations 
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on  their  appointment  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI.  to  the 
dignity  of  Domestic  Prelates, 

***** 

During  the  last  three  days  of  May,  the  Rev.  George  Hand- 
ley,  C.S.P.,  of  Ohieago,  conducted  a  triduum  for  the  Sisters  of 
the  Co-mmunity  and  the  pupils  of  the  School.  The  first  day  to 
honour  Our  Lady  as  Mother  of  Good  Counsel,  the  second  as 
Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary  and  the  third  as  Queen  of  Peace; 
these  titles  being  the  last  three  added  to  Our  Lady's  Litany. 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  each 
evening  after  the  sermon. 

***** 

At  "Washington,  D.C,  on  June  7th,  Miss  Rose  Ferguson  and 
six  other  students,  were  graduated  from  the  National  Catholic 
Service  School.  Later  the  graduates  were  received  by  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding,  at  the  White  House.  Hearty  felicita- 
tions. Miss  Ferguson! 

***** 

An  interesting  wedding  occurred  at  St.  Edward's  church, 
Westport,  Ont.,  when  Frances  Josephine  Whelan  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  Ryan,  B.A.Sc,  of  Cornwall,  Ont. 
The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Walter  Whelan 
of  Belleville,  and  the  nuptial  Mass  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  M. 

O'Rourke. 

***** 

At  St.  Basil's  Church,  Toronto,  April  7th,  Miss  Ruth  Mc- 
Laughlin became  the  bride  of  Dr.  John  Lyndon  De  Vaney. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Father  M. 
Kelly,  C.S.B,  Our  best  wishes  for  future  happiness  and  suc- 
cess are  extended  to  these  young  couples. 


G 
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STAFF. 

HELEN  KERNAHAN,   '26.  IDA  WICKETT,   '26. 

»IARY  COUGHL.IN,  '26.  LUCI1.LE  BENNETT,  '26. 

MARGARET  CRUMMEY.  GERAIiDINE  O'CONNOR. 


There's  someone  who's  making  the  clouds  so  blue, 
And  stirring  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
There's  someone  who's  painting  the  butterfly's  wings 
And  gilding  the  backs  of  the  bees. 

There's  someone  who's  touching  the  garden  beds, 
Unfolding   the   buds  so   green. 
There's  someone  who's  dying  the  cherry  red, 
At  night  when  he  can't  be  seen, 

I  guess  he's  a  sprite  from  the  elfin  land 
Sent  out  by  the  king  silver  moon, 
To  make  all  the  world  look  shiny  and  grand 
For  the  fairest  of  fair  months,  June. 

I/ucille  Bennett,  '26. 
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MAGGIE  TULLIVER 

Her  Place  Among  Well-Beloved  Heroines  of  Fiction 

/g4\F  the  numerous  distinguished  English  novelists,  to  George 
l|3  Eliot  was  given  the  gift  of  character  development — she 
is  interested  in  man,  she  delights  to  watch  how  **the 
mysterious  mixture  behaves  under  the  verging  experiments 
of  time,"  and  to  follow  by  minute  analysis  the  workings  of  a 
soul  until  out  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  printed  pages  emerges  a 
being,  pulsing  with  such  life  as  is  in  our  veins.  'In  the  large 
area  of  her  psychological  research,  if  we  may  so  term  her  work, 
since  she  proceeds  in  it  with  such  precise  resolve,  there  is  no 
more  vivid  figure  than  that  of  the  wide-eyed  girl  who  embodies 
all  the  workings  of  a  great-souled  ardour,  the  striving  and  the 
failure  at  first  and  finally  the  triumph,  in  the  effort  that  is 
Life.  Eliot  tells  us  that  she  is  Maggie  Tulliver,  that  in  Mag- 
gie's struggles  we  find  the  key  to  her  nature — this  accounts 
perhaps  for  the  delightful  humanness  of  Maggie  that  endears 
her  to  us  in  such  a  degree. 

"The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  is  remembered  among  the  immortal 
classics,  not  so  much  for  its  literary  merit  as  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  history  of  a  soul.  The  first  part  is  really  an  exquisite 
idyl  where  the  prose-poetry  and  smooth  flowing  fantasy  of 
"Silas  Marner"  are  equalled,  but  the  latter  parts,  according  to 
a  large  body  of  critics,  is  rather  every-iday  melodrama.  It 
concerns  the  love  of  brother  and  sister,  a  love  which  has  for 
its  associations  the  homely  scenes  about  the  old  mill  on  the 
bank  of  the  well-known  river.  As  the  years  go  by  misfortune 
overtakes  the  father,  he  is  ruined  by  the  man  whose  son  has 
grown  to  love  his  daughter.  She  is  on  that  account  urged 
away  from  her  calmer  affections,  only  to  find  a  deepea*  sacrifice 
awaiting  her  in  a  new  passion.  At  the  price  of  risking  every- 
thing in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  her  conscience  she 
makes  the  sacrifice.  But  the  old  love,  the  love  for  her  brother, 
which  was  after  all  the  steady  current  beneath  the  passing 
tide  of  the  waters,  triumphs  at  last  when  the  river  sweeps  her 
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and  him,  clasped  in  a  last  embrace,  to  the  end  of  all  their  strug- 
gles. 

In  the  little  girl  Maggie,  her  with  the  air  of  a  small  Shet- 
land pony,  with  the  mane  of  unruly  hair  that  wouldn't  curl 
and  the  hatred  for  patchwork,  we  find  no  ordinary  soul,  be- 
hind the  great  dark  eyes.  There  is  a  hint  of  tragedy  in  her 
very  unsuitableness  to  her  surroundings,  in  her  mother's  vain 
efforts  to  curb  the  restless  spirit  within  the  bounds  of  her  own 
narrow  world,  in  her  "a  wanderin'  up  and  down  by  the  water, 
like  a  wild  thing,"  and  in  her  father's  "Too  cute  for  a  wo- 
man, I'm  afraid,"  0  young,  impassioned  soul  that  fled  for 
refuge  in  its  bitterness  to  the  fetish  in  the  attic,  that  poured 
out  the  eager  torrent  of  its  love  upon  an  unyielding  surface, 
whose  sensitive  gaze  sought  a  responsive  spot  in  the  life  around 
it — where  was  there  to  be  found  a  vent  for  the  pent-up  fer- 
vour of  thy  being?  No  wonder  that  Maggie  as  she  grew  older 
tried  in  her  sorrow  to  benumb  the  sensibilities  that  made  her 
different  from  those  around  her,  and  to  shut  out  the  dream- 
world that  these  sensibilities  had  created  for  her. 

About  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  her  early  life — the  cutting 
of  her  hair,  the  frequent  irritations  she  caused  Tom,  and  her 
flight  to  the  Gypsies — there  is  always  present  her  love  for  her 
brother,  like  the  shadow  of  all  her  actions.  Only  such  a  soul 
as  hers  is  capable  of  such  a  love — it  is  sometimes  more  than 
mere  family  affection — she  is  happiest  when  Tom  is  near  her, 
she  knows  no  joy  when  she  has  angered  him.  She  suffers  tor- 
ments of  the  most  cruel  agonj'-  when  Tom  leaves  her  to  seek 
companionship  elsewhere.  She  has  placed  a  dependence  on 
him  that  is  not  consistent  with  peace  of  mind — would  it  not 
have  been  better  for  her,  the  philosopher  asks,  that  summon- 
ing all  the  powers  of  her  being,  she  crush  such  a  relation? 
She  cannot  understand  the  tie  that  binds  her  to  Tom,  she  real- 
izes that  in  a  thousand  ways  he  falls  short  of  what  she  would 
have  him.  But  ah !  child  that  yearned  towards  love  as  a  flower 
does  towards  the  sun,  she  only  knows  that  the  sweetness  de- 
rived from  the  moments  when  he  carressed  her  and  called  her 
Maggie  made  ample  amends  for  his  fits  of  coldness,  and  woman- 
like, she  is  content. 
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As  she  grows  to  young  girlhood  under  the  shadow  of  her 
father's  losses,  "entering  the  thorny  wilderness  and  with  the 
golden  gates  of  her  childhood  forever  closed  behind  her," 
when  she  can  no  longer  look  at  the  day  with  eyes:  virigin  to 
grief,  she  finds,  poor  creature,  even  a  more  threatening  mould 
awaiting  her  turbulent  young  spirit  than  that  which  compress- 
ed it  hitherto.  Look  at  her  as  she  stands  pale  with  fright,  be- 
side her  father,  while  Tom  (Tom  whom  she  loves  so  dearly, 
but  who  finds  no  place  for  her  in  this  new  world)  inscribes  in 
the  Sacred  Book  his  eternal  vengeance  against  Wakem, — whose 
crippled  son  with  a  soul  akin  to  hers,  is  the  only  being  who 
has  ever  given  her  any  of  that  joy  for  which  she  so  ardently 
craved.  ("Be  quiet,  Maggie;  I  shall  write  it.")  See  her  as 
she  tries  to  chain  herself  to  the  maddening  monotony  of  the 
dull  days,  as  she  endeavours  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  exist- 
ence that  she  would  have  so  different.  As  she  looks  ahead  there 
is  no  light  upon  the  road  that  speaks  of  a  change  somewhere 
— she  sees  only  darkness  with  no  promise  of  escape.  She  looks 
about  at  the  few  who  make  up  her  world  at  St.  Ogg's,  even  at 
the  narrower  circle  of  the  home,  "the  unhappy  father  .  .  .  the 
childish,  bewildered  mother  .  .  .  Tom,  who  didn't  mind  what 
she  thought  or  felt" — "A  little  more  than  kin,  a  little  less 
than  kind."  No  wonder  that  when  alone  come  long  fits  of 
bitter  sobbing  that  make  her  wish  that  she  were  different,  more 
like  the  others,  that  she  might  content  herself  with  her  lot. 
"Maggie's  sense  of  loneliness  and  utter  privation  of  joy  had 
deepened  with  the  brightness  of  the  advancing  Spring.  All 
the  favourite  outdoor  nooks  about  home,  which  seemed  to  have 
done  their  part  with  her  parents  in  nurturing  and  cherishing 
her,  were  now  mixed  up  with  the  home-sadness,  and  gathered 
no  smile  from  the  sunshine.  Every  affection,  every  delight 
the  poor  child  had  had,  was  like  an  aching  nerve  to  her." 

She  is  very  human  in  these  stages  of  that  grief  which  seemed 
so  impenetrable,  and  her  finding  at  this  time  the  little,  worn 
book  marked  by  a  hand  now  forever  still,  has  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. When  Maggie  had  read  it  she  was  breathless  with  the 
consolation  it  had  inspired  in  her — here  is  a  dawning  light  at 
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last.  ''Both  above  and  below  which  way  soever  thou  dost 
turn  thee,  everywhere  thou  shalt  find  the  Cross;  and 
everywhere  of  necessity  thou  must  have  patience,  if  thou  wilt 
have  inward  peace."  It  is  natural  that  in  the  first  flush  of  an 
impulse  which  has  sprung  from  the  discovery  that  here  was  a 
way  to  turn  bitter  into  sweet,  she  welcomes  renunciation  as 
one  who  has  not  lived  long  enough  to  know  its  full  meaning. 
But  just  as  her  somewhat  fanatic  resolution  to  banish  forever 
the  things  of  this  world  makes  her  at  the  time  of  its  concep- 
tion docile  about  the  home  and  a  thing  of  joy  to  the  unhappy 
inmates,  so  does  it  give  her  in  later  years,  when  real  need  is 
present  and  when  she  has  learned  what  is  renunciation,  a 
strength  to  meet  it. 

But  the  resolution  is  half-forgotten  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
low when  she  meets  Philip  again  in  the  beautiful  solitude  of  the 
Red  Deeps — Philip  who  tells  her  that  she  is  blighting  her  mind 
by  denying  herself  in  the  way  she  deems  necessary.  We  love 
the  change  that  comes  in  her  at  a  new  discovery — a  womanly 
change  that  sends  a  warm  flush  of  joy  to  her  face — when  she 
naively  learns  that  she  is  beautiful  and  that  a  man  loves  her 
for  it.  But  happiness  seems  not  to  have  been  for  her — she  is 
hurried  away  from  this  momemtary  light  by  Tom's  discovery 
of  the  stolen  interviews.  For  a  time  the  storm  hovers,  then 
breaks,  but  they  are  left,  these  two,  bound  by  a  love  that  can 
withstand  all  tempest,  and  that  even  Death  eould  not  divide. 
"0  Tom,  forgive  me,"  Maggie  said.  "Let  us  always  love  each 
other;  and  they  clung  and  wept  together." 

"We  do  not  like  the  last  part  of  the  book.  It  is  distasteful 
to  us  that  such  a  being  as  Maggie  should  be  subjected  to  trial 
through  the  medium  of  an  individual  like  Stephen  Guest.  To 
be  sure,  the  author  makes  an  effort  to  reconcile  us  to  him,  but 
it  is  rather  weak  and  unconvincing.  We  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  her,  who  had  enough  fineness  in  her  to  furnish  ten  such 
souls  as  prosaic  Tom's,  being  made  the  subject  of  his  scorn  and 
that  of  others  like  himself.  O  the  agony  to  the  poor,  high- 
strung  girl  when  creatures  of  Aunt  Glegg's  calibre  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  her!     The  story  of  her  temptation  is  not  a  long 
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one,  and  her  heroic  effort  which  seemed  at  first  to  but  lead 
her  farther  astray.  There  is  little  to  be  said  concerning  it. 
In  the  end,  out  of  the  faith  and  trust  and  tenderness  that  she 
had  put  by  in  her  soul  as  a  child,  and  under  the  guiding  voice 
of  the  little  old  book  that  had  soothed  her  in  trial  before,  the 
light  begins  to  come.  *'T  have  received  the  Cross,  I  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Thy  hand ;  I  will  bear  it  and  bear  it  till  death, 
as  Thou  hast  laid  it  upon  me."  She  does  not  know  when  death 
will  deliver  her,  but  she  has  faith  again  and  that  faith  is  re- 
warded. 

And  so  the  end.  Death  when  she  is  very  young  before  the 
lines  of  her  beautiful  face  have  begun  to  loose  any  of  their 
fairness.  We  love  her  because  the  common  lot  was  so  much 
hers,  because  she  is  no  poignantly  human;  but  she  is  so  vital, 
so  magnificent,  as  to  silence  when  we  try  to  describe  her. 

As  a  conclusion,  no  lines  are  more  fit  for  her  than  those  by 
which  the  author,  in  her  foreword  to  "Middlemarch"  speaks 
of  Dorothea  Brook,  in  fact  they  seem  to  fit  Maggie  more  ap- 
propriately: "The  Spanish  woman  who  lived  three  hundred 
years  ago  was  certainly  not  the  last  of  her  kind.  Many 
Theresas  have  been  born  who  found  for  themselves  no  epic  life 
wherein  there  was  a  constant  unfolding  of  far-resonant  ac- 
tion ;  perhaps  only  a  life  of  mistakes,  the  offspring  of  a  certain 
spiritual  grandeur  ill-matched  with  the  meanness  of  opportun- 
ity; perhaps  a  tragic  failure  which  found  no  sacred  poet  and 
sank  unwept  into  oblivion.  With  dim  lights  and  tangled  cir- 
cumstance they  tried  to  shape  their  thought  and  deed  in  noble 
agreement ;  but  after  all  to  common  eyes  their  struggles  seem- 
ed mere  inconsistency  and  formlessness  .  .  .  Here  and  there  a 
cygnet  is  reared  uneasily  among  the  ducklings  in  the  brown 
pond,  and  never  finds  the  living  stream  in  fellowship  with  its 
own  oary-footed  kind.  Here  and  there  is  born  a  St.  Theresa, 
foundress  of  nothing,  whose  loving  heart-beats  and  sobs  after 
an  unattained  goodness  tremble  off  and  are  dispersed  among 
hindrances,  instead  of  centering  in  some  long-recognizable 
deed." 

MARY  OOUGHLIN,  '2«. 
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The  Monk's  Requiem 

^//•'ER'SALL  ABBEY!  It  slopes  its  ruined  life  away  among 
TgV,  those  sweet  southern  vales.  No  voice  is  raised  among  it3 
broken  arches  save  that  of  the  feathered  songsters  who 
chant  their  matin  song  to  greet  the  sun,  and  at  eventide  carol 
forth  their  compline  hymn  to  the  great  Creator's  praise.  No 
organ  awakens  the  echo  of  the  "long  drawn  aisle"  save  the 
weird  symphony,  which  the  angel  of  the  spheres  occasionally 
draws  from  the  mighty  winds.  Yet  it  was  not  always  so.  The 
voices  of  many  monks  have  floated  beneath  those  broken  arches, 
and  oftentimes  has  the  organ  told  its  message  of  hopes  and 
fears,  as  it  roused  or  soothed  the  hearts  that  fell  beneath  the 
witchery  of  its  spell.  It  was  a  day  like  other  days  when  Ker- 
sall  Abbey  ceased  to  speak,  and  set  her  down  for  ever,  a  dis- 
consolate and  childless  mother. 

It  was  midnight.  The  last  echo  of  the  precentor's  voice 
had  died  away,  the  feeble  lights  extinguished.  The  last  Matins 
of  Kersall  Abbey  had  been  sung,  and  the  angel  of  its  destinies 
had  sealed  the  Psalters  and  handed  them  to  the  Apocalyptic 
angel  to  be  opened  again  only  when  a  new  earth  should  arise 
fro  mthe  chaos  which  would  soon  descend  upon  its  cloister  and 
its  temple.  "My  children,"  said  the  Abbot.  The  monks  in- 
voluntarily turned  towards  the  speaker,  though  they  could 
not  see  his  features.  They  saw  him  standing  there,  a  majestic 
figure,  and  the  sculptured  canopy  over  his  head  seemed  to  have 
woven  round  him  an  aerial  cresset,  which  added  to  his  dignity 
and  increased  the  awe  of  the  saddening  gloom.  * '  My  children, ' ' 
said  he,  "I  call  you  to  the  last  chapter  we  shall  celebrate  on 
earth.  Hitherto  God  has  spared  us,  and  the  unholy  hands  of 
the  despoiler  hath  he  chained.  But  now  it  is  otherwise.  The 
enemy  is  now  at  our  door.  He  offers  you  life  and  liberty,  in 
exchange  for  your  faith.  But  the  God  with  Whom  you  have 
lived  you  will  not  now  dessert.  To-morrow  show  yourselves 
to  be  the  worthy  successors  of  the  martyrs,  and  not  the  degen- 
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erate  offspring  of  the  apostates.  Sleep  ye  now  and  take  your 
rest,  and  to-morrow  at  even  may  the  Good  Shepherd  fold  you 
in  the  angelic  sheepfold." 

''Halt!"  the  dark  face  of  the  captain  scowled  as  he  turned 
toward  the  cloister.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  irresolute. 
Mayhap  he  thought  of  the  monks  as  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
this  little  valley;  with  no  other  crime  upon  their  records  than 
fidelity  to  their  God.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  reminis- 
cence, he  immediately  brushed  it  aside,  and  with  resolute 
fixity  of  purpose  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard.  His  com- 
mand was  crisp  and  clear.  "Here,"  said  he,  "are  your  ene- 
mies. Spare  none.  Forward!"  Bang!  Bang  upon  the  bolted 
church  door.  For  answer,  the  tinkle  of  a  silver  bell  thrice 
rung.  Bang !  bang  and  twice  the  tiny  bell  rung  out  its  clear 
notes.  ''Break  in  the  door!"  And  quickly  the  hatchet  does 
its  work.  Splinters  fly  hither  and  thither,  and  still  the  stout 
oak  will  not  yield.  Domine  non  sum  dignus,  and  again  the 
bell,  like  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  helpless  bird,  rings  out  on  the 
morning  air.  Crash!  The  door  is  down,  and  like  unleased 
hounds,  the  soldiers  rush  into  the  sacred  fane.  Quickly  the 
sacred  elements  have  been  consumed  and  the  priest  faces  his 
foes.  "Quick,  my  men,  cleave  them  with  th€  sword  of  Gid- 
eon!" the  captain  shouted,  and  forty  monks  are  soon  welter- 
ing in  their  blood.  "Consummatum  est,"  cried  the  gray-hair- 
ed sacristan,  and  forty  souls  have  flitted  to  Him  "Whose  dwell- 
ing is  the  light  of  the  setting  suns. 

The  captain  views  his  bloody  work  and  grimly  says,  "  'Tis 
well."  Suddenly,  loud  rolled  out  the  organ  notes.  Amazed 
the  soldiers  stand,  the  carnage  at  their  feet,  while  o'erhead  the 
music  as  another  Fiat,  draws  forth  a  world  from  the  seeming 
void — a  world  of  harmony,  as  beautiful  as  that  new-made  orb 
which  made  the  morning  stars  sing  together  and  the  sons  of 
God  shout  with  joy.  And  now  the  theme  subsides  from  the 
glory  of  the  martyr's  triumph,  it  sinks  to  a  low  requiem  as 
though  the  intrepid  musician  would  perform  the  last  office  of 
the  Church  despite  man's  vengeance.  Nor  will  the  organ 
alone  perform  this  office.    The  voice  that  called  the  monks  to 
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their  last  Chapter  on  earth  will  now  articulate  the  Church's 
last  adieu.  "Eequiem  aeternam!"  It  rose  in  a  majestic  ca- 
dence of  sweet  rhythm  and  with  a  purity  of  tone  and  fullness 
of  expression  such  as  perhaps  the  archangelic  voice  shall  have 
when  it  will  articulate  the  awful  words,  ''Time  is  now  no 
more."  Oh,  what  is  there  like  to  the  voice  of  man!  It  is  the 
outward  vesture  of  the  soul;  the  only  articulation  that  gives 
a  faint  expression  of  the  soul's  wondrously  complex  life.  The 
whole  experience  of  a  life-time  seemed  now  to  be  gathered 
into  the  Abbot's  simple  phrasing  of  the  "Requiem  aeternam." 
"Dona  eis,"  sighed  out  that  soul  of  song  in  a  plaintive  agony 
of  supplification — but  the  phrase  was  never  finished.  The 
Abbott  who  began  it  on  earth,  finished  it  in  eternity ;  he  had  fal- 
len from  his  stool,  pierced  through  the  heart. 

With  frenzied  energy  the  soldiers  hacked  the  head  from 
the  body  to  affix  it  on  the  gates  of  the  nearest  town,  but  when 
they  presented  it  to  the  captain  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  he 
broke  his  sword  on  the  altar  pavement,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  exclaimed,  "My  brother,  my  brother  Hubert!" 

Years  have  passed,  and  an  old  man,  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land  in  palmer's  weeds,  wanders  by  day  and  night 
through  Kersall  Abbey  ruins,  till  one  night  the  legend  says,  a 
belated  passer-by  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  an  organ  and 
a  wondrous  voice  which  gave  out  upon  the  night  air  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  the  Church's  last  absolution,  and  in  the  morning 
the  weary  pilgrim  had  gone  to  his  rest,  taking,  as  a  pledge 
of  mercy,  the  monks'  last  Requiem. 

SELECTED. 
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A  iMorning  in  Quebec 

On  a  wonderful  July  morning  I  awakened  in  a  spacious 
room  at  the  Chateau  Froutenae.  Through  the  opened  window 
the  blue  sky  and  misty  outline  of  the  old  Laurentians  were 
visible.  I  was  in  Quebec,  that  gem  of  a  City  that  stands  30 
majestically  behind  its  walls  overlooking  the  blue  waters  of 
the  great  St.  Lawrence. 

Dressing  hurriedly,  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  on  Dufferin 
Terrace,  when  presentely  the  morning  air  became  resonant 
with  the  chime  of  church  bells.  Down  through  the  narrow 
winding  streets  people  were  hurrying  to  Mass.  Following 
them,  I  entered  the  Basilica,  that  rich  and  rare  old  Church,  that 
in  1666  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  to  the  soul  of  a  Catholic  a  real  in- 
spiration. I  could  not  help  wondering  how  many  famed  iu 
the  history  of  our  country  had  knelt  before  that  altar  offering 
soulful  tribute  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

When  we  left  the  Basilica  we  stood  for  quite  a  while  looking 
down  at  the  old  city,  thinking  of  those  first  great  spirits  that 
had  braved  the  stormy  seas  to  bring  the  faith  to  our  shores. 

On  every  hand  historic  land-marks  abound.  The  first 
place  of  Catholic  worship  in  Canada  is  Notre  Dame  de  Victoire, 
in  Lower  Town,  which  was  built  in  the  14th  Century,  and  is 
still  preserved  as  a  shrine. 

Tucked  away  beside  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
court  house,  stands  the  venerable  Ursuline  Convent,  the  first 
Canadian  home  of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Ursula,  where  for 
generations  these  devoted  women  have  pursued  their  noble 
work  of  teaching. 

Famous  old  Laval,  that  splendid  seat  of  learning,  which 
countless  brilliant  Canadian  scholars — bishops,  priests,  states- 
men and  distinguished  writers  are  proud  to  hail  as  their 
"Alma  Mjater,"  still  flourishes  paying  worthy  tribute  to  its 
saintly  founder — Bishop  Laval. 
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One  of  the  things  that  seemed  most  novel  to  me  was  the 
"Caleche,"  used  by  the  Quebec  cabmen.  It  is  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  drawn  by  a  horse.  The  driver  sits  on  the  dashboard 
with  a  foot  on  either  shaft.  A  trip  in  one  of  these  affairs  proved 
a  real  "joy  ride."  I  noticed  too,  that  the  Quebec  dogs  and 
horses  seemingly  are  bilingual,  for  they  respond  to  their 
masteriS  promptly  whether  the  orders  are  given  in  English  or 
in  French. 

All  together  my  day  in  old  Quebec  was  a  day  of  delight. 

MARGARET  KEENAN.   Form  II. 


Green  is  the  grass,  but  wait  awhile, 

'Twill  grow,  and  then  will  wither; 
The  flowerets,  'brightly  as  they  smile, 

Shall  perish  altogether; 
The  mierry  sun,  you  sure  would  say. 

It  ne  'er  could  set  in  gloom ; 
But  earth's  best  joys  have  all  a,n  end, 

And  sin,  a  heavy  doom. 


• — Newman. 


We  impart  to  the  smallest  acts  the  highest  virtue  when  we 
perform  them  with  a  sincere  wish  to  please  God.  The  merit 
of  our  actions  does  not  depend  on  their  importance. — St. 
Francis  de  Sales, 
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COLLEGE    NOTES 


These  days  of  intense  activity  in  May  are  very  dear  to  us, 
because  they  whisper  every  moment  of  success  in  our  final 
tests,  and  thrill  us  with  the  thouf?ht  of  home-return  in  the  near 
future.  Our  early,  hurried  walks  these  fresh,  cool  mornings 
around  the  hedge  row,  alas,  now  only  on  one  side,  give  us 
courage  for  the  struggles  the  day  is  bound  to  bring.  The  tu- 
lips, the  green  grass,  the  budding  hedge-row,  the  plump  robin 
eyeing  with  satisfaction  the  fat  worm  torn  from  the  soil,  pro- 
vide us  with  topics  for  our  chat  during  our  "trip  around"  be- 
fore study.  To  some  of  us,  these  May  days  bring  also  a  little 
sadness,  for  next  year  some  other  light-hearted  pupil  will  occupy 
our  places. 


The  annual  recitals  held  in  the  College  Auditorium  on  May 
the  8th  and  16th  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils  taking  part  and  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  teachers  and  youthful  performers  themselves.  The  "little 
ones"  who  faced  the  ordeal  of  playing  in  public  for  the  first 
time  did  remarkably  well.  Owing  to  the  unpleasant  weather 
on  both  occasions,  the  audience  was  not  so  large  as  in  former 
times.  To  all  these  young  performers,  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  every  success  in  the  future. 


On  Saturday  evening,  May  26th,  we  had  views  of  Oxford 
and  its  colleges.  As  we  had  been  studying  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment and  reading  the  lives  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  the 
views  had  a  special  interest  for  us.  Some  of  the  colleges,  as 
University,  Merton,  Baliol,  date  back  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
Orial,  New  College  and  Queen's  to  the  14th,  Lincoln,  Magdalen 
to  the  15th,  and  Corpus  Christi,  Trinity  and  Brasenose  to  the 
16th. 

Trinity  and  Orial  Colleges  are  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  Cardinal  Newman's  connection  with  them.  We  also  had 
views  of  Littlemore  and  Newman's  grave  near  his  friend  St. 
John. 
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The  scenes  on  the  Cherwell,  the  many  beautiful  walks  and 
nooks  not  only  along  the  little  stream,  but  from  Bagley  Hill 
and  Elsfield  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  spell  which  the 
historic  place  seems  to  throw  around  all  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  claim  Oxford  for  their  college. 


Early  in  March  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  the  great  Catholic  his- 
torian and  politician,  visited  Toronto,  and  while  here  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  to  the  student  body  of  St.  Michael's  College, 
and  at  two  of  these  lectures  the  girls  from  the  senior  class 
were  privileged  to  be  present.  In  the  first  of  these  two  lec- 
tures Mr.  Belloc  gave  an  outline  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  six  centuries, 
and  in  the  second  he  gave  the  history  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. The  lectures  were  delivered  with  that  wonderful  clear- 
ness and  precision  which  mark  the  master  of  a  subject,  and 
we  certainly  appreciated  the  privilege  that  was  ours  of  having 
heard  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  authorities  on  history. 


On  Wednesday  evening.  May  9th,  the  pupils  of  St.  Joseph 's 
assembled  in  the  auditorium  to  welcome  home  our  beloved 
Archbishop  McNeil.  The  programme  eonsisted  of  a  "Wel- 
come" chorus,  a  violin  selection  by  Miss  Bergen,  and  an  ad- 
dress read  by  Miss  Burke,  a  University  student,  and  then  little 
Miss  Emily  de  Montrichard  presented  a  bouquet  of  beautiful 
roses.  His  Grace  told  us  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Father,  and 
laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  our  Holy  Father  was  greatly 
touched  by  the  offering  sent  by  the  children  of  the  Archdiocese. 
Before  leaving,  His  Grace  imparted  to  us  the  Papal  Blessing. 

*     *    I*     *     * 

The  St,  Joseph's  College  Athletic  Association  which  was 
formed  Tuesday,  Dec.  5th,  1922,  held  a  tea-dance  in  the  Col- 
lege Auditorium  on  April  27th.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was 
s-pent  by  boarders  and  day  pupils.  The  funds  were  to  help 
provide  equipment  for  the  tennis  court  in  the  College  grounds. 
The  members  of  the  Association  extend  their  sincere  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Monkhouse  for  the  kind  interest  she  has  shown  in  the 
Association  by  donating  a  splendid  tennis  set.  As  a  result  of 
Mrs.  Monkhouse 's  generosity,  the  May  evenings  have  been 
particularly  enjoyable  to  the  resident  pupils  of  the  school. 
We  hope  that  our  Association  will  bring  joy  to  the  future  stu- 
dents of  St.  Joseph's. 
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The  evening  of  April  13tli  was  eagerly  looked  to  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Academy,  as  posters,  the  work  of  the  Art  students, 
had  invited  them  to  come  and  spend  the  evening  in  Japan. 
The  Art  room  was  very  tastefully  decorated  in  Japanesie  style 
and  the  soft  light  cast  by  many  Japanese  lanterns  added 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Then  what  a  surprise  to  meet,  the  strange 
smiling-faced,  slant-eyed  damsels  in  their  floating  kimonas  and 
to  recognize  in  them  our  work-a-day  friends.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  dancing,  the  music  being  furnished  by  the  "Foo-Foo" 
orchestra.  Refreshm,ents  were  served  during  the  evening.  The 
prize,  a  dainty  piece  of  hand-painted  china,  for  the  most  ap- 
propriate costume  was  awarded  to  Miss  Orla  Beer,  one  of  the 
tiniest  Japanese  maids. 

Like  all  pleasant  things,  the  evening  passed  away  too  quick- 
ly, and  on  the  magic  stroke  of  ten,  Japan  and  its  maidens  dis- 
appeared and  a  troop  of  tired  but  happy  Canadian  girls  wended 
their  way  to  the  dormitories. 

*  *     *     *     * 

One  of  the  finest  musical  treats  of  the  season  took  place 
in  Massey  Hall,  May  19th.  The  concert — an  Opera  "The  Jew- 
ess," in  five  acts  sung  in  Oratorio  form,  was  organized  by 
Maestro  Carboni,  our  Vocal  Instructor.  The  artists  who  as- 
sisted in  rendering  the  opera  were :  Mme.  Lugrin  Fahey,  who 
took  the  part  of  Rachel,  the  Jewess;  Mme.  Leonora  James- 
Kennedy,  Princess  Eudosisia,  the  Emperor's  neice;  Eleazar, 
the  Jew,  Mr.  E.  C.  Johnstone ;  Prince  Leopold,  Mr.  W.  J.  Cole- 
brook,  and  Cardinal  De  Broyni,  Mr.  W.  R.  Curry.  Many  of  the 
resident  pupils  of  the  school  were  present,  enjoyed  the  opera 
themselves  and  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  apprcia- 
tion  shown  by  the  very  large  audience  which  filled  the  hall. 

*  *     «     *     * 

During  the  month  of  May  a  very  beautiful  statue  of  St. 
Joseph  was  placed  above  the  altar  in  the  south  transept  of  our 
chapel.  It  is  very  large  and  represents  the  dear  Saint  holding 
the  Child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  while  across  his  left  arm  is  the 
flowering  lily  stem.  The  statue  was  given  by  a  very  kind 
friend  of  the  Community. 

***** 

In  the  College  Auditorium  on  the  morning  of  May  14th,  an 
illustrated  lecture  was  given  by  one  of  the  Sisters  of  the  life  of 
the  "Little  Flower" — a  name  dear  to  all  here.  We  followed 
the  life  of  our  little  Saint  from  the  age  of  three,  when  we  saw 
her  in  her  dear  Mother's  arms,  then  the  little  maid  scattering 
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the  rose  petals  before  our  Lord  carried  in  procession,  then 
as  her  papa's  little  queen,  and  the  happy,  serious  First  Com- 
municant. We  saw  her  at  the  feet  of  our  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII.,  her  hands  clasped  as  she  whispered  to  him  her  dearest 
wish.  Next  as  the  calm-faced  little  Carmelite  Sister  at  medita- 
tion, at  prayer,  always  with  the  expectant  look  of  a  child 
very  dear  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  We  saw  a  view  of  the 
Convent  of  Lisieux,  where  she  spent  her  very  short  life,  and 
her  tomb  in  the  grave  yard,  the  little  plot  set  apart  for  the 
Sisters. 

We  hope  that  the  dear  little  Saint  will  take  a  special 
interest  in  us  and  will  lead  us  in  her  own  sweet  way  to  the  feet 
of  our  dear  Lord.  Sister  gave  us  in  all  eighteen  views  showing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Saints. 


The  pupils  of  Form  I.  have  made  several  visits  to  the  On- 
tario Museum  on  Bloor  Street,  accompanied  by  their  teachers, 
and  enjoyed  very  much  the  fine  displays  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern,  on  exhibition  there. 


On  Saturday,  May  19th,  Miss  Edith  North  grave  Avon  the 
Mrs  Hamilton  Merritt  Cup  at  the  Toronto  Hunt  Club.  Conw 
gratulations,  Edith ! 

•«•  W  TP  *  IP 

The  day  before  the  closing  of  school  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days a  reproduction  of  the  Passion  Play  was  given  in  motion 
picture  form  in  the  College  Auditorium.  It  brought  very  forc- 
ibly before  the  minds  of  all,  the  sufferings  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer endured  for  poor  sinful  man  and  helped  us  not  a  little 
in  spending  the  next  few  days  in  a  spirit  of  penance  and  prayer 
in  preparation  for  the  great  feast  of  Easter. 


May  19th. — During  the  past  week  the  old  apple  trees  that 
have  seen  so  many  classes  at  St.  Joseph's  come  and  gto,  and 
have  witnessed  many  a  romp  and  jolly  game  under  their 
gnarled  branches,  have  come  under  the  pruning  knives  of  tree 
experts.  All  the  withered  branches  have  been  cropped  off 
and  they  have  now  a  neat  appearance  and  are  ready  to  burst 
into  blossom.  The  old  pear  tree  in  their  midst  is  already  a 
mass  of  foam-like  flowers  and  adds  beauty  to  the  scene.  A 
row  of  small  maples  has  been  planted  inside  the  high  board 
fence  on  Bay  Street,  and  several  smaller  trees  have  been  set 
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out  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds.  Within  the  last  few  days 
the  maples  have  all  burst  into  tiny  leaf  and  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  blackbirds  can  be  heard  on  all  sides.  The  grass  on  the 
lawn  has  already  been  mowed  and  the  grounds  are  very  beauti- 
ful these  bright  May  mornings. 


There  died  at  her  home  on  Palmerston  Boulevard,  this  city, 
on  March  20th,  Miss  Eileen  Hickey,  a  dearly  loved  pupil  of 
St.  Joseph's.  Of  a  delicate  constitution  since  early  childhood, 
it  was  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  under  such  bright  sunny  ways 
could  be  concealied  much  intense  suffering.  She  was  forced 
to  give  up  school  last  October  and  this  separation  from  her 
loved  companions  was  an  added  suffering,  which  she  bore  as 
she  had  borne  all  her  other  trials,  patiently  and  cheerfully,  as  a 
preparation  for  her  passage  to  Heaven.  Eileen  had  always  a 
great  devotion  to  St,  Joseph  and  on  the  feast  of  our  dear  Pa- 
tron she  received  the  last  Sacraments  and  with  sentiments  of 
child-like  hope  and  love  she  bade  farewell  to  earthly  friends 
and  companions.  Her  funeral  Mass  was  sung  at  St.  Francis 
by  Rev.  Father  Mogan,  and  her  class-mates  from  St.  Joseph's 
were  present.  To  her  parents,  sisters  and  brothers  we  tender 
our  sympathy. 


Another  of  our  little  companions,  Jacqueline  German,  died 
during  our  Lady's  month.  Too  fair  a  blossom  for  earth,  Our 
Blessed  Mother  called  her  for  the  heavenly  garden  before  care 
or  sorrow  had  touched  her.  To  her  parents  we  offer  our  sym- 
pathy. 


On  the  evening  of  May  29th  the  pupils  gave  a  congratula- 
tory entertainment  in  the  College  Auditorium  in  compliment 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Hand,  whose  priestly  merits 
were  recently  recognized  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI.,  in 
raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  Domestic  Prelate. 


During  the  month  of  May  a  series  of  Recitals  were  given 
by  the  Music  Pupils  of  the  College.  Space  l>eing  limited,  we 
publish  only  the  programmes  of  the  last  two  Recitals,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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PROGRAMME. 

Senior  Students. 

1.  Reve  d'Ariel  Prudent 

Miss  Mary  Mabon.  ' 


2.  Damon 


Song Strange 

Miss  Maude  McGuire. 

Moskowski 


3.  Valse,  op.  34,  No.  1 

Miss  Dorothy  0'Ck)nnor. 


4.  Rain 


Song  Curran 

Miss  Kathryn  Tyrrell. 


5.  Sonata,  op.  14,  No.  2  (Allegro)    Beethoven 

Miss  Eva  Wells. 

6.  Valse,  op.  37,  No.  3.— Violin D'Ambrosio 

•    Miss  Gertrude  Bergen. 

7.  Troldhaugen   (Wedding  Day)    Grieg 

Miss  Carmel  Laforest. 

8.  Indian  River  Song   Woodforde  Finden 

Miss  Eileen  Egan. 

9.  Sonata,  op.  7  (Allegro)   Greig 

Miss  Alice  iHayes. 

10.  Serenade Song Schubert 

Miss  Irene  Bradley. 
Violin  Accompaniment — Miss  G.  Bergen. 
Piano  Accompaniment — ^Miss  H.  Smith, 

11.  Slavonic  Dance — Piano  Duo   Dvorak 

1st  Piano — Miss  May  Orr. 
2nd  Piano — Miss  C.  Laforest. 
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PROGRAM  VIE. 
Honour  Students. 

1.  Hark,   Hark,   the   Lark Schubert-Liszt 

Miss  Hermine  Keller. 
(Silver  Medal,  1923). 

2.  Cracovienne Paderewski 

Miss  Hilda  Smith   (Silver  Medal  1922). 

3.  Concerto,  No.  IX.,  op.  104— Violin Be  Beriot 

Miss  Gertrude  Bergin. 

4.  Sonata  Appassionata   Beethoven 

Miss  Teresa  Brown  (Contestant  for  G-old  Medal,  1923). 

5.  Scherzo,  C.  sharp  Minor,  op.  39 Chopin 

Miss  May  Orr  (Silver  Meda,l  1921;  Gold  Medal,  1923) 

6.  (a)  Prelude  in  G  Major  Bach 

(b)  Rigaudon,  op.  49,  No.  2 Macdowell 

Miss  Eileen  Eagon  (Silver  Medal,  1919;  Gold  Medial,  1921) 

7.  Swallow  Song,  from  Esmeralda— (Vocal)— Garing-Thomas 
Miss  Eileen  Shannon  (Silver  Medal,  1919;  Gold  Medal,  1921) 

8.  Scherzo  in  B.  flat  minor,  op.  31 Chopin 

Miss  Florence  Quinlan  (A.C.A.M.  1922). 

9.  Papillons   Schumann 

Miss  Monica  McNeil   (A.C.A.M.  1920). 

10.  Third  Suite,  op.  15 Arensky 

1st  Piano — ^Miss  May  Orr. 

2nd  Piano — Miss  Teresa  Brown. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Note :  On  account  of  an  accident  to  her  finger,  Miss  Clare 
Moore,  Silver  Medalist,  1920,  Gold  Medalist  1922,  was  unable 
to  take  part  in  the  above  programme. 
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Wm.  Rowntree  &  Sons 

(Established  46  years) 

Butchers  and 
Grocers 

Hotel,  Institution  and  Restaurant 
Trade  Supplied 

Fresh  Country   Produce  a  specialty 

2883-2885  Dundas  St.  W. 

Toronto 


/5^ 


^^ 


Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber 

Doors,  Sash  Flooring 

and  Interior  Trim 

eveeything  in  wood  for 
Any  Class  Of  Building 


John  B.  Smith  &  Sons 

Limited 

Head  Office,  Factory  and  Yard: 
STRACHAN  AVENUE 

Branch  Yard: 
DUNDAS  and  ST.  HELEN'S  Ave. 

ESTABLISHED  1851 


^: 


*^  Pure  and  white 

and 
Shortens  right,'* 

GUNNS    LIMITED 

West  Toronto 


=^ 


J.  &  A.  AZIZ 

Wholesale    Importers    of 

Fancy     Goods 


and 


Dry   Goods 

Everything  in 
Religious  Articles 

146  Wellington  St.  West 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
Phone  Adel.   1482 
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PARKES,  McVITTIE  &  SHAW 

Insurance  Brokers 


509-513  Confederation  Life  Bldg. 

4  Richmond  St.  E.,  -  TORONTO 


OBNSRAL.  AOBNT8. 

Royal  Ins.  Co.,  litd. 
Oontlnent&l  Ins.  Co. 
Weetchester  Fire  Ins.  Oo. 
Alliance  Ing.  Co. 
British  North  Western  Ins.  Co. 
London  ft  lAnoashire  Qnarantas  ft  Ac- 
ddent  Gompanj. 


GEO.   A.  CALVERT 

CITY  AGENT 

31  SCOTT  STREET 
Phones  Adelaide  2740-2741 


/J^ 


=^ 


MARTIN  NEALON 


EHectric  Wiring 
and  Repairs 


342    HURON   STREET 

Phone  Trinity  1650. 


J 


rr 


^ 


All  the  lAtest  Magaalnes  and 

Paul  Mulligan 

Dealer   In 

Stationery  and  Fancy 
— goods,  Cigars,— 
Cigarettes,  Tobaccos 


Agent  for  Butterick   Patterns. 


532  Yonge  St.        Toronto 


Please  Patbonizb  Oub  Advebxisebs 
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St.  Michael's  College 

TORONTO,       -       ONTARIO 

FEDERATED  WITH  THE 

University  of  Toronto 


COURSES. 


Arts,  High  School,  Commercial 

FOR  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO  THE  SUPERIOR 


Salads! 

The  success  of  the  salad  depends  on  the  dressing. 

COSGRAVE'S  PURE  MALT  VINEGAR 

certainly  improves  any  salad.     It  is  made  from  the  choicest 
materials,  and  is  properly  aged  in  the  wood. 

The  full  flavor  of  Cosgrave's  Pure    Malt   Vinegar   means 
greater  economy  as  well  as  greater  satisfaction  in  cookery. 

Sold  by  your  grocer  in  sealed  bottles  only 

Made  and  guaranteed  100%  pure  by 

TORONTO    VINEGAR    WORKS   LIMITED 

TORONTO 


^ 
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J.  A.  KNOX 

Trinity    1454 

&  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
ROSARIES,  SOAPUIiAR  IVIEDAIiS, 

Dr.  J.  RYAN 

Der^ti^t 

SCAPULAR    LOCKETS,    ETC. 

Sold  by 

Jewellery,  Stationery  and  Religious 

Goods    Dealers    Throughtoiut 

Canada. 

Factories : 
159  Richmond  Street 

Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

539  Bloor  Street  West 

and  SUKKL,  VLK. 

1 

I       - 

The  Very  Best 

Sporting  Goods 

Baseball           Football 

Tennis 

Golf,  Etc. 

Catalogue  on  request 

PERCY  A.  McBRlDE 

343-345  Yonge  Street 

Toronto 
Phone  Adel.  6449 

wKKK^K^Bt^^^Bw^^^^^ 

Ironing   Department    for     Sheets, 
Table  Covers,  Pillow  Slips,  Towels, 
Napkins  and  Spreads,  Etc. 

NEW  METHOD  LAUNDRY  CO. 

LTD. 

"We  Know  How" 

VTRTTORS  WELCOME 

Please  Patbonize  Cub  Asvebttsebs 
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Established    1856 


P.  BURNS  &  CO.,  Limited 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

COAL    AND    WOOD 

Head  Office:  49  King  St.  West,  Toronto 

Office  and  Yards  -  -  Telephone  Main  1 31  and  132 

Bathurst  St.  Phone  Adel.  1 968  &  1 996     -     Logan  Ave.  Phone  Ger.  1 5  1 

Princess  St.  Phone  Main  190  -  -       Dupont.  Phone  Hill.  1 825 

Morrow  Ave.,  Phone  Junction  8786. 


^ 


Parkdale  1934 

O.  GANNON 

WHOLESALE  BUTCHER 


FINEST 
QUALITY 

OF 
MEATS 


23  MARGUERBTTA  STREET 
Toronto,  Ont. 


(T 


=\ 


F.  P.  Weaver  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

WHOLESALE 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous 

COAL  AND  COKE 

(Smokeless) 


Royal  Bank  BIdg., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Eastcru  Townships  Bank  Bldg., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Bank  of  Hamilton  Bldg., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 


J 


Please  iPateonize  Cub  Adveetisees 
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"EVERYTHING  for  the 

STEAM    LAUNDRY" 

Laundry  Soap 

Washing  Soda 

Supplies 

Machinery 

THE   BEAVER   SOAP  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

C.   D.   EDGAR,  W.  G.   FRASER.  H.    L-   HOWARD, 

SECRETARY  PRESIDENT  VICE. -PRES. 

^  -  ^^ 


ICE 

SAVES 
FOO 


It  keeps  the  lettuce  crisp,  the  butter  hard,  the  meat  in 
prime  condition,  the  milk  sweet  and  pure.  It  eliminates 
waste;  it  saves  time  and  trouble. 

Seven  fully-equipped  stations  throughout  the  city 
enable  us  to  give  you  an  unexcelled  service. 


Telephone  Main  86  Limited 


Please  Patronize  Oue  Advebtisebs 
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f            "  n 

Dr. 

H.  H.  Halloran 

Dentist 

Room  401-2 

22  College  Street 

Phone  North  103 

^l J 

([     

=^ 

Phone  Main  4270 

PRIVATE   BRANCH    EXCHAN6C 

FOR  QUALITY  AND  PBIOB 

SFifi 

Medland  Bros. 

Limited 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

78-76  Front  Street  Bast, 

TORONTO          -           •        ONT. 

1 

=J 

The  Vivid  Electric 
Lamp  Co. 

70  Lombard  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Distributors  of 

"Vivid"  Lamps  and 
"Betsy  Brown  Electric  Irons 

PHONE 

D.  J.  McSWEENY 
Main  3560 


SELLERS-GOUGH 

We  Invite  Milady  of 

Fashion  to  View 

in  Our  Store 

Summer  Millinery 

and 

Summer  Furs 


Storage  &  Remodelling  of  Furs 


SELLERS  -  GOUGH  FUR  CO., 

LIMITED 

244-260    Yonge    Street,    Toronto 
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Universally  Known  For  Its  Mild  Sweet  Flavor 
— Always  Uniform 


Swiffs  Premium  Ham 


Swift  Canadian  Co.  umited 


Toronto 


W  i  n  n  i  p  e 


Edmonton 


/{?= 


=^ 


Phone   M.  52  6 

N.  J.  Phelsin 

Painter  & 
Decorator 

133  Queen  St.  East 
TORONTO       -      ONT. 


s^ 


WASHING    ANT>    IRONING   MACHINES    FOE 
USE    IN   PRIVATE   HOMES 

.THE  CANADIAN  IRONEB 

will  do  in  one  hour  what  it  requires  half  a   day 
to   do   by   hand,    and   does   it   better. 

One  Hour's  Work:      2  table  cloths,   8  dinner 
napkins,   1   lunch  cloth,   3  sheets,  4  pillow  cases, 
1    bed    spread,    12    towels,    4    doilies,    1    centre 
piece,   2  pair  curtains,   1   dresser  scarf,   20  hand- 
kerchiefs,    12    pair    Hose,    2    kitchen    aprons,    2 
rompers,    2    suits    men's    underwear,    2    suits    la- 
dies'   underwear,    4    night    gowns    and    pyjamas. 
Ironing   a   Pleasure.        Life    Easier. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
METER     BROS., 
101   Queen  East.  Phone  Main  5211. 
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Royal  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 

OF  ENGLAND 


Largest  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  the  World. 


PERCY  J.  QUINN 

Local  Manager. 


WM.  A.  LEE  &  SON 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

26  VICTORIA  STREET,  -  -  TORONTO 

Phone  Main  6000  Residence  Phone  Park  667 


Fruit   and   Vegetables    Solicited 


BBANOH 
WAKBHOXTSBS  : 

SUDBUEY, 

NORTH  BAY, 

OOBALT, 

and 
TIMMINS. 


R«f«rMMes  : 

Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia 

King  and 
Victoria 
and   0<nnin«r- 


SEND  FOR 

sHXPPma 

STABIP 


WE  GET  YOU  BEST  PRICES 

Our  facilities  enable  us  to  realize  top  prices  at  all  times  for  your 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  general  produce.  Aside  from  our  large 
connection  on  the  Toronto  market,  we  have  established  branch 
warehouses,  with  competent  men  in  charge,  at  Sudbury,  North 
Bay,  Cobalt  and  Timmins,  In  time  of  congestion  on  the  Toronto 
market,  we  have  a  ready  outlet  through  these  branches.  We 
never  have  to  sacrifice  your  interests. 


Peters,  Duncan  Limited 


88  FRONT  ST.  EAST, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


PiXAAi:  Patronize  Oub  AsvEBnsisfl 
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omeBankofCanada 

The  Best  Investment  for  $1 

rj^^HERE  is  no  investment  for  small  sums  like 

I     that    afforded    in    a    savings  account.     The 

principal  is  secure    and    the  gain  of  interest    is 

certain.    One  dollar  opens  an  account.  (22) 

FOURTEEN  OFFICES  IN  TORONTO. 


8-10  KING  ST.  WEST 


Toronto   Office,    8-10   King   St.   W. 
*78  Church  Street 
*Cor.    Queen   and   Bathurst. 
*Cor.   Bloor   and   Bathurst. 

Cor.    Queen    and    Ontario. 

Cor.  Dundas  and  High  Park  Ave. 


HEAD  OFFICE. 

Cor.  St.  Clair  and  Glenholme  Ave. 

Cor.  Yonge  and  Woodlavm  Ave. 
'"Cor.  Danforth  Ave.  and  Main  St. 
*Cor.  Eoncesvalles  and  Neepewa  Ave. 

Cor.  Queen  East  and  Kenilworth  Ave. 

685   Yonge    St.,    Cor.    Charles. 


Cor.  Broadview  and  Dundas  East. 
♦PEIVATE   SAFETY  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOB  BENT 


Jlitltpifam  Mmn  11134 
Jprioatf  ilorluarg 


(Cor.  Shuter  Street) 

Wtsrmtta 


Phone  North  1680 


Chas.  A.  Connors 


Funeral   Director 
and  Embalmer 


505  Yonge  Street  -  Toronto,  Ont. 


Please  Patronize  Oue  AnvEBTiSEKS 
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This  Trade  Mark 


Suppose  that  in  addition  to  improving  the  color  and  appearance 
of  your  wash  you  could  obtain  a  softer  feel  and  that  sweet  smell 
of  sanitary  cleanliness  and  at  the  same  time  insure  longer  life  to 
your  clothes? 

Wouldn't  results  like  these  convince  you  that 

laundry  service  is  an  investment  you  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  be  without- 

Furthermore,  wouldn't  it  mean  money  to  you  to 
be  able  to  produce  these  results  at  a  lower  produc- 
tion cost  than  you  have  ever  o'btained  before? 

An  order  on  your  supply  house  is  an  easy  way  to 
prove  these  claims  and  moreover,  if  they  fail  of  proof 
your  money  will  be  refunded  glady. 


C«(  }  a.  For*  ttavat, 
t >w*.   at.*. 


in  every  package 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co 


Sole  Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte,  Michigan 


=^ 


TN  Canadian  schools  there 
•■■  are  7,500  Underwoods, 
and  1,050  of  all  other 
makes  combined. 

And  in  offices  everywhere 
theUnderwood  is  supreme. 

Our  Employment  Depart- 
ment supplied  typists  for  10,000  positions  la^year^ 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.  LTD. 

Underwood  BIdg.         135  Victoria  Street  TORONTO 


'^ 


==*' 
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LOYOLA  COLLEGE 


Under  the  Direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Preparatory,  High   School   and   College 
Courses,  leading  to  B. A.  Degree 


NEW  BUILDINGS 


SPACIOUS  PLAYING-FIELDS 


FOR    PROSPECTUS   APPLY    TO 


THE  RECTOR 

Loyola  College,  Sherbrooke  St  West  Montreal,  Canada 


LEMAITRE'S   PHARMACY 

NOTED    FOR 

Genuine  Medicines, 
Absolutely  Pure  Drugs 

AND  RELIABLE    PRESCRIPTION    WORK 

A    FULL  LINE   OF 

Siok  Ri>om  Requisites  and  Toilet  Goods 

Prompt  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 

256  Queen  St.  West        Toronto 


DR.  W.  J.  WOODS 

.  •  .  dentist  .  •  . 

(I)    i^/ 

2  Bloor  Street  East 
Phone  North  3258 


fR)R»-'CK's 


For  Infants,  Invalids,  the  Aged 
and  Travellers 

A  Safe  and  complete  Food  Product  tor 
Infants  and  Invalids  which  ellmlnatei 
the  dangers  of  milk  Infection. 

The  basis  of  "Horllck's  Malted  MUk" 
Is  pure,  full  cream  milk  combined  with 
the  extracts  of  malted  grain  reduced  to 
powder  form. 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  CO. 


Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


Montreal,  Can. 


Please  Patronize  Oue  Ajoveetiskbs 
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BOND  STREET 


TORONTO 


This  fine  Hospital  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
It  was  founded  in  1892,  Its  excellent  record  in  both  medical 
and  surgical  lines  has  made  it  known  throughout  the  Dominion 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Patients  come  from 
near  and  far  to  benefit  by  its  medical  staff,  its  nursing  Sisters, 
and  its  skillful  nurses.  Its  surgical  wing  is  unsurpassed  in 
equipment.  On  March  19,  1912,  a  magnificent  Medical  wing 
was  opened  to  150  patients,  who  took  possession  of  the  new 
wards  and  private  suites.  The  Hospital  is  within  a  drive  of 
ten  minutes  from  the  Union  Station,  and  but  a  block  away 
from  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  some  of  whose  priests  act  as  chap- 
lains to  the  Hospital.  The  Hospital  has  a  pleasant  outlook  se- 
cured by  the  beautiful  grounds  and  trees  of  churches  in  the 
vicinity.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  Community  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
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ST.  ALBAN  STREET,  TORONTO. 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

— FOR— 

Young  Ladies  and  Little  Girls 

8t.  JosepWs  College  is  Affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Through  the 
Federated  College  of  St.  Michael. 

St.  Joseph's  Curricula: 

1 — College  Course  of  Four  Years — Classical,  Moderns,  EikgHsh,  and  History, 
and  General  Courses,  leading  to  Degrees. 

2 — The  Collegiate  Course  (Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools),  In  which 
pupils  are  prepared  for  Honour  and  Pass  Matriculaition,  for  Entrance 
to  Faculty  of  Education  and  Normal  Sohool. 

3 — The  Academic  Course.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  paid  to  Modem 
Languages,  Music,  Expression,  Art,  and  Needlework.  In  this  Depart- 
ment students  are  prepared  for  Music  Examinations  (Instrumental 
and  Vocal)  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music. 

4 — Th9  Commercial  Course  (Affiliated  to  the  Dominion  Business  College) 
prepares  students  for  Commercial  Certificates  and  for  Diplomas  In 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

B — Th«  Preparatory  Course  includes  the  usual  E.lementary  Subjects,  also 
French.,  Drawiog,  Plain  Sewiuig,  Physical  Culture,  and  Siniging. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to 

THE   MOTHER   SUPERIOR. 
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Outstanding  Features  of  Our 

Service  to  Science  Teachers 

Highest  Grade  Apparatus 
Comparatively  Low  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment  from  Stock 


If  you  have  not  received 
our  Science    Catalogue^ 
"write  for  a  copy  at  once. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LTD. 

School  Equipment  of  All  Kinds 

215  VICTORIA  STREET  TORONTO 


Established  1840 


I 


Canada's  Oldest  Music 
House 


APPEALING— 

to  aTl  who  love  the  finest  of  things 
musical,  the 

NORDHEIMER 
GRAND 

entirely  fulfills  that  deaire  for  an 
instrument  supremely  beautiful  in 
tone,  and  case  architecture. 

NORDHEIMER 

PIANO  AND  MUSIC  CO.,  LIMITED 

220  Yonge  St.  Cor.  Albert 


PiXASK  PAIBONIZE  OTTB   AoyBBTTSKBS 
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"STANDARD"  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

For  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS  and   INSTITUTIONS 


Ranges 
Broilers 
Steam  Cookers 
Potato  Peelers 
Dishwashers 
Sinks 

Steam  Tables 
Coffee  Urns 
Kitchen  Tools 
and  Utensils 


Bakers'  and 

Confectioners' 

Supplies 

Ice  Cream 
Machinery 

Laundry 
Stoves  and 
Dryers 


If  you  have  not  received  our  New  Catalogue  No.  4,  please  send  for  one. 

Geo.  Sparrow  &  Oo.,Torontoront*:' 


/i^ 


==^ 


^atd 

"Wde  House  ofQomfort' 


Toronto's  most  homelike  Ho- 
tel, situated  opposite  the  Union 
Depot. 

Immediately  acoessible  to  the 
theatres  and  shopping  district. 
Five  mimite®  to  steamboats, 
making  it  very  convenient  for 
transient  guests. 

Herbert  M.  (Doc)  McCarthy, 

Manager 
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TORONTO,      ONTARIO,      CANADA 


VOL.  XII. 


No.  2 


Smartly  Shod 

Wliether  it  be  for  s^ports,  aifternoom  or  eveming  wear,  you'll 
find  the  smartest  interpretations  of  the  mode  at  Simpson's. 

Sturdy  broigues  of  brown  or  blaok  calf  for  sports— Schick  pa- 
tent leatbeir  with  intricate  cut-outs  for  any  daytime  occasion — 
soft  satin  for  evening  wear — they're  all  here  in  viarious  fascinat- 
ing models . 


THE  "COLLEGE." 

An  all  patent  straight  mo- 
del Oxford  witli  Scotch 
brogue  extension  sole  and 
low  flange  heel.  Smart  per- 
forated toe  cap  with  2  rows 
stitching  and  picot  edges. 
Widths  A  to  D.    $8.00. 


THE  "CAVALIER." 

For  aiftemoon  wear  one 
might  c'hoose  a  patent  Slip- 
per with  three  straps  bound 
in  silk,  crossing  and  button- 
ing on  each  side.  Low  Span- 
ish covered  heel  and  turn 
soles.  Widths  AA  to  D. 
$9.00. 


RJi-ert  Simpson  ^si^m 


SECOND    FLOOR 
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Published  Quarterly 

JUNE 
SEPTEMBER 
DECEMBER 

MARCH 

Single  Copies,  30  Cents 

SEND    TO-DAY!    subscribers  kmdly 

send  prompt  notice 
of  change  of  address  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

CONTENTS    ON  PAGES    1    AND   2    I 
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ST.  JOSEPH  LILIES 


The  Importance  of 
Correct  Corseting 

Cannot  Be  Overestimated 


It  is  not  enough  to  Insist  on  comfort,  durabil- 
ity and  good  quality  in  corsets,  ibut  the  lines  of 
the  figure,  the  correct  silhouette  as  a  foundation 
for  the  new  Fall  suit  or  frock  must  be  considered 
carefully — ^^skillfuUy. 

Corsets  must  be  fitted  ito  the  figure  to  get  the 
most  desirable  results.  Our  expert  corsetieres  will 
take  no  end  of  trouble  in  fitting  you  with  the  ex- 
act model  to  suit  your  .requirements  and  there  is 
no  extra  charge  for  this  service. 

We  carry  such  notable  Corsets  as  Madame 
Irene,  Gossard  Front  Laicing,  Emkay,  LaVictoire, 
C/B,  Warner's,  and  Regaliste  for  stout,  medium 
and  slender  figures.  Prices  range  from  $2.35  to 
$24j50. 

Treo  and  Wrap  Around  Girdles  in  all  elastic, 
or  comibination  of  satin  and  elastic,  brocade  and 
elastic  or  ooutll,  $2.95  to  $9. 

Bandeaux  and  Brassieres,  all  styles,  in  all  ma- 
terials, for  sports,  day  or  evening  wear  59c.  to 
$4.95. 

MURRAY-KAY 

Company,  Limited 
King  and  Victoria  Streets,  Toronto 
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P.  J.  HAYES 

CONTRACTOR 

for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Plumbing 

Estimates  Furnished       Jobbing  Promptly  Attended  To 

1245  Queen  Street  West         Phone  Park  1923 


OAKITE 

Properly  Called 

The  Universal  Cleaner 

Represents  new  principle 

in  cleaning. 

Most  efficient  and    economical 

cleaning  material  known. 

For  use  in  all  departments. 

Manujactured  by 

Oakley   Chemical    Oompany 

22  Thames  Street,  New  York  City 

Ohas.  P.  Murphy 

Representative 
88  Dominion  8t..  Toronto 

Write  for  Booklet  1130-R,  "Use  the 
Oakite  in  Institutions." 
Prompt  Delivery. 

Goods  Warehoused  in  Toronto. 


The  Club  Coffee 

COMPANY 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Fine  Coffees  &  Teas 

Importers,    Boasters    and    Blenders 

TOBONTO,  ONT. 

Take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
steady  increase  of  their  business  has 
forced  them  to  secure  larger  premises. 

In  a  large,  new  warehouse  built  by 
them,  the  most  up-to-date  roasting  and 
grinding  machinery  has  been  installed, 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  have  facili- 
ties on  hand  to  render  exceptional 
service. 

A  specialty  is  made  of  supplying 
large    institutions. 

THE     NEW     ADDBESS 

240  Church  St.,  Toronto 

Telephone   Main    0173. 
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J.  M.  J.  A.  T. 

Under   the    Invocation    of    Our    Mother    of    Perpetual    Help 

THE  REDEMPTORIST  FATHERS 

HAVE  INISTITUTED  A  lOAiMPAIGN  TO  RAISE 

$750,000.00 

FOR  THE   ERECTION   OF 

College,  Novitiate,  Seminary 

FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF 

Redemptorist  Missionaries  for  the  Dominion  of   Canada 


All  Friends  of  the  Fathers  Are  Urged  to  Help. 

The  names  of  Donors  contriibuting  $1,000.00  or  more,  will  be  engraved  on 
a  Bronze  Tablet  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  College. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $100.00  or  more,  will  ibe  engraved  on  Parch- 
ment, and  hung  in  the  Sacrisity  of  the  Chapel. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $10.00  or  more,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  aJbove  Donors,  will  be  enclosied  in  a  Silver  Heart  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  Altar. 


These  Benefactors  will  share  in  all  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  the  Fathers 
and  Brothers  of  the  Province. 

They  will  be  rememibered  in  all  our  Masses  every  day. 

EJrery  Sunday  a  Special  High  Mass  will  be  offered  for  them  and  their  Intention 
at  the  College,  Novitiate  and  Seminary  when  these  Institutions  are 
erected. 


Offerings  may  be  made  in  memory  of  the  Dead. 


All  Donations  May  Be  Given  or  Sent  to 

The  Very  Rev.  A.  T.  Coughlin,  C.SS.R.,  Provincial 

141  McCaul  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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HOME-MADE   BREAD 

Toasts  to  delicate  crispness  that  makes  one 
slice  an  invitation  for  another. 


Bread    of    the  Very    Best  Quality 

TWENTY  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 


LAWLOR  BREAD  CO. 

HERBERT  LAWLOR.  Prop. 

Phone  Gerrard  2331  11-25   Da  vies  Ave. 

TORONTO 
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VI  ST.  JOSEPH  LILIES 


Phone  Park.  777 


J.  J.  GLYNN 

Sheet  Metal,  Slate,  Tile,  Tar  and  Gravel  Roofer 

Skylights,  Ventilators,  and 

Metal  Windows 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN 


Office  and  Factory 

53-57  Margueretta  St.  -  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  2342  and  Main  1475 

HIGGINS  &  BURKE 

LIMITED 

Wholesale  Grocers 

and   Importers 

31  and  33  Front  St.  East  Toronto,  Canada 

Pi^ASE  Patronize  Oub  Adveetisixs 
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VII. 


JOHN  J.  FEE 


Wholesale  Butter  \  Eggs 


Special  Attention   to  Table   Butter 
and   New   Laid   Eggs 


64  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO 


ONTARIO 


Telephone:    Adelaide  0133 
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Outstanding  Features  of  Our 

Service  to  Science  Teachers 

Highest  Grade  Apparatus 
Comparatively  Low  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment  from  Stock 


If  you  have  not  received 
our  Science    Catalogue, 
write  for  a  copy  at  once. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LTD. 

School  Equipment  of  All  Kinds 
215  VICTORIA  STREET         ::        TORONTO 


Established  1840 


Canada's  Oldest  Music 
House 


APPEALING— 

to  all  who  love  the  finest  of  things 
musical,  the 

NORDHEIMER 
GRAND 

entirely  fulfills  that  desire  for  an 
iiistrument  supremely  beautiful  in 
tone,  and  case  architecture. 

NORDHEIMER 

PIANO  AND  MUSIC  CO  ,  LIMITED 
220  Yonge  St.  Cor.    Albert 
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Christie  Biscuits 


ARE  THE 


Purest  of  All  Pure  roods 

OVER  500  VARIETIES 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


Try  a  Good  Thing 

Every  bottle  of  Acme  Dairy 
Milk  is  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome.  It  is  pasteuriz- 
ed to  make  it  doubly  safe. 
A  high-class  dairy  with  a 
high-class  product,  and  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
milk. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Acme  Dairy 

Telephone  Hillcrest  0152. 
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Adel  1262       ParK393A     Gerr9024r 

O'HEARN  &  SONS 

PAINTING  and  DECORATING 


CONTRACTORS 


Signs 


OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION 


249  Qu€cn  St.  West 
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Phone  Hudson 
1969 

CULLITON'S 
AUTO  LIVERY 

Prompt  and  Efficient 
Service  Day  and  Night 

Limousine 
Touring  Cars 

1464  YONGE  ST. 

COR.  ST.  CLAIR 
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INGRAM 

& 

BELL 

LIMITED 

256  McCaul  Street 
TORONTO,  Ont. 

519  Centre  Street 
CALGARY,  Alta. 

Mail  or  Phone  Orders, 

or 

Ask  for  Our  Representative  to  Call 


HOSPiTALS 
NURSES 
SCHOOLS 
CONVENTS 
ORPHANAGES 
SEIVIINARIES 


Patronize  Us 


FOR 

DRUGS 

SURGICAL  DRESSINGS 
SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENTS 
WHEEL  CHAIRS 
TRUSSES 
ETC.,  ETC. 
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Phone  R  6855       Purity  Our  Motto 

HUNT'S 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Marmalades^    Jams 
and  Jellies 

The  Choicest  of  Fruits  used 
in  our  Goods 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  your 
institution 

WRITE  us  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAVE 
MONEY 

324  Gerrard  Street  East 

TORONTO 

' 

f                            - -NN 

Phone  Adel.  5050 

Brodie 
Optica!  Company 

Prescription  Opticians 

Specidl  prices  to 
all   Schools    and 
—  Institutions  — 

KZZDI 
Room  414 —  Ryrie  Building 

Cor.  Shuter  and  Yonge  Sts. 

Toronto 

^                                                          JJ 
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For 

Catholic  Goods 

of  ail  kinds 
Try 

o's  law 


THE 

Canada  Gfiyrch  Goods 

Company,  Ltd. 

149  CHURCH  STREET 
Toronto 
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Demand  Tip  Top 
Brand 

FRUITS   and 
VEGETABLES 

Direct  from  Mamifacturer  to 
Consumer 

Drop  us  a  card  and  our 
Salesman  will  call 

Hyslop  &  Sons 

Greensville,   Ont. 

PHONE  63w   DUNDAS,   ONT. 
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REED  FURNITURE 

Children's  Vehicles 
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Express  Wagons 
Doll  Cabs 

For  Sale  ty  all  First  Class  Dealers 

TheGendron  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

Toronto 
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Dr.  Porter 


DENTIST 


CORNER 

Mississauga  and  West  St. 

ORILLIA       :         ONTARIO 


^ 
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LUX 


PURE  Essen.ce  of  Soap  in  flakes 
—  for  Shampoo,  Hair  Wash, 
Bath  or  Toilet.  Dissolves  readily 
in  hot  water,  forms  a  foamy,  cream- 
like  lather  which  cannot  injure 
the  daintiest  hands — leaves  the 
hands  soft  and  glossy — invigorates 
the  sca-lp. 

At  All  Grocers 


Lever  Bros.,  Limited 


TORONTO 
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The    washing    of    walls    and 
painted  woodwork  of 

CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

COLLEGES 

and 

RELIGIOUS 
ACADEMIES 

is  a  Special  Feature  of  Our 
Service 

May   we  suimit   a   Tender  for 
your  Requirements 

Canadian  Cleaning  Co. Ltd. 

23  Scott  St.       M.  6016-6017 

J.    E.   O'FARRELL,   MGR. 
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RYRIE  BROS. 

LIMITED 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Diamond  Merchants 
and  Silversmiths 


A  Special  Department  for 
Class  and  School  Pins 
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Dr.  R.  J.  McGahey 


DENTIST 


45  Bond  Street 


Main  0309 


Educational 
Supplies 

Furniture,  Blackboards, 

Science  Apparatus,   Primary 

Materials,  Art  Materials, 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


Write  us 


McKay  School  Equipment  Ltd. 

266  Adelaide  St.  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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^ 

Dr  Harold  J.  Murphy 

DENTIST 

% 

Room  41 

2  Bloor  Street  East 

Toronto 

Phone  Ban.  5444. 
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Books  for 


IN  OUR  LADY'S  LIBRARY.  Character  Studies  of  the  Women  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Judith  F.  Smith.  With  a  Foreword  by  Dom  Savinien  Louismet,  O.S.B.  With 
Frontispiece.       $1.50. 

SPONSA  CHRISTI.  Meditations  on  the  Religious  Life.  By  Mother  St.  Paul,  Religious 
of  the  Retreat  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  House  of  Retreats,  Birmingham.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.       $1.00. 

MATER  CHRISTI.  Meditations  on  Our  Lady.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface 
by   the  Rev.   Joseph  Rickaby,    S.J.       $1.50. 

ORTUS  CHRISTI  Meditations  for  Advent.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,   S.J.      $1.75. 

PASSIO  CHRISTI.  Meditations  for  Lent.  By  Mother  SU  Paul.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph   Rickaby,    S.J.      $1.90. 

LUMEN  CHRISTI.     Meditations  for  Easter-Tide.     By  Mother  St.  Paul.     With  a  Preface 
by   the   Rev.   Joseph   Rickaby,    S.J.      $1.75. 
These  Meditations  are  Doctrinal  and  Practical. 

DONA  CHRISTI.  Meditations  for  Ascension-tide.  Whitsun-tide,  and  Corpus  Christi. 
By  Mother  St.  Paul.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,   S.J.      $1.75. 

CANON  SHEEHAN  OF  DONERAILE.  The  Story  of  An  Irish  Patriot  Priest  as  Told 
Chiefly  by  Himself  in  Books,  Personal  Memoirs,  and  Letters.  By  Herman  J. 
Heuser,  D.D.,  Overbrook  Seminary.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  $3.50. 
Dr.  Heuser  has  painted  the  true  jwrtrait  of  his  saintly  friend,  as  a  man,  as  « 
priest  and  pastor  of  souls,  and  as  a  cultured  and  famous  author. 

THE  BETROTHAL  OF  FELICITY.  A  Novel.  By  Florence  Drummond,  Author  of  "An 
American  Wooing"   and    "The  Castle   of  Fortune."      $2.00. 

The  story  is  the  love  tale  of  Felicity  Lras<;elleis  and  Bernard  Baillie.  It  is,  pri- 
marily, a  spiritual  romance,  in  which  the  unseen  relationship  with  eternal  truth 
is  shown  to  be  the  deepest  need  in  every  separate  soul.  Union  with  truth,  and 
life  seen  as  the  chalice  of  eternal  truth,  is  the  central  motive  of  the  book. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MOTHER  FRANCIS  RAPHAEL,  O.S.D.  (Augusta  Theodosia  Drane) 
sometime  Prioress  Provincial  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Stone.  With  some  of  her  Spiritual  Notes  and  Letters.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Bertrand  Wilberforce,  O.P.  With  portrait.  New  edition, 
with    New    Matter.       $4.20. 

A  YEAR'S  THOUGHTS.  Collected  from  the  Writings  of  Father  William  Doyle,  S.J. 
With   portrait.      $1.75. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  CANTERBURY  AND  ROME.  A  Criticism  of  Bishop  Gore's  Theory 
of  the  Catholic  Church.      By  Rev.  F.  Woodstock,   S.J.,   M.C.      $1.25. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JANET  ERSKINE  STUART.  Superior  General  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1857  to  1914.  By  Maud  Monahan.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  With  Por- 
trait and    8    other   illustrations.      Second  Impression.      $5.00. 

THE  LORD  OF  DEATH.  A  Play  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts.  By  Marguerite  Allotte 
de  la  Fuye.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Louis  N.  Parker.  With  Frontispiece. 
$1.50.      Acting   Edition.      Paper  covers.      50   cents. 

"The  author  has  combined  the  story  of  the  Centurion  with  the  legend  of  Saint 
Veronica.  The  subject  is  treated  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  the  Person  of  the 
Redeemer  is,  of  course,  never  seen.  There  are  nine  male  speaking  parts ;  four 
female ;  and  two  children ;  and  there  is  also  a  small  chorus  of  women.  The 
stage  setting  is   simple. 

LIFE  OF  MERE  ST.  JOSEPH  BLIN  DE  BOURDON.  By  a  S.i8ter  of  Notre  Dame. 
With  Illustrations.      $5.00. 

Social  vicissitudes  consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution  brought  into  contact 
two  kindred  souls  who,  under  normal  circumstances,  would  probably  never  have 
met — Julie  Billiart,  the  peasant  Saint  of  Cuvilly,  and  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphy, Francoise  Blin  de  Bourdon.  Prom  the  asisociation  of  these  two  souls 
disparate  in  the  accidental  circumstances  of  birth  and  education,  yet  thoroughly 
at  one  in  aim,  arose  the  teaching  Institute  of  Notre  Dame,  since  spread  into  three 
continents. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

210  Victoria  Street  -         -  Toronto 
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OUR   LADY   OF   SOEROWS 

September  the  month  of  Mary's  Nativity  is  also 

dedicated  to  Her  Seven  Sorrows 
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'  ®ur  il0tl]i»r  of  ^orrotua 

Have  you  walked  in  the  valley  of  sorrow 

When  your  heart  was  too  weary  for  tears, 
And  the  shadow  that  seemed  to  enfold  you 

Reached  out  into  desolate  years? 
Did  you  walk  in  the  great  crowded  cities, 

A  stranger,  as  one  set  apart, 
Most  lonely  'mid'st  tui^bulent  strivings, 

Deserted  in  life's  busy  mart? 
Did  you  ask  of  our  Mother  of  Sorrows 

A  home  in  her  desolate  heart? 

Have  you  borne  all  the  heat  and  the  burden 

To  garner  the  ripe,  golden  grain. 
When  the  sheaves  that  you  bound  up  seem  useless, 

And  you  thought  all  your  sowing  in  vain? 
At  the  feet  of  our  Sorrowful  Mother, 

Did  you  find  that  your  loss  was  true  gain? 

Have  you  wept  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

Over  life's  waste  and   pitiful  loss, 
Over  loved  ones  departed,  or  faithless, 

Over  what  seemed  most  bright  turned  to  dross? 
Did  you  stand  with  our  Mother  of  Sorrows 

Awhile  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross? 

Let  us  turn  to  our  Mother  of  Sorrows; 

We  shall  find  her  more  surely  our  own 
In  moments  of  'bitterest  anguish, 

When  our  heart  makes  more  desolate  moan; 
She  knows  all  the  paths  of  the  mournful, 

She  has  trod  them  before  us,  alone.  jmj 
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THERE  ARE   WONDERS   IN 
THESE   DAYS 

By  Rt.  Rev.  Mgb.  Bubke,  P.A. 


It 


rE  have  listened  to  those  stories  about  the  rest  of  the 
saints,  their  wondrous  works,  and  the  people's  faith  and 
reverence  for  them,  with  awe  and  veneration  in 
the  distance  of  continents;  but  when  they  are  brought  right 
up  to  us,  when  we  see  miracles  with  our  own  eyes,  transcend- 
ing any  we  were  ever  asked  before,  in  books  or  discourses,  to 
give  credence  to,  and,  when  we  witness  a  full-souied  devotion 
and  reverence  for  them  amongst  the  people  which  we  never 
hoped  to  contemplate  this  side  of  the  realms  of  bliss — ah,  that 
produces  a  very  different  sort  of  awe  indeed ;  that  hreeds  a  new 
sort  of  reverence,  which  so  grips  and  posisesses  usk  in  all  our 
being,  as  to  make  us  cry  out,  in  love  and  thanksgiving  to  God, 
for  this  day  of  happiness.    Benedictus  Deus  in  Sanctis  suis! 

You  have  all  heard  of  Blessed  Robert  Bellarraine,  recently 
beatified  by  Pope  Pius  XI.  and  soon  to  be  put  on  the  altars  of 
the  universal  Church.  Some  Popes  have  august  functions  to 
perform,  the  grandest  functions  given  to  mortal  man,  and  the 
making  of  saints  is,  certainly,  one  of  them.  And  like  all  most 
august  acts,  it  is  the  simplest.  Some  Popes  are  favoured  with 
many  canonizations,  others  none  at  all.  It  appeareth  as  if  Pius 
XI.  were  to  be  amongst  the  former,  strikingly.  But  the  strange 
part  of  it  all  is,  that  in  this  prosaic  and  material  age,  there 
should  be  such  gross  sin,  and  such  great  sanctity  mixed  up 
together,  flourishing  'side  by  side;  the  one  in  its  rank,  coarse, 
offensive  already  showing  growth ;  the  other  in  its  quiet, 
silent  strengthening  into  an  enduring  tree,  from  which  per- 
manent spiritual  construction  musrt  be  made. 

The  land  of  saints,  long  in  outward  appearances,  at  least, 
fallen  from  its  high  religious  ideals  and  practices,  Italy  lias 
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ever,  even  in  its  worst  days,,  been  the  nursery  of  new  ones. 
The  late  devoted  Mgr.  0''Kelly,  founder  of  "Rome,"  once  said 
to  me,  pointing  to  the  black-veiled  women  crowding  the  holy 
places:  "Don't  mistake  them,  for  there  amongst  them,  now 
there  are  souls  of  highest  perfection ;  and  you  cannot  tell  when 
you  are  contemning  a  real  saint !"  The  saying  and  its  earnest- 
ness struck  me  at  the  moment.  Its  real  meaning  I  am  only 
penetrating  now.  God's  treasures  are  open  to  everybody,  every- 
where, even  if  He  has  His  persons  and  places  of  predilection; 
and  those  who  employ  them  m.ust  become  rich  in  grace  and 
sanctity — 'Saints!  They  are  here  in  profusion,  and  the  spirit 
of  real  goodness',  in  public  (where  it  rarely  thrived)  and,  in 
private,  is  over  the  land. 

Just  think  of  the  Rome  of  Garibaldi  and  Crispi  and  Nathan, 
and  the  Rome  of  Mussolini!  And,  then,  ask  yourself  if  this 
is  really  the  same  land!  Think  of  a  leader,  in  1923,  openly 
telling  the  enemies  of  the  Church — Masons,  Methodists  and 
anti-clericals — in  as  many  words :  ' '  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  Ca- 
tholic country  and  its  religion  is  formally  and  entirely  Catho- 
lic. Others  are  tolerated  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
are  from  without,  and  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
belong  to  them ;  but  here,  we  will  tolerate  no  disrespect  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  so  essential  to  the  life  and  uplift  of  the  people, 
and  we  will  punish  with  the  extremest  rigors  of  the  law  all 
those  who  attempt  to  offer  insult  to  it,  to  its  Head,  the  S" 
preme  Pontiff,  its  ministers,  ceremonies  or  sanctuaries."  Does 
not  that  sound  awfully  far  away  from  the  twentieth  century? 
It  is  in  it,  and  it  is  of  it,  substantially. 

Like  the  splendour  and  charm  of  returning  spring,  the  ever 
fresh  and  buoyant  youth  of  the  Church  of  God  dazzles  the 
world  with  the  spectacle  of  this  triple  beatification,  which  con- 
stitutes a  manifold  and  irrefutable  confirmation  of  her  divine 
perennial  vitality,  as  Mother  of  Saints.  We  say  triple  exalta- 
tion, with  the  first  honours  of  the  altar  given  to  Venerable  Sis- 
ter Teresa,  of  the  Child  Jesus  (commonly  the  Little  Flower)  ; 
the     Venerable     Michael    Garieoits;    and,    finally.     Venerable 
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Eobert  Bellarmine — a  beautiful  girl,  becomes  a  humble  reli- 
gious, of  Carmel ;  and  austere  priest,  father  and  guide  of  a  host 
of  other  priests,  whom  he  formed  according  to  the  Heart  of 
God;  and,  then,  the  learned  Jesuit,  apologist  of  the  Faith,  dis- 
tinguished writer,  and  Cardinal  of  the  Church. 

But  who  was  this  Eofbert  Bellarmine,  whom  the  Pope  has 
just  beatified  and  whose  remains,  after  four  centuries  of  re- 
pose (if  not  ,his  memory,  for  in  all  the  religious  controversy 
intervening  he  has  been  ever  quoted)  have  been  triumphantly 
carried  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  with  a  reverence  and 
veneration  impossible  to  be  excelled. 

Greatest  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

In  the  year  of  Grace,  1542,  in  the  unfortunate  Century  of 
the  Protestant  Heresy,  ushered  in  by  Luther  and  Henry  VIII., 
from  carnal  motives,  there  was  born  in  Montepalciano,  Tuscany, 
of  a  noble  but  by  no  means  rich  family,  Robert  Bellarmine, 
whose  devoted,  saintly  mother,  Cinzia  Cervini,  was  a  niece  of 
the  late  Pope  Marcellus  II.  In  earliest  youth,  by  the  suavity 
of  'his  manners,  by  his  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  his  un- 
usual piety,  he  attracted  the  attention  and  captivated  the  love 
of  everybody ;  and  naturally  enough,  his  intimates  and  relations 
saw  in  him  a  return  of  the  ancestral  glories,  which  the  good 
Pope  Marcellus  had  so  abundantly  shed  on  the  family  name. 
But  to  dash  all  these  hopes,  Robert  Bellarmine,  at  the  age  of  18 
years,  entered  the  Company  of  Jesus,  where  by  a  generous 
vow  common  to  all  novices,  he  shut  the  door  upon  humanly 
cherished  dignities.  In  1560  he  entered  the  Novitiate  at  Rome, 
where  the  Gesu  now  is,  the  Roman  College,  for  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  for  reasons  of  health  later  went  to  Florence, 
Mondovi  and,  finally,  Padua,  where  as  well  as  teaching  Belle 
Lettres  and  Philosophy,  himself,  he  continued  his  own  studies, 
and  becoming  quite  proficient  in  preaching,  although  he  had 
not  yet  received  holy  orders.  In  1569  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  then  more  than  ever  threatened  by  neigh- 
bouring Protestants;  and  for  six  years,  in  this  field,  well  adapt- 
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ed  to  his  providential  mission,  he  shone  asi  a  great  apologist  of 
the  Church;  as  an  inveterate  controversalist  against  Protes- 
tantism and  the  error  of  modern  times.  Although  quite  young 
and  not  yet  a  priest,  he  continued  amidst  great  applause  his 
lectures,  which  were  attended  by  professors,  pupils,  and  the 
most  intellectual  men  in  the  University  and  city.  But  it  was 
in  Rome,  in  the  Roman  University,  which  St.  'Ignatius  had  so 
wished  to  see  a  centre  of  light,  -science  and  letters,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  indefectable  Cathedra 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  that  this  world-'star  was  to  shine  so 
brilliantly.  Called  here,  Bellarmine  held  the  Chair  of  Contro- 
versy for  11  years,  preparing  carefully  his  lectures,  'SO  rich  in 
dialetic  skill  and  doctrine ;  and,  then,  publishing  them  in  book 
form,  which  long  gave  him  fame  amongst  the  learned;  and, 
working  on  His  Catechism,  which  made  him  so  well  known  and 
beloved  by  the  poor. 

To  his  literary  and  scientific  labours  were  added  other? 
which  he  little  wished  or  expected;  but  which  Authority  im- 
posed, in  the  shape  of  participation  in  the  External  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs  of  the  Church,  such  as  a  mission  under  Sextns  V,, 
in  1589,  to  accompany  Cardinal  Gaetano,  Legate  to  France,  to 
try  to  allay  the  extraordinary  disturbances  of  the  times ;  and, 
by  his  own  superiors,  the  direction  of  the  Roman  College  and 
the  Provinciakhip  of  Naples,  returning  from  which  Clement 
made  him  Cardinal,  in  1599,  declaring  that  ''he  was  not  only 
the  nephew  of  the  best  of  Popes,  but,  himself,  the  most  learned 
man,  in  the  Church  of  God." 

During  22  years  of  the  honours  of  the  purple,  this  humble 
religious  never  slackened  his  austerities,  as  a  saint,  or  the 
heavy  weight  of  his  studies  as  a  doctor,  consulted  in  all  the 
weighty  affairs  of  the  universal  Church;  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  same  Clement,  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Capua,  in  1602,  Where  he  laboured  for  three  years, 
when  Paul  III.  recalled  him  to  Rome  to  be  his  councillor  and 
coadjutor. 

Thus  when  enjoying  universal  veneration   as  doctor  and 
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saint,  in  a  long,  laborious  life  of  79  years,  the  Venerable  Car- 
dinal finally  passed  away,  in  a  Hioly,  peaceful  death,  to  his  ever- 
lasting repose,  Rome  was  greatly  affected,  surrounded  his  re- 
mains with  petitions  and  lamentations,  and  made  immediate 
request  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  inscribe  him 
amongst  God's  special  servants.  Many  Cardinals  joined  in  the 
demand.  And,  notwithstanding  that,  at  first,  the  process  was 
not  retarded ;  later  on,  from  extrinsic  cause,  there  were  innum- 
erable decades  of  delay,  until  300  years  had  passed  w*hen  Bene- 
dict XV.,  recalling  the  words  of  his  namesake  predecessor, 
Benedict  XIV.,  "We  know  that  in  absolute  justice  it  ought  to 
be  done,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  danger  in  doing  it,'' 
took  action;  and,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1920,  formally 
signed  the  decree  on  the  heroicity  of  the  virtues  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  thus  reviving  the  Cause,  and  sending  it  on  its 
fruitful  way.  These  delays  and  extrinsic  difficulties,  the  result 
of  the  general  suspicion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  politics  of  the 
times,  and,  none  less  derived  from  the  fact  that  Bellarmine 
had  given  the  great  Protestant  heresy  its  first  staggering  blow, 
and  that  it  was  still  tottering  to  its  fall,  naturally  arouged  the 
anti-Catholic  world,  and  the  Devil  himself,  whose  advocate  was 
particularly  active  in  this  regard.  Fluent  in  style,  c'ear  and 
concise  in  an  argumentation,  whitfh  was  as  destructive  in  its 
force  as  vast,  in  its  many-sided  learning,  his  great  work,  De 
Controversies,  the  result  of  eleven  hard  years  of  professorship, 
cast  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  superficial  and  arrogant  here- 
tics, who,  by  the  mouth  of  Theodore  Beza,  were  compelled  to  cry 
out:  "This  book  has  ruined  us!"  And,  he  was,  certainly,  not 
far  out,  for  according  to  Baronius,  Bellarmine 's  Controversies 
constitute  a  "veritable  bulwark"  of  the  Church  ;  and  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  declarecl  that  to  convert  the  heretics  he  needed  only 
it  and  his  Bible.  But  the  overcoming  of  all  the  obstacles  made 
for  still  greater  triumph,  in  the  end;  and,  wh?n  ne  was  beati- 
fied, the  other  day,  the  whole  remaining  fabric  of  opposition 
came  to  the  ground,  with  a  crash.  Now,  the  joy  of  all  is  great 
indeed,  even  of  those  whose  prejudices  were  in  good  faith  They 
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all  seem  to  share  the  dispositions  of  those  surrounding  him 
when  he  died,  and  who  applauded  the  declaration  of  Cardinal 
de  Monte,  that  ''as  God  had  disitinguished  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, w'-lh  the  admirable  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  so  he  had  illus- 
trated theirs  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine,"  or  the  pregnant  words 
of  Pius  XL's  beautiful  Allocution,  when  he  said  tlia:.  it  fully 
appeared  as  if  the  Decree  of  the  Bellarmine  Beatification  had 
been  long  ago  dictated  by  the  Royal  Psalmist,  when  he  exclaim- 
ed: "Beatus  vir  qui  inventus  est  sine  macula  et  qui  post 
aurum  non  abiit,  nee  speravit  in  pecunia  et  thesauris!' 

The  Beatification,. 

And  so  the  solemn  beatification  of  Robert  Bellarmine  took 
place  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the  13th  of  May,  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  Congregation  of  Rites,  in  the  morning;  when,  after  the 
Gospel,  instead  of  a  Homily,  the  Decree  of  the  Pope,  signed 
in  the  last  meeting  (May  3)  of  the  body  over  which  he  presided, 
and  made  an  allocution  on  the  virtues  of  the  newly  beatified, 
and  expressed  his  joy  at  advancing  him,  at  last,  towards  his 
certain  canonization,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Blessed  Bellarmine  unveiled  on  the  altar.  Then 
the  Mass  was  prosecuted,  to  a  finish,  w'ithout  further  innova- 
tion. At  the  Vesper  hour  the  Holy  Father  himself  came  down 
to  the  Basilica  in  the  Sedes'  Gestatoria,  attended  by  his  house- 
hold, to  venerate  the  new  Blessed.  The  Basilica  was  filled  with 
enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  Blessed  Robert,  come  from  many 
lands  and  many  churches.  They  joyously  acclaimed  the  belov- 
ed Pontiff,  who  had  done  promptly  and  so  fearlessly  what  so 
many  of  his  predecessors  were  unable  to  do.  The  "glories," 
banners,  favours,  and  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waived  in 
air,  whilst  the  sacred  precincts  resound-ed  with  the  heartiest 
"Long  Live  the  Pope!"  After  silent  prayer  and  Benediction, 
and  when  Father  Ledochnoski  had  presented  him  with  the  pic- 
ture and  some  relics  of  the  Blessed  Bellarmine,  Pius  XL,  radiant 
with   joy,   and   vigorously   acclaimed   by   the   great    assembly, 
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retired  to  his  apartments,  the  way  he  had  come.  Now,  solemn 
canonization  can  be  enacted,  after  two  new  miracles  are  re- 
corded and  duly  examined,  and  proved,  in  the  Congregation 
of  Rites;  just  as  the  previous  ones  for  beatification  were  done. 
But  a  local  cultus  and  a  mass  and  office,  is  now  permitted  and 
triduums  and  prayers  are  being  offered  continually  before  his 
restes,  so  it  may  please  God  to  raise  the  Blessed  Robert  Bellar- 
mine  quickly  to  Saint  Robert  Bellarmine,  on  the  altars  of  the 
Church  Universal.  And,,  by  the  manifestations  of  grace  be- 
fore his  tomb,  this  day  will  not  be  too  long  protracted. 

Triumplial  Translation. 

Over  tbe  portals  of  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  the 
passer-by  noticed  with  some  curiosity,  for  several  days  previous 
to  the  translation  a  significant  placard  from  the  elegant  pen 
of  Father  Chiavarelli,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn  into 
Eng'lish  for  your  readers ;  only  to  remark  that  in  the  first  part 
of  this  really  classical  insicription,  Gonzag  speaks  to  ' '  the  father 
of  his  soul";  and  in  the  second,  Bellarmine  replies  to  ''his 
angelic  pupil ' ' : 


''Roberte — pater  animae  meae — omnium  olim  in  terris 
' — virtutum  magister — qui  me  Aloisium  tuum — hoc  in 
Romano  Collegio — ad  Deum  recta  sic  evexisti — ut  plena 
caelesti  hac  beatitate  —  in  aevum  una  perfruamur — 
hoc  Ignatii  patris  templum  —  suiabeant  tandem  exuviae 
tuae — ad  ossa  mea  proximae  recumbant — ut  moriens 
optasti — ut  egomet  opto. 

"Aloisi — olim  vitae  meae  suavitas — exultarunt  ossa 
mea-ut  primum  in  templo  patris — proxima  tuis  quievere 
— iSed  vides  ut  Summus  Pontifex  Pius  XI.  mdhi  aperte 
faveat  studeatque — me  aris  admovit — me  ipso  die  tibi 
festo — tecum  a  populo  romano  coli  jussit — usque  eo  ut  et 
flores  ad  cineres  meos  miserit — Nos  quam  possumus  opem 
Ei  praebeamus — ut  Deus  Antistiti  Summo — omnia  se- 
cunda  elargiatur." 
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The  desire  so  fervently  expressed  by  the  Blessed  Robert 
Bellarmine  that  his  bones  rest,  side  by  side,  with  those  of  his 
angelic  pupil,  hasi,  then,  after  300  years,  been  requited — on  the 
22nd  of  June,  the  Feast  of  St.  Louis  de  Gonzag ;  and,  perhaps, 
never  wasi  there  a  more  imposing  solemn  nor  more  beautiful 
procession  seen  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  Order  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  effect  the  translation  of  the  new  saint's 
remains,  in  the  Autumn,  in  the  month  of  November,  but  ''No, 
No!"  broke  in  the  voice  of  him  who  had  just  beatified  him, 
"Transport  him  there  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius!"  And  that 
ended  the  matter.  There  were  only  five  days  in  which  to  do 
dt.  They  thought  it  imipossible,,  as  nothing  had  been  prepared, 
and  not  even  the  urn  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Blessed  dead 
were  to  lie.  But,  still,  when  the  day  arrived  there  was  every- 
thing— Catholic  Societies,  Institutions,  Congregations,  Clergy 
(regular  and  secular).  Prelates,  Bishops  and  eight  Cardinals, 
in  all  the  splendour  of  their  purple,  to  render  solemn,  splendid 
and  triumphant  the  removal  of  the  venerable  relics;  whilst 
the  devout  people,  filling  every  bit  of  space,  acclaimed  the  urn, 
as  it  passed,  joined  in  hymns  of  joy,  and  showered  it  with  rarest 
flowers.    ' '  Ecico  il  Santo  ! ' '  they  said. 

It  stood  in  the  grandiose  sanctuary  of  the  Gtesu,  first,  sur- 
rounded with  lights— a  sarcophagus-shaped  casket,  covered  with 
white  silk  damask,  and  broidered  in  rich,  golden  braid.  The 
exposed  side  bore  the  legend,  on  a  shield  of  gold,  "Robert 
Card.  Bellarmino."  A  wreath  of  graceful  flowers  crowned  the 
lid.  The  church,  filled  with  cHergy  and  people,  did  reverence, 
in  a  special  service.  At  6  o'clock  the  procession  formed,,  com- 
prisdng  representatives  of  all  the  orders,  congregations  and  in- 
stitutes of  Rome ;  students.  Sisters,  children,  lay  societies,  with 
banners  and  garlands;  clerics  in  cassock  and  cotta,  tapers  in 
hand ;  parish  priests  of  the  city,  in  stole,  to  mark  their  author- 
ity; monks  in  all  their  varied  garbs,  cinctured,  discalsed  and 
crown-shaven;  Prelates,  in  mantelletta;  Bishops  wearing  their 
pectoral  crosses;  chausibled  pall  bearers,  from  the  Jesuit  Uni- 
versities ;  honorary  episcopal  ones,  in  cope  and  mitre ;  the  Fa- 
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ther  General  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  and  His  Council;  the 
officiating  Archbishop,  Vice  Regent  of  Rome;  the  Cardinals- 
Vico,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  and  Billot  and 
Elirle,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  with  the  officials  of  the  Papal 
Court  and  the  picturesque  pages  of  St.  Aloysius.  0  what  a 
spectacle !  Ano'ther  Pentecost ! !  All  the  races — white,  black, 
yellow,  brown.  The  categories  of  the  Acts  could  never  contain 
them!  Representatives  of  the  vast  legions  of  the  Church  of 
God,  whose  Head  and  Centre  is  here,  in  the  Eternal  City ! 

Just  two  hours  later,  after  passiing  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  centre  of  Rome,  through  dense  masses  of  reverent 
people,  who  humbly  bent  themselvea  in  the  dust,  and  openly 
implored  the  Blessed  Robert's  favour,  the  procession  reached 
the  spacious  Piazza  of  St.  Ignatius,  where,  at  the  portals  of  the 
great  church,  fifteen  Cardinals  were  circled  to  honour  and 
receive  their  Beatified  Colleague.  The  sight  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  something  not  to  be  expected,  in  this  poor 
world.  And  not  an  untoward  circumstance ;  not  even  the  appear 
ance  of  disrespect  or  disdain;  all  joy,  reverence,  gratitude, 
love,  as  their  friend,  in  Heaven,  smiled  down  on  them.  Never 
let  it  be  said  again,  that  the  Romans  are  an  lanti-Oatholic,  or 
not  generally  devout  people !  No  other  city  in  the  world  could 
reproduce  this  scene,  so  out  of  the  world  >and  so  decidedly  in 
it,  with  all  the  other  world's  manners! 

Then,  the  Urn  rested  before  the  High  Altar  and  prayer  and 
praise  ^again  ascended  to  the  Most  High.  The  Church  was  a 
blaze  of  light.  A  Jesuit  Father  pronounced  the  panygeric, 
where  no  word  was,  indeed,  wianting.  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  followed ;  and,  then,  the  casket  was  tenderly 
lifted  to  its  improvised  crypt,  next  to  the  flaming  altar  of  St. 
Aloysius;  the  Oremus  sung,  the  incensement  made;  another 
sung  land  made,  for  the  holy  pupil  in  youth;  and,  now,  com- 
panion in  the  sleep  which  only  awlaits  the  Resurrection,  an/d 
all  was  over — all  but  the  tender  devotion  of  the  people  who 
are  always  before  the  new-made  shrine.  Symbols  of  spiritual 
favours  received  already  hang,  on  either  side,  of  the  painting 
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of  the  saint,  pinned  to  the  red  damask  curtain.     And  there 
are  favours,  assuredly,  for  which  no  symbol  speaks ! 

Finale. 

And  we  icannot  excuse  ourself  either,  for  occupying  so  much 
space  in  The  Lilies,  with  a  hurried  word  about  Blessed  Bellar- 
mine,  for  has  he  mot  the  right  and  privilege  of  this  forum, 
since,  amongst  the  blessed,  he  was  the  valiiant  defender  of  the 
Truth,  whose  well-burnished  arrows  you  must  use  again,  in 
their  great  crusade  against  the  maligners  of  Catholic  Faith  and 
the  Church  and  Roman  Pontiff,  its  trusty  custodians.  0  Blessed 
Robert  Bellarmine,  who  purer  than  the  lily,  goeth  up  to  the 
honours  of  the  altar  to-day,  look  benignly  on  us  who  pray 
to  thee,  and  grant  us  thine  powerful  protection  so  that  we  may 
serve  the  Faith,  in  this  life  as  truly  as  thou  hast  ever  sierved 
it !  Amen . 
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Virgin,  winged  as  angels  are, 

Ministering  to  earth  and  heaven, 

From  thy  forehead  hangs  a  star, 
Faithful  as  the  lamp  of  even. 

In  thy  hands  thou  holdest  fast 
Hope,  that  blossoms  as  a  rose; 

Born  of  sorrow  that  has  passed 
With  the  Crucifixion's  close. 

Busy  thou,  through  darkling  years, 
Liftin*g  us,  thy  children,  up. 

That  our  eyes  may  see,  through  tears, 
How  to  reach  God's  wonder-cup. 

In  thine  eyes,  a  glory  speaks 
Of  a  love  that  knows  no  end; 

And  the  lilies  of  thy  cheeks 

Signalize  thee  as  our  friend, — 

Friend  and  Mother,  strewing  faith 
On  our  paths,  through  ages  long; 

As  the  Holy  Prophet  saith : 

"Queen  of  Angels,  wrapped  in  song. 


J.  CORSON  MILLER. 
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SHELLEY  AND  AMATORY  POETRY 

By  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

What  I  say,  my  dear  Chloe,  and  what  I  write  shows 
The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art; 

I  court  others  in  verse,  and  I  love  thee  in  prose. 

And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart. 

— Prior. 

In  a  former  essay  I  have  explained  to  my  young  readers 
that  poetry  is  essentially  fiction.  Young  people,  being  generally 
sincere,  and  being  prone  to  judge  others  by  themselves,  do  not 
like  to  be  told  that  the  world  is  insincere,  and  they  are  apt  to 
think  their  teachers  and  their  friends  and  even  their  parents, 
uncharitable  for  warning  them  that  the  world  is  not  like  them- 
selves. But  if  they  are  going  to  be  charitable,  they  should  re- 
member that  charity  begins  at  home ;  if  it  does  not  begin  there, 
it  is  not  real  charity,  but  an  iimposter — a  self-deception.  It  is  a 
queer  kind  of  charity  to  think  ill  of  our  parents  or  teachers 
or  other  friends  in  order  to  think  well  of  those  who  have  no 
interest  in  our  welfare  and  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  This  is 
in  reality  uncharitableness.  ' '  In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga  :  the 
flight  from  a  fault  runs  unto  a  vice. ' '  And  surely  it  is  not  virtue 
to  think  ourselves  superior  in  justice  and  wisdom  to  our  parents 
and  teachers  and  to  be  indignant  at  the  unfairness  and  censori- 
ousnciss  which  we  impute  to  tliem.  This  is  self-conceit  and  vam- 
ity,  if  it  be  not  downright  intellectual  pride.  The  apparent  fair- 
play  and  generosity  which  takes  the  part  of  those  who  are  noth- 
ing to  us  and  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  against  those  whom  we 
are  bound  to  respect,  love,  and  obej''  first  of  all,  is  not  really 
generosity  and  fairness,  but  more  likely  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion and  self-will  and  contrariness.  Young  and  inexperienced 
folks  idealise  the  world  precisely  because  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  "Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est,"  says  Tacitus: 
What  is  novel  and  unknown  always  appears  to  be  grand.    The 
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stranger  is  supposed  to  be  perfect.  And  this  is  especially  true 
of  us  while  we  are  young,  when  our  wishes  are  father  to  our 
thoughts, 

Such  happy  privilege  hath  life's  gay  prime 
To  see  or  not  to  see,  as  best  may  please 
A  buoyant  spirit  and  a  heart  at  ease. 

And  on  the  other  hand  they  think  little  of  their  parents' 
or  teachers'  wisdom,  because  in  ordinary  minds  familiarity,  as 
the  proverb  tells  us,  destroys  reverence.  Young  people  need 
not  blush  for  being  foolish,  any  more  than  for  being  young,  since 
foolishness  is  a  part  of  their  youth.  Youth  and  health  and 
strength  -and  high  spirits  are  a  sort  of  intoxication. 
"Jugend  i'st  trunkenheit  ohne  wein,"  as  Goethe  says. 
So,  "Trunken  miissen  wir  alle  seyn."  But  when  young 
folks  are  so  foolish  .aisi  to  think  their  foolishness  a 
superior  degree  of  wisdom,  when  they  think  they  know 
more  about  the  world  thaa  the  old  and  experienced,  or 
when  they  think  the  difference  of  their  opinions  from  that  of 
the  older  and  wiser  is  due  to  their  own  moral  superiority,  then 
they  have  ground  for  being  ashamed  of  their  foolishness,  and 
assuredly  they  will  in  later  years  look  back  with  shame  on  the 
folly  of  their  youth.  The  child  will  assuredly  burn  her  fingers 
who  will  not  dread  the  fire  until  she  is  burnt. 

When  a  young  fellow  first  comes  to  the  city  from  the  country 
and  goes  to  the  theatres,  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  beauty  is  all 
real,  and  he  must  fall  in  love  with  the  actresses.  And  if  a  sis- 
ter or  any  other  friend  warns  him  that  there  are  such  things 
as  paint  and  wigs,  he  often  will  think  she  is  jealous.  Also  our 
young  man  is  equally  sure  that  they  are  all  without  exception 
as  innocent  and  as  tender  and  true  as  they  are  beautiful ;  and  if 
anyone  questions  this,  he  says  that  it  is  only  bad-minded  people 
who  think  ill  oif  others.  Byron,  who  was  not  a  good  man,  but  liad 
not  lost  the  power  of  recognizing  and  admiring  virtue,  placed 
his  daughter  in  an  Italian  convent  boarding-school  because  there 
she  would  be  taught  morals  and  religion,  and  if  there  were  any 
religion  true,  said  he,  it  was  the  Catholic ;  and  he  said  to  a  Pro- 
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testant  friend  who  remonstrated  with  him,  that  the  only  fault 
he  could  see  in  the  Italian  convents  was  that  the  young  ladies 
came  out  of  them  so  innocent  and  ignorant  of  evil  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  the  duplicity  and 
wickedness  of  the  world. 

So  it  is  with  our  reading  of  the  poets.  "We  suppose  their 
characters  in  real  life  to  be  as  tender  and  true  as  they  appear 
in  their  verses  to  be. 

I  am  going  to  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  by  young  ideal- 
ists to  be  uncharitable  and  mean,  or  perhaps  cynical.  For  I  am 
going  to  say  that  most  of  the  love  poetry  that  has  been  written 
is  insincere  or  mere  cant.  In  fact,  some  of  the  sweetest  love 
poems  have  been  composed  by  men  who  treated  women  very 
badly  and  cruelly,  men  whose  love  in  real  life  (if  it  deserved 
to  be  called  by  that  name)  was  only  a  form  of  self-indulgence 
and  selfishness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  have  hardly  ever 
written  poetry  to  the  woman  whom  they  really  loved  and  whom 
they  married. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Wordsworth 's  poem'S  was  written 
simply  and  solely  in  order  to  show  that  he,  too,  could  have  writ- 
ten, if  he  liked  to  do  so,  in  the  passionate  and  tragic  strain  of 
other  poets: 

Why  are  thou  silent?     Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay?    no  boon  to  grant? 
Yet  my  thoughts  have  for  thee  been  vigilant 
As  would  my  deeds  have  been,  with  hourly  care. 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  can  spare. 
Speak,  though  this  soft,  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine. 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a,  forsaken  birdVnest  filled  with  snow 
Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine. 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know. 
The  origin  of  this  poem  has  been  recorded  by  himself.    One 
winter 's  day  he  was  walking  with  his  daughter,  and  she  noticed 
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in  a  hedge  a  bird 's  nest  half -filled  with  snow,  and  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  similitude  to  a  forsaken  heart  struck  his  mind, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  house  he  sat  down  and  wrote  this 
sonnet.  If  the  real  history  of  it  were  not  known,  is  it  not  certain 
that  the  critics  and  biographers  would  have  made  many  romantic 
conjectures  ? 

Of  course  I  would  not  discredit  such  an  ideal  devotion  as 
that  of  Dante  to  Beatrice  in  his  Commedia.  But  Newman,  who 
was  especially  concerned  with  the  temptations  which  beset  men 
of  letters,  both  because  he  was  by  nature  one  himself  and  be- 
cause he  was  engaged  in  educating  others,  warns  us  in  his  ser- 
mon on  ''Unreal  Words,"  that  "Literature  is  almost  in  its 
essence  unreal ;  for  it  is  the  exhibition  of  thought  disjoined  from 
practice  .  .  .  Mere  literary  men  are  able  to  say  strong  things 
against  the  opinions  of  their  age,  whether  religious  or  political, 
witHiout  offence,  becausie  no  one  thinks  they  mean  anything  by 
them."  Satirical  poets  in  particular  say  witty  things  simply  for 
the  pleasure  of  exercising  their  powers,  and  they  rather  wish 
their  sarcasmvs  to  be  admired  than  credited.  In  a  similar  way, 
the  sadness  of  Byron,  for  example,  and  his  elegiac  poetry  was 
largely  an  affectation;  and  such  is  love-poetry  in  many  cases. 
"The  art  of  composing,"  Newman  tells  us,  "has  in  itself  a  ten- 
dency to  make  writers  artificial  and  insincere.  For,  to  be  ever 
attending  to  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  our  words  is  a  kind 
of  acting,  or  at  least  there  is  a  risk  of  its  being  so."  The  his- 
tory of  literature  shows  that  poets  as  a  rule  have  been  men 
of  fine  sentiments  and  low  practice;  and  the  writers  of  senti- 
mental love  poetry,  in  particular,  have  been  baser  than  the  oth- 
ers towards  women. 

There  are  poems  that  are  Love-Songs  in  appearance  but  in 
reality  expressions  of  a  higher  devotion  because  a  woman  is 
made  the  type  of  Beauty,  or  Truth,  or  Religion,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Scriptures.  The  personification  of  Ireland  as  Dark 
Rosaleen  is  well  known ;  and  Moore 's  ' '  The  Irish  Peasant  to  His 
Mistress"  expresses  Irish  faithfulness  to  the  Catholic  Church: 

Thy  rival  was  honored,  but  thou  wert  wronged  and  scorned; 
Thy  crown  was  of  briars,  while  gold  her  brows  adorned ; 
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She  wooed  me  to  temples,  while  thou  layst  hid  in  caves; 
Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine  alas!  were  slaves, 
Yet  cold  in  the  earth  at  thy  feet  I  would  rather  be 
Than  Aved  what  I  loved  not  or  turn  one  thought  from  thee. 

Through  grief  and  through  danger  thy  smile  hath  cheered  my 

way. 
Till  hope  seemed  to  bud  from  each  thorn  that  round  me  lay; 
The  darker  our  fortune,  the  brighter  our  pure  love  burned, 
Till  shame  into  glory,  till  fear  into  zeal  was  turned ; 
Yes,  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt  free 
And  blessed  even  the  sorrows  that  made  me  more  dear  to  thee. 

They  slander  thee  sorely  who  say  thy  vows  are  frail; 
Hadst  thou  been  a  false  one,  thy  cheek  had  looked  less  pale ; 
They  say,  too,  so  long  hast  thou  worn  those  lingering  chains 
That  deep  in  thy  heart  they  have  printed  their  siervile  stains : 
Oh!  foul  is  the  slander;  no  chain  could  that  soul  subdue; 
Where  shineth  thy  spirit,  there  shineth  liberty,  too. ' '  ^ 

0  si  sic  omnia!  I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  poem  be- 
cause it  is  less  known  than  it  should  be  to  people  of  Irish  descent ; 
and  I  took  the  liberty  with  it  of  altering  the  order  of  the  stanzas 
in  order  to  make  clear  at  once  the  reference  to  the  Church. 

In  a  somewhat  analogous  way,  Dante 's  Beatrice,  though  a  real 
woman,  no  mere  personification,  becomes  in  the  Commedia  a  type 
of  Knowledge  of  God,  or  Revelation,  or  Religion;  like  St.  Lucy 
or  Rachel  and  Leah: 

O  donna  di  virtu,  sola  per  cui 
L'umana  spezie  eccede  ogni  contento 
Da  quel  cielo  eh 'ha  minor 'li  oerchi  sui — 

Lady,  by  whose  influence  alone 
Mankind  excels  whatever  is  contained 
Within  that  heaven  which  has  the  smallest  orb. 
(i.e..  All  that  is  below  the  moon). 

** Among  the  many  things  to  which  Dante  is  heir,"  writes 
Edmund  Gardner  in  his  delightful  book,  "Dante  and  the  Mys- 
tics," "he  is  heir  to  the  troubadour  tradition.   Throughout  the 

1  "Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  (S\  Paul), 
and  there  only  is  true  liberty. 
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Vita  Nuova  the  perfect  troubadour  and  the  incipient  mystic 
are  reacting  upon  each  other ;  troubadour  conventions  and  trou- 
badour motives  are  receiving  mystical  coloring;  mystical  feel- 
ling,  and  at  the  end,  what  seems  mystical  experience,  are  find- 
ing expression  in  troubadour  phraseology.  And  throughout,  the 
mystic  is  gradually  absorbing  the  troubadour.  I  am  using  the 
word  troubadour,"  he  adds,  ''somewhat  loosely  to  include  the 
Italian  poets  of  the  Duecento  as  well  as  their  Provencal  predeces- 
sors. ' ' 

The  Vita  Nuova,  or  story  of  the  new  life  produced  by  love, 
is  doubtless  ' '  dichtung  und  wahrheit, ' '  fiction  and  fact ;  and  how 
much  is  fiction  and  idealization  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Much  of 
it  appears  to  be  a  convention  of  the  age  according  to  which  every 
bard  as  well  as  every  knight  should  worship  some  lady.  There 
certainly  is  an  inconsistency  between  it  and  the  confession  or 
self-reproach  in  the  Commedia  for  unfaithfulness  to  her  in 
praising  other  ladies  both  when  she  married  another  man  and 
again  when  she  died.  At  the  end  of  the  Purgatorio  he  makes 
Beatrice  say  of  him : 

Si  tosto  come  in  su  la  soglia  fui 
Di  mia  seconda  etade,  e  mutai  vita 
Questi  si  tolse  a  me  a  diessi  altrui; 

Quando  di  carne  a  spirto  era  salita 
E  bellezza  e  virtii  cresciuta  m'era 
Fu'io  a  lui  men  cara  e  men  gradita, 

E  volse  i  passi  suoi  per  via  non  vera 
Immagini  di  ben  seguendo  false 
Che  nulla  promission  rendono  intera— 

"As  soon  as  I  was  upon  the  threshold  of  my  second  age, 
and  changed  my  (state  of)  life,^  he  took  himself  from  me  and 
gave  himself  to  others ; 

2  Carey's  Dante  is,  as  Manning  says,  "a  wonderful  book,  a  master- 
piece of  Englisih  "  Bu|t  t'hiere  are  a  few  mistakes  in  it,  and  one  of  them 
is  his  translation  of  "Mutai  Vlita"  here  into  "changed  my  mortal  for 
immortal."  He.  however,  deserves  credit  for  not  calling  the  poem  a 
comedy.  Commedia  means  Story.  The  epithet  of  Divine  is  found 
first  applied  to  it  by  Boooaocio — ^as  Milton  called  'the  Iliad  the  ta.le 
divine  of  Troy.  And,  by  the  way,  what  a  symmetrical  and  artistic 
whole  the  story  of  Dante  is,  compared  with  Childe  Harold's  pilgrimage, 
for  example,  not  to  speak  of  the  moral   contrast! 
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' '  And  when  from  flesh  to  spirit  I  rose,  and  beauty  and  virtue 
were  increased  in  me,  I  became  to  him  less  dear  and  less  ad- 
mired ; 

' '  Then  he  turned  his  steps  in  a  way  untrue,  following  false 
images  of  good  such  as  fulfill  not  their  promise." 

To  have  transferred  his  admiration  and  praise  to  another 
lady  when  Beatrice  married,  showed  that  her  poet's  devotion 
had  not  been  disinterested  and  self -less,  and  this  was  a  grave 
crime  according  to  the  canons  of  mediaeval  courts  of  love. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  history  of  Dante  and 
Beatrice,  she  appears  in  the  Commedia  as  no  mere  woman,  but 
as  a  type  of  supernatural  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things. 
She  is  "clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful"  (like  Tenny- 
son's "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  who  signifies  the  Church  of  Christ) ; 
she  instructs  him  in  true  wisdom,  and  she  guides  him  through 
the  spheres  to  the  highest  heaven.  This  is  a  conception  which 
easily  slides  into  our  minds,  since  every  man  first  learns  religion 
from  a  woman  (and  this  is  the  reason,  I  may  add,  why  infidels 
at  the  present  day  are  laying  so  many  plots  to  pervert  the  minds 
of  women).  It  is  not  improbable  that  her  name,  with  its  signifi- 
cance of  Blessing,  had  some  influence  in  his  selection  of  her  as 
his  lady— 

"Did  I  love  her?    The  name  at  least  I  loved; 


The  night  wafe  dark;  the  true  star  set 

That  name  was  ruler  of  the  dark. ' '  ^ 

Arnold,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  and  who  wrote 
many  beautiful  love  poems,  tells  us  that  poetry,  like  every  other 
art,  requires  indeed  a  basis  of  fact,  but  it  also  desires  to  treat 
this  basis  of  fact  with  the  utmost  freedom;  and  this  desire  for 
the  freest  handling  of  its  object  is  even  thwarted  when  the  ob- 
ject is  too  near  and  too  real.  To  have  his  relations  positive, 
intimate,  and  prolonged  would  even  impede  to  some  extent  the 


3  Few  readers  of  The  Lilies  will  need  to  be  told  that  these  lines  are 
Tennyson's. 
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poet's  use  of  these  relations  for  the  purpose  of  art.  Really 
deep,  earnest  and  strong  love,  like  really  great  sorrow  is  not 
a  proper  mood  for  poetic  expression.  In  fact,  poetic  expres- 
sion tends  to  diminish  the  strength  of  grief  or  any  other  pas- 
sion. And  it  is  not  until  the  first  bitter  pangs  of  grief  have 
passed  away  that  the  poet  can  begin  to  pour  out  his  feelings  in 
verse;  and  when  he  does  so,  the  bitterness  of  the  sorrow  is 
thereby  alleviated.  In  a  greater  degree,  love  poetry  is  likely 
to  be  an  affectation  even  where  it  is  not  altogether  artificial 
and  insincere.  Arnold's  love  poetry  furnishes  us  with  an  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  his  theory  of  the  unreality  of  such  com- 
positions. He  wrote  many  poems  in  praise  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  met  once  in  Switzerland— perhaps  a  French  governess 
in  some  household  with  whom  he  lodged,  perhaps  the  maid  who 
served  the  table  in  some  small  boarding-house,  perhaps  a  board- 
er like  himself.  The  first  of  those  poems  was  not  a  profession 
of  everlasting  fidelity,  but  a  confession  of  the  ease  with  which 
we  forget  our  acquaintances,  and  it  was  entitled  at  its  first  pub- 
lication, ''To  my  friends  who  ridiculed  a  tender  leave-taking." 
Here  is  the  central  stanza  in  it : 

Marguerite  says: 

As  last  year  went 
So  the  coming  year '11  be  spent. 
Some  day  next  year  I  shall  be 
Entering  heedless,  kissed  by  thee. 
Ah,  I  hope!— yet,  once  away. 
What  may  chain  us,  who  can  say? 
Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry. 
Quick!   thy  tablets  Memory! 

(When  he  was  going  to  be  married  he,  from  respect  for  his 
wife,  changed  the  penultimate  line  into  "Ere  the  parting  hour 
go  by,"  and  the  title  to  "A  Memory-Picture.") 

What,  my  friends?  those  feeble  lines 
Show— you  say— my  love  declines; 
To  paint  ill  as  I  have  done 
Proves  forgetfulness  begun? 
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Time's  gay  minions,  pleased  you  see 
Time,  your  master,  govern  me; 

Pleased,  you  mock  the  fruitless  cry 

"Quick!  thy  tablets.  Memory!" 

Ah,  too  true!    Time's  current  strong 
Leaves  us  fixt  to  nothing  long. 


And  in  another  of  those  poems,  which  was  entitled,  "To 
Marguerite,  when  returning  a  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Ortis"* 
(though  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  it  was  actually  written 
on  that  occasion)  he  says: 

Yes!  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

Dotting  the  shoreless,  watery  wild 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone, 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow. 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 


A  God,  a  God  their  severance  ruled! 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

But  these  sentiments  do  not  keep  him  from  writing  in  a 
later  poem  to  the  same  lady,  who  may  never  have  been  seen  by 
him  again,  nor  ever  have  seen  his  poems : 

We  were  apart,  yet  day  by  day 
I  bade  my  heart  more  constant  be, 
I  bade  it  keep  the  world  away 
And  grow  a  home  for  only  thee. 
Nor  feared  but  thy  love  likewise  grew 
Like  mine  each  day  more  tried,  more  true. 

And  a  fourth  poem  on  the  same  subject  strikes  an  entirely 
different  note,  where  he  speaks  of  a  coming  visit  to  Switzer- 
land and  a  possible  meeting: 

4  I.e.,  Ugo  Foacolo. 
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Or  hast  thou  long  since  wandered  back, 

Daughter  of  France,  to  France  thy  home. 
And  flitted  down  the  flowery  track 

Where  feet  like  thine  too  lightly  come? 
Doth  riotous  laughter  now  replace 

Thy  smile  ?  and  rouge  with  stony  glare 
Thy  cheek 's  soft  hue  ?  and  fluttering  lace 

The  kerchief  that  enwound  thy  hair  ? 

I  will  not  know !    For,  wherefore  try 
To  things  by  mortal  course  that  live 

A  shadowy  durability 

For  which  they  were  not  meant,  to  give? 

Arnold  was  a  most  respectable  man,  of  blameless  life,  and 
his  poetry  was  more  in  earnest  than  that  of  many  poets.  But 
it  is  clear  that  his  amatory  poems  were  little  more  than  exer- 
cises of  poetical  skill,  in  which  he  was  acting  the  lover. 

In  one  of  these  love  poems  Arnold  has  a  passage  about  mis- 
understandings and  estrangements  that  is  better  than  much 
amatory  sentiment: 

"We  school  our  manners,  act  our  parts. 

But  He  who  sees  us  through  and  through 

Knows  that  the  bent  of  both  our  hearts 
Was  to  be  gentle,  kind  and  true ; 

And  though  we  wear  out  life,  alas! 
Distracted  as  a  homeless  wind 

In  beating  where  we  must  not  pass- 
In  seeking  what  we  shall  not  find, 

Yet  we  shall  one  day  gain,  life  past. 

Clear  prospect  o  'er  our  being 's  whole, 

Shall  see  ourselves  and  learn  at  last 
Our  true  affinities  of  soul. 

Then  in  the  Eternal  Father's  smile 

Our  soothed,  encouraged  souls  will  dare 
To  seem  as  free  from  pride  and  guile, 
I  As  good,  as  generous  as  they  are ; 
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Then  we  shall  know  our  friends !  though  much 
Will  have  been  lost— the  help  in  strife, 

The  thousand  sweet,  still  joys  of  such 
As  hand  in  hand  face  earthly  life — 

Though  these  be  lost,  there  will  be  yet 

A  sympathy  august  and  pure. 
Ennobled  by  a  vast  regret 

And  by  contrition  sealed  thrice  sure, 

And  we  whose  ways  were  unlike  here 

May  then  more  neighboring  courses  ply, 

May  to  each  other  be  brought  near 
And  across  infinity. 

How  sweet,  unreached  by  earthly  jars, 

My  sister!  to  maintain  with  thee 
The  hush  among  the  shining  stars, 

The  calm  upon  the  moonlit  sea! 

How  sweet  to  feel  on  the  boon  air 

All  our  unquiet  pulses  cease! 
To  feel  that  nothing  can  impair 

The  gentleness,  the  thirst  for  peace — 

The  gentleness  too  rudely  hurled 

On  this  wild  earth  of  hate  and  fear, 

The  thirst  for  peace  a  raving  world 
Would  never  let  us  satiate  here. 

This  is  not  indeed  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God,  nor  has  the  expression  the  sublimity  and  fervor  of  the 
last  cantos  of  the  Paradiso;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  poetic  idea, 
beautifully  set  forth. 

If  amatory  poets  generally  are  acting,  we  should  much  more 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  poets  who  are  known  to  have  been  licen- 
tious or  to  have  treated  women  unfaithfully,  like  Goethe,  for 
example.  For  there  never  was  a  truer  saying  than  Burns' 
confession  that  sensuality  **  hardens  all  within  and  petrifies  the 
feeling."  True  love  is  a  work  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of 
divine  grace;  without  the  virtue  of  purity  there  can  be  no  sin- 
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cere,  unselfish  affection.  Can  anyone  believe  that  the  following 
lines  of  Shelley  express  the  real  feelings  of  any  man  for  a  wo- 
man ? : 

Veiled  glory  of  this  lampless  universe ! 

Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds !  Thou  living  Form 

Among  the  dead !   Thou  star  above  the  Storm ! 

Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror ! 

Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art!  thou  Mirror 

In  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  Sun 

All  shapes  look  glorious  whom  thou  gazest  on! 

Or  again  these  other  lines  to  the  same  woman: 

Seraph  of  Heaven!  too  gentle  to  be  human, 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light  and  love  and  immortality. 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  curse ! 

This  is  not  "the  spontaneous  overflow  of  strong  emotion." 
Tennyson  said  that  Shelley  has  "a  great  wind  of  words,"  and 
here  surely  is  a  wind  of  words.  These  verses  were  not  made  in 
the  heart  or  the  soul,  but  in  the  intellect.  They  are  in  fact  an 
a-priori  Schematization  under  which  a  woman  is  subsumed  as  the 
realization  of  a  Platonic  idea;  and  they  are  not  poetry  at  all, 
but  rhetoric  of  a  very  artificial  kind.  What  did  Emilia  Viviani 
think  about  them  if  she  understood  them  at  all?  Probably 
she  laughed  at  them.  It  is  known  that  after  receiving  them  she 
asked  the  poet  for  a  loan  of  some  money. 

When  I  was  young  there  was  a  comic  song,  now  I  suppose, 
forgotten,  in  which  a  sentimental  young  man  tells  a  young  lady 
that  last  night,  as  he  lay  on  his  pillow,  he  was  dreaming  of  her, 
and,  the  lady,  w^ho  was  not  sentimental  nor  easily  flattered, 
but  humorous,  replies : 

Oh,  what  did  you  have  for  your  supper  last  night 
That  you  should  be  dreaming  of  me? 

I  have  always  felt  a  great  respect  for  that  young  lady.  I 
imagine  that  Emilia  Viviani  might  have  said  something  like 
this  about  Shelley's  hysterical,  or  theatrical  enthusiasm. 
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In  the  course  of  a  correspondence  which  Shelley  provoked, 
Robert  Southey,  who  had  been  kind  to  him  in  his  youth,  told 
him  with  friendly  frankness  some  plain  truth  which  is  well 
worth  reading :  ' '  When  you  were  a  mere  youth  at  college  you 
took  up  atheistical  opinions.  You  endeavored  to  make  prose- 
lytes to  these  opinions  in  a  girls'  boarding-school.  One  of  the 
girls  was  expelled  for  the  zeal  with  which  she  entered  into  your 
views,  and  you  made  her  the  most  honorable  amends  in  your 
power  by  marrying  her  .  .  .  There  was  no  appearance  when  I 
saw  you  that  your  principles  had  injured  your  heart.  As  yet 
you  had  no  proof  of  this  tendency  in  yourself,  but  you  had 
seen  a  memorable  one  in  the  conduct  of  your  first  speculative 
and  literary  associate  .  .  .  who  would  have  seduced  your  wife 
.  .  .  Your  feelings  at  that  time  were  humane  and  generous,  and 
your  intentions  good  ...  It  was  still  to  be  expected  that  your 
heart  would  bring  you  right,  and  that  everything  might  be  hoped 
from  your  genius  and  your  virtues  ...  At  length  you  forsook 
your  wife  because  you  were  tired  of  her  and  had  found  another 
woman  more  suited  to  your  taste  ...  I  have  heard  that  she  fol- 
lowed your  example  as  faithfully  as  your  lessons,  and  that  her 
suicide  was  produced  by  shame.  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  ask  your 
own  heart  whether  you  have  not  been  the  whole,  sole,  and  direct 
cause  of  her  destruction.  You  corrupted  her  opinions;  you 
robbed  her  of  her  moral  and  religious  principles ;  you  debauched 
her  mind.  But  for  you  and  your  lessons  she  might  have  gone 
through  the  world  innocently  and  happily  .  .  .  You  were  not  de- 
praved enough  to  think  you  ever  could  desert  her,  when  you 
talked  of  it  to  her  as  a  possibility ;  and  if  you  had  not  tampered 
with  your  own  heart  with  speculations  upon  such  possibilities, 
and  contemplating  them  as  lawful  and  allowable,  her  confidence 
in  you  could  not  have  been  deceived.  That  sophistry  which  en- 
deavors to  confound  the  plain,  broad  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong  can  never  be  employed  innocently  or  with  impunity. 
Some  men  are  wicked  by  disposition ;  others  become  so  in  their 
weakness  yielding  to  temptation;  but  you  have  corrupted  in 
yourself  an  excellent  nature.    You  have  sought  for  temptation 
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and  courted  it,  and  have  reasoned  yourself  into  a  state  of  mind 
so  pernicious  that  your  character,  with  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments, as  you  term  it,  might  furnish  a  subject  for  the  drama 
more  instructive  and  scarcely  less  painful  than  the  detestable 
story  of  the  Cenci  ^  (which  Shelley  had  sent  to  him),  and  this 
has  proceeded  directly  from  your  principles.  It  is  the  Atheist's 
Tragedy.  .  .  I  would  fain  have  had  you  believe  that  there  is  a 
judgment  after  death,  and  that  all  sins  may  be  forgiven  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  mistake  my 
meaning  when  you  suppose  that  I  wished  you  to  be  afflicted  with 
bodily  suffering;  but  I  repeat  that  any  affliction  which  might 
bring  you  to  a  better  mind  would  be  a  dispensation  of  mercy  .  .  . 
I  never  should  have  sought  this  correspondence,  but  having 
been  led  into  it,  it  appeared  to  me  a  duty  to  take  that  opportun- 
ity of  representing  you  to  yourself  as  you  appear  to  me,  with 
little  hope  indeed  of  producing  any  good  effect,  yet  not  alto- 
gether hopeless ;  for  though  you  may  go  on  with  an  unawakened 
mind,  a  seared  conscience  and  a  hardened  heart,  there  will  be 
seasons  of  misgiving  when  that  most  sacred  faculty  which  you 
have  labored  to  destroy  makes  itself  felt." 

With  the  alteration  of  one  word— Her  into  His— a  passage 
in  which  Shelley  indicates  his  first  wife,  might  describe  himself 
and  his  love-poetry  and  his  doctrines,  and  their  effect  upon  her : 

....  One  whose  voice  was  venomed  melody 

Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue  night-shade  bowers; 

The  breath  of  his  false  mouth  was  like  faint  flowers. 

His  touch  was  as  electric  poison,— flame 

Out  of  his  looks  into  my  vitals  came. 

And  from  his  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 

A  killing  air  which  pierced  like  honey-dew 

Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 

Upon  its  leaves ;  until  as  hair  grown  gray 

Over  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown  prime 

With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time. 

5  The  true  history  of  Beatrice  Cenci  was  not  then  known.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  Siay  of  Shelley  that  I  believe,  if  he  had  known  the 
facts  of  her  life,  he  was  quite  capable  of  idealizing  her  as  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  "free  love"  and  equality. 
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Indeed  Shelley's  state  of  feverish  and  hysterical  fanaticism 
and  dishonorable  propaganda  might  be  exactly  described  in  a 
phrase  of  his  own : 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 
Which  mortals  truth  and  reason  deem. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  and  a  fortunate  one  that 
Shelley's  wickedest  poems  are  the  least  poetical.  With  all  his 
perverted  genius  he  was  not  able  to  make  falsehood  and  vice  as 
beautiful  as  truth  and  goodness. 

It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  have  said  of  Byron's  elegiac  poems 
that  they  were  not  sincere.  Yet  it  is  at  least  true  that  he  had 
not  only  treated  the  women  who  were  their  objects  in  a  most 
dishonorable  and  cruel  manner,  but  that  while  he  was  writing 
them,  he  was  framing  licentious  plots  against  other  women. 
We  must  remember  that  poetry  is  an  imitative  art.  Its  emotions 
are  imitations  of  real  emotions.  When  we  are  present  at  the 
acting  of  a  drama,  the  thought  which  fills  our  mind  is  not 
that  the  events  on  the  stage  are  real  events,  but  that  the  things 
done  or  suffered  are  things  which  might  happen  to  ourselves. 
This  is  the  fear  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  tragedy  aims  to  produce. 
The  murders  and  treasons,  if  they  were  believed  to  be  real,  could 
not  please.  Children,  indeed,  whose  imagination  is  strong,  often 
are  pained  and  grieved  by  tragedy.  When  I  was  a  child  I  could 
not  bear  to  read  Othello  or  Hamlet;  these  plays  seemed  to  me 
cruel.  The  pleasure  of  tragedy  arises  from  our  consciousness 
of  fiction.  It  is  remarkable  that,  on  the  one  hand,  familiar 
comedy  often  affects  us  more  powerfully,  when  he  see  it  on  the 
stage  than  when  we  only  read  it.  Imperial  tragedy,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  more  influence  when  we  only  see  it  with  our  mind's 
eye.  But  if  we  do  see  it  on  the  stage,  we  not  only  fancy  the  ac- 
tors to  be  unhappy,  but  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  so.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  drama  is  true  also  of  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry. 
The  sorrow  or  the  joy  of  the  reader  is  only  an  imitation  of  real 
sorrow  or  real  joy.  And  so,  too,  may  be  the  joy  or  the  sorrow 
of  the  poet.  Wordsworth,  who  was  sincere  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  life,  tells  us  that  poetry  is  "emotion  recollected  in  tran- 
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quillity. "  It  is  a  sort  of  mental  acting.  Of  course  he  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  merely  that  and  no  more,  but  that  it  is  generally 
an  artificial  revival  of  real  experience.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  poets  of  the  highest  order  may  by  the  force  of 
imagination  create  and  express  feelings  which  they  never  had 
experienced;  and  surely  if  a  great  dramatic  poet  may  create 
such  emotions  and  sentiments  for  characters  in  a  drama,  he 
might  also  lyrically  express  them  in  his  own  person.  Certainly 
it  is  often  found  that  a  poet  is  in  real  life  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  what  his  poetry  led  us  to  expect. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is  no  sincere  poetry.  But 
I  would  warn  girls  that  the  love  poetry  written  by  men  has 
seldom  been  other  than  hypocritical  or  designing  or  affected. 
Not  only  in  regard  to  their  character,  but  in  regard  to  their 
writings,  we  need  to  "try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God." 
We  cannot  judge  the  whole  production  of  a  Shelley,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  selected  specimens  of  beauty  that  are  found  in  our 
reading  books.  Carducci  wrote  an  Ave  Maria,  from  which  alone 
who  could  infer  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  Hymn  to  Satan 
and  a  poem  in  defense  of  Judas  Iscariot? 

THE  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT. 

"Do  not  take  man,"  says  Newman,  "for  what  he  is  not,  for 
something  more  divine  and  sacred,  for  regenerate  man.  Not 
till  the  whole  human  race  is  made  new  will  its  literature  be  pure 
and  true  .  .  .  One  literature  may  be  better  than  another,  but  bad 
will  be  the  best  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  truth  and  mor- 
ality .  .  .  Man's  literature  will  have  the  beauty  and  the  fierce- 
ness, the  sweetness  and  the  rankness  of  the  natural  man,  and, 
with  all  its  richness  and  greatness,  will  offend  the  senses  of  those 
who  (in  the  Apostle's  words)  are  really  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil  ...  It  is  well  that  we  should  really  ap- 
prehend a  truth  so  simple  and  elementary  as  this,  and  not  ex- 
pect from  the  nature  of  man  or  the  literature  of  the  world  what 
they  never  held  out  to  us  .  .  .  Nay,  beware  of  showing  God's 
grace  and  its  work  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  to  make  a  com- 
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parison,  in  intellect,  between  the  few  whom  it  has  thoroughly 
influenced  and  the  multitude  who  use  it  ill  .  .  .  From  the  first, 
Jabel  and  Tubalcain,  Nimrod  the  stout  hunter,  the  learning  of 
the  Pharoahs,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  East  country,  are  of  the 
world.  Now  and  then  they  are  rivalled  by  a  Solomon  or  a 
Besaleel,  but  the  habitat  of  the  natural  gifts  is  the  natural  man." 
(And  as  St.  Thomas  observes,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  God 
called  St.  Paul  to  show  that  he  does  not  reject  genius  and  learn- 
ing from  His  service,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  Apostles 
whom  He  chose  were  ignorant  men,  in  order  to  show  that  God 
'does  not  need  human  talents  for  the  success  of  His  work). 
Burke  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  speaks  of  men  of  letters  in 
language  which  has  proved  to  be  as  true  in  recent  years  as  it 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century  revolution :  "I  am  able  to  form 
a  tolerable  estimate  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  a  character 
chiefly  dependent  for  fame  and  fortune  on  knowledge  and 
talent  as  well  in  its  morbid  and  perverted  state  as  in  that  which 
is  sound  and  natural.  Naturally  men  so  formed  and  finished 
are  the  first  gifts  of  Providence  to  the  world.  But  when  they 
have  once  thrown  off  the  fear  of  God— which  was  in  all  ages 
too  often  the  case— and  the  fear  of  man  (which  is  now  the  case), 
and  when  in  that  state  they  come  to  understand  one  another 
and  to  act  in  corps,  a  more  dreadful  calamity  cannot  arise  out 
cf  hell  to  scourge  mankind."  One  cannot  study  the  literary 
supplements  of  the  newspapers  of  the  world  to-day  without 
realizing  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  that  we  are  living  in  the  age  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  writers  are,  if  not 
atheists,  at  best  Modernists ;  now.  Modernism  may  be  described 
briefly  as  pantheism  under  a  camouflage  of  Christian  phrases. 
Their  systematic  praise  of  Shelley  and  of  Carducci  and  similar 
German  and  French  poets,  is  part  of  this  propaganda.  This 
duplicity  is  unfortunately  too  common  among  men  of  letters, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  their  poetry  and  especially 
their  love  poetry,  should  often  be  affectation,  and  acting,  or 
cant. 
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THE  CREATIVE   IN   ART  AND 
LETTERS 

Maid  Marian.— I  wish  some  of  our  poets  would  write  a  song 
of  the  sea.  I  know  Swinburne  catches  its  mighty  swing  and 
swell,  its  melancholy  cry,  its  awful  undertone,  but  with  him 
even,  it  is  never  song.  A  musical  II  Penseroso,  rather!  Look 
at  yonder  reach  of  blue;  see  how  it  takes  a  silver  sheen  and 
then,  farther  away,  that  sheen  bursts  into  dazzling  radiance. 
It  is  the  sea  answering  heaven!  It  perceives  and  shares  the 
eternal  jubilee  of  God.  But  the  poets  do  not  reverberate  hea- 
ven—that is,  not  its  joys,  its  raptures ;  at  best,  they  only  hint  at 
its  peace. 

The  Philosopher.— I  understand  what  you  mean.  Victor 
Hugo  nearly  attains  it,  though  his  genius  runs  close  to  the 
throbbing  heart  of  things.    Listen  to  him  a  moment : 

"Azure  which  veileth 

The  gulf 's  bitter  wave. 
As,  sail  all  unfurling. 

The  breezes  I  brave ; 
O  'er  the  prow  leaning, 

I  listen,  soul-free. 
To  rare  bridal  music. 

The  song  of  the  sea! 

Azure  as  tender 

Smiles  down  from  the  sky. 
When  to  hear  all  the  Spirit 

Is  saying,  I  try; 
Seeking,   0  nature. 

Thy  message  obscure, 
Wind-whispered  or  written 

In  star  letters  pure." 

That  is  ocean,  with  its  smile,  radiant,  and  with  its  chant, 
rapturous. 
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The  Maestro.— Nay,  nay !  The  poet  will  never  succeed,  Made- 
moiselle Marian.  It  is  the  fiery  musician  to  whom  this,  and 
much  else  of  the  same  excellent  glory  alone  is  sent.  The  heaven- 
gift,  the  inspiration  essential  to  such  creation  descends  swiftly, 
like  the  gold  showered  from  heaven  by  Zeus  upon  Dannae,  We 
can  only  greet  it  humbly,  uplift  hands  of  prayerful  acceptance 
and  bow  in  after-gratitude. 

The  Philosopher.— Yes,  every  creative  process  is  divine.  The 
mysteries  of  birth,  the  origin  of  that  which  before  was  not;  in 
any  sphere  of  thought  or  life,  brings  us  close  to  the  infinite 
Creator.  And  its  joy  is  like  unto  His,  be  it  reverently  spoken. 
As  an  experience,  the  Sculptor  loves  the  Galatea  he  evolves; 
The  poet,  his  new  conception— he  is  sure  to  think  his  latest  ef- 
fort his  masterpiece.  The  composer  thus  treasures  his  hitherto 
unheard  spirit-song.  God  Himself  looked  upon  His  fresh  crea- 
tion m  its  Eden  sweetness:,  and  pronounced  it  very  good.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  we  find  ourselves  made  in  His 
image. 

The  Musician.— I  agree  with  you.  The  inspirational  power 
is  unearthly,  drifting  over  us  like  a  spirit-breath  from  heavenly 
meadows  solemn  with  scent  of  asphodel.  A  moment  ago  and  the 
new  thing  was  not ;  now  it  exists,  it  is.  The  secret  of  being,  its 
awful  abysses,  the  nothingness  whence  it  comes,  the  ocean  whi- 
ther it  tends,  its  power  of  immediate  action,  with  its  reaction 
on  the  other  forms  of  thought  and  being  previously  existent, 
all  this  is  involved  in  any  process  of  origination  or  actual  pro- 
duction. 

The  Maestro.— It  is  strange.  Miss  Marian,  yet  true,  that  our 
loftiest  inspirational  moods  may  spring  out  of  suffering.  Heinrich 
Heine  pathetically  says,  as  to  his  own  bitterness  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  "The  raven  croaked,  but  I  persuaded  myself  it  was  the 
nightingale ;  there  was  the  smell  of  the  churchyard  mould,  but  I 
remembered  that  it  nourished  the  violets."  What  a  beautiful 
instance  of  genius,  working  with  its  own  imaginative  power! 
With  Hood,  also,  every  jest  and  quibble  sprang  of  pain  and  the 
same  background  of  suffering  lies  behind  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  a  sensitive  reader  always  feels  it.  Genius 
has  its  own  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  higher  the  type  of  genius 
the  sharper  and  deeper  the  wounds. 

Maid  Marian.— Yes;  it  is  fabled  that  when  the  breast  of  a 
nightingale  is  pressed  against  a  thorn,  she  sings  most  melodiously. 
We  all  know  that  Cowper's  mirth-provoking  John  Gilpin  was 
produced  under  a  state  of  dejection  that  bordered  on  insanity. 
He  himself  compares  the  entrance  of  that  poem  into  his  brain  to 
a  harlequin  intruding  himself  into  the  gloomy  chamber  occupied 
by  a  corpse.  Keats,  too,  suffered  from  over-wrought  sensibility, 
as  did  also  Byron.  As  to  Hawthorne,  I  think  you  must  be  right, 
though  some  would  dispute  it.  The  man  who  could  write  "The 
Scarlet  Letter"  must  have  known  much  of  spiritual  pain. 

The  Philosopher.— The  fire  of  inspiration,  as  we  term  it,  the 
force  of  passionate  origination,  not  only  works  under  painful 
conditions,  but  is  curiously  united  with  the  cooler  critical  faculty ; 
only  the  latter  seems  to  act  with  the  swiftness  of  intuition.  As 
the  poet  creates,  he  selects,  rejects  or  adapts  all  three  processes 
demanding  calm  judgment— but  effects  his  purpose  with  light- 
ning-like celerity.  He  grasps  a  new  figure,  a  new  epithet,  likes 
it  or  dislikes  it,  uses  it  or  substitutes  another— nay,  does  this 
over  and  over  again— without  breaking  the  great  inspiration, 
the  broad  conception  of  the  whole  work.  The  artist  does  the 
same,  in  colour  and  line.  The  fire  within  him  is  not  quenched, 
unless  the  delay  be  long ;  nay,  it  often  gains  fresh  fuel,  for  the 
new  word,  or  new  colour  preferably  used,  may  flash  into  new 
and  beautiful  forms.  The  more  delightful  touches  in  poetry, 
those  M^hich  impress  us  as  original,  are  apt  to  be  thus  casually 
suggested. 

Maid  Marian.— W.  W.  Story  says  that  inspiration  and  ima- 
gination "have  the  spirit  of  what  Schiller  calls  play.  They  are 
rejoicing  and  self-sufficing. ' '  As  the  child  builds  his  snow-image 
in  joyous  freedom,  so  the  artist  freely  handles  his  materials, 
enjoying  to  the  full  his  own  sense  of  power,  his  own  royal 
authority  to  mould  them  into  this  or  that  form  as  he  alone  pleases. 
His  acts  of  renunciation  or  selection  are  despotic  acts.    All  must 
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bow  to  his  imperious  conception.  ''What  is  left  undone,"  says 
Story,  "is  as  necessary  to  a  true  work  of  art  as  what  is  done. 
In  each  of  the  arts  too  much  is  as  fatal  as  too  little.  A  suggestion 
is  often  better  than  a  statement.  The  imagination  is  always 
ready  to  be  beckoned,  but  rebels  against  being  drilled  or  driven." 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  verse.  The  luminous  sweep,  the  broad 
sketch,  nay,  even  the  one  word  touch  give  poetic  flavour.  Long 
detailed  descriptions  of  nature  or  anything  else,  however  ac- 
curate or  perfect,  are  almost  sure  to  be  prose.  On  this  rock 
I  have  often  seen  the  conscientious  young  poet  go  to  wreck ! 
He  was  afraid  of  his  wings  and  in  place  of  flying  like  a  white 
gull,  only  paddled  along  on  a  carefully-built  raft.  Yes,  we  are 
quite  right  in  alluding  to  "the  play  of  fancy,"  "the  flight  of 
imagination."  In  so  doing  we  are  not  indulging  in  mere  meta- 
phor, but  expressing  an  occult  and  very  beautiful  truth. 

The  Musician. — There  is  a  subtle  charm  in  incompleteness, 
like  that  of  an  opening  rosebud.  It  bewitches  us  with  its  pro- 
mise of  more,  its  suggestions  of  future  blossoming.  It  lurks  in 
the  unfolding  leafage  of  Spring-time,  in  the  flush  of  dawning 
womanhood,  in  the  overture  of  a  great  musical  creation. 

"Nor  dare  to  blame  God's  gifts  for  incompleteness; 
In  that  want  their  beauty  lies;  they  roll 
Towards  some  infinite  depth  of  love  and  sweetness, 
Bearing  onward  man's  reluctant  soul." 

It  is  this  rolling  on  toward  some  unknown  depth  that  marks 
the  Fugue.  Its  eternal  unwindings  and  unfoldings  breathe  over 
us  this  delicious  far-away  sweetness  of  the  Divine.  A  law  of 
natural  development  seems  to  have  created  it,  an  Infinite  idea 
which  genius  feels  and  obeys  of  necessity,  as  the  plant  follows 
the  spiral  in  its  growth.  The  compositions  of  Bach  express  all 
imaginable  emotions  in  this  form  "being  alike,"  says  Rubinstein, 
"in  one  thing  only,  their  beauty."  Music,  on  its  mathematical 
side,  grows  more  and  more  wonderful  as  we  learn  to  understand 
it  and  perceive  in  it  a  sweet  and  continuously  opening  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine. 
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Maid  Marian.— Please  tell  us,  Herr  Musician,  in  the  com- 
poser's art,  what  are  the  sources  of  inspiration? 

The  Musician.— Can  you  localize  its  sources  in  any  other 
realm?  We  may  approach  the  shrine  from  many  points  only 
to  be  baffled  at  last.  The  veil  of  Isis  still  swings  before  us. 
It  is  much  like  finding  the  sources  of  a  brook,— you  plunge  into 
mossy  dells  of  woodland,  while  the  little  silver  thread  recedes  be- 
fore you  and  yet  tempts  you  on,  lost  among  masses  of  ferns  and 
lilies,  to  reappear  as  a  mere  trickle;  then,  the  trickle  even  has 
vanished  and  its  secret  is  a  secret  still.  Yet  what  dainty  visions 
of  Nature's  unaffected  freedom,  her  wild  grace  of  swing  and 
curve,  have  come  to  you  in  the  search! 

A  partial  answer  to  your  question  appears  in  Nature.  She 
is  an  infinite  source  of  inspiration  to  musician,  painter  and 
poet.  The  great  composers  as  a  rule,  have  been  wonderfully 
susceptible  to  her  influences.  Rubinstein  says  of  the  Ballad  in 
F  Major,  No.  2,  of  Chopin,  "Is  it  possible  that  the  interpreter 
does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  representing  to  his  hearers  a  field 
flower  caught  by  a  gust  of  wind  and  the  entreaty  of  the  flower, 
which  at  last  lies  broken  there."  Here  we  have  in  music,  the 
same  motif  which  stirred  the  genius  of  Robert  Burns  in  his  lines 
to  a  mountain  daisy  turned  down  by  the  plough.  The  Pastoral 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  is  another  case  in  point.  It  expresses 
in  music  the  rustic,  the  merry, — as  does  also  Schurmann's 
"Country  Farmer" — the  simple,  the  hardy,  and  imitates  na- 
tural phenomena,  as  storm,  thunder  and  lightning,  also  the  note 
of  the  cuckoo  and  the  twitter  of  small  birds.  In  short,  every 
sensitive  musician  is,  similarly,  the  recipient  from  sky,  sea  and 
stars  of  direct  impulses  and  inspirations. 

Maid  Marian.— Their  great  themes  must  also  inspire  the 
composers,  as  is  true  of  poets  and  painters.  A  grand  historic 
event  as  with  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt"  or  a  divine  reveal- 
ing, as  in  the  "Messiah,"  has  countless  springs  of  inspiration 
within  itself. 

The  Musician.— Yes,  indeed!  Moreover,  music  has  a  special 
power  of  reproducing  human  passion  in  its  pathos  and  in  its 
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strength— while  over  and  beyond  all  these  traceable  sources  lie 
the  hidden  moods  of  that  musician's  soul,  too  intense  for  ordin- 
ary expression,  "too  fiery  to  weep."  There  are  sharpnesses  of 
violin  strings  and  sweetnesses  of  flute-notes  which  tell  more  of 
life  and  death  and  love  eternal  than  any  poet  or  artist  can 
compass. 

Maid  Marian :  Ah,  good  Master,  you  are  indeed  an  enthu- 
siast !  Yet  music  is  truly  a  divine  art ;  in  certain  of  its  glori- 
fied forms,  unapproached  and  ineffable,.  The  love-;language  of 
cherubim  and  seraphim ! 

The  Philosopher.— For  mere  mortal  needs.,  however,  I 
think  poetry  and  art  do  better,  as  general  media  of  exipression. 
Their  sources,  of  inspiration  are  likewise,  nature,  humanity  and 
the  voices  of  heaven.  The  latter,  which  the  poet  listens  for  in 
th-e  depths  of  his  soul,  are  powerful  to  vivify  the  rest.  But 
he  must  hearken  with  reverence  and  receive  with  utter  humil- 
ity, else  they  will  withdraw  into  silence  and  his  work  grow 
cold.  They  are  not  his  own,  but  graciously  sent  him ;  where- 
fore he  should  wait  patiently  for  their  cominig,  as  the  husband- 
man for  the  early  and  latter  rain. 

Maid  Marian:  The  Fra  Angelico  type  of  art  with  its 
marvellous  purity  illustrates  your  idea,  yet,  to  me,  that  seems 
more  than  inspiration,  in  its  ordinary  sense, — rather  a  trans- 
parency of  divine  illumination.  Touches  of  this  quality  meet 
us  in  all  great  work.  The  poet,  also,  should  have  his  back- 
ground of  pale  gold  or  celestial  blue.  Rossetti  compassed  this 
in  his  exquisite  vision  of  the  "Blessed  Damosel"  and  Tennyson 
in  his  depicting  of  King  Arthur. 

The  Philosopher. — In  both  these  cases  the  subject  itself 
defines  the  mode  of  treatment.  A  sort  of  revelation  to  the 
poei-soul  seems  to  be  of  its  essence;  since  purity  as  of  the 
White  Christ,  here  on  earth,  is  one  with  that  of  the  blessed. 
Both  are  Angelico  themes. 

Maid  Marian. — I  always  wonder  at  tlie  beautiful  uncon- 
sciousness of  genius.  It  acts  by  intuition  and  eternal  connec- 
tion, as  a  bird  finds  its  path  throuigh  the  air.    This  is  not  con- 
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scdous  modesty,  but  the  simple  following  of  inspiration.  When 
Turner  described  one  of  his  greatest  rock  studies,  a  masterly 
drawing,  as  "that  litter  of  stones  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  represent" — we  have  modesty,  to  be  sure,  marked  by  his 
use  of  the  "Endeavor" — yet  with  it  also  an  actual,  honest,  un- 
consciousness of  what  he  had  done.  He  had  studied  nature 
and  obeyed  the  inspirations  of  his  art — that  was  all.  "What 
is  it  that  makes  your  music  Mozartish?"  some  one  asked  that 
great  composer.  "I  know  not,"  he  answered.  "It  is  as  it 
comes  to  me."  Here  we  have  the  same  trait  in  the  musician. 
I  dare  say  neither  of  these  asked  how  the  inspiration  came! 
We  all  know  the  mysterious  power  of  dawn.  With  the  creamy 
pallor  of  the  early  sky  comes  the  long4o:st  idea,  the  missing 
word,  the  vainly-sought  vision. 

The  Philosopher. — The  powers  of  the  brain  have  been  in- 
vigorated by  sleep;  thought,  mind — I  do  not  say  that  is  all. 
Much  of  what  you  writers  call  the  capriciousness  of  imagination 
comes  of  your  own  moods.  You  have  but  to  banish  supersti- 
tion and  seek  them  out.  One  writer  will  tell  you  about  the 
malicious  ilittle  goblin  that  perches  on  his  ink-pot  and  puts  per- 
verse ideas  into  his  brain!  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  had  a  super- 
stition that  the  letter  "P"  in  their  titles  brought  them  luck. 
"Pinafore"  made  their  first  great  hit,  and  then  came  the 
"Pirates  of  Penzance"  with  two  "Ps."  Then  followed  "Pa- 
tience" and  then  lolanthe  with  the  sub-title  the  "Peer  and  the 
Peri."  "Princess  Ida"  followed,  but  the  "I"  seemed  to  break 
the  charm.  Sardon,  the  great  French  playwright,  fell  into  a 
similar  way  of  thinking,  believing  that  fate  blest  his  Doras; 
so  he  wrote  "Dora,"  a  success,  "Fedora,"  a  great  success,  and 
again,  "Theodora."  I  have  heard  musicians  complain  of 
*'the  mood  of  the  instrument."  In  one  case,  I  rememiber  this 
vexation  was  caused  simply  by  the  dampness  of  rain  outside, 
affecting  a  sensitive  violin. 

The  Musician. — T  d'are  say!  We  musicians  are  much  like 
our  cousins,  the  poets.  The  moods  cyf  the  soul,  like  those  of  the 
sea,  are  infinitely  variant.    Its  inner  tides,  its  own  swing  and 
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swell,  are  one  thing;  its  susceptibility  to  outer  influences  of 
earth  or  heaven  is  another.  As  the  slightest  breath  of  wind 
ruffles  a  sea-siurface,  so  the  viewless  breathings  we  call  in- 
spiration come  ami  go,  and  the  reflection  of  heaven  is  more  or 
less  clear.    It  is  a  song  of  the  sea  within  us! 

As  for  art  schools  and  conservatoriciS,  their  whole  manage- 
ment hinges  on  this:  that  insipiration  is  the  soul  of  creative 
work.  We  can  require  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  or  grammar  of 
any  ordinary  pupil;  we  cannot  require  a  fresh  rendition  of 
music  or  a  igood  design  from  a  draughtsman.  Knowledge  of 
harmony  will  not  make  a  composer,  nor  rules  of  art  an  artist. 
These,  indeed,  assist ;  but  creation  remains  a  thing  of  royal 
freedom.  You  cannot  fetter  a  bird  and  then  expect  him  to 
fly.    Art,  like  love,  must  act  its  own  divine  pleasure. 

The  capricious  impulse,  the  beautiful  ideal,  come  and  go 
like  the  viewless  winds ;  and  the  recipient  catches  what  he  can 
of  the  vision.  It  is  never  fully  embodied.  The  concrete  result 
lags  so  far  behind  its  brilliancy  that  the  artist  walks  the  earth 
a  discouraged  man.  While  public  plaudits  are  ringing,  he  is 
'himself,  bitterly  depressed.  He  has  caught  but  a  glimmer  of 
the  glory  that  went  flashing  by. 

Maid  Marian. — I  can  understand  the  inspiration  that  comes 
in  one  clear-cut  exquisite  conception,  'but  not  that  of  complex- 
ity. How,  for  instance,  did  the  great  symphonies  come  to  the 
masters?  How,  their  mighty  blendings  of  orchestral  effects? 
Their  waves  and  swells  of  musical  force?  Their  tones  of  joy 
and  woe,  love  and  rage,  their  swift  voicing  of  all  human  emo- 
tion ?  How  did  the  great  tales  of  Dickens  ever  rise  before  him 
in  their  multiplicity  of  characters  and  interwoven  plots,  like 
steel  cobwebs,  both  strong  and  geometrical?  How  did  tragedy 
and  comedy  come  to  Shakespeare?  In  full  vision,  as  Minerva 
sprang  to  life  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter?  Or  as  partial  con- 
ceptions, afterwards  perfected  or  more  fully  evolved  ?  How  did 
Hugo  vivify  Notre  Dame  ? 

The  Philosopher. — I  cannot  answer.  The  vision  comes  not 
to  us  in  our  mediocrity — no,  not  even  in  that  small  measure 
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which  serves  to  hint  at  greater.  But  the  theologians  have  a 
doctrine  of  correspondence  to  grace  in  spiritual  realms  which 
may  give  us  a  clue. 

Maid  Marian. — Yes,  the  dew  falls  in  vain  on  the  desert. 
A  prompt,  humble  acceptance  of  the  new  impxdse  is  of  first 
importance.  It  should  find  glad  recognition,  as  if  the  soul 
ran  to  meet  it.  It  is  a  revelation  in  its  own  lower  degree,  a 
light  shining  out  of  the  excellent  glory.  And  what  are  we, 
that  it  should  come  even  to  us  ? 

The  Musician. — True  greatness  is  reverent  and  patient. 
It  repels  the  world,  its  show  and  clamor,  that  it  may  honour 
the  celestial  message.  The  anigel  said  to  St.  John,  "Write!" 
and  many  qualities  of  sainthood  went  into  his  obedience  as 
that  word  was  written.     To  Deaf  Beethoven  the  angels  sang! 

Maid  Marian. — The  message,  too,  is  our  own  fitted  to  us,  in- 
dividually, with  unerring  perfection.  'Its  wonderful  accuracy 
terrifies  us,  when  we  think  how  we  have  mirrowed  ourselves 
in  that  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire!  For  inspired  work  is 
characteristic,  usually  in  exact  ratio  to  its  power.  Beethoven's 
work  is  Beethoven's  never  nondescript.  Tennyson's  is  his, 
**not  Lancelot's  nor  any  other's."  And  the  writer  or  musi- 
cian who  caters  to  mere  popular  demand,  sells  his  soul  ''for 
that  which  is  not  bread  and  his  labour  for  that  which  satis- 
fieth  not." 

The  Philosopher. — The  theologians  describe  to  us  ''the  sen- 
sible sweetness  of  grace."  There  is  likewise  a  sensible  joy 
of  creation.  Both  equally  winjged  approaches  of  the  Invic- 
able  and  eager  wimged  greetings  of  recipiance.  They  who 
fall  short  of  either,  through  mercenary  or  faithless  lives,  plant 
an  eternal  regret  like  the  city  of  Jerusalem  when  the  Divine 
itself  came  unto  her,  they  lose  the  power  of  recognition  and 
perception. 

The  Musician. — Yes.  How  pitiful  to  hear  them  moan,  amid 
their  failures,  that  they  "knew  not  the  time  of  their  visita- 
tion." 


RIGHT   REV.   MGR.   CRUISE 
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DEATH  OF  VERY  REV.  MONSIGNOR 
JOHN  M.  CRUISE,  D.D..  D.C.L. 

The  d'espatch  from.  Rome  telling  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
distinguished  and  well-beloved  Monsignor  Cruise  was  indeed 
a  terrible  shock  to  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  We 
can  imagine  that  to  him,  however,  death  came  in  the  guise  of 
a  kindly  visitor,  long-expected,  and  well  prepared  for.  Mon- 
signor Cruise's  philosOiphy  in  the  matter  of  life  and  death  was 
that  of  God's  saints  who  welcomed  death  as  a  relief  from  life's 
intolerable  burdens,  and  as  an  admission'  into  the  presence  of 
the  Saviour  they  loved  so  well.  His  life  on  this  earth  was  the 
most  unworldly  of  lives.  He  was  continually  meditating  on 
the  things  of  Eternity,  and  had  long  since  conquered  and  effaced 
any  attachment  to  the  world  that  might  hinder  his  spiritual 
advancement.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  spend  the 
first  months  of  his  priesthood  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Cruise,  when  the  latter  was  pastor  of  St.  Helen's  Church. 
The  high  spiritual  plane  on  which  he  lived  was  evident  in  the 
least  of  his  words  and  actions.  Piety  unadorned  and  sincere 
was  his,  and  in  his  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  the 
other  works  of  his  ministry,  his  fervour  and  zeal  were  so  apparent 
as  to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  all  witnesses.  In  pri- 
vate life  his  kindness  and  affability  were  those  of  the  true- 
born  gentleman.  His  conversation  was  marked  by  a  scholarly 
grace  and  an  intellectual  profundity  that  was  always  a  source 
of  profit  and  pleasure  to  his  listeners.  His  attainments  as  a 
linguist  were  of  a  superior  order;  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  was  truly  classic,  and  on  account  of  his  long  -so- 
journ in  Genoa  he  could  speak  French  and  Italian  about  as 
well  as  he  could  speak  English.  With  all  this  he  was  humble 
and  unassuming  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  wished  to  make 
use  of  his  great  talents  in  helping  others,  not  in  forwarding 
his  own  interests.    His  modesty,  as  is  the  ca-se  with  many  noble 
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characters,  may  have,  on  some  occasions,  hindered  him  from 
receiving  the  rewards  that  were  due  to  his  genuine  merit,  but 
in  his  make-up  there  was  nothing  of  the  time-server  or  of  the 
sycophant.  Father  Cruise  as  a  pastor  in  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Helen's  was  the  idol  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  to  whom 
he  gave  everytliing  he  possessed,  not  even  reserving  what  was 
necessary  for  his  own  personal  needs.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
financiers  in  the  Christian  sense  that  he  laid  up  treasures  for 
himself  where  the  rust  or  the  moth  do  not  consume.  These 
treasures  are  now  standing  him  in  good  stead  in  the  spiritual 
world.  A  short  sketch  of  his  life  shows  that  many  localities 
were  benefited  by  his  priestly  ministrations. 

Monsignor  John  M.  Cruise  was  born  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  fifty- 
nine  years  ago.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Toronto 
schools,  the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate,  and  in  St.  Hyacinthe  Col- 
lege, Quebec.  Early  in  life  he  manifested  that  seriousness  of 
mind,  that  contempt  of  earthly  rewards  and  pleasures,  that 
regard  for  the  things  of  God  and  the  saving  of  souls  which 
clearly  showed  a  vocation  to  the  higher  life  of  the  priesthood. 
When  his  classical  studies  were  finished  he  entered  the  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  Genoa.  Making  a  brilliant  and  studious 
course,  he  wsua  recalled  at  the  close  by  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Lynch,  and  was  ordained  at  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto, 
in  1886.  He  served  as  curate  at  St.  Mary's  Church;  and  at 
St.  Helen's  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  as  Pastor.  His  ministry 
was  most  fruitful  and  edifying.  In  all  of  these  places  he  is 
still  remembered  as  the  man  of  prayer  and  the  man  of  God. 
Hundreds  of  times  have  we  heard  the  people  say  "Father 
Cruise  was  a  Saint!"  They  are  few  indeed  who  are  able  to 
merit  the  beautiful  things  that  are  still  said  about  the  life 
and  ministry  of  Father  Cruise ! 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  he  received  the  honour  of  a  call  to 
Rome  to  undertake  important  woirk  for  the  Consistorial  Con- 
gregation. His  linguistic  ability  made  him  an  invaluable  offi- 
cial there,  and  honours  and  dignities  were  soon  showered  upon 
him.    The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  of  Doctor  of  Canon 
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Law  were  given  in  recognition  of  his  learning  and  research. 
These  titles  were  shortly  after  followed  by  the  great  dignity 
of  the  Monsignorial  office  conferred  on  him  by  the  Holy  Father 
himself.  Such,  were  the  virtues  and  the  achievements  of  this 
holy  priest.  A  future  of  the  most  glorious  ecclesiastical  pro- 
mise opened  before  him,  when  suddenly  God  called  him  to  the 
reward  of  the  faithful  steward.  His  work  was  done.  He  had 
borne  the  burdens  and  the  heats  of  the  day  in  the  Master's 
Vineyard,  and  now  he  was  to  hear  the  words  of  the  eternal 
reward — ''Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant!" 

Monsignor  Cruise  needs  no  stately  cenotaph  to  blazon  forth 
his  praises.  His  true  and  lasting  monument  is  in  the  grateful 
prayers  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  and  especially 
in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  to  relieve  whose  wants  and  sufferings 
he  so  cheerfully  gave  his  all. 

May  his  gentle  and  priestly  soul  rest  in  peace ! 

Monsignor  Cruise 's  surviving  relatives  are :  Sister  Inno- 
centia  and  Sister  Hildegarde,  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  this 
city;  Mrs.  George  Prance,  also  of  Toronto,  sister;  Patheir  Thomas 
Cruise,  of  Port  Colborne,  brother,  and  among  his  nephews, 
Father  George  Prance,  of  Beaverton. 

REV.  J.  B.  DOLLARD,  Litt.D. 
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KEATS  POETICAL  DEVELOPMENT 


(S 


Elizabeth  O'Driscoll,   M.A. 

^1  HE  first  factor  in  Keats'  poetical  development  is  his 
IJf  spiritual  affinity  with  the  Elizabethans,  and  through  them 
with  the  Greeks,  Spenser  delighted  him  and  inspired 
his  earliest  known  composition,  the  lines  beginning,  "Now 
morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came."  He  had  "ramped 
through  scenes  of  Romance  in  the  Faery  Queene,"  we  are 
told,  "like  a  young  horse  turned  out  on  a  spring  meadow." 
The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  first  volume  of  poems  is  from 
Spenser : 

"What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty?" 

And  these  lines  embody  the  feeling,  that  he  had  in  common 
with  the  Elizabethan  poets,  of  unrestrained  delight  in  the  vivid 
and  multitudinous  life  of  nature.  But  he  felt  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy than  the  Elizaibethans  ever  'felt  with  the  classical  poly- 
theism hy  which  the  ancient  Greeks  attempted  to  explain  the 
manifold  wonders  of  living  nature  and  all  moral  and  material 
forces  that  go  to  shape  the  life  of  man.  He  welcomed  the  an- 
cient myths  as  the  outcome  of  an  eager  sensitiveness  to  beautiful 
things  in  nature.  And  he,  too,  peoples  the  woods  with  dryads, 
the  waters  with  naids.  From  the  beginning  he  showed  an  in- 
tense love  for  the  fable  of  Cynthia  and  Endymion.  In  the  Epis- 
tle to  Clarke : 

"When  Cynthia  smiles  upon  a  summer's  night 
And  peers  among  the  cloudlets  jet  and  white. 
As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  bed 
Of  bean-blossoms,   in  heaven  freshly  shed." 
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Again  in  the  sonnet  to  his  brother  George,  he  alludes  to  the 
same  myth : 

"Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping 
So  scantily,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night, 
And  she  her  half -discovered  revels  keeping." 

In  the  poem  *'I  stood  tip  toe  upon  a  little  hill,"  he  explains 
his  whole  attitude  to  and  his  relationship  with  the  classical 
mythology  that  he  loved.  Besides  being  delightful  poetry,  it 
is  most  valuable  as  showing  how  far  he  realized  the  spirit  of 
the  Ancients,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  his  poetic  life.  At 
the  end  of  the  poem  he  suggests  with  daring  fancy  that  a  poet 
(perhaps  himself)  was  born  of  the  nuptials  of  Cynthia  and 
Endymion. 

Simple  nature-worship  then  is  perhaps  the  note  of  the  first 
volume.    He  notices  the  "sweet  buds"  which 

"Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  the  early  sabibing  of  the  morn." 

He  is  quick  to  hear 

"A  little  noiseless  noise  amongst  the  leaves 
Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves." 


(He  is  full  of  wonder,  even  ecstasy,  (before  the  beauty  of 
natural  things: 

"Here  are  sweet-peas  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight; 
"With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

A  butter-fly  with  golden  wings  broad-parted 
Nestling  in  rose,  convulsed  as  though  it  smarted 
From  over-pleasure. 

The  stirs 
Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen  among  the  rushes." 
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The  sonnet  on  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,  "The 
poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead,"  expresses  beautifully  his  own 
central  thought. 

If  there  are  echoes  from  Spenser  and  Browne  (whose  Bri- 
tania's  pastorals  furnished  him  with  a  motto  for  the  Epis- 
tles), they  are  not  echoes  of  slavish  imitation.  We  feel  already 
that  this  characteristic  following  of  the  Elizabethan  (for 
Keats'  own  stamp  is  always  on  his  work)  is  only  part  of  his 
poetical  education.  It  is  his  own  voice  which  announces  already 
in  unmistaJieable  accents  the  'Coming  of  a  real  new  poet. 

In  the  poem  "Sleep  and  Poetry,"  he  outlines  in  advance  his 
own  literary  development. 

"  '  *.'  '  First  the  realm  I'll  pass 
Of  Flora  and  old  Pan." 

But  in  time  he  must  bid  those  simple  joys  farewell,  for  a 
nobler  life  calls, 

"Where  1  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 
Of  human  hearts." 

He  expresses  the  articles  of  his  poetic  creed — his  faith  in 
imagination,  his  belief  in  the  19th  Century  return  to  nature 
and  his  revolt  against  the  formalism  of  the  18th  Century. 
The  tirade  against  the  "Schism"  (the  School  of  Pope  in  Eng- 
land, of  Boileau  in  France)  ends  beautifully. 

"The  Wue 
Bar'd  its  eternal  (bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  Summer  nights  collected  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious:  beauty  was  awake! 
Why  are  ye  not  awake?" 

He  has  a  mighty  consciousness  of  a  poetical  mission,  for 

"There  ever  rolls 
A  vast  idea  ^before  me,  and  I  glean 
Therefrom  my  liberty;  thence  too  I've  seen 
The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy." 
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**  Then  felt  I  like  some  watclier  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darion." 

No  one  with  a  feeling  for  the  best  poetry,  reading  this, 
can  doubt  that  there  indeed  is  his  mission  begun. 

Before  these  poems  were  through  the  press,  early  in  1817, 
he  was  at  work  at  Endymion.  He  wrote  to  Reynolds  fro)n 
Carisbrooke,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
study.  "I  find  I  cannot  exist  without  poetry — without  eternal 
poetry;  half  the  day  will  not  do  the  whole  of  it.  I  began  with 
a  little,  but  habit  has  made  me  a  leviathan  ..."  During  this 
time  he  was  devouring  Shakespeare.  "I  never  found  so  many 
beauties  in  the  sonnets,"  he  said.  He  loved  King  Lear.  "I 
am  one  that  gathereth  samphire  dreadful  trade,"  the  cliff  of 
poetry  towers  above  me;  yet  when  my  brother  reads  some  of 
Pope's  Homer  (even  Pope)  or  Plutarch's  Lives,  they  seem  like 
music  to  mine.  I  read  and  write  about  eight  hours  a  day  .  .  . 
Thank  God  I  do  begin  ardently  when  I  leave  off,  notwithstand- 
ing my  occasional  depressions,  and  I  hope  for  the  support  of  a 
higher  power  while  I  climb  this  little  eminence,  and  especially 
in  my  years  of  more  momentous  labour." 

This,  his  first  long  poem,  was  finished  in  the  November  of 
1817.  He  took  it  to  be  a  test  for  his  powers  of  imagination 
and  chiefly  for  his  invention,  by  which  he  was  to  expand  one 
bare  incident  into  some  four  thousand  lines,  and  fill  them  with 
poetry."  So  he  introduced  along  with  his  central  myth  those 
of  Pan,  of  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Cybele,  of  Alphaeus  and  Are- 
thusa,  of  Glaucus  and  Scylla,  of  Circe,  Neptune,  Bacchus.  He 
had  already  acknowledged  the  charm  that  the  story  of  Diana 
and  Endymion  held  for  him,  and  now  he  brought  to  it  deeper 
and  more  abstract  meanings.  It  is  the  human  sou!  straining 
after  an  Ideal  of  Beauty  that  he  shows  forth  in  the  quest  of  the 
shepherd-prince  after  his  love. 
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The  outline  of  the  story  is  this :  Endymoin  is  haunted  in 
dreams  by  visions  of  an  inexpressibly  beautiful  maiden,  the 
goddess  of  the  Moon.  He  pursues  her  over  many  lands  and 
goes  through  strange  adventures  for  her  sake  until  finally  he 
becomes  enamoured  of  a  human  Indian  girl,  and  in  loving  her 
he  finds  the  very  ideal  that  he  has  been  seeking.  Interpreted, 
it  shadows  forth  the  life  of  a  man  of  high  conscious  aims,  who 
reaches  the  consummation  of  his  Destiny,  the  crowning-point 
of  all  his  human  labours,  at  the  moment  when  the  Real  verges, 
however  dimly,  on  the  Ideal. 

His  language  shows  traces  of  Elizabethan  influence ;  of 
Chapman  in  Abstract  nouns  of  description  like  "silkiness" 
or  "mossiness,"  in  compound  adjectives  like  "eye-earnestly," 
"brow-hidden,"  in  arbitrary  verbal  forms,  "to  passion,"  "to 
gordion  up  " :  of  Spenser  in  many  Archaic  words.  The  run  on 
decasyllabic  couplets  for  which  he  was  indebted  chiefly  to 
Leigh  Hunt's  Story  of  Rimini,  are  also  found  among  the  Eliza- 
bethans— in  Browne.  It  is  probable  that  he  got  suggestions 
for  some  of  the  episodes  from  Lyly's  "Court  Comedy  of  Endy- 
mion,"  from  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess,"  from  a  hymn 
in  Chapman's  Homer,  and  from  a  sacrifice  to  Pan  in  Bri- 
tannia's Pastorals. 

Keats  knew  that  Endymion  fell  short  of  his  own  high  ideal. 
It  had  excuses  due  to  youth  and  inexperience,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  see  them.  In  the  preface  he  aciknowledged  them  with 
almost  too  great  humility.  "It  is  just  that  that  this  youngster 
should  die  away — a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not  some  hope 
that  while  it  is  dwindling  I  may  be  plotting  and  fitting  my- 
self for  verses  fit  to  live."  He  wrote  from  the  first,  not  out 
of  a  love  of  "mawkist  popularity,"  to  please  the  public,  but 
because  the  genius  of  poetry  was  in  him.  "I  feel  assured  I 
should  write  for  the  mere  yearning  and  fondness  I  have  for 
the  beautiful,"  he  wrote,  "even  if  my  night's  labours  weve 
to  be  destroyed  in  the  morning  and  no  eye  ever  rest  on  them." 
The  very  consciousness  of  his  ability  to  perform  a  "more  mo- 
mciiLCUs  labour"  urged  him  to  complete  this,  rather  as  a  pro- 
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cess  of  practical  education  than  as  a  triumphant,  practical  ac- 
complishment. 

Yet  it  is  full,  indeed,  in  Shelley's  words,  ''of  the  highest 
and  finest  glimpses  of  poetry."  The  opening  lines  show  an 
indisputable  improvement  on  everything  in  the  first  volume 
(excepting  perhaps  the  Sonnet,  "Much  Have  I  Travelled"). 
They  show  that  he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  for  beautiful  ca- 
dences of  verse.  The  first  line  had  been  conceived  in  his  brain 
for  a  long  time.  In  his  student  days  he  had  written  "A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  constant  joy,"  but  the  rhythm  displeased  him, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  he  gave  the  world  his  great  thought 
in  a  beautiful  form. 

In  the  Feast  of  Pan  in  Book  I.,  he  seems  to  have  realized 
the  true  spirit  of  ancient  pastoral  life  and  worship.  We  see  lit- 
tle children  garlanded,  maidens  bearing  sacrifice  to  the  altar  in 
white  wickers,  a  crowd  of  shepherds,  a  priest^ — all  standing 
out  in  clear  relief  as  on  a  fresco  or  on  his  own  immortal  Urn. 

The  hymn  ranks  with  his  finest  lyrics. 


"0  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness; 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now. 
By  thy  love 's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan! 


0  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  sihears, 
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"While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating;  Winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouting  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsmen :  Breather  round  our  farms, 
To  keep  off  mil-dews,  and  all  weather  harms: 
Strange  minsitrant  of  undescribed  sounds, 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors: 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see. 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows." 

The  song  of  the  Indian  maiden  to  Sorrow  in  Book  IV.  is  a 
thing  of  sheer  wistful  beauty,  full  of  haunting  melody.  It  in- 
troduces tihat  unforgettable  picture  in  words  of  Titian's  ''Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne, ' '  where  Keats  displays  triumphantly  his  own 
special  gift  of  revealing  in  marvellous  words  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  a  scene  of  a  picture  and  making  it  live — his  essential 
magic  of  expression. 

Throughout  the  poem  he  has  shown  a  wonderful  power  of 
evoking  images  from  classical  fable,  and  ^has  taken  such  a  keen 
delight  in  the  use  of  them  as  to  imply  a  certain  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Greeks.  But  his  manner  has  not  the  re- 
straint and  severe  simplicity  of  the  Greeks,  whose  instincts 
taught  them  to  reject  all  beauties  but  the  vital  and  essential, 
paring  away  all  superfluous  materials,  that  the  main  masses 
might  stand  out  with  perfect  purity  of  outline.  He  held  that 
poetry  "should  surprise  by  a  fine  excess."  He  never  stops 
to  select  or  to  consider  whether  his  treasures  of  beauty  are  re- 
velant  to  his  theme  or  irrelevant,  but  accepts  them  all  with  a 
Gothic  love  of  luxuriant  display— and,  moreover,  is  essentially 
romantic  in  his  lavish  profusion  of  them.  His  scholarship,  as 
I  have  tried  to  show,  was  not  Greek  at  all,  but  at  this  time 
chiefly  Elizabethan. 
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Keats  took  the  adverse  criticism  of  "Blackwood"  and  the 
"Quarterly  Eleview"  like  a  man.  He  showed  a  noble  deter- 
mination not  to  be  cowed  by  it.  "I  begin  to  get  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  my  own  strength  and  weakness,"  he  wrote  his 
publisher.  ' '  Praise  or  blame  has  but  a  momentary  effect  on  the 
man  whose  love  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe 
critic  of  his  own  works." 

"The  genius  of  poetry  must  work  out  its  own  salvation." 
...  "it  cannot  be  matured  by  law  and  precept,  but  by  sensa- 
tion and  watchfulness  in  itself." 

Meanwhile  he  is  plotting  and  fitting  himself  for  "verses 
fit  to  live."  "Nothing,"  he  wrote,  "is  finer  for  the  purpose 
of  great  productions  than  a  very  gradual  ripening  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,"  And  again,  "I  mean  to  follow  Solomon's 
directions,  'Get  learning — get  understanding'  .  ,  .  There  is  but 
one  way  for  me.  The  road  liesi  through  application,  study  and 
thought.  I  will  pursue  it."  He  studied  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, he  kept  informed  of  the  literary  goings-on  of  the  day. 
He  accompanied  his  friend  Brown  on  a  walking  expedition  in 
Scotland,  in  order,  as  he  says,  "to  give  me  more  experience, 
rub  off  more  prejudice,  use  me  to  more  hardship,  identify  finer 
scenes,  load  me  with  grander  mountains,  and  strengthens  more 
my  reach  in  poetry." 

The  sonnet  written  in  January,  1818,  holds  promise  of 
mighty  things.  , 

""When  I  have  fears  that  I  might  cease  to  be 
Before  my  pen  has  glean 'd  my  teeming  brain. 
Before  high-piled  books  in  charactry 
Hold  like  rich  garners  the  full  ripen 'd  grain; 
When  T  behold  upon  the  night 's  starr  'd  face, 
Huge  eloudy  symbols  of  a  high  Romance 
And  think  that  I  shall  never  live  to  trace 
Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of  chance; 
And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour, 
That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more — 
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Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 
Or  unreflecting  love; — then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone  and  think 
'Till  love  and  fame  to  nothingness  do  sink." 

A  little  later  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain,  "The  faint  con- 
ceptions I  have  of  poems  to  come  'bring  the  blood  frequently 
to  my  forehead." 

Isabella  was  finished  'by  April,  1818.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  a  tale  out  of  Bocaccio's  DeCameron,  which  Keats  as  yet 
had  only  read  in  translation.  He  used  the  octave  stanza  as 
suitable  for  a  narrative  poem.  This  story  of  directly  human 
passion  is  much  in  advance  of  Endymion  in  humanity,  in  sure- 
ness  of  touch,  and  in  artistic  unity.  There  is  the  same  love  of 
pictorial  expression,  the  same  instinct  to  crowd  the  line,  to 
"load  every  rift  with  ore."  But  here  he  ^hows  more  restraint; 
he  ceases  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  the  crowded  line.  He  is 
perfecting  his  own  gifts,  and  they  assert  themselves  superbly 
in  the  whole  forest  scene,  or  in  stanzas  such  as : 

"So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murdered  man 

Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno's  stream 
Gurgles  through  straitened  banks,  and  still  doth  fan 

Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 
Heep'S  head  against  the  freshets.    Sick  and  wan 

The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 
Lorenzo's  flush  w^ith  love.  '  They  passed  the  water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter." 

Or: 

"In  the  mid-days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 

The  breafh  of  winter  comes  from  far  away. 
And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 

Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 
Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves. 

To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 
From  his  north  cavern.    So  sweet  Isabel 

By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell." 
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The  poem  shows  a  maturing  power.  He  goes  on  studying. 
*'I  feel  more  and  more  as  my  imagination  strengthens  that  I 
do  not  live  in  this  world  alone,  but  in  a  thousand  worlds. 
No  sooner  am  I  alone  than  shapes  of  epic  greatness  are  sta- 
tioned round  me.  I  am  content  to  be  thought  middling,  silly, 
foolish,  because  I  have  in  my  own  breast  so  great  a  resource 
...  I  must  work ;  I  must  read ;  I  must  write. ' '  Shakespeare  and 
Paradise  Lost  are  the  books  that  delight  him  most.  His  next 
poem  shows  the  culminating  point  of  Milton's  influence. 

He  turned  to  Hyperion.  This  is  a  violation  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  repose,  of  brooding  inaction  before  beauty.  It  has  a 
new  quality  of  masculinity  which  triumphs  over  the  trembling 
excess  of  sensibility  displayed  in  the  early  published  poems. 
"That  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods"  approaches  much 
more  closely  than  Endymion  the  Greek  Spirit,  in  breadth  of 
conception  and  in  calm,  purity  of  outline.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  the  Titans  and  the  Victory  of  Apollo  over  Hyperion, 
the  old  sun-god,  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  "First  in 
beauty  shall  be  first  in  might."  His  gods  are  gigantic,  ele- 
mental forces,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  is  rumbling  thunder. 
They  are  more  grandly  conceived  tban  Milton's  personages. 
If  they  do  not  live,  as  Milton's  personages  do,  it  is  firstly,  be- 
cause they  are  not  developed ;  secondly,  because  they  have  less 
human  interest  than  Milton's. 

The  opening  of  the  poem,  showing  the  mighty  grief  of  Sa- 
turn in  the  midst  of  primeval  nature,  is  magnificent — a  worthy 
beginning  to  the  epic  of  the  Olympian  gods.  The  verse  has  a 
grand  and  noble  harmony;  the  diction  is  magical.  Some  of 
Keats'  most  characteristic  pictures  are  here. 

"And  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  -comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave." 
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He  never  finished  Hyperion.  He  saw  with  his  unerring  in- 
stinct for  perfection  that  blank  verse  was  not  eminently  suited 
to  his  own  particular  genius.  He  felt  himself  overshadowed 
by  Milton.  The  language  of  Paradise  Lost  he  considered  to 
be  a  Northern  dialect  accommodating  itself  to  Greek  and  Latin 
inversions  and  intonations.^  ' '  Chatterton, ' '  said  he,  ' '  is  genu- 
ine English  idiom  in  English  words."  He  had  always  loved 
the  young  eyed  poesy  of  the  ''Immortal  boy." 

"There  is  a  greatness  which  the  Paradise  Lost  possesses 
over  every  other  poem — the  magnitude  of  contrast,  'being  un- 
grotesque  to  a  degree.  Heaven  moves  on  like  music  through- 
out. Hell  is  also  peopled  with  angels;  it  also  moves  on  like 
music,  not  grating  and  harsh,  but  like  a  great  accompaniment 
in  the  Bass  to  Heaven." 

'In  a  marginal  note  to  Book  IV.,  270 : 

There  are  two  specimens  of  a  very  extraordinary  beauty  in 
the  P.  L.  They  are  of  a  nature,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  unexam- 
pled elsewhere.  They  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  brief 
pathos  of  Dante — 'and  they  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  Shake- 
.speare — they  are  according  to  the  great  prerogative  of  poetry 
better  described  in  themselves  than  by  a  volume.  The  one  is 
this  following: 

"Which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain." 

The  other  is  that  ending 

"Nor  could  the  muse  defend  'her  son." 

They  appear  exclusively  Miltonic  without  the  shadow  of 
another  mind,  ancient  or  modern.  English  Idiom  in  English 
words.  "He  has  always  loved  the  young-eyed  poesy  of  the 
Immortal  boy,"  with  his  ardent  feeling  for  romance  and  'his 
extraordinary  facility  in  composition.  Perhaps  he  was  aware, 
too,  that  it  was  humanly  impossible  to  develop  such  a  vast 

lYet  there  Is  no  doubt  about  Keats'  appreciation  of  Milton.  He 
continually  mentions  the  Paradise  Lost  in  his  letters.  The  marginal 
notes  that  he  left  in  his  copy  of  the  poem  are  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. 
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subject  as  Hyperion,  and  toring  it  to  its  conclusion,  in  the 
strain  in  which  he  had  begun.  A  life  would  not  have  been  long 
enough  for  the  work. 

His  next  poem,  accordingly,  is  in  Chatterton's  spirit.  And 
it  is  in  this  poem  that  he  finds  himself.  St,  Agnes'  Eve  is  in- 
stinct with  his  own  individuality;  it  is  incomparably  better 
than  anything  he  had  done  before.  It  is  full  of  a  never-failing 
richness  of  poetic  meaning  and  suggestion.  He  gives  a  sort 
of  soft  glamour  to  closest  items  of  description ;  the  personages 
move  in  a  mist  of  music  and  reverie.  The  time  and  place  are 
left  to  the  imagination;  they  are  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances and  scenery.  This  is  distinctly  Northern  and  Romantic. 
The  names  of  Madeline 's  relations  are  German,  and  the  setting 
evokes  mediaeval  Germany.  On  a  certain  St.  Agnes'  Eve  a 
lover  to  win  his  bride  (his  Madeline)  takes  advantage  of  the 
customary  rites  performed  by  maidens  for  this  feast.  He  is 
an  Italian,  Pophyro  "from  o'er  the  southern  moors"  and  his 
family  are  in  deadly  feud  with  Madeline 's.  Keats  had  probab- 
ly in  his  mind  the  pre-Renaissance  feuds  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibellines,  as  there  is  an  account  of  these  in  the 
Preface  to  Gary's  Dante  which  we  knoiw  he  had  read  about 
this  time. 

There  is  very  little  action — the  interest  is  chiefly  in  the  sen- 
timents. The  central  situation  is  a  very  delicate  one :  the  strug- 
gle between  Passion  and  Chivalry  is  expressed  in  Porphyro  's 

"Open  thine  eyes  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 
Or  I  shall  drowse  before  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache. ' ' 

Madeline  awaking  from  the  charmed  dreams  inspired  by 
her  devotion  to  St.  Agnes,  finds  before  her  the  flesh  and  blood 
realization  of  the  dream  lover,  and  weeps  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  vision  of  her  sleep  and  this  impassioned  human 
being. 

"'Ah,  Porphyro!'  said  she,  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremible  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
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And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear: 

How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill  and  drear ! 

Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear ! 

Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 

For  if  thou  diest  my  love,  I  know  not  where  to  go !" 

In  the  man,  chivalry  conquers. 

"Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassioned  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  colour  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet!" 

There  is  no  subtler  poise  to  a  dramatic  situation.  Mortal  de- 
sire passes  into  song.  Porphyro,  melting  into  her  dreams,  be- 
comes once  more  the  spiritual  lover  of  her  maiden  fancy.  The 
crisis  is  past, 

"Meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  love 's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 

Keats  took  a  conscious  delight  in  this  poem,  especially  in 
the  delicate  and  gorgeous  description  of  Madeline  praying 
beneath  the  painted  window,  and  the  magnificent  description 
of  the  supper.  He  shows  more  and  more  the  wonderful  power 
he  has  of  sending  electric  vitality  into  the  words  as  words. 
He  shows  this  power  in  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  opening 
stanzas.  He  shows  it  in  the  description  of  the  stained  glass 
in  Madeline's  window.  He  shows  it  in  miraculous  touches 
throughout  the  poem. 

"The  carved  angels,  ever-eager-eyed. 
Stared  where  upon  their  heads,  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on  their 
breasts. ' ' 
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Or  "silver,  snarling  trumpets,"  or  "azure-lidded  sleep," 
in  lines  like 

"Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  missioned  spirit,  unaware." 

Every  line,  in  fact,  is  aglow  with  the  life  of  imagination 
and  beauty. 

The  metrical  form  is  exquisite.  The  Spenserian  stanza  suits 
this  poem  of  glamour  and  romance  just  as  the  octave  stanza 
had  suited  Isabella,  of  more  directly  human  interest.  The  ar- 
tistic advance  on  all  his  previous  work  is  obvious.  And  we 
can  see  that  Keats  is  advancing  intellectually,  in  weight  and 
dignity  of  substance  no  less  than  in  form  and  diction.  For 
here  there  is  more  sulDtle  thought,  more  delicate  shades  of  feel- 
ing than  he  had  expressed  before. 

Still,  his  poetical  development  is  not  yet  complete.  "If 
I  am  not  in  action,  mind  or  body,  T  am  in  pain  ...  I  live  under 
an  everlasting  restraint,  never  relieved  except  when  I  am  com- 
posing, so  I  will  write  away."  He  is  striving  to  know  himself. 
His  scholarship  is  increasing  day  by  day.  We  find  a  free  trans- 
lation of  a  sonnet  of  Ronsard;  he  speaks  of  study  of  Italian. 
"Shakespeare  and  the  Paradise  Lost  every  day  become  greater 
wonders  to  me.     I  look  upon  fine  phrases  as  a  lover. 

"I  am  convinced  more  and  more  that  fine  writing  is,  next 
to  fine  doing,  the  top  thing  in  the  world.  The  more  I  know 
what  my  diligence  may  in  time  probably  effect,  the  more  does 
my  heart  distend  with  pride  and  obstinacy.  .  .  .The  best  sort  of 
poetry — all  that  I  care  for — all  that  I  live  for." 

St.  Agnes  was  finished  in  the  January  of  1819.  In  the  month 
following  he  produced  many  of  his  shorter  poems,  including 
the  Nightingale  Ode  and  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  He  shows 
an  increasing  depth  of  thought;  he  occupies  himself  with  the 
eternal  mysteries  of  life  and  death  ,and  human  existence.  It 
is  as  though  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  "h«avy  and  the  weary 
weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world."  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  suggests  thoughts  about  the  "fever  and  the  fret" 
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of  life,  the  transiency  of  human  things,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
characteristic.  Comment  upon  it  is  almost  invariably  inade- 
quate, but  I  must  quote  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  remark  upon 
one  line.  "No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down"  is 
Dantesque  in  its  weird  vigour — ,a  touch  of  the  highest  genius, 
bringing  'before  us  visions  of  many  terrible  things  and  chiefly 
of  multitudinous  keen  and  cruel  faces,  more  awful  in  the  re- 
lentless oppressiveness  of  their  onslaught  upon  the  sensitive 
among  men  than  anything  in  the  mighty  vision  of  damnation 
and  detestableness  seen  five  hundred  years  ago  in  Italy." 
The  whole  poem  is  fraught  with  rich  suggestion. 

Tbe  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  shows  the  reach  of  his  art,  in 
its  simplicity  and  purity  and  restraint  (how  different  from 
Endymion!),  and  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  life  which  informs  it. 
It  is  incomparably  more  akin  to  the  Greek  spirit  than  anything 
Shelley  ever  wrote,  or  than  anything  of  Swinburne's,  perhaps 
after  him. 

The  original  opening  stanza  of  the  Ode  to  Indolence  was 
this  grim  and  terrible  picture : 

"Though  you  should  build  a  bark  of  dead  men's  bones, 
And  rear  a  phantom  gibbet  for  a  mast. 
Stitch  shrouds  together  for  a  sail,  with  groans 
To  fill  it  out,  blood-stained  and  aghast; 
Although  your  rudder  be  a  dragon's  tail 
Long  severed,  yet  still  hard  with  agony. 
Your  cordage  large  uprootings  from  the  skull 
Of  bald  Medusa,  certes  you  would  fail 
To  find  the  melancholy — whether  she 
Dreameth  in  any  isle  of  Lethe  dull." 

He  meant  to  show  the  vulgar  connection  of  melancholy  with 
gloom  and  horror  in  contrast  with  the  emotion  that  dwells  "in 
the  very  temple  of  delight. "  It  is  interesting  as  showing  Keats 
in  a  new  style.  But  its  rejection  is  most  interesting  as  showing 
his  feeling  for  the  best  artistic  effects.    He  ^became  aware  that 
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the  coarseness  of  the  contrast  would  destroy  the  general  effect 
of  luxurious  tenderness. 

Now  he  takes  thought  and  turns  his  maturing  powers  to  a 
more  laborious  achievement.  He  hoped  to  make  as  great  a 
revolution  in  modern  dramatic  writing  as  Kean  had  done  in 
acting,  Othos  is  the  one  thing  he  wrote  for  the  public.  Browne 
gave  him  the  plot  and  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes ;  'both 
had  high  hopes  of  its  success  on  the  stage,  but  it  was  never 
played.  It  has  not  on  account  of  the  collaboration,  the  char- 
acteristic qualities  of  Keats'  best  work;  Lord  Houghton  re- 
marks justly  the  contrast  between  the  poverty  of  the  inven- 
tion and  the  glory  of  the  diction.  But  it  has  movement  and 
some  power,  and  is  in  Dante  Rossetti's  words,  the  strongest 
proof  of  robustness  that  he  has  left.  That  is  exceptinig  the 
fragment  of  King  Stephen.  This  lias  stir  and  freedom  and  un- 
deniable vigour — it  is  the  promise  of  a  fine  tragedy  in  the 
Elizabethan  style. 

The  workmanship  of  Lamia,  which  has  to  'be  considered 
next,  is  indeed  robust  enough.  The  verse  has  the  "ring  of  the 
steel"  that  we  hear  in  Dry  den's  poetry.  His  magic  word-pic- 
tures are  displayed  here  without  the  soft  glamour  knt  to  them 
by  the  circumstances  in  St.  Agnes'  Eve — away  from  the  spell 
of  Greek  mythology  under  which  they  are  held  in  Endymion 
and  Hyperion. 

The  description  of  the  snake  (Part  I.,  lines  47-66)  has  a 
weird  gorgeousness,  and  the  wedding  banquet  of  Lycius  and 
Lamia  (Part  II.,  lines  120-145)  is  magnificent,  Keats  knew 
that  there  was  that  sort  of  fire  in  the  poem  which  "must  take 
hold  of  people  in  some  way — give  them  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
sensations.  I  have  great  hopes  of  success  because  I  have  made 
use  of  my  judgment  more  deliberately  than  I  have  yet  done." 
Lycius  and  his  lady  are  decidedly  more  vigorous  and  more 
passionate  than  the  lovers  in  Isabella  or  St.  Agnes.  There  is  an 
element  of  sensual  love  that  prevents  the  poem  from  reaching 
the  excellence  of  the  best  poetry.  In  itself,  it  is  neither  gross 
nor  passionate,  but  it  does  not  soar. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1819  a  sight  of  stubbled  fields  suggested 
the  Ode  which  is  perhaps  the  most  individual  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions. It  is  a  warm,  mellow  picture  of  the  English  scenery 
that  he  knew  and  loved.  His  eager  and  genuine  sense  of  de- 
light in  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  vitalizes  every  line, 
until  we  feel  that  the  po^m  is  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Autumn.    He  expresses  in  the  question 

"Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they? 

and  in  the  answer, 

"Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too" — 

A  favourite  thought  which  had  suggested  the  early  sonnet  al- 
ready mentioned,  "The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead."  Here, 
however,  he  shows  greater  depth  of  appreciation  and  more 
mature  reflexion. 

The  St.  Mark  fragment  is  treated  with  a  very  sure  and  a 
very  delicate  touch.  The  outdoor  and  indoor  scenes  are  pre- 
sented in  alternate  stanzas,  and  tooth  have  an  extraordinary 
vividness  and  wealth  of  detail.  No  object  of  description  in 
Bertha's  room  is  omitted,  from  her  own  "plaited  lawn  friU" 
to  the  figures  embroidered  on  the  "winter-screen."  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  outdoor  scenes  is  rendered  by  some  fine  and  pre- 
cise touches.  Already  this  poem  is  in  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites. 

As  a  tale  of  raid-day  witchery,  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  Lamia.  It  is  essentially  sugges- 
tive and  restrained,  as  a  poem  of  this  kind  should  the,  and  yet 
it  is  weighed  down  with  romance  and  mystery.  It  has  a  sim- 
ple force  and  a  unity  of  design  which  indicates  a  unique,  artis- 
tic conscience  in  the  writer.  This  is  one  of  his  best  poems'. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  English  history. 

It  remains  to  quote  the  superb  octave  of  Keats'  last  sonnet: 

"Bright  Star!  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art. 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night, 
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And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 
Like  Nature's  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores. 

Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moorsi. ' ' 

And  now  we  have  finished  the  story  of  a  development  of  a 
poetical  life  which  was  albsolutely  unique*— a  story  of  un- 
equalled and  unexampled  progress,  the  whole-hearted  follow- 
ing of  a  Mighty  Ideal  w'hich  shed  its  light  over  all  the  dark 
places  of  that  life.  Truly  indeed  did  Keats  say  (quoting  from 
Spenser),  at  the  outset  of  his  career: 

'"The  noble  heart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  hath  brought 
Th'  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent." 


The  Master  stooped  and  plucked  it 
In  its  early  bloom  all  fair, 

No  dust  on  its  snowy  petals. 
No  taint  in  its  fragrance  rare. 

Spouse  of  the  chaste  and  humble 
"Who   'mongst  the  lilies  feeds, 

When  culling  Earth's  Little  Flowers 
Ah,  scorn  not  her  lowly  weeds ! 


S.M.G. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE 

Raphael  Nakhla,   S.J. 
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^1  HOUSANDS  of  people  even  nowadays  don't  realize  at  all 
fjf  how  actual  and  urgent  is  the  question  of  International 
Language  (I.L.).  Even  those  who  heard  something  about 
Esperanto  or  Ido,  the  last  and  most  perfect  types  of  I.L,,  would 
easily  compare  them  with  those  cold,  rigid  and  motionless 
Egyptian  mummies  of  the  British  Museum,  which  are  merely 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  the  gazing  crowd  and  a  little  num- 
ber of  archaeologues,  'but  are  surely  of  no  practical  use.  This 
is  undoubtedly  not  the  case  with  Esperanto  and  Ido;  hun- 
dreds of  facts  yield  albundant  proofs  for  my  assertion.  We 
shall  soon  speak  of  the  eleven  international  Esperanto  Con- 
gresses which  were  held  from,  1906  to  1919  in  the  largest  cities 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  attended  by  hundreds  of  Esper- 
antists  gathered  from  about  thirty  different  countries,  able 
to  understand  one  another  and  follow  every  speech  and  general 
discussion  without  any  difficulty  in  their  artificial  tongue.  I 
travelled  myself  through  all  Europe,  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
at  every  station  I  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Esperanto 
delegates  of  that  place,  to  whom  I  had  previously  announced 
my  arrival.  And  so,  in  a  dozen  countries,  from  England  to 
Turkey,  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  I  could  find  everywhere  numer- 
ous Esperantists  who  received  me  as  a  friend  and  did  their  ut- 
most to  make  my  sojourn  among  them  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
I  could  easily  show  the  high  degree  of  life  and  practical 
usefulness  already  attained  by  Esperanto.  But  I  must  not  for- 
get I  am  writing  a  short  introduction  which  is  meant  to  draw 
the  attention  and  win  the  sympathy  of  my  readers  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  actual  questions.  Let  us  now  state 
the  problem  and  pass  in  review  the  various  solutions  which 
were  proposed  to  solve  it  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies.   For  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  problem  has  been 
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preoccupying  the  mind  of  the  deepest  thinkers  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  received  some  150  solutions  before  it  was 
perfectly  and  scientifically  solved  by  the  I.L.  Ido,  created  in 
1908  iby  the  celebrated  French  Esperantist,  Louis  de  Beau- 
front. 

The  above  statement  is,  of  course,  an  additional  argument 
which  proves  perhaps  better  than  any  other  the  importance  of 
the  question  and  the  general  interest  it  should  create. 

First  of  all  we  must  answer  the  following  question : 

I.  Is  An  I.L.  Necessary? 

Yes,  an  I.L.  is  utterly  indispensable  in  our  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion (especially  on  account  of  the  ever-growing  political,  com- 
mercial, and  intellectual  intercourse  between  all  nations.  Let 
us  say  something  about  every  one  of  these  different  grounds 
of  contact.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  partly  till  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  Latin  was  the  scientific  language  of  all 
Europe,  and  made  intellectual  intercourse  possible.  But  little 
by  little,  owing  to  the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  parallel 
with  that  of  modern  languages,  Latin  was  dethroned  and  re- 
mained merely  a  means  of  classical  culture.  Everybody  knows 
that  to  keep  in  touch  with  foreign  science  one  must  know  at 
least  three  languages,  viz.,  English,  French,  German.  But  if 
one  wishes  to  read  the  interesting  books  and  reviews  which 
treat  some  scientific  subject,  one  must  undoubtedly  know  about 
ten  languages  more,  viz.,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Flem- 
ish, Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Polish,  Czech  and  Hungar- 
ian. Now  one  can  surely  master  a  science  before  he  has  learnt 
the  half  of  so  many  tongues.  Scientifical  congresses  are  now- 
adays more  numerous  than  ever ;  47  were  held  in  1914.  Yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  never  attain  their  full  scope  and 
efficacy,  hampered  as  they  were  by  the  language  difficulty. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  such  meetings  many  in  the  au- 
dience leave  at  every  change  of  language  in  the  speeches. 

If  we  turn  now  to  commerce,  the  necessity  of  an  I.L.  ap- 
pears to  us  perhaps  more  clearly.     If  an  I.L.  were  adopted 
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by  general  consent  or  practice,  a  very  large  amount  of  time, 
trouble  and  expense  would  he  saved.  Think  of  the  many 
thousands  of  clerks  who  have  spent  years  to  get  some  know- 
ledge of  one  foreign  language,  the  whole  process  having  to 
be  repeated  for  each  additional  language  studied.  One  neu- 
tral language,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  easily  mastered  in  six 
months  at  the  most.  "With  an  I.L.  any  tradesman  could  cor- 
respond with  foreign  colleagues.  He  could  print  his  catalogues, 
price  lists,  circulars,  etc.,  in  the  I.L.,  and  thus  save  enormous 
expense  in  translation  and  printing.  In  that  way  he  could 
easily  find  many  foreign  markets  for  his  wares. 

Is  the  I.L.  less  necessary  in  the  political  intercourse  between 
all  nations?  Not  in  the  least.  Frenchmen  are  proud  to  assert 
that  their  tongue  is  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  world. 
Granting  that  they  are  right,  is  this  not  a  great  privilege  to 
which  Great  Britain  or  any  other  powerful  State  could  lay 
claim?  And  after  all,  is  it  not  a  heavy  task  for  every  states- 
man outside  of  France  to  be  obliged  to  devote  a  long  time  to 
the  study  of  a  language  so  difficult  both  in  pronunciation  and 
grammar?  Moreover,  can  French  be  so  easily  mastered  and 
spoken  in  the  political  meetings  and  congresses  as  an  I.L.  could 
be? 

Let  us  now  say  a  word  about  the  international  intercourse 
which  daily  takes  place  in  the  travel  of  every  kind,  scientific 
and  commercial,  artistic  and  apostolic.  International  railways 
and  steamers  carry  at  every  hour  on  the  seas  and  continents 
thousands  of  people  far  from  home.  What  kind  of  welcome 
are  they  likely  to  receive  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their 
journey?  How  can  they  make  themselves  understood  in  coun- 
tries the  languages  of  which  are  in  the  most  cases  a  constant 
riddle  for  them?    It  is  rather  a  very  unpleasant  experiment. 

I  mentioned  aibove,  according  to  my  own  experience  in 
almost  all  European  countries,  how  travel  becomes  agreeable 
and  quite  easy  with  Esperanto,  and  I  shall  give  further  illus- 
trations of  the  same  fact  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I  think  I  have  now  made  it  clear  enough  how  absolutely 
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necessary  an  I.L.  is  at  the  present  time,  from  every  point  of 
view,  scientifical,  commercial  and  political.  Now  what  are  the 
chief  conditions  an  I.L.  must  fulfil  in  order  to  be  a  thoroughly 
perfect  means  of  international  relations? 

II.  The  Conditions  to  Be  Fulfilled  by  the  I,L. 

(1)  It  must  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  social  life 
and  also  those  of  commerce,  science,  philosophy,  art.  In  other 
words,  it  must  have  a  vocabulary  rieh  enough  and  ''up  to  date." 

(2)  It  must  be  easily  acquired  by  people  having  an  ordin- 
ary education,  and  especially  by  peoples  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. 

(3)  It  must  not  be  one  of  the  national  languages. 

The  first  two  conditions  are  evident  enough;  the  third  one 
requires  some  explanation.  However  widely  spread  a  na- 
tional language  like  English  or  French  may  be,  there  are  many 
obstacles  that  prevent  its  being  used  for  the  international  me- 
dium of  expression.  There  are  enormous  and  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  of  grammar,  idioms,  exceptions,  pronuncia- 
tion. But  the  greatest  obstacle  is  undoubtedly  the  national 
pride  and  national  interest  of  the  other  nations  who  would 
fear  to  see  the  prestige  and  the  influence  of  the  favoured  na- 
tion grow  to  proportions  menacing  to  them.^  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  very  few  thinkers  who  busied  themselves  with 
the  question  of  I.L.,  and  solved  it  by  the  adoption  either  offi- 
cial or  practical  of  a  national  language. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
only  a  superficial  notion  of  the  problem,  contend  it  easy  to 
solve  it  by  the  choice  of  Latin.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
show  how  absurd  is  such  an  idea.  First,  Latin  is  beyond  dis- 
pute one  of  the  most  difficult  tongues,  so  difficult  that  even 
after  long  years  of  study  and  reading,  our  modern  scholars 

J  Recently  at  the  Conference  of  Paris,  the  French  delegates  pro- 
posed their  tongue  to  ^be  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Nations;  the  British 
refused. 
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are  generally  unable  to  write  it  and,  a  fortiori,  to  speak  it 
fluently.  So  it  is  plain  that  Latin  doesn't  fulfil  the  condition 
of  easiness  which  is  required  for  the  I.L.  Neither  does  it 
fulfil  the  condition  of  richness,  ** up-to-date,"  which  makes 
the  I.L.  able  to  express  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought  in 
every  subject.  Latin  being  the  produce  of  a  civilization  which 
fiourished  about  nineteen  centuries  ago,  it  is  absolutely  unable 
to  express  the  thousands  of  new  objects  and  ideas  which  so 
many  ages  brought  with  them. 

Mr.  Carlo  Bourlet,  the  well-known  mathematician  and  late 
President  of  the  Esperanto  Club  in  Paris,  gave  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  poorness  of  Latin.  He  often  said,  with  a  mali- 
cious smile,  to  those  who  proposed  Latin  as  the  'best  I.L. : 
"Please,  tell  me  how  to  say  in  Latin,  *I  put  my  handkerchief 
in  the  pocket  of  my  trousers.'  "  Needless  to  say  that  the 
interlocutor  cut  a  pitiable  figure  and  was  unable  to  translate 
so  simple  a  sentence  into  Cicero's  tongue. 

So  we  can  conclude  this  chapter  by  asserting  that  the  I.L. 
must  be  chosen  neither  among  the  modern  or  among  the  ancient 
tongues;  there  consequently  remains  one  solution:  the  I.L. 
must  be  an  artificial  language. 

III.  The  Attempts  at  Creating  the  I.L.  from  1629  to  1879. 

As  I  said  above,  the  idea  of  an  international  language  is 
by  no  means  recent.  Already,  in  1629,  the  famous  Descartes 
had  conceived  the  possibility  of  creating  a  very  simple  I.L. 

One  can  distinguish  three  systems  of  artificial  I.L.  Firstly, 
the  a  priori  system  of  the  so-called  philosophical  languages. 
Their  words  consist  of  arbitrarily  selected  letters  or  syllables 
indicating  an  idea  in  accordance  with  a  determined  classifica- 
tion, so  that  by  the  simple  analysis  of  each  word  one  may  know 
the  various  notions  included  in  its  definition.  Let  us  illustrate 
this  by  an  example.  In  the  a  priori  system  of  Letellier  de  Caen 
(1852)  the  letter  a  equals  animal.  Every  name  of  aniraal  must 
needs  begin  with  a.  Similarily  ab  equals  mammal ;  abo  equals 
carnivorous;  aboj  equals  feline;  aboje  equals  cat.    In  the  same 
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manner  abode  equals  dog,  for  this  animal  is  a  carnivorous  too 
(abo) ;  the  d  indicates  the  canine  genus  and  the  e  the  dog  spe- 
cies. By  this  instance  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  a  priori 
philosophical  languages  are  veritably  a  linguistic  algebra. 

The  second  system  of  I.L.  is  that  of  the  a  priori  non-philo- 
sophical languages.  Their  wordsi  are  not  formed  with  letters 
designating  the  notions  contained  in  the  definition;  they  are 
only  derived  from  roots  which  are  not  borrowed  from  the  ac- 
tually spoken  languages,  but  arbitrarily  invented  'by  the  au- 
thor of  the  I.L.  The  most  curious  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  so-called  musical  language  of  the  Frenchman,  Jean  Fran- 
cois Sudre,  which  is  also  termed  "Siresol  Language,"  owing 
to  the  fact  that  every  word  is  formed  by  a  special  combination 
of  some  of  the  seven  French  names  for  the  musical  notes:  do, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si  (do=c).  Here  are  some  words  of  that  ab- 
surd tongue,  the  dictionary  of  which  was  published  in  1866 
after  years  of  work :  dosidomi  equals  vegetables,  midosido 
equals  sacrifice,  la  fadomi  equals  the  letter,  doredo  equals  time, 
doremi  equals  day,  dorefa  equals  week,  Domisol  equals  Grod, 
solmido  equals  the  Devil. 

Strange  to  say,  so  monotonous,  so  difficult  and  so  poor  ^ 
an  I.L.  met  with  a  great  success  in  France  and  England,  at 
least  in  scientific  circles.  Sudre  received  the  most  flattering 
congratulations  from  the  Institut  de  France  and  many  other 
scientific  bodies.  He  even  got  a  prize  of  10,000  francs  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris  (1855)  and  a  medal  of  honour  at 
that  of  London  (1862).  At  any  rate,  and  in  spite  of  such  pla- 
tonic  applause,  the  Siresol  I.L.  never  came  out  of  the  books 
into  the  world  of  practical  life :  it  was  never  spoken,  and  I 
consider  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  success  which  it  met 
without  any  intrinsic  merit ;  for  had  it  been  put  to  the  test 
of  practice,  it  would  soon  have  proved  a  complete  failure. 


2  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  utter  poorness  of  that  I.L.  I  calculated 
that  by  fixing  in  every  possi'ble  way  the  seven  musical  notes  without 
repeating  any  of  them  twice  in  immediate  succession,  nor  exceeding 
four  syllables,  the  whole  numlber  of  obtainable  words  is  only  1  393. 
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It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  a  priori  I.L.,  either  philoso- 
phical or  not,  do  not  fulfil  the  conditionsi  of  the  I.L.  How- 
ever ingenious  they  may  be,  they  are  not  easy,  for  they  do  not 
resemble  any  of  the  actually  spoken  languages.  They  require 
too  hard  an  effort  of  memory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience 
has  proved  that  such  tongues  are  mere  curiosities  which  never 
came  out  of  the  spheres  of  speculation;  none  of  them  had  any 
vogue,  with  the  exception  of  the  Siresol  language,  as  was  stated 
alKDve. 

The  third  system  of  I.L.  is  the  a  posteriori  system,  in 
which  the  words  are  not  coined  arbitrarily,  but  from  roots  al- 
ready existing  in  the  natural  languages,  especially  in  those 
which  are  most  diffused  over  the  world  in  one  way  or  another, 
like  Latin,  English,  French,  German.  This  system  is  undoubt- 
edly the  only  admissible  one,  for  it  is  the  only  one  that  per- 
fectly fulfils  the  primary  condition  of  easiness.  To  understand 
this  properly,  compare  the  case  of  an  Irishman  learning  French 
and  Russian.  In  the  first  instance  he  understands  immediate- 
ly, or  at  least  guesses,  the  meaning  of  countless  words;  so 
French  appears  and  is  really  easy  for  him.  In  the  second,  he 
can  make  nothing  out  of  the  Russian  words,  which  seem  to  be 
a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  language,  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why  the  dozens  of 
a  priori  I.L.  all  proved  an  utter  failure.  Not  so  numerous  by 
far  were  the  a  posteriori  I.L.  created  in  the  last  century. 
One  only,  is  worthy  of  peculiar  consideration,  for  it  was  the 
first  I.L.  which  came  into  practical  life,  viz.,  Volapuk,  invented 
in  1879  by  the  learned  German,  Martin  Schleyer,  a  Catholic 
vicar  at  Litzelstetten,  near  Constance,  and  later  Chamberlain 
of  the  Pope,  with  the  title  of  Mgr. 

IV.  The  Volapuk  of  Mgrr.  Schleyer  (1879-1901). 

The  Volapuk  roots  are  taken  from  the  Saxon  languages 
spoken  at  that  time  by  nearly  100  millions.  The  majority  of  the 
roots  are  English;  a  good  number  German;  some  are  chosen 
from  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.     The  grammar,  which  ad- 
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mits  declension  for  the  nouns,  is  regular  and  rational.  So  far 
everything  seems  all  right.  But  the  fundamental  defect  in 
Volapuk  is  the  deformation  of  its  Saxon  roots  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  hardly  recognizable  even  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  Some  examples  will  fully  illustrate  my  assertion. 
What  Irishman  could  guess  that  "Volapuk"  is  merely  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  English  words  "world"  and  "speak?" 
One  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  verily  a  sort  of  riddle. 
Other  instances:  nim=animal,  cem=chamber,  flen=friend, 
nuf=roof,  ziggag=cigar,  fot=forest,  lil=ear,  lab=have,  pal= 
pair,  lop=opera,  Melop=America ! 

By  such  examples,  which  could  easily  amount  to  hundreds,  it 
becomes  evident  that  although  Mgr.  Schleyer  intended  to  make 
Volapuk  an  a  posteriori  language,  he  made  it,  in  fact, 
rather  an  "a  ipriori"  one,  by  altering  so  much  the  Saxon  roots. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  for  an  I.L.  was  so  urgent  in  1879,  and 
Volapuk  was  after  all  so  vastly  superior  to  all  its  predecessors, 
that  it  was  soon  crowned  with  a  universal  success  which  far 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  authors.  Its 
grammar  was  translated  into  25  tongues,  283  Volapuk  clubs 
were  founded  throughout  the  world.  Thousands  of  men  have 
taken  part  in  the  Volapiikist  movement  in  all  countries.  In 
1888  the  Volapiik  literature  possessed  182  works,  and  25  re- 
views are  published,  seven  of  which  are  entirely  written  in  the 
I.L.  In  1889,  only  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  Volapiik, 
the  first  Volapiik  Congress  was  held,  to  which  ipeople  hurried 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  no  other  language  than  Volapiik 
was  used  at  the  meetings.  This  congress  marked  undoubtedly 
the  apogee  of  Volapiik ;  it  was  alas !  at  the  same  time  the  begin- 
ning of  its  rapid  decline.  This  I.L.  fell  little  by  little  from 
favour.  Its  great  disadvantages,  deriving  from  its  real  "a 
prioristical"  construction,  were  so  obvious  that  groups  arose 
in  various  localities,  each  desirous  of  reforming  it..  Mgr. 
Schleyer  would  not  consent  to  the  least  change  in  his  work, 
which  he  deemed  a  masteripiece.  Now  his  followers,  divided 
into  numerous  parties,  proceeded  to  introduce  every  reform 
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they  thought  advisable.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  no  one  knew 
which  of  the  several  Volapiik  dialects  he  should  learn.  The 
schism,  though  quite  reasonable  and  founded  on  solid  argu- 
ments, brought  about  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the  I.L. 
Only  12  years  after  the  stupendous  congress  there  were  no 
more  than  four  Volapiik  Clubs  in  the  whole  world,  instead  of 
283  in  1889.  At  the  present  time  Volapiik  is  utterly  unknown 
all  over  the  globe.  In  its  short  'but  marvellous  splendour  it 
quite  resembles  those  dazzling  comets  which,  after  drawing 
for  a  minute  their  brilliant  streak  of  light  in  the  firmament, 
disappear  for  ever  in  the  abysses  of  space. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  miserable  failure  Volapiik  had  quickened 
everywhere  the  interest  in  the  I.L.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
of  many  schemes  of  I.L.  making  their  appearance  after  it,  and 
even  competing  with  it.  The  most  perfect  of  all  till  Ido  was 
created  (1907)  is  certainly  the  Esperanto  of  Dr.  Zamenhof, 
which  is  the  first  I.L.  constructed  "a  posteriori"  and  borrowing 
the  majority  of  its  roots  from  the  Latin  languages  without  in 
most  cases  deforming  them. 


PART  II. 

V.  The  Esperanto  of  Dr.  Louis  Zamenhof  (1887-1920). 

From  1883  till  1907  no  less  than  22  International  Languages 
have  made  their  appearance.  A  striking  and  very  interesting 
feature  of  almost  all  of  them  is  that  they  are  not  only  "a 
posteriori"  languages,  but  are  more  or  less  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  maximum  of  internationality  in  the  choice  of 
the  roots.  This  was  the  lesson  the  authors  learnt  from  the 
failure  of  Volapiik.  Let  us  quote  among  those  of  22  I.L.  the 
Novilatin  of  Dr.  Beerman  (1895)),  "Novilatin,  un  Essaje  de 
preformaar  il  latin  a  un  lingue  usaabil  al  Internasionaal  rela- 
sions  de  nostre  tempor,"  the  Langue  Bleue  of  Leon  Bollack 
(1899),  the  Universal  and  the  Idiom  Neutral  succeeding 
Volapiik  and  much  resembling  Esperanto.    Let  us  speak  now 
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about  the  latter.  Dr.  Zamenhof,  a  Pole,  was  born  at  Bielostok 
in  1859.  In  1878,  when  he  was  only  19  years  of  age,  his  I.L. 
had  already  been  formed  after  some  years'  work.  But  he 
waited  eight  years  more  before  publishing  it.  In  this  interval 
he  (put  his  I.L.  to  the  test  and  improved  it  to  a  great  extent. 
In  1887  he  had  his  first  book  edited  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Dr.  Esperanto  (the  hoping  Doctor) ;  hence  the  name  which  was 
afterwards  given  to  his  creation.  At  that  time  the  star  of 
Volapiik  was  in  the  ascendant,  so  Esperanto  remained  in  the 
shade.  But  as  we  saw,  the  most  fervent  supporters  of  Volapiik 
had  been  convinced  that  their  I.L.  was  really  a  parody  of  the 
I.L.,  and  schism  broke  out  among  them.  Volapiik  was  soon 
condemned  to  disappear,  but  its  agony  seemed  a  proof  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  creating  a  viable  I.L.  This  prejudice, 
deeply  rooted  in  all  the  minds,  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
obstacle  Zamenhof  had  to  struggle  against.  Unknown,  poor, 
helpless,  the  energetic  young  man  hoped  against  hoipe,  as  his 
pseudonym  testifies.  He  sipent  all  his  little  fortune  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  genial  idea,  and  only  after  ten  years  of  strife 
(1887-97),  when  he  was  completely  ruined  and  disheartened, 
unexpected  success  came  at  last  beyond  all  hope.  In  1898, 
thanks  especially  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Louis  de  Beaufront,  the 
first  society  for  the  propagation  of  Esperanto  was  founded  in 
France.  From  this  centre  the  propaganda  was  soon  extremely 
vigorous.  In  1902  the  language  began  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  British  Esperanto  Association  was 
established  in  1903 ;  a  similar  association  was  founded  in  Spain 
at  about  the  same  time.  From  1903  onwards  the  Esp.  move- 
ment became  world-wide.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
enthusiastic  chief  of  this  movement^ — the  man  who  spread  it  in 
fact  through  all  France,  from  where  it  invaded  all  Europe — 
was  not  Zamenhof,  but  de  Beaufront,  the  future  creator  of  the 
I.L.  Tdo. 

In  1905,  the  first  universal  Esperanto  congress  was  held  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  About  six  hundred  persons  from  20  differ- 
ent countries  attended  this  splendid  gathering,  a  most  remark- 
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able  event  in  the  history  of  the  I.L.  The  (practical  qualities  of 
Esperanto  were  put  to  test  in  speech  and  song,  in  sermon, 
drama  and  debate :  the  success  was  wonderful.  Subsequent 
congresses  were  held  at  Geneva,  1906  (631  congressists) ;  Cam- 
bridge, 1907  (1,315) ;  Dresden,  1908  (1,450) ;  Barcelona,  1909 
(1,300);  Washington,  1910  (357);  Antwerp,  1911  (1,367); 
Cracow,  1912  (945),  and  Berne,  1913  (841).  The  tenth  con- 
gress in  Paris,  August,  1914,  was  stopped  by  the  outbreak  of 
war,  but  no  less  than  3,600  Esperantists  from  some  35  countries 
had  been  enrolled  as  members.  'The  eleventh  congress  was  held 
in  San  Francisco,  1915,  and  the  twelfth  took  place,  1920,  on 
August  8th-15th,  in  the  Hague,  and  gathered  322  members  be- 
longing to  23  countries. 

In  all  the  congresses  everything  was  done  in  Esperanto. 
If  it  be  a  miracle  that  members  of  30  nationalities  should  per- 
fectly understand  one  another  in  an  artificial  I.L.,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  miracle  was  accomplished  through  Esperanto. 
Now  what  is  the  secret  of  this  great  success  ?  It  is,  of  course, 
the  perfection  of  the  structure  of  Esperanto.  The  Saxon  roots 
being  known  by  about  250  millions,  and  the  Latin  roots  by  at 
least  500  million  of  men  (on  account  of  the  Latin  which  is 
learnt  all  over  the  world),  Zamenhof  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  famous  principle  of  the  maximum  of  internationality 
of  the  roots  required  the  adoption,  as  a  rule,  of  the  Latin  roots 
rather  than  the  Saxon.  In  1910  among  2,600  Esperanto  roots, 
2,000  were  Latin.  Nouns  end  always  in  o,  adjectives  in  a,  ad- 
verbs derived  from  adjectives  in  e,  infinitives  in  i,  etc.,  so  that 
one  may  know  the  nature  of  the  words  at  their  ending.  Gram- 
mar is  reduced  to  the  minimum;  sixteen  rules  Which  can  be 
learnt  by  heart  in  a  few  hours.  A  large  number  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes  make  it  possible  to  derive  from  one  root  five,  ten 
and  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  sufficiently  determined  by  that  of  the  added  affix.  In  one 
word,  Esperanto  is  so  easy  that  a  person  knowing  French  or 
even  English,  doesn't  need  much  more  than  a  few  months  to 
read  and  even  speak  it  fluently.    In  the  third  congress,  held 
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at  Cambridge  in  1907,  the  famous  scholar,  Dr.  Mayor,  was  able 
to  learn  it  sufl&eiently  during  the  few  days  the  sessions  lasted 
to  read  at  the  last  meeting  a  speech  that  he  had  written  in 
Esperanto. 

The  relative  perfection  of  Esperanto  thus  easily  accounts 
for  its  speedy  diffusion  all  over  the  world.  There  are  eloquent 
and  interesting  figures  for  the  number  of  Esperanto  clubs  in 
all  countries :  1888,  1 ;  1890,  3 ;  1895,  18 ;  1900,  26 ;  1905,  308 ; 
1906,  474;  1907,  721;  1908,  1,266;  1909,  1,447;  1919,  1,500,  etc. 
The  Great  War  having  for  six  years  disorganized  the  Esper- 
antist  movement,  the  latest  figures  cannot  be  had. 

The  society  which  most  widely  contributed  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Esperantist  movement  and  to  the  utilitarian  employ- 
ment of  Esperanto  is  beyond  dispute  the  Universal  Esperanto 
Association  (U.E.A.),  founded  at  the  Esperanto  Congress  in 
Geneva,  1908,  in  order  to  assist  persons  using  the  language  in 
every  possible  way,  especially  in  commerce  and  touring.  Its 
headquarters  are  actually  in  Berne.  The  membership  in  U.E.A. 
costs  a  trifle;  the  Association  elects  delegates  in  all  the  towns 
of  the  world,  where  the  Esperanto  movement  has  taken  root. 
Those  delegates  receive  the  members  coming  from  foreign 
countries  at  the  railway  station,  and  give  them  every  possible 
assistance  during  their  sojourn.  They  give  all  information 
asked  from  abroad,  'by  the  members  of  course.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  the  growing  usefulness  of  this  organization,  the 
work  of  which  is  carried  on  entirely  in  Esperanto,  here  are 
some  suggestive  figures  showing  the  number  of  towns  with 
delegates:  1909,  832;  1912,  1,179;  1914,  about  1,260;  1916, 
nearly  1,200;  1919,  650,  on  account  of  the  war;  this  number  is 
actually  growing.  In  1919  there  were  64  delegates  in  Great 
Britain,  none  in  Ireland,  The  number  of  services  officially  re- 
gistered from  1909  to  1913  was  46,549  (11,876  for  commerce, 
13,556  for  itouring,  etc.).  From  1914-1918,  during  the  war, 
the  correspondence  dealt  with  at  the  central  office  of  U.E.A. 
amounted  to  196,403  items.  The  office  was  an  intermediate 
agency  between  the    soldiers  scattered   in   all  the  European 
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armies  and  their  families;  so  it  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  thousands  of  poor  soldiers  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
almost  no  intercourse  with  their  relatives.  In  addition  to 
U.E.A.  a  good  number  of  international  associations  were  found- 
ed in  order  to  use  Esperanto  as  a  medium  of  international  re- 
lations in  special  departments  of  human  activity.  Let  us  re- 
fer, for  instance,  to  the  international  associations  of  jurists, 
physicians  (600  members  in  1910),  chemists,  bankers,  railway- 
men,  philatelists,  teachers,,  sailors,  students,  printers,  pub- 
licists. We  must  mention  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  In- 
ternational Scientific  Association,  which  had  obtained  ten  years 
back  a  membership  of  some  700  specialists,  and  regularly  pub- 
ished  the  Internacia  Scienca  E-evuo. 

Yet  the  most  interesting  use  of  Esperanto  for  us  Catholics 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  was  made  in  the  Catholic  Interna- 
tional Congresses.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom scores  of  priests  and  laymen  from  20  countries  of 
Europe  were  able,  in  the  first  congress  held  in  Paris  (1910),  to 
exchange  their  ideas  without  any  difficulty  about  urgent  Ca- 
tholic International  pacifism,  Catholic  social  action,  Esperanto 
as  a  medium  of  Catholic  information,  Esperanto  as  a  medium 
of  Catholic  defence,  Esperanto  as  a  medium  of  Catholic  pro- 
paganda. The  second  congress  held  in  the  Hague  (1911),  the 
third  in  Budapest  (1912),  the  fourth  in  Rome  (1913),  proved 
as  successful,  and  very  interesting  Catholic  problems  were 
discussed  there  and  partly  solved.  All  those  meetings  were 
honoured  with  a  special  blessing  from  Pope  Pius  X.,  who  said 
to  Catholic  Esperantists :  ''Esperanto  has  a  great  future  be- 
fore it!"  This  judgment  of  so  wise  a  Pontiff  might  open  the 
eyes  of  many  Catholics  who  look  upon  the  I.L.  as  a  child's 
toy,  and  don't  realize  how  precious  an  instrument  of  Catholic 
defence  and  propaganda  it  is.  I  said  the  I.L.,  not  Esperanto, 
because  it  is  evident  that  the  Holy  Father  appreciated  Esperan- 
to as  an  I.L.,  not  as  the  best  and  unsurjpassable  I.L.  The  sixth 
Catholic  International  Congress  took  place  in  1920  in  the 
Hague,  on  August   15th-16th,   and  gathered  138  priests  and 
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laymen.  It  was  blessed  by  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  and  its  chief 
work  was  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  International  Ajssocia- 
tion,  which  is  called  Intemacio  Katolika. 

We  could  write  whole  pamphlets  if  we  wanted  to  pass  in 
review  all  the  applications  made  of  Esperanto  in  other  depart- 
ments than  tho'se  already  mentioned- — for  instance,  in  the 
interest  of  the  iRed  Cros-s,  of  the  blind,  etc.  One  thousand 
blind  Esperantists  of  some  25  countries  have  read  for  years 
with  great  delight  the  Esperanto  review  printed  in  Braille 
projecting  type  by  Mr.  Thilander,  of  Stockholm,  blind  and 
even  crippled  himself.  We  cannot,  however,  be  silent  in  re- 
gard to  the  experiments  made  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  as  to  the  high  educational  value  of  Esperanto. 
The  most  notable  of  them  was  that  conducted  by  the  Eccles 
Education  Committee  in  Green  Lane  Council  School,  Patri- 
croft,  Lancashire,  where,  during  the  school  session,  1916-1917, 
200  children  were  taught  Esperanto.  When  the  experiment  had 
been  going  on  for  one  month,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  was  amazed  to  find  the  children  able  to  answer  with 
readiness  questions  put  by  their  teacher  in  Esperanto.  Writ- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  he  said:  ''There  was  in 
the  children  an  added  keenness  which  did  not  previously  exist. 
The  correspondence  with  children  in  other  lands  had  per- 
ceptibly broadened  their  outlook  on  life.  Their  interest  in 
geography  was  stimulated.  Further,  the  acquisition  of  a  lan- 
guage whose  roots  are  so  largely  derived  from  Latin  had  the 
same  effect  as  the  cultivation  of  the  classical  languages  in  a 
secondary  school.  A  better  understanding  of  words  has  been 
brought  about  .  .  .  The  experiment  has  undoubtedly  proved  a 
conspicuous  success." 

Esperanto  literature  amounts  nowadays  to  hundreds  of 
works,  either  original  or  translated.  The  most  celebrated  au- 
thors— Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Lord 
Byron,  Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  Moliere,  Chauteaubriand,  Dumas, 
Hugo,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Leibnitz — have  been  translated  into 
Esperanto.     Moreover,  there  are  actually  some  35  Esperantist 
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Eeviews  published  in  about  16  countries.  This  fact  is  the  best 
proof  that  the  Esperanto  movement,  so  prosperous  till  1914, 
was  not  at  all  stopped,  but  only  hampered  by  the  war. 

In  presence  of  so  universal  and  brilliant  a  success  wjiich 
has  lasted  about  20  years  (1898-1920),  the  reader  might  lawful- 
ly suppose  Esperanto  to  be  the  final  and  perfect  solution  of 
the  question  of  I.L.  But  unhappily  this  is  not  the  case  with 
Esperanto,  although  it  must  be  granted  that  till  1907,  it  was 
unrivalled  as  a  medium  of  international  relations.  In  1907 
Ido  made  its  appearance,  being  vastly  superior  to  Esperanto, 
and  offering  the  solid  guarantees  as  the  definitive  solution 
of  the  question.  It  is  the  object  of  the  next  pages  to  show 
this  as  clearly  as  possible. 

VI.  Ido,  the  I.L.  of  the  Future.    (1907-1920). 

First  of  all  we  must  describe  the  circumstances  in  which 
Ido  originated.  At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900, 
when  so  many  International  Congresses  met  in  the  French 
capital,  the  necessity  of  an  I.L.  was  more  keenly  felt  than 
usual,  for,  although  authorities  from  all  countries  found  them- 
selves in  each  other's  presence,  they  were  practically  tongue- 
tied.  A  number  of  these  congresses  and  learned  societies, 
therefore,  appointed  delegates  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
I.L.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  diffusion  of  Esperanto 
had  only  begun  two  years  before,  in  1898,  so  that  Esperanto 
was  not  yet  much  known  nor  appreciated  in  Paris  itself.  The 
delegates  met  in  January,  1901,  and  founded  "a  Delegation  for 
the  Adoption  of  an  Auxiliary  I.L." 

The  delegation  named  in  1907,  after  seven  years  of  prepara- 
tory studies,  a  committee  composed  of  ten  great  scientists,  all 
philologists  or  linguists  (2  British,  4  Frenchmen,  2  Grermans, 
1  Russian,  1  Italian),  with  the  object  of  scientifically  examining 
the  different  international  languages  already  existing,  and  of 
stating  whether  any  of  them  could  be  adopted  as  it  stood.  The 
preparatory  studies  and  inquiries  had  lasted  seven  years,  from 
1901  to  1907;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  matter  was  pro- 
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perly  investigated,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  may 
be  accepted. 

In  Octolber,  1907,  the  ten  members  of  the  Committee  held 
18  meetings  in  the  College  de  France,  in  Paris.  They  decided 
to  adopt  Esperanto  in  principle,  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  Marquis  Louis  de  Beaufront,  whose  reformed 
Esperanto  is  termed  Ido.  Ido  is  an  Esperanto-suffix  meaning 
' '  offspring. ' '  Now  what  is  the  chief  defect  of  Esperanto  which 
the  Committee  intended  to  correct  by  the  adoption  of  Ido? 
The  answer  is  very  simple :  Esperanto  was  far  from  applying 
always  and  rigorously  the  principle  of  the  maximum  of  in- 
ternationality,  either  in  the  choice  of  the  roots  or  in  pronun- 
ciation, grammar,  etc.  Ido,  on  the  contrary,  is  strictly  and 
scientifically  constructed  in  accordance  with  that  principle.^ 
Here  is  a  table  showing  the  proportion  of  the  roots  of  Esperanto 
and  Ido  which  are  found  in  the  most  spoken  languages: 

Esperanto.      Ido. 
per  cent,     per  cent. 

French   83  91 

Italian 76  83 

Spanish   (Portuguese)    71  79 

English    71  79 

German 59  61 

Russian 48  52 

Hence,  for  English-speaking  persons,  in  every  hundred 
roots,  Ido  has  eight  more  than  Esperanto,  which  are  immediately 
understood.  But  as  each  of  them  yields  on  an  average  6  derived 
words,  one  can  easily  judge  that  Ido  is  vastly  superior  to  Es- 
peranto. Yet  this  was  not  the  only  improvement  introduced  by 
Ido;  many  others  were  achieved  through  it.  1.  It  enriches  the 
Esperanto  vocabulary  with  hundreds  of  new  roots.  In  1910,  23 
years  after  its  creation,  Esperanto  had  only  2,600  roots.     In 

1  An  example:  the  word  "to  know"  is  translated  by  kennen  (Ger- 
man), savior  (Frencli),  sapere  (Italian),  saber  (Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese). So  the  most  international  form  for  it  is  the  Ido  "savar" 
not  the  Esperanto  "scii." 
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1915  Ido,  which  was  only  eight  years  old,  had  already  5,379 
roots  and  about  35,000  words.  2.  It  regularises  derivation  to 
avoid  the  intrusion  of  idioms— the  plague  of  natural  languages 
—and  enriches  it  by  adding  no  less  than  7  prefixes  and  17  suf- 
fixes, all  very  useful  to  those  already  existing  in  Esperanto.  3. 
It  makes  pronunciation  much  easier  and  more  harmonious,  so 
that  Ido  is  almost  as  musical  and  flowing  as  Italian,  4.  It  sim- 
plifies the  Esperanto  grammar  by  discarding  the  agreement  of 
the  adjective  with  the  noun  and  the  plural  of  the  adjective, 
which  are  quite  useless  complications,  as  English  testifies.  5. 
It  replaces  the  five  Esperanto  accented  consonants,  c,  g,  j,  h,  s 
by  ch,  j,  k,  sh,  allowing  texts  in  the  I.L.  to  be  printed  and  tele- 
graphed everywhere  without  any  trouble.  All  these  advantages 
of  Ido  over  Esperanto  are  only  various  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  maximum  of  internationality.  They  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  important  that  they  make  Ido  far  easier  than  Esper- 
anto for  any  man,  whether  of  western  or  eastern  civilization. 
As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  give  the  readers  an  Esperanto  text  with  the  transla- 
tion into  Ido.  One  must  remember  that  in  Esperanto  j  is  pro- 
nounced as  y  and  ch  as  in  charge.    In  Esperanto  and  Ido  c=ts : 


Esperanto). 
Kiam  chiuj  tiuj  kiuj 
volas  la  sukceson  de 
la  lingvo  initerniacia, 
konos  chiujn  kondi- 
chojn  de  la  problemo, 
klun  oni  liavas  por 
sclvi,  etc. 


(Ido) 
Kande  omni  ti  qui 
volas  la  suceso  di  la 
linguo  Internaciona, 
konocos  omna  kondi- 
cioni  di  la  problemo 
solvenda,  etc. 


When  a'll  thos-e  v/ho 
wish  the  success  of 
the  I.L.  will  know 
all  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  to  be 
solved,    etc. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  must  be  either  blind  or  partial  not 
to  recognize  the  superiority  of  Ido  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
now  return  for  a  while  to  the  history  of  Ido.  At  the  end  of  the 
18  meetings  at  the  College  de  France,  the  Committee  elected 
by  the  Delegation,  having  approved  the  Ido  scheme  of  Marquis 
Louis  de  Beauf  ront,  appointed  a  Permanent  Commission  charg- 
ed to  settle  the  details  of  the  language  adopted,  in  agreement 
with  the  Esperanto  Linguistic  Committee,  entrusted  with  the 
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office  of  keeping  the  purity  of  the  original  Esperanto  and 
watching  over  its  moderate  evolution.  The  Permanent  Commis- 
sion, faithful  to  its  mandates,  tried  every  means  to  enter  into  a 
parley  with  the  Esperanto  Lingva  Komitato.  At  that  time 
(1907)  Esperanto  had  reached  its  apogee,  and  almost  all  Esper- 
antists  who  followed  with  much  interest  the  debates  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Delegation,  had  no  doubt  that  Esperanto  would  be 
the  I.L.  adopted  by  the  latter  without  any  substantial  change. 
The  audacious  proposals  of  reform  unanimously  made  by  this 
Committee  were  too  bitter  a  humiliation  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Lingva  Komitato,  the  highest  authority  in  the  Esperanto  world. 
Consequently  the  Komitato  refused  any  discussion  with  the  Per- 
manent Commission,  unless  the  latter  would  adopt  the  intang- 
ible Esperanto.  The  haughty  and  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
Komitato  and  the  majority  of  the  Esperantists  is  easy  to  explain 
for  another  capital  reason.  Many  of  them  had  edited  hundreds 
of  Esperanto  books,  so  that  a  fundamental  reform  of  the  I.L. 
meant  for  them  a  commercial  disaster. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Komitato^  was  unpardonable;  yet  it 
did  not  much  trouble  the  Permanent  Commission  who,  after 
examining  in  minutest  detail  and  modifying  when  necessary,  the 
Tdo  of  Marquis  de  Beaufront,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Committee  of  the  ten  specialists  published  at  the  end  of  1907 
the  first  manuals  and  dictionaries.  But  it  was  only  in 
1913  that  Ido  reached  its  full  perfection,  and  the  first  definitive 
dictionary  appeared  only  in  1915.  The  Delegation  founded  in 
1901  for  the  adoption  of  an  I.L.,  having  thus  achieved  its  ob- 
ject, it  was  regularly  dissolved  in  1910,  after  having  established 
"The  Union  for  the  I.L.,"  whose  mission  was  to  develop  and  pro- 
pagate Ido.  This  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Zurich,  was  direct- 
ed till  the  war  by  a  Committee  and  an  Academy  regularly  elected 
and  periodically  re-elected.  The  former  has  disappeared,  the 
latter  was  reorganized  in  1920  by  Marquis  de  Beaufront. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Ido  in  1907,  the  schism  began  in  the 

2  Two  members  of  the  Komitato  adhered,  however,  to  Ido:  Professor 
Grillon  and  Mr.  Monster  from  Copenhague. 
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Esperanto  party.  Strange  to  say,  the  oldest  and  most  fervent 
Esperantists  were  the  first  to  join  with  the  growing  Ido  party. 
The  creator  of  Ido,  as  mentioned  above,  had  been  for  20  years 
not  only  an  eminent  Esperantist,  but  the  most  zealous  propa- 
gator of  Esperanto  in  France,  from  where  it  spread  all  over 
Europe.^  It  is  interesting  and  edifying  for  us  Catholics  to 
know  that  the  creator  of  Ido,  Marquis  Louis  de  Beauf  ront,  is  an 
eminent  Catholic,  and  even  a  doctor  in  theology,  although  a 
layman. 

In  a  letter  written  on  May  4th  to  the  author  of  the  present 
article,  he  said:  "AVithout  God's  help  and  the  deep  conviction 
that  a  time  shall  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  Ido  shall  prove 
useful  to  the  interests  of  God  and  the  Church,  I  should  give  up, 
so  many  have  been  the  painful  hours  I  was  obliged  to  go  through. 
Yet  I  didn  't  forget  the  holy  texts : 

"I  can  do  everything  in  Him  Who  comforts  me,"  and 
"Blessed  those  who  suffer  perseoution." 

Yet  the  majority  of  Esperantists,  blinded  by  pride  or  ignor- 
ance, by  interest  or  routine,  refused  even  to  examine  the  reforms 
proposed  by  the  Delegation  whose  arbitration  they  had,  how- 
ever, accepted  beforehand.  So  from  1907  till  the  present  time  a 
violent  controversy  has  been  raging  in  speeches  and  written 
articles  and  pamphlets  between  Idists  and  Esperantists,  the 
latter  too  often  having  recourse  to  insult  and  boycott  as  a  wea- 
pon, since  they  must  recognize  the  marked  inferiority  of  their 
I.L.  The  last  fact  was  implicitly  acknowledged  by  Zamenhof 
himself,  the  author  of  Esperanto,  who  already  in  1894,  13  years 
before  Ido,  proposed  to  his  disciples  nearly  the  same  substantial 
reforms  as  were  effected  later  on.  Unhappily  they  always  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear  on  such  proposals,  although  their  master  renewed 
them  on  every  occasion,  even  after  Ido  had  appeared— for  in- 
stance, at  the  Washington  Esperanto  Congress  in  1910. 

Esperantist  and  Idist  propaganda  were  hampered  by  the 

3  The  well-known  chocolate  manufacturer,  Tobler  (Berne),  left 
Esperanto  for  Ido  in  his  correspondence. 
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war  from  1914  to  1920.  We  showed  above  that  Esperanto,  which 
in  1914  had  been  living  for  16  years,  didn't  suffer  too  much 
from  those  six  years  of  forced  inaction.  Ido,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  greater  sufferer,  for  it  began  to  make  itself  known  and 
appreciated  when  the  great  war  broke  out.  But  in  Switzerland, 
to  which  such  calamity  was  spared,  Ido  got  soon  the  upper  hand 
over  Esperanto ;  before  the  end  of  1919  Idists  were  slightly  in 
the  majority.  This  fact  is  so  much  the  more  suggestive  and  as- 
tounding as  Switzerland  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  strong- 
holds of  Esperanto.  Idist  propaganda  is  actually  very  active  in 
every  civilized  country. 

A  good  number  of  reviews  are  being  published:  Suisian 
Idisto  (Zurich) ;  Mondo  (Stockholm)  ;  Bulletin  Francais-Ido  de 
la  Langue  Internationale  (France),  are  the  chief  ones.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  1920,  appeared  in  Wiesbaden  the  medical  Ido- 
review  "Salvo,"  entirely  written  in  Ido. 

In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho-Slova- 
kia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  North 
America  and  even  Japan,  handbooks  are  being  edited  and  pro- 
paganda made.  An  international  Ido  Congress  had  been  arrang- 
ed for  1914,  and  was  hindered  by  war;  another  was  intended  for 
1920,  but  was  made  practically  impossible  by  the  very  bad  finan- 
cial state  in  many  lands. 

Consequently  the  utter  defeat  and  disappearance  of  Esper- 
anto is  only  a  question  of  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  score  of 
years.  The  wonderful  success  of  Volapiik  in  1889  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  total  eclipse  in  1901,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
trinsic perfection  of  the  I.L.  is  the  only  solid  guarantee  for  its 
survival.  Ido  being  much  more  perfect  than  Esperanto,  will 
undoubtedly  overcome  and  outlive  it.  But  cannot  Ido  be,  in 
its  turn,  vanquished  and  outlived  by  a  new  I.L.  superior  to  it? 
No,  this  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Why?  Because  Ido,  having 
attained  the  maximum  of  internationality  in  all  its  elements,  can- 
not be  surpassed.  As  long  as  I  run  to  reach  a  goal,  I  may  be 
overrun  by  another ;  but  if  I  reach  it,  nobody  can  supplant  me ; 
my  victory  is  definitive.    So  stands  the  case  with  Ido.    A  score  of 
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systems  of  I.L.  appeared  after  Esperanto,  but  could  not  replace 
it  owing  to  their  inferiority.  In  the  same  way,  a  dozen  at  least 
of  I.L.^  succeeded  Ido  without  overthrowing  it,  owing  to  its  un- 
surpassable perfection.  This  is  why  Ido,  amidst  its  hard  fights, 
looks  forward  to  the  future  with  a  serene  certainty  of  final  vic- 
tory, in  spite  of  the  transitory  diffusion  and  splendours  of  its 
powerful  rival,  Esperanto.  And  if  the  young  Society  of  Na- 
tions and  the  Governments  adopt  an  I.L.  it  is  surely  Ido  that 
will  have  the  preference.  For  Ido  is  not,  like  Esperanto,  one 
man's  work,  but  a  collective  work,  the  fruit  of  three  centuries' 
experience;  hundreds  of  eminent  scientists  and  linguists  have 
each  brought  a  stone  to  the  monument  which  was  upreared  in 
the  period  of  six  years  (1907-1913).''— The  Irish  Rosaxy,  Dec, 
1920. 

Other  articles  of  Catholic  reviews  recommending  Ido :  Revue 
du  Clerge  Francais  (June,  1910).  Les  Etudes  Franciscaines 
(April  and  May,  1910).  Revista  Eclesiastica  (November  19th, 
1910).  Estudios  Franciscanos  (November,  1910).  Revue  Neo- 
Scolastique  (February,  1910).  The  Month  (June,  1910).  Revue 
des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques  (April,  1910). 
Annales  Franciscaines  (December,  1910).  Ciencia  Tomista 
(November,  1910).  La  Revue  Augustinienne  (August  18th, 
1910),  etc. 

There  has  existed  from  1909  to  1914  a  "Uniono  sacerdotal 
Idista,"  whose  aim  was  to  propagate  Ido  amongst  the  clergy 
and  the  Catholics  of  all  nations.  It  was  founded  in  1909,  and 
after  having  been  hampered  by  the  war,  is  reorganized. 

A  Catholic  Idistic  review,  "L'Idisto  Katolika,"  was  from 
1909  to  1914  the  monthly  organ  of  the  "Uniono." 

5  For  information  a.bout  Esperanto,  apply  to  the  British  Esiperanto 
Association,  17  Hart  Street,  London,  W.C.  1,  and  about  Ido,  to  the 
British  Idistic  Society,  57  Limes  Grove,  London,  S.E.  13. 

6  It  is  especially  interesting  for  Catholics  to  know  that  Ido  is 
appreciated  by  a  good  number  of  eminent  Catholics,  and  particularly 
in  the  clergy,  both  Secular  and  'Regular.  Atbout  ten  years  a^o,  Father 
Odon  ed  iRibemont.  O.F.'M..  publislied  under  the  title  "La  Langue 
Aiuxiliaire  et  I'Eglise,"  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Ido. 
Eminent  Jesuits,  like  Father  Poulain  and  Father  Condamin,  approve 
Ido,  and  the  former  wrote  an  article  about  it  in  the  "Etudes"  of 
Paris  (March  20th,  1910). 
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Every  bead  a  sweet  petition, 

Bringing  Heaven  so  near  to  me, 
Making  me  a  child  of  Mary, 

Through  my  precious  Eosary. 

Richer  far  than  kingly  scepter, 

Or  a  mine  of  purest  igold. 
Is  this  humble  little  chaplet. 

Priceless,  though   'tis  worn  and  old. 

As  the  beads  slip  through  my  fingers, 

Many  hopes  their  touch   inspire, 
That  through  them  some  heart  is  lightened, 

Or  some  poor  soul  lifted  higher. 

That  my  earnest  plea  to  Mary, 

Lady  of  the  Rosary, 
[Heavenward  sent  from  purging  fire. 

Souls  to  blest  eternity. 

Ah!  a  constant,  sweet  companion, 

Blessed  beads,  through  all  the  years, 

Comfort   bringing,   peace   bestowing, 
Through  this  weary  vale  of  tears. 

So  when  life  away  is  flying. 

And  Death's  angel  comes  for  me. 

Still  entwined   about  my  fingers, 

Shall  they  find  my  Rosary. 

CATHARINE    HAYES. 
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Out-of-town  Secretary — Miss  Bemadette  Walsh. 

Press  Secretary — Miss  Mary  Hayes. 

Historian — Miss  May  Morrow, 

Councillors — Mrs.  Wm.  Petley,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazill,  Miss  M. 
iPower,  Miss  Helen  Kernaban. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive,  May  23rd,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel,  Saturday, 
June  O'th,  at  6.30  p.ni.,  and  the  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  on  the  10th  of  June. 

***** 

On  June  5th  anotbeir  meetin'g  of  the  Executive  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  makin,g  final  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Ban- 
quet, when  Miss  Theresa  O'Connor  was  deputed  to  arrange  the 
programme,  including  toasits,  etc.,  for  the  evening. 

On  account  of  the  small  numiber  who  were  able  to  attend, 
the  High  Mass  of  iRequiemi  which  had,  acicording  to  custom, 
been  offered  each  year  for  deceased  members,  it  was  decided 
to  have  instead  some  five  Low  Masses  offered  privately  for 
this  intention. 

The  closing  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  Association  was  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  June 
6th  with  a  banquet  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel,  the  dining  and  re- 
ception rooms  of  which  were  appropriately  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  President,  assisted  by  the  Executive,  received 
the  guests,  lamonig  whom  were  the  new  candidates  for  member- 
ship— the  ten  young  graduate®  of  1923. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  was : 

Hymii  to  St.  Joseph. 

Toasts. 

Mrs.  Berrtram  L.  Monkhouse,  Toastmistress. 

Oiur  Sovereigns. 

Spiritual  and  Temporal. 

"God  Save  the  King." 

Alma  Mater. 
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*'I  love  thee  and  when  I  love  the^e  not  chaos  is  come  again." — 
Othello. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Day.    Mm.  J.  Albert  Thompson. 

Our  Guests. 

"Your  presence  makes  us  rich." — Shakespeare. 

Miss  Hart.    Miss  O'DrisooU. 

Graduating  Claiss  of  1923. 

"For  to  travel  hopefully  isi  a  better  thimg  than  to  arrive." — 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Miss  O'Connor.     Miss  Wickett. 

Address  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Kelly. 

Recitation  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Almas. 

Songs  by  Mrs.  Hamilton-Brown,  Mrs.  Petley  and  Mrs.  Warde. 

Community  singing  of  old-time  songs  to  old-time  airs 
brought  to  a  close  a  very  bright  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  so- 
cial evening  during,  which  many  school  friends  of  by-gone  day.s 
met  again  and  mingled  as  of  yore. 

«     #     *     *     * 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was  held  at  the  Con- 
verut  on  Tuesday  afternoo-n,  June  10th,  and  opened  in  the  usual 
way' — the  singing  of  the  Hymn  to  St.  Joseph. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  general  -and  last  >annuial  mieet- 
ings  were  read  and  approved,  the  Secretary  read  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  year's  activities  and  the  Treasurer  presented  a  re- 
port showing  ia  balance  of  $73.95. 

Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Mother,  thanking  the  Alumnae 
for  various  donations;  from  Miss  Ida  Wickett  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  Scholarship;  from  Mrs.  Kelly,  regarding  the 
I.F.C.A.  lists  of  Alumnae ;  from  the  Alumnae  of  Loretto,  sug- 
gesting that  a  joint  Theatre  Night  for  the  Scholarship  fund  of 
both  associations  be  held  in  Autumn;  and  from  the  Catholic 
Big  Sisters',  requesting  a  donation  for  their  Summer  Camp. 
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RegardiiKg  the  The'atre  Night,  it  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Warde 
and  seconded  by  Miss  Morrow,  that  St.  Joseph's  co-operate  with 
the  Loretto  Alumnae  and  have  a  Theatre  Night  as  early  in 
September  as  possible.  The  proceeds  to  be  equally  divided. 
Thi'S  proposition  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  present. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly,  Governor  for  the  Ontario  Branch  of  the 
I.F.C.A.,  gave  an  interesting  laecount  of  the  acftivities  of  the 
Provincial,  and  referred,  to  som-e  problems  which  had  to  be 
met  and  solved.  She  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  chairman 
of  a  Placement  Board  within  each  branch,  whose  office  it 
should  be  to  keep  lists  of  the  graduates  and  find  possible  ap- 
pointments. 

Mrs.  Kelly  then  stressed  the  point  whi-ch  'had  struck  her 
most  forcibly  -at  the  recent  InteTnational  Convention  of  Educa- 
tionists, their  desire  to  adopt  Catholic  Ideafe,  ai^d  quoted  what 
they  'Stated  was  the  object  of  the  Conference,  namely :  (1)  To 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  greater  degree  of  idealism  and 
spirituality  in  education  sintee  persistence  in  the  presient  com- 
petitive and  secular  methods  musit  lead  to  "Western  civilization 
eventually  destroying  itself.  (2)  To  stimulate  a  Dominion- 
wide  interest  in  education  as  a  means  to  life,  and  noit  for  the 
purpose  of  livelihood.  (3)  To  demonstrate  the  continuity  of 
education  by  the  three  great  agencies,  the  iiome,  the  school 
and  the  church. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  Educational  Conference  and  Conven- 
tion seemed  directed  towards  turning  the  minds  of  our  youth 
from  things  material  to  things  ispiritual  and  ideal,  and  finally 
end  by  establishing  tlhe  re&ponsibility  of  the  individual  human 
soul  to  God. 

A  vote  of  thanks  for  this  interesting  address  was  moved 
by  Mrs.  Day  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Riley.  Miss  Hart  then  add- 
ed a  warm  tribute  to  Mrs.  Kelly's  executive  ability. 

Mrs.  Mallon,  President  of  Loretto  Alumnae,  gave  a  short 
address,  in  which  she  made  the  -suggestion,  whiich  was  fa- 
vourably received  by  her  audience,  that  the  Alumnae  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  Loretto  'should  hold  one  meeting  a  year  together. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mips.  MaHon  was  moved  by  Miss  Agnew 
and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Landy. 

Miss  Hart  recoimnended:  tbat  some  recognition  be  shown 
Miss  Dorothy  Agnew  for  the  credit  she  has  reflected  upon  her- 
selt,  her  family,  and  her  Alma  Mater,  in  having  obtained 
First-Class  Honours  in  every  year  of  the  University  Course 
she  this  year  completed^ 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Day  and  sieconded  by  Miss  McCrohan, 
that  thi'9  m^atter  bei  left  to  the  new  Executive  and  that  they 
hiav«  the  supiport  and  co-operation,  of  all  presemt.  To  this  all 
assented. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Monlkhouse,  reviewed  the  year's  work, 
and  thanked  the  officers,  members  anid  Oommninity  for  their 
co-operation  and  urged  all  to  support  the  new  Executive  they 
were  about  to  elect. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Miss  Hart  and  seconded  by  Miss  Kel- 
man,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  the  whole  Executive  be 
returned;  but  as  the  call  ode  other  duties  forced  some  of  the 
officers  to  resign,  elections  were  held  for  the  offices  vacated. 

Result  of  complete  election: 
President — Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouae. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Fred.  0  'Connor, 
Miss  R.  M.  Agnew,  Miss  Theresa  O'Connor,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Riley. 

Treasurer — Miss  Anna  Heck. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  E.  D.  Almas. 

Corresponding  Secretary — 'Miss  Ida  Wickett. 

Out-of-Town  Secretary — Miss  B.  Walsh. 

Press  Secretary — Miss  M.  Hayes. 

Historians' — Miss  May  Morrow  and  Miss  Patrica  O'Connor. 

Councillors: — Mrs.  Wm.  Petley,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Brazill,  Miss  M. 
Power,  Miss  Helen  Kernahan. 

During  tlhe  summer  months  three  of  our  esteemed  Alumnae 
were  bereaved  of  their  dearly  loved  mothers — Mrs.  J.  S.  Kor- 
man  (Minnie  Roach)  on  June  9th.  Miss  Marie  Baeckler  on 
July  19th,  and  Miss  Sarah  iRoche  on  August  13th. 
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Another  Alumna,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kidd  (Annie  Mahony)  mourns 
her  daughter,  Lois  Perpetua  whose  death  occurred  June  27th. 

The  notice  of  Dr.  James  (Way's  death  wl^dh,  occurred  at 
Chicago  in  the  eai'Iy  spring,  was  received  too  late  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  June  issue  of  the  Lilies'.  The  leute  Dr.  Way  is 
survived  by  two  brothers,  Dr.  Henry  Way  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Way  of  Toronto,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Reynolds,  a 
graduate  pupil  of  St.  Joseph's.    To  the  bereaved  of  all  those 

dear  departed  ones  we  extend  sincere,  prayerful  sympathy. 

***** 

On  Wednesday,  August  22nd,  Ellen  Davin  Ashbrook,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Ashbrook,  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Frank  F.  Farber,  Jr. 

To  the  young  couple,  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  send  greetings 
and  heaps  of  good  wishes  for  a  happy  and;  prosperous'  future. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Overend 
(Madeline  Rutherford)  on  the  coming  to  their  home  of  a  little 
baby  girl — Mary  Medeline. 

And  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sullivan  (Mari-e  Barry)  on  the 

arrival  of  a  young  son  and'  heir. 

***** 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hastings  of  Rose- 
court,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  being  the  proud  grandparents  of  a  pro- 
mising young  baby  boy — Harold  Joseph  Hastings. 

***** 

Among  the  former  pupils  from  out  of  town  who  revisited 
their  Alma  Mater  during  Vacation,  were :  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Sulli- 
van, Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Mrs.  Fred.  Benson,  New  Jersey,  with 
her  two  sweet  little  daughters  who  are  to  be  educated  at  St. 
Joseph's;  Mrs.  Leahy,  Penetang,  Ont. ;  Miss  Mary  McOardle, 
B.A.,  '22,  who  has  been  teaching  at  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  Academy,  Detroit ;  the  Misses  Irene  Cunningham  and  Iso- 
bel  Clement,  who  are  teachinig  in  Eastern  Ontario ;  Miss  Muriel 
Gendron,  B.A.,  '18,  tealcher  in  the  Amprior  Collegiate ;  Miss 
Loretto  Rathwell,  teacher  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  Miss  Louise 
Harkin  of  New  York ;  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Fisher,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
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CONVENTION  OF  CATHOLIC  STUDENT 

CRUSADERS  AT  NOTRE  DAME,  iND. 

AUG.  9th  TO  12th. 

By  Kathleen  Young,  Elected  Delegate  Fkom  St.  Joseph's  College. 

The  Univensity  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiaoia,  was  the  scene  of 
the  fourth  general  convention  of  the  C.S.M.C.,  which  took 
place  in  August,  1923.  Student  deletgates  from,  remotest  parts 
of  the  world  assembled  at  South  Bend  in  response  to 
the  slogan,  "Notre  Dame^ — To  defend  the  Cross."  In  his  .ad- 
dreiss  of  welcome,  Very  Rev.  MJatthew  J.  WaiLslh,  C.S.B.,  Ph.D., 
Preaddent  of  the  Univei'sity,  asked  the  Crusaders  and  guests  of 
the  convention  to  look  upon  'the  greeting  not  ais  that  of  friend 
to  friend,  but  las  that  'Of  a  mother  to  her  children.  During  the 
days  of  the  great  convention  the  hospitable  welcome  of  the 
President  waiS  fully  carried  into  effect  by  the  solicitous  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  visitors,  lamong  whom  were  the  heads 
of  practically  all  Catholic  Misisionary  organizations  in  United 
Statesi  and  Caniada  as  well  a^s  representatives  from  Europe, 
Aflriioa  and  the  Orient, 

Upon  arrival  members  of  the  reception  committee  met  the 
delegates  and  conducted  them  to  the  registration  office  of  th« 
University.  Band  music  and  community  i&inging  enlivened  the 
hour  of  gatliering,  then  dinner,  after  which  took  place  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  Ordinal  of  Admission  a  most  'fantastic' 
spectacular  initiation  'ceremonial  which  must  long  remain  fixed 
in  the  memories  of  all  present.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  program.  Thousands  of  Crusaders  clothied 
in  the  various  garbs  of  guides,  hermits,  seneschals  and  heroes 
of  ancient  istory  miarcihed  silently  through  the  grounds  bearing 
blue-green  torches  and  slowly  wending  their  course  towards 
the  Lourdes  Grotto,  where  following  upon  the  opening  address 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Domahue,  C,S,C.,  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrameint  was  igiven  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  program. 
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On  the  next  day,  Friday,  AugU'st^  10th,  after  the  pro-eessdon 
and  a  Pontifieal  High  Mass  the  business  of  the  convention  be- 
gan. The  isnb jeote  proposed  for  open  and  free  discusision  in  con- 
clave may  be  iclassed  as  (a)  educational,  (b)  missionary  and 
propagandist.  Under  the  first  classi  were  treated  problems  for 
solution,  questions  for  discussion,  details  and  inquiries  about 
the  display  booths  of  thie  society  whicth  were  on  exhibition  in 
the  great  Hall,  the  plans  of  lay  eatechists,  devices  foT  recrea- 
tional activity,  etc.  Under  the  second  head  were  considered 
the  reports  of  individual  units,  ways  and  means  of  study  and 
spread  work,  oif  raising  funds,  of  distributing  literature,  photo- 
graphs, mission  draniias  and  pageants,  of  supporting  the  mis- 
sion magazine,  ''The  Shield,"  and  combining  it  with  the  "News 
Letter"  to  form  a  Crusade  newspaper,  of  the  necessity  of  mis- 
sionary leadership  and  organization  and  of  establishing  new 
units  and  affiliations.  These  land  kindred  other  topics  found 
most  enthusiastie  treatment  and  lively  discussions  ran  away 
with  time  so  unconsciously  that  the  intermissions  and  recrea- 
tions were  lost  altogether,  for  their  time  on  the  program 
was  totally  consumed.  Miany  of  the  speakers  so  electri- 
fied their  audience  by  their  words  o-f  burning  zeal  and  cour- 
age in  defence  of  religion  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  that  hearts 
were  stirred  to  make  resolutions  of  earnest  effort  and  in- 
creased activity  in  the  immediate  future,  ajud  many  were 
heard  to  declare  themselves  willing  to  sacrifice  and  labor  with 
ready  ihands  to  support  the  mission  cause. 

The  slogan  of  the  Washinlgton  convention  was  ' '  Work, ' '  at 
the  Dayton  gathering  had  been  added  "Spread,"  and  here  at 
Notre  Dame  was  added  further,  "Solidify."  The  exihorta- 
tions  were  weighted  for  the  most  part  with  the  plea  to  furnisih 
recruits  for  the  army  that  is  to  battle  relentlessly  against  sel- 
fishness, luxury,  indifferemoe,  so  that  souls  may  be  found  will- 
ing and  fit  to  hold  the  towers  of  our  Holy  City  agtainst  the 
pagan  hordes  that  range  without  the  walls. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  North  Amieriea  is  being  challenged 
by  the  Almighty  God  with  an  opportunity  for  special  service. 
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It  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  decree  oif  His  Providence  that  th-e 
present  land  future  destinies^  of  Catholic  missionary  enterprise 
depend  largely  upon  us.  The  eyes  of  the  mission  world  are 
turned  longingly  hither.  Over  the:  horizon  of  our  selfish  per- 
sonal interests  are  raised  a  billion  pairs^  of  empty  hands  plead- 
ing for  a  mite  of  our  opulent  superfluity.  What  shall  be  our 
response  as  we  go  forth  from  this  conclave  on  the  morrow? 
Surely  we  must  heed  the  challenge  and  as  our  crusaders  of 
old,  barken  to  the  'call '  *  God  wills  it. ' ' 
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Miss  D.   L.  Agnew, 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  IN  ARTS. 
1923. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  and  ACADEMY 
RESULTS  OF  THE  FINAL  EXAMI- 
NATIONS FOR  THE  YEAR 

1922-1923 

Fourth  Year — ^On  the  following  young  ladies  the  B.A.  de- 
gree was  conferred  by  the  University  of  Toronto : 

With  Honours  in  Modern  I/anguages:  Miss  Lillian  Lateh- 
ford,  Miss  Erneistine  Gravelle. 

In  the  General  Course :  Miss  Dorothy  Agnew  (First  in 
Grade  A),  Miss  Veronica  Ashbrook,  Miss  Vera  Gibbs, 
Miss  Monita  MacDonald,  Miss  Laura  Wilson. 

Third  Year — Modern  Languages:     Miss  Evelyn  Burke,  Class 
II. ;  Miss  Averille  Kavanagh,  Class  II. 
General  Course :    Miss  Isabel  McCormack,  Miss  Mary  Do- 
bell,  Miss  Helen  Kramer,  Miss  Anna  Bauer,  Miss  Eleanor 
Murray. 

Second  Year — Modern  Languages:  Miss  Anna  Hayes,  Class 
HI. ;  Miss  Ruth  Sheahan,  Class  HI. ;  Miss  Blanche  Laro- 
chelle,  Class  I, 

General  Course :  Miss  Catherine  Kehoe,  Miss  Kathleen  Mc- 
Nally,  Miss  Constance  Shannon,  Miss  May  Benoit,  Miss 
Madeline  Enright,  Miss  Clare  Moore,  Miss  Kathleen 
Young,  Miss  Muriel  English,  Miss  Monica  McGinn. 

First  Year — Modern  Languages:  Miss  Pauline  Blake,  Class 
II. ;  Miss  Gertrude  Quinlan,  Class  II. 

Household  Economics:    Miss  Doreen  Smith,  Class  II. 

General  Course :  Miss  Margaret  Crummey,  Miss  Lillian 
Duggan,  Miss  Marie  Foley,  Miss  Ida  Wickett,  Miss  Cam- 
illa Wright,  Miss  Helen  McCarthy,  Miss  Eileen  Young, 
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Miss  Pihyllisi  Bradshawe,  Miss  Alice  Gentles,  Miss  Mary 
McNamara,  Miss  Kathleen  Russill,  Miss  Rita  0 'Grady, 
Miss  Edna  Duffy,  Miss  Eleanor  McCarthy,  Miss  Loretto 
Bradley. 

On  Saturday  morning,  June  9th,  after  the  festivities  of 
Convocation  at  University  of  Toronto  were  over,  the  St.  Mich- 
ael College  graduates  again  assembled  in  St.  Joseph's  College 
chapel  for  the  annual  High  Mass  of  thanksgiving,  which  is  the 
final  act,  and  was  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  week's 
programme.  There  was  a  sacred  dignity,  a  solemnity  and  wor- 
ship here  which  had  no  place  in  the  other  functions  of  public 
interest.  This  devout  assistance  at  the  Great  Sacrifice  was 
our  closing  act  in  which  exclusively  we  of  the  Catholic  Feder- 
ated College  alone  had  part.  Our  young  men  and  women  gra- 
duates feel  sincerely  grateful  for  the  privileges  they  have  en- 
joyed of  having  received  that  thorough  training  that  is  to 
fit  them  for  the  real  work  of  life,  and  most  of  all  that  they 
have  been  trained  in  the  things  of  God  and  Holy  Church  which 
will  make  for  eternal  life. 

Happily  the  old  hostility  to  education  under  religious  safe- 
guard is  vanishing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  steady  increase 
of  students  in  Arts  at  St.  Michael's  and  its  federated  colleges, 
and  parents  are  learning  that  high-sounding  phrases  and  shal- 
low pretence,  couched  in  learned  terms,  do  not  constitute  true 
education.  To  fill  the  mind  with  the  formulae  of  science  while 
pampering  the  senses  at  the  expense  of  moral  restraint  and 
smiling  at  independence  of  lawful  authority,  is  but  to  bring 
forth  sucli  fruit  as  to-day  confounds  and  baffles  the  bravest 
champions  of  good  order  and  true  citizenship.  In  the  intellec- 
tual food  wJiich  is  offered  to  the  young  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  the  elements  which  go  to  build  up  the  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, which  serve  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  conscience. 
The  things  that  further  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  the  attain- 
ment of  political  power  are  trivial  when  compared  with  the  teach- 
ings of  religion  generally  which  inculcates  a  strict  observance  of 
both  civil  and  moral  law.  It  is  through  religious  influence  alone 
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that  society  can  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  lofty  unselfishness  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  teaching  of  the  Catholic  College  is  carried  on  in  a 
calm,  sane  way  without  the  trumpet  blast  of  boasting  and  with 
a  solidity  that  means  permanence.  Qiarity,  humility  and  sin- 
cerity are  cultivated  in  the  heart,  the  conscience  is  enlightened 
and  courtesy  is  encouraged.  In  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
divine  grace  the  insane  frivolities  of  the  modern  world  are  ex- 
cluded and  a  standard  of  justice,  truth,  mercy  and  fraternal 
love  is  raised  aloft. 

The  impartial  observer  cannot  fail  to  receive  from  the  an- 
nual reports  an  impression  of  this  Catholic  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  that  is  highly  favourable.  They  give  one  an 
idea,  not  of  a  system  of  education,  but  of  a  type  of  life  which 
affords  the  opportunity  for  a  threefold  development,— physical, 
mental,  ethical.  Among  the  students  there  is  clearly  mani- 
fest a  spirit  of  open-mindedness  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
finer  things  of  life  as  well  as  a  lively  faith  and  devout  adher- 
ence to  the  things  of  religion.  May  this  happy  condition 
and  the  wholesome  spirit  it  engenders  long  continue  to  character- 
ize the  student  body  of  St.  Michael's  College. 

Following  the  Mass,  which  was  offered  by  Rev.  Father 
Ca.rr,  President  of  the  College,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Corkell  and  Rev.  Father  Walsh  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon  re- 
spectively, was  the  sermon  special  to  the  occasion  which  in 
the  main  is  here  subjoined.  After  mutual  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations were  exchanged  in  the  reception  rooms  a  luncheon 
was  served  at  which  resolutions  of  class  re-union  and  continued 
intercourse  and  correS'pondence  were  expressed. 


"To-morrow  neve^r  becomes  to-day,  nor  does  presently  be- 
come now.  Through  this  evil  custom'  of  siaying  "to-morrow," 
"ipresently,"  each  "to-day"  and  each  "now,,"  when  present, 
brings  forth  a  new  "to-morrow"  and  another  "presently."* — 
F.  Scupoli. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

By  Rev.  M.  J.  Oliver,  O.S.B,,  B.A.,  PkM. 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  nor  let  it  be  afraid." 

— St.  John,  xiv.,  27. 

At  first  sight  this  text  seems  scarcely  appropriate  to  the 
present  occasion.  There  seems  little  reason  this  morning  for 
troubled  hearts  or  timid  countenances.  The  years  of  labour 
are  over,  the  time  of  fear  and  doubt  is  past  and  to-day  is  a  day 
of  rejoicing.  During  the  past  week  you  have  been  congratu- 
lated and  feted  and  feasted  until  you  might  reasonably  believe 
that  you  had  achieved  success  and  attained  a  position  of  secur- 
ity and  happiness.  But  now  that  the  feastin,g  is  over,  now 
that  you  have  reached  your  coveted  goal,  you  will  find  that  this 
is  not  the  end  of  the  journey.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
once  believed  to  be  the  triumphal  arch  marking  the  conquesit 
of  know'ledge,  turns  out  to  be  but  that  arch  through  which  as 
Tennyson  says,  "Gleams  that  untravell'd  world  whose  margin 
fades  Forever  and  forever  when  we  move."  The  road  to  know- 
ledge we  now  identify  with  the  road  of  life, — no  royal  road, 
no  highway  straight  and  smooth,  but  rather  a  rouygh  trail  which 
winds  among  hills  of  istubborn  opposition  or  dips  down  into 
valleys  of  trial  and  temptation  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the 
dim  distance  of  Life's  horizon. 

It  is  true  that  you  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  success, 
but  your  present  success  is  only  an  earnest  of  the  larger  suc- 
cess in  the  actual  struggle  of  life  that  awaits  you.  It  is  true 
you  enjoy  a  security,  but  it  belongs  only  to  the  satisfaction 
that  your  preparation  is  now  complete.  Thus  the  happiness 
of  graduation  week,  thou,gh  well-merited,  is  but  short-lived.  As 
travellers  on  the  road  of  life  you  must  press  on, — ^and  whither? 
in  what  company?  carrying  what  crossesi?  These  questions 
now  press  for  an  answer,  if  you  have  not  answered  them  al- 
ready.    So  there  is  perhaps  cause  for  some  misgiving  if  not 
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for  fear.  Under  these  eircumisftances  only  the  most  foolhardy 
would  be  without  some  concern. 

Yesterday,  when  the  ceremony  of  the  conferring  of  the  de- 
grees was  over,  the  'Chancellor  announced,  "Convocatio  dimissa 
est."  Your  last  official  meeting  as  undergraduates  was  over. 
Your  Universiity  dismissed  you  with  iher  good  wishes.  Your 
Alma  Mater,  feelin,g  she  had  done  well  by  you,  bade  you  go 
forth  and  walk  alone.  She  could  do  nothing  more ;  but  you  have 
another,  still  kinder  Mother  who  can  do  more.  Kind  Mother 
Church  brings  you  here  to-day  to  ihear  her  farewell  message; 
and  it  is  not  really  a  farewell  messa.ge ;  rather  is  it  a  message 
for  the  occasion,  for  you  know  that  when  the  priest  at  the  altar 
dismisses  you  with  ''Ite  missa  est"  and  he,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Divine  Master  blesses  you  to-day,  you  know  that 
you  can  return  again  to  Him  whenever  and  wherever  there  is 
an  altar  to  ' '  Jesus  Christ  yesterday,  to-day,  the  same  forever. ' ' 

Let  us  shift  our  view-point  to  another  angle.  A  favorite 
topic  with  university  graduates  in  recent  yeara  is  vision.  It 
is  said  that  a  university  education  has  a  culture  value,  that  it 
gives  a  broad  outlook  upon  life.  It  seems  that  truth  is  hard 
to  attain  and  that  the  detachment  from  the  affairs  of  the  world 
which  a  university  life  'affords,  and  the  exchan^ge  and  conflict 
of  ideas  which  arises  from  the  intimate  association  of  students 
in  daily  intercourse  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  new 
truth,  which  seems  to  be  isomething  very  near  us  and  yet 
hidden  from  our  sight.  In  some  quite  mysterious  way  at  times 
the  veil  is  drawn  aside,  as  it  were,  and  we  can  see.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  our  progress  in  spiritual  truths.  We  re- 
quire detachment,  recollection  and  meditation,  moreover,  in 
things  of  the  soul  divine  assistance  is  always  necessary.  We 
call  it  divine  grace.  Each  one  of  you  then,  having  your  own 
individual  needs,  will  receive  special  and  different  graces  on 
this  important  occasion;  each  one  will  glean  his  or  her  own 
harvest  of  spiritual  truths  and  blessings  as  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Wisdom  and  Understanding  lifts  the  veil  here  or  there  enab- 
ling you  to  catch  this  illuminating  flash  of  one  or  other  great 
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truth  which  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  present  position, 
in  deciding  the  igreat  questions  you  must  now  answer  regarding 
your  future  life-work. 

It  is  diflicult  for  me  to  say  anything  that  will  meet  your 
present  needs.  However,  I  can  at  least  urge  you  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  divine  light  and  direction  when  it  comes.  ' '  To- 
day if  you  shall  hear  His  voice  harden  not  your  hearts."  If 
I  might  isuggest  a  suitable  subject  for  your  meditation  this 
morning,  it  seems  to  me  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  recall 
a  scene  described  in  the  gospel  of  'St.  John ;  I  refer  to  the  la»t 
discourse.  About  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
men,  smaller  even  than  your  own  number  here,  were  as  you, 
gathered  together  officially  for  the  last  time.  For  some  years 
they  bad  formed  a  small  college  taught  by  the  Great  Master, 
Whose  teachings  you,  too,  have  received.  During  those  college 
years  there  had  existed  an  admirable  intimacy  between  those 
students  and  their  Head  and  a  trusting  dependence  of  the  dis- 
ciples on  their  Master  Teacher.  One  day  when  one  of  them 
was  faced  with  the  possibility  of  separation,  he  exclaimed, 
"Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  And  now,  they  must  lose  their  Master.  "Rise,  let  us 
go,  my  hour  is  at  hand."  "Behold  the  hour  cometh,  and  it 
is  now  come,  that  you  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own 
and  ye  shall  leave  Me  alone."  You,  too,  must  now  depart,  each 
to  his  own;  will  you  be  faithful?  That  eager  disciple  who  in 
college  said  "To  whom  shall  we  go?"  when  he  saw  his  Master 
in  apparent  disgrace  and  faced  with  the  ridicule  of  a  mere 
maid-«ervant,  denied  him  utterly:    "I  know  not  that  man." 

Is  this  example  not  'sufficient  to  cause  us  misgiving  about 
the  future?  A  certain  thing  called  Catholic  Culture  has  been 
entrusted  to  your  care.  Will  you  be  faithful,  or  will  you  aban- 
don this  heritage  under  the  stress  of  the  world's  scorn  and 
ridicule  ?  Only  the  future  will  tell.  In  this  connection  there  .is 
one  fact  we  must  firmly  grasp, — there  is  and  must  necessarily 
be,  a  conflict  between  this  culture  and  every  other  culture,  just 
as  there  is  a  necessary  conflict  between  our  religion  and  "the 
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world."  What  does  Clirist  Himself  say  on  this  subject  on  the 
occasion  of  His  disciples'  graduation? — "In  the  world  you  shall 
have  distress."  "The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  in  Me 
he  hath  not  anything."  "If  the  world  hates  you,  know  ye, 
that  it  hath  hated  Me  before  you."  "If  you  had  been  of  the 
world,  the  wor^d  would  love  its  ovni;  but  because  you  are  not 
of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you." 

We  may  ask  ourselves  why  the  Divine  Representative  of  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life  should  so  surely  meet  with  op- 
position from  the  world ;  why  should  His  disciples  be  ostracized, 
scorned,  even  ridiculed?  The  following  considerations  may 
throw  some  light  on  this  difficult  question.  Throughout  the 
■ages  men  have  tried  to  think  out  an  explanation  of  the  things 
about  them, — the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  things  of  Nature,  the 
lives  of  other  men,  their  own  lives.  Some  sort  of  answers  to 
these  questions  have  been  given  by  every  race  that  jfinds  a  place 
in  history.  When  men  have  worked  out  a  set  of  answers  more 
or  less  consistent  and  harmonious  they  are  said  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  that  is,  a  way  of  looking  at  things,  an  outlook 
on  life.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  problems  are  the 
ones  concerning  ourselves.  Whence  come  we?  What  must  we 
do  here?  Whither  do  we  go?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
establishes  our  relations  with  one  another  and  with  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  answer  is  God,  and  the  expressdon  of  our  relations 
with  God  is  called  religion.  All  men  agree  on  that.  Further- 
more, every  people  that  has  ever  amounted  to  anything  has 
given  an  important  place  in  its  philosophy  to  God  and  to  reli- 
gion. 

There  is  another  important  fact  of  history.  Very  fre- 
quently men  have  believed  that  these  religious  problems  have 
been  answered  by  the  direct  intervention  of  God,— that  certain 
knowledge  has  been  given  to  man  concerning  God  Himself  and 
our  duties  towards  Him.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the 
evidences  of  a  primitive  revelation.  We  wish  merely  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  many  religions  claiming  for  their  basis  divine 
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revelation,  have  flourished  among  the  great  races  of  history. 
It  is  only  natural  that  a  religion,  whether  the  result  of  man's 
philosophy  or  of  divine  revelation,  should  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  of  its  adherents,  whether  as  individuals,  or 
as  families,  or  as  society  at  large.  This  influence  is  so  great 
that  wherever  any  religion  has  for  its  followers  a  majority  of 
any  community,  and  this  condition  lasts  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  say  a  century  or  two,  that  people  is  bound  to  produce 
a  peculiar  type  of  civilization.  If  the  religious  belief  changes 
or  decays,  the  customs,  laws  and  institutions  which  it  inspired 
will  also  change  or  decay.  History  affords  numerous  examples 
of  this  as  Judea,  Rome,  Islam,  Mediaeval  Europe,  to  mention  a 
few  of  them.  Unto  University  Graduates  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  each  one  of  these  civilizations  was  different, 
that  each  people  had  its  own  peculiar  outlook  on  life  and  that 
this  was  based  on  its  religion.  Note  this,  however,  that  I  do 
not  say  nor  wish  to  maintain  that  religion  is  the  only  factor  of 
influence  in  this  process.  There  are  many  others,  as  race,  econo- 
mic conditions,  climate,  natural  location  and  the  like.  But 
these  other  factors  differentiate  the  type,  I  believe,  rather  than 
determine  it. 

We  may  further  admit,  and  readily  enough,  that  these 
factors  are  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other,- — religion  on 
philosophy,  philosophy  on  religion;  economics  on  philosophy, 
philosophy  on  economics,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  a  case  of  all  these 
forces  acting  independently  on  a  separate  thing  called  civiliza- 
tion. Civilization  is  rather  the  resultant  of  all  these  forces  and 
the  dominant  direction  in  which  they  move.  However,  to  speak 
of  forces  and  a  resultant  is  not  a  good  metaphor  when  referring 
to  our  religion.  That  would  mean  settlements  by  compromise 
and  where  our  religion  is  concerned  there  must  be  no  com- 
promise. "He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,  and  he  that 
gathered  not  with  Me  scattereth."  There  may  be,  and  there 
will  be  change  in  dealing  with  things  human,  but  our  religion 
is  divine  and  does  not  change.  To  reconcile  these  two  state- 
ments and  to  see  how  Providence  has  reconciled  them  in  the 
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past,  is  the  task  of  the  historian  and  the  theologian;  with  it 
we  are  not  concerned  here. 

To  resume ;  though  there  are  various  forces  at  work  in  the 
formation  of  any  culture  or  civilization,  it  must  be  admitted 
from  the  evidence  of  history,  that  every  worth-while  civiliza- 
tion has  had  a  religion  to  inspire  it  and  that  this  culture  was 
established  and  maintained  through  conflict  with  opposing 
religions,  or  philosophies,  or  other  forces. 

We  may  now  ask,  what  of  our  present  day?  The  civiliza- 
tion under  which  we  live  to-day  was  inspired  by  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  still  largely  Christian,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
becoming  less  so.  It  is  breaking  down  in  many  ways.  The 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions  under  which  we  live  are  depen- 
dent to  a  great  extent  on  the  momentum  of  a  previous  age 
rather  than  upon  the  vitalizing  force  of  a  present-day  religion. 
The  Christian  religion  has  been  frequently  ostracized  from  the 
schools  and  sometimes,  too,  from  the  courts  and  legislatures. 
The  outlook  is  not  optimistic.  Students  of  the  social  sciences 
agree  that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with  the  health 
of  the  body  politic.  A  search  is  being  made  for  firmer  civic 
foundations. 

This  is  the  sort  of  world  your  graduating  class  is  entering 
to-day.  As  Catholics  you  have  the  religion  of  Christ  to  inspire 
your  lives.  If  you  are  faithful  to  it,  the  culture  that  is  yours 
will  express  itself  not  only  in  your  domestic  life,  but  in  society 
at  large.  It  is  true  there  will  frequently  be  conflict.  Your  views 
and  actions  will  frequently  be  different  from  those  around 
you.  "In  the  world  you  will  have  distress."  It  is  naturally 
to  be  expected.  What  have  we  to  encourage  and  console  U3 
under  these  circumstances?  Why  did  I  say  to  you  at  the  be- 
ginning, "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  nor  let  it  be  afraid."? 
We  have  the  same  source  of  strength  and  consolation  as  the 
Apostles  had  when  they  began  their  struggle  against  the  world. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  last  discourse:  "I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans,  I  will  come  to  you."  "I  will  ask  the  Father 
and  He  Avill  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide 
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with  you  forever;  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  "Whom  the  world  can- 
not receive,  because  it  seeth  Him  not  nor  knoweth  Him,"  These 
are  words  of  encouragement  of  CTirist  to  His  apostles.  We 
have  the  abiding  Presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  our  Holy 
Church,  Our  struggle  in  the  world  to-day  is  not  a  new  strug- 
gle ;  it  is  centuries  old.  It  has  been  won  by  our  fathers  before 
us;  it  can  be  won  again  to-day.  ''The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not 
shortened,"  So  long  as  we  remain  faithful,  the  victory  must 
be  on  our  side, 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  mention  of  the  greatest  con- 
solation of  all.  On  this  occasiion  of  the  graduation  of  the 
Apostles  there  was  a  banquet, — the  feast  of  the  Passover.  But 
as  you  know,  it  was  concluded  with  words  of  sweetest  conso- 
lation from  the  Lamb  of  God,  Who  strengthened  us  in  Life's 
long  ipass-over  to  the  Heavenly  Land  of  Promise.  The  event  is 
recorded  by  St.  John,  vi,,  50,  "Take  ye  and  eat;  this  is  My 
Body."  "This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  Heaven; 
that  if  any  man  eat  of  it,  he  may  not  die,"  "The  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  My  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world. ' ' 

As  with  the  disciples  of  the  upper  room,  so  with  you  now; 
the  same  Banquet  is  yours  to-day.  When  He  comes  to  you 
thank  Him  for  all  He  has  done  for  you ;  thank  Him  especially 
for  the  Faith  He  has  given  you, — the  Faith  that  in  turn  gives 
you  Him,  Pray  to  Him  to  bless  those  who,  in  a  human  way, 
have  brought  you  where  you  are  to-day; — your  parents,  your 
college  professors  and  this  prosperous  country.  Pray,  too,  for 
yourself,  that  you  may  fi.ght  the  good  fight,  that  your  Divine 
Guest  this  morning  may  be  your  Master  and  Companion  to  the 
end  of  the  road.  These  are  the  consolations  which  Alma  Mater 
Ecclesia  has  to  offer  you  on  this  day  of  your  graduation. 
Therefore,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  nor  let  it  be 
afraid."  "These  things  I  have  spoken  to  you,  that  you  may 
have  peace.  In  the  world  you  shall  have  distress,  but  have 
confidence,  I  have  overcome  the  world." — St.  John,  xvi.,  33. 
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SIXTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GRADUATION 
AND  CLOSING  EXERCISES 

JUNE  7th,  1923 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  7th,  the  sixty-ninth 
annual  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
College. 

The  stage  banked  in  June  roses,  ferns  and  palms  with  its 
tier  upon  tier  of  young  ladies  in  their  dark  college  costumes 
formiing  an  ideal  back  ground  for  the  ten  graduates  tastefully 
gowned  in  summery  white  with  their  pretty  little  flower-girl 
attendants  presented  a  picture  of  exquisite  loveliness  for  the 
large  audience  to  look  upon  while  they  followed  with  intense 
interest  the  various  numbers  of  the  programme  which  opened 
wiith  the  school  hymn,  "Hail  to  Thee,  Joseph,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conferring  of  honours  and  the  crowning  of  gra- 
duates. 

Miss  May  Orr,  the  gold  medalist  of  the  year,  rendered  bril- 
liantly Chopin's  Scherz?o,  C.  Sharp  Minor. 

The  Cantata  ''Toilers  of  Deep,"  under  the  able  direction 
of  Maestro  Carboni,  was  a  particularly  fine  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  pupils  showed  excellent  training,  following 
exactly  every  indication  of  the  leader.  The  soloists  were  the 
Misses  0.  Croteau,  E.  Egan,  F.  Quinlan  and  I.  Bradley. 

A  Piano  Duo  "Suite  op.  15-Arensky"  by  the  Misses  M.  Orr 
and  T.  Brown,  was  remarkably  good,  showing  a  wonderful 
artistic  conception  of  the  composition. 

After  the  awarding  of  medals,  and  the  Valedictory  by  Miss 
D.  O'Connor,  the  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  introduced  the  Rev. 
L.  Minehan,  who  in  his  usual  happy  way,  addressed  the  gradu- 
ates, urging  them  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  they  had  held  out  to 
themselves  in  the  Valedictory,  to  remember  they  had  an  active 
part  to  play  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  in  which  they 
lived,  and  to  aspire  always  to  that  which  is  highest  and  best. 
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LIST  OF  HONOUES. 

Papal  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  and  Church  History, 
competed  for  in  Senior  Department— Awarded  to  Miss  Margaret 
Charlebois. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diplomas — Awarded  to :  Miss 
Teresa  May  Elder,  Toronto;  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Hayes,  To- 
ront-o ;  Miss  Teresa  Agnes  LeGree,  Toronto ;  Miss  Mary  Cather- 
ine Mahon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. ;  Miss  Mary  "Winnifred  Mc- 
Keown,  Alliston,  Ont. ;  Miss  Alice  Marie  Nobert,  Toronto ;  Miss 
Dorothy  Marie  0  ''Connor,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. ;  Miss  Verona 
Mary  Ronan,  Colgan,  Ont.,  Miss  Mary  Helena  White,  Toronto ; 
Miss  Ida  Josephine  Taylor  Wickett,  Toronto. 

Governor-General's  Medal,  presented  by  His  Excellency 
Lord  Byng,  for  English  Literature — awarded  to  Miss  Mary 
McGarvey. 

Scholarships  and  Awarding  of  Medals. 

A  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  As- 
sociation, for  the  student  obtaining  highest  standing  in  Matri- 
culation, June,  1922— awarded  to  Miss  Ida  Wickett. 

A  Fifty-Dollar  Scholarship,  given  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small 
for  the  student  obtaining  the  Highest  ^Standing  in  Normal  En- 
trance Examination,  June,  1922— awarded  to  Miss  Ida  Wickett. 

Gold  Medals. 

Gold  Medal,  presented  by  The  Most  Reverend  Neil  McNeil, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  for  Cliurch  History  in  Lower  School — 
awarded  to  Miss  Mary  Hayes. 

Presented  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Whalen  for  Languages 
in  Form  IV.-— awarded  to  Miss  Frances  Johnston. 

Presented  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Kidd,  for  Highest 
Standing  in  Form  V. — awarded  to  Miss  Frantza  Kormiann. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Father  Doherty,  for  Mathematics  in 
Form  V. — awarded  to  Miss  Frantza  Kormann. 

Presented  by  Rev.  L.  Minehan,  for  Science  in  Form  IV.— 
awarded  to  Miss  Grace  Freeborn. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  DolLard,  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Form  IIL'-Tawarded  to  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse. 
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Presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  O'Leary,  for  Higihest  Standing  in 
Form  II.A. — awarded  to  Miss  Dorothy  Enright. 

Presented  by  iBev.  P.  J.  Fl^anagan,  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Form  II.B. — awarded  to  Miss  Ceeile  Heis. 

Presented  by  Rev.  M.  Cline,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Form 
T.A. — awarded  to  Miss  Evelyn  Hill. 

Presented  by  Rev.  S.  MeGrath  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Form  I.B. — awarded  to  Miss  Eleanor  McGregor. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Father  Coyle,  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Comimereia,!  Class — .awarded  to  Miss  Germaine  Garny. 

Presented  by  Rev.  J.  J.  McGrand,  for  Highest  Standing  in 
Entrance  Class — awarded  to  Miss  Rita  Charlebois. 

Presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Treacy,   for  Art  in  Form  II. — award- 
ed to  Miss  Hermine  Keller. 

Presented  by  Rev.  W.  A.  McCann,  for  Christian  Doctrine 
in  Elementary  School — ^awarded  to  Miss  Angela  Preu. 

Presented  by  the  Heintzman  Co.,  for  Associate  Grade  in 
Music — awarded  to  Miss  May  Orr. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Emery,  for  Intermediate  Grade  in  Piano 
Music — awarded  to  Miss  Hermine  Keller. 

Presented  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Frost,  for  Vocal  Music — awarded  to 
Miss  Eileen  Egan. 

Presented  by  Rev.  E.  McCabe  for  Oil  and  Water  Colours- 
awarded  to  Miss  Cecile  Heis. 

Gold  Thimble,  for  Art  Needlework— awarded  to  Miss  Alice 
Vincent. 

Pristes. 

Special  Prize,  for  Ladylike  Deportment  in  Boarding  School 
throughout  the  year,  drawn  for  and  obtained  by  Miss  Josephine 
Godemair. 

Special  Prize,  for  Household  Science,  drawn  for  and  obtained 
by  Miss  Cecilia  McDevitt. 

Special  Prize  in  St.  Cecilia 's  Choir,  for  Fidelity  and  Improve- 
ment, drawn  for  and  obtained  by  Miss  Marguerite  Cummings. 

Special  Prize,  for  Fidelity  to  Music  Practice,  drawn  for  and 
obtained  by  Miss  Leona  Charlebois. 
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Prayer  for  a  ^trl  (graliuat? 


Mother  of  Truthfulness, 

Look  on  this  creature, 
lEiadiant  with  youthfulness, 

Fresh   from  her   teacher. 
Forward  she  now  must  fare 
Into  the  world  of  care; 
Should  her  step  falter  there, 

Oh,  who  can  reach  her? 

Mother  of  Purity, 

Guard  her  and  iguide  her ! 
Pledge  of  security, 

Linger  beside  her! 
Calm  in  that  eager  breast 
Motions  of  rash  unrest; 
Soothe  and  sustain  her,  lest 

Evil  betide  her! 

Thou  art  so  powerful! 

She  is  so  tender ! 
Be  thou  a  tower,  full 

Strong  to  defend  her! 
Teach  her  the  Christian  art, 
Show  her  the  nobler  part. 
Keep  her  unstained  of  heart, 

Mother,  befriend  her! 

DENIS  A.  McCarthy. 
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GRADUATES,  1923    BIOGRAPHIES 


TERESA  ELDER. 

Toronto, 

"Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  other  maidens '  sweet  smiles  are. ' ' 

Teresa  oame  to  St.  Joseph's  when  she  wais  only  a  tiny  tot 
and  worked  her  way  successfully  through  Elementary  and  High 
School  courses,  obtaining  Normal  Entrance  and  Junior  Matricu- 
lation Standing  in  1922.  Her  sweet  smile  and  alluring  little 
ways  have  won  rher  many  friends,  and  we  trust  that  Life  will 
continue  to  show  her  its  sunny  side  and  bestow  upon  her  every 
succesis. 


MARY  CATHERINE  HAYES. 
Toronto. 

''The  gods  regard  the  depth,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul." 

Always  quiet  and  gentle  in  her  ways,  Mary  has  won  the  love 
of  her  class-mates  during  the  years  ishe  has  attended  at  St. 
Joseph's.  Those  of  us  who  were  with  her  in  the  first  years 
of  high  school  remember  her  talent  for  art,  and  she  has 
also  studied  music  considerably.  We  predict  a  happy  future 
for  one  whose  character  early  gave  promise  of  uprightness  of 
principle  and  unassuming  nature. 
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TERESA  LeGREE, 

Toronto. 

"A  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires." 

Teresa  was  born  in  Toronto,  received  her  primary  education 
at  St.  Peter 'a  School,  and  having  passed  Entrance,  joined  the 
class  at  St.  Joseph's  in  September,  1919.  In  1920  she  obtained 
her  Lower  School  and  in  June,  1922,  her  Entrance  to  Normal. 
Though  of  a  very  quiet  nature  Teresa  has  won  a  host  of  friends 
by  her  kindness  and  thoughtfulnesa  We  wish  her  all  success 
in  her  chosen  profession  of  teaching. 


MARY  MAHON, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

"The  calm  glance  which  bespeaks  a  soul  in  touch  with  higher 
things, 
The  gentle  mien  which  veils  a  strength  deep  hid  in  inner 
springs." 

Coming  to  St.  Joseph's  in  1919,  after  having  passed  the  En- 
trance Examination  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mary  has  been  with 
us  all  during  her  IHigh  School  course.  Her  gentleness,  diligence, 
and  devotion  to  duty  made  her  a  model  student,  while  her  un- 
selfish consideration  for  others  which  led  her  to  put  their  plea- 
sure always  before  her  own,  made  her  a  favorite  among  her 
companions.  Many  a  recreation  hour  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  lonely  or  tedious,  has  been  enlivened  by  her  music. 
St.  Joseph's  confidently  hopes  that  sruccess  and  happiness  may 
attend  her  on  her  path  through  life. 
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MARY  McKEOWN. 

Alliston,  Ont. 

"The  years  that  try  and  make  and  mend, 
Have  proved  her  worth  the  title  friend." 

Mary  has  been  a  student  at  St.  Joseph 's  since  1920.  Dur- 
ing her  residence  she  has  obtained  her  Lower  School  and  En- 
trance to  Normal  Examinations  and  the  Normal  Training 
School  is  now  her  objective.  Ernest  devotion  to  duty  and  a 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  particularly  those  suffering  from 
home-sickness  in  the  first  days  of  their  boarding-school  life,  have 
characterized  her  life  in  college.  We  feel  envious  of  the  pupils 
who  will  one  day  come  under  Mary's  gentle  sway. 


ALICE  NOBERT. 
Toronto. 


''A  bright  smile  shines  within  her  eyes 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place." 

Alice  came  to  St.  Joseph's  from  the  Sacred  Heart  School, 
where  all  her  earlier  school-days  were  passed.  Quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive, she  never  put  herself  forward,  but  her  kindness  and 
gentleness  made  for  her  many  friends,  among  whom  those  es- 
teemed *her  most  who  knew  her  the  'best.  Her  High  School 
course  was  a  most  successful  one.  May  success  continue  to 
accompany  her ! 
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DOROTHY  O'CONNOR, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

''A  heart  to  resolve,  a  liead  to  contrive. 
And  a  hand  to  execute." 

From  the  North  country,  Dorothy  in  1920  joined  Form  II. 
at  St.  Joseph  '&,  'In  the  High  School  Course  of  four  years,  she 
has  obtained  Lower  School,  Entrance  to  Normal  and  Honour 
Matriculation.  Dorothy  has  also  devoted  considerable  time  to 
music  for  which  she  has  unusual  ability.  iShe  was  Vialedict 
torian  of  her  class  at  graduation.  Her  friendly,  bright  manner 
and  girlish  love  of  fun,  make  her  welcome  on  all  occasiona 
and  have  won  for  her  a  host  of  friends  who  wish  her  every 
success  in  life. 


VERONA  RONAN, 

Colgfan,  Ont. 

"If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  live  in  vain." 

Having  passed  Entrance  in  her  home  school,  Verona  came  to 
St.  Joseph 's  in  1920.  Lower  School,  Entrance  to  Normal,  1922, 
and  Entrance  to  Faculty,  1923,  have  crowned  her  efforts  in 
the  class-room.  Quiet  and  retiring,  but  possessing  a  keen  sense 
of  humour,  Verona  has  been  a  general  favourite  with  her  com- 
panions and  a  satisfactory  pupil  to  her  teachers.  "We  feel  con- 
fident that  love  for  knowledge  will  lead  her  to  higher  paths 
and  her  Alma  Mater  wishes  her  success. 
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HELENA  MARY  WHITE, 
Toronto. 

"A  spirit  full  of  plea&ant  brightaess. " 

Formerly  from  Orillia,  Mary  has  attended  St.  Joseph's  long 
enough  for  us  to  value  her  far  even  temperamient  and  unfailing 
fidelity.  Her  observance  of  rule  was  the  consolation  of  her 
teachers  and  the  despair  of  her  clasismates..  Quiet  and  busy, 
Mary  went  about  her  work  with  a  thoroughness  that  has 
brought  its  reward,  and  she  was  always  ready  to  take  her  part 
in  any  of  the  school  functions. 


IDA  JOSEPHINE  TAYLOR  WICKETT, 

Toronto. 

The  Primer  had  barely  been  mastered  when  Ida  presented 
herself  at  St.  Joseph's,  but  she  was  not  long  here  when  teach- 
ers and  classmates  alike  recognized  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
seeker  after  knowledge.  Having  passed  with  highest  stand- 
ing through  the  preparatory  classes,  she  matriculated  in  1922, 
carrying  off  three  gold  medals  and  a  like  number  of  scholar- 
ships. The  past  year  Ida  has  devoted  to  Arts,  and  in  this 
work,  too,  has  shown  her  ability  by  winning  one  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  scholarships.  It  is  her  intention  to  pursaie  an 
Honour  Course  in  Moderns,  and  former  achievements  bode  well 
for  her  success.  Charm  of  manner,  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  unusual  ability,  go  to  the  making  up  of  this  fair  young 
graduate,  to  whom  Alma  Mater  extends  every  sincere  wish  for 
the  future. 
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RESULT  OF  EXAMINATIONS 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  ACADEMY 

(COLLEGIAIE   CENTRE) 

Note:  The  letter  "C"  written  after  a  subject  denotes  that 
the  candidate  has  obtained  a  pass  standing,  or  between  50  and 
59  per  cent,  in  that  subject. 

III.  stands  for  Third-Class  honours,  or  between  60  and  65 
per  cent. 

II.  stands  for  Second  Class  honours,  or  between  66  and  74 
per  cent. 

I.  stands  for  First  Class  honours,  or  between  75  and  100  per 
cent. 

Upper  School  or  Entrance  to  Faculty. 

Camilla  Coumans — ^History  C,  Algebra  C,  Latin  Composition  C. 
Frances  Johnston — English  Composition  C,  Literature  C. 
Frantza  Kormann — ^English  Composition  C,  Geometry  C,  Al- 
gebra C,  Trigonometry  C,  Chemistry  III. 

Catherine  Loftus — English  Composition  C,  Geometry  C. 

Cecilia  McDevitt— English  Composition  C,  Geometry  C,  Alge- 
bra C. 

Mary  McGarvey — English  Composition  C,  English  Litera- 
ture C. 

Dorothy  O'Connor — English  Composition  C,  Geometry  II,  Alge- 
bra II,  Chemistry  C,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C. 

Geraldine  O'Connor — English  Composition  C,  Latin  Authors  C, 
French  Authors  C,  French  Composition  C. 

Verona  Ronan— English  Composition  C,  Algebra  C,  Latin  Au- 
thors C,  French  Authors  C,  French  Composition  C. 
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Pass  Matriculation  and  Entrance  to  Normal. 

Carmel  Archambeault — Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Physics 
III,  Latin  Authors  III,  Latin  Composition  C,  Chemistry  'III. 

Marion  Battle — English  Composition  II,  English  Literature  C, 
British  History  C,  Chemistry  III. 

Lucille  Bennett— Algebra  III,  Latin  Composition  C. 

Germaine  Bouvier— English  Literature  C,  Algebra  III,  Geo- 
metry III,  Physics  III,  Chemistry  II,  Latin  Authors  II,  Latin 
Composition  III. 

Margaret  Calvert — ^English  Composition  11,  English  Litera- 
ture C,  British  History  C,  Chemistry  II. 

Loretto  Cerre— English  Composition  III,  English  Literature  C, 
Chemistry  C. 

Margaret  Charlebois — ^Ancient  History  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics 

I,  Chemistry  I. 

Claire  Chinn — Ancient  History  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics  I,  Chem- 
istry II,  Latin  Authors  II,  Latin  Composition  11,  French 
Authors  II,  French  Composition  II. 

Helen  Cronin — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature  C, 
Chemistry  I. 

Margaret  Cumminga — English  Composition  I,  English  Litera- 
ture I,  Chemistry  I. 

Agnes  Devaney — English  Literature  C. 

Helen  Derocher'^English  Composition  C,  English  Literature 
HI,  Chemistry  II. 

Audrey  Dill — ^English  Literature  C,  Chemistry  I. 

Helen  English — Chemistry  C. 

Helen  Farrell — English  Composition  III,  English  Literature 
III,  Algebra  I,  Chemistry  1. 

Mary  Fitzgerald — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature 

II,  British  History  C,  Algebra  II,  Chemistry  I, 
Helen  Fit2patriek — English  Composition  C. 
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Veronica  Frank — English  Ck)mposition  I,  English  Literature  C, 
Chemistry  'C. 

Grace  Freeborn — ^Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  I,  Physics  I, 
Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  II,  Latin  Composition  III,  French 
Composition  III. 

Aurella  Gaudet — ^Algebra  C,  Physics  II,  Chemistry  III,  Latin 
Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C. 

Muriel  Groh — English  Composition  II. 

Imelda  Halligan — ^English  Composition  C,  English  Literature  C. 

Beatrice  Harrison — English  Composition  III. 

Florence  A.  Hayes — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature 
III.,  British  History  HI,  Ancient  History  C,  Chemistry  II. 

Mary  R.  Hayes — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature 
III,  British  History  III,  Ancient  History  C,  Chemistry  I. 

Mary  C.  Hayes — English  Literature  C,  AlgebraC.  Physics  II. 

Helen  Hetherman — English  Composition  C,  Chemistry  C. 

Madeline  Jerou — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature  C, 
Chemistry  C. 

Frances  Johnston— Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  I,  Geometry  C, 
Physics  I,  Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  I,  Latin  Composi- 
tion I. 

Agnes  Keelor — Physics  C,  Chemistry  C. 

Rachel  Kelly — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature  III, 
British  History  C,  Ancient  History  C,  Chemistry  1. 

Margaret  Keenan — English  Composition  I,  English  Litera- 
ture C. 

Frantza  Kormann — Physics  I,  Latin  Authors  C. 

Catherine  Loftus — Physics  II,  Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  II, 
Latin  Composition  III,  French  Authors  II,  French  Composi- 
tion II. 

Grace  Maguire — English  Composition  III,  English  Literature 
C,  Chemistry  II,  French  Authors  II. 

Mary  Mahon — ^Physics  II,  Chemistry  II,  Latin  Authors  III, 
Latin  Composition  C,  French  Authors  C,  French  Composi- 
tion C. 
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Ileien  Monkhouse — English  Composition  I,  English  Literature 
I,  British  History  III,  Ancient  History  III,  Chemistry  1. 

Anita  de  Montrichard — English  Literature  C,  Ancient  History 
C,  Chemistry  III, 

Mary  McGarvey — ^Ancient  History  II,  Algebra  III,  Geometry 
III,  Physics  I,  Chemistry  I,  Latin  Authors  II,  Latin  Composi- 
tion II,  French  Composition  III. 

Maude  McGuire — English  Literature  C,  Latin  Authors  II,  Latin 
Composition  C,  French  Authors  II. 

Theresa  McDevitt — ^Algebra  C. 

Cecilia  McDevitt— Ancient  History  C,  Physics  II,  Chemistry  I, 
Latin  Authors  II,  Latin  Composition  I. 

Mary  McKeown — Physics  II,  Chemistry  III. 

Pauline  McDonagh — English  Composition  C,  English  Litera- 
ture C,  Chemistry  C. 

Rose  McQuillen — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature 
C,  Chemistry  C. 

Carrie  McCabe* — English  Composition  III,  English  Literature  C, 
Chemistry  I. 

Marie  C.  O'Connor — Ancient  History  C,  Physica  II,  Chemistry 
C. 

Dorothy  O'Connor — ^Physics  1,  Ancient  History  C. 

Vivian  O'Donnell — English  Literature  III,  Physics  C. 

Anna  O'Leary — English  Composition  'C,  English  Literature  C, 
Algebra  'C,  Chemistry  I. 

May  Orr— English  Composition  III,  English  Literature  C,  Chem- 
istry II. 

Charity  Page — English  Composition  C. 

Veronica  Palmer — English  Composition  C,  English  Literature 
II. 

Ruth  Ridley — Ancient  History  C,  Physics  III,  Chemistry  III, 
Latin  Authors  III,  Latin  Composition  III,  French  Composi- 
tion C. 

Cecile  Soucy — ^English  Composition  I,  English  Literature  II, 
French  Authors  I,  French  Composition  I. 
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Margaret  Thompson — English  Composition  I,  English  Litera- 
ture I,  British  History  'C,  Chemistry  II. 

Kathleen  Wiley — Algebra  II,  Geometry  C,  Physics  I,  Chemistry 
II,  Latin  Authors  III,  Latin  Composition  II,  French  Com- 
position C. 

Margaret  Wright — English  Composition  II,  Engilisli  Literature 
HI,  British  History  C,  Chemistry  I. 

The  Following  Pupils  Have  Completed  Their  Lower  School 
Course  for  Entrance  to  Normal. 

Dorothy  Costello,  Marie  Crean,  Dorothy  Enright,  May 
Greene,  Isabel  Griffin,  Cecile  Heis,  Edith  Hillock,  Margaret 
Jerou,  Hermine  Keller,  Katharine  Kernahan,  Margaret  Kor- 
mann,  Bertha  Lowe,  Eleanor  McBride,  Muriel  McBride,  Evelyn 
McMullin,  Patricia  Navin,  Oral  O'Connor,  Juanita  O'Connor, 
Emily  Rhyther,  Mary  Thompson,  Sadie  Walsh,  Margaret  Web- 
ber, Evelyn  Young. 

The  Following  Pupils  Obtained  Credits  in  Form  II. 

'Rose  Burke — Botany,  Art,  Physiography, 
Leona  Charlebois — Botany  Art,  Physiography. 
Leslie  Clarke — Botany,  Art.  Physiography. 
Doris  Colly er — Botany,  Art,  Physiography. 
Alicia   Crean — Botany,  Art.  Physiography. 
Madeline  Foster — Botany,  Art,  Physiography. 
Marjory  Gearin — Botany,  Arts,  Physiography. 
Helen  Hagerty — Botany,  Art.  Physiography. 
Kathleen  Hinde — Botany,  Art,  Physiography. 
Edith  Horthgraves — ^Botany,  Latin,  Physiography. 
Veronica  Hubbert — Botany,  Art,  Physiography. 
Margaret  Malone — Grammar,  Art,  Physiography. 
Florence  Mogan — Arithmetic,  Art,  Botany. 
Mary  McCabe— Arithmetic,  Art.  Botany. 
Nina  Roque — Botany,  Art.  Physiography. 
Denise  Phelan — Botany,  Art.  Physiography. 
Louise  Ponesse — Botany,  Arithmetic,  Physiography. 
Beatrice  Palmer — Botany,  Arithmetic,  Physiography. 
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Geraldine  Gale — Botany,  Art.  Physiography. 

Maria  Dreake — Botany,  Art. 

Dorothy  Flannagan — Botany,  Art. 

Josephine  Godemair — ^Botany,  Art. 

Marie  Hickey — ^Art. 

Rita  Nobert — ^Art. 

Carmel  Faforest — ^Botany, 

Helen  Cronin — ^Art. 

Anita  de  Montrichard — ^Arithmetic. 

Loretto  Prior — 'Canadian  History,  Geography. 


The  Fallowing  Pupils  Completed  their  Work  in  Form  I.  for 
Lower  School  Entrance  to  Normal. 

Elizabeth  Oooney,  Catherine  (Hiarris,  Evelyn  Hill,  Adele 
Knowlton,  Lillian  Koster,  Frances  Dance,  Gladys  Moffatt, 
Eleanor  McGregor,  Mary  Mclsaac,  Mary  McKenna,  Helen 
Mahon,  Margaret  Madden,.  Marion  C'Connor,  Mary  Oster, 
Doris  Rose,  Mary  Roche,  Marion  Roa^ch,  Henrietta  Willoughby, 
Mary  White. 

The  FoUowing  Pupils  Obtained  Credits  in  Form  I. 

Dorothy  Burlingham — Grammar,  Canadian  History,  Geo- 
graphy. 

Rose  Burns — ^Grammar,  Canadian  History,  Geography. 

Dorothy  Conno'ily — Grammar,  Zoology,  Geography. 

Agnes  Foley — Grammar,  Zoology,  Geography. 

Rose  Hill — Grammar,  Canadian  History,  Geography. 

Gertrude  Regan — ^Grammar,  Zoology,  Geography. 

Loretto  McQuillan — Grammar,  Canadian  History,  Geo- 
graphy. 

Frances  Shannon — ^Grammar,  Canadian  History,  Zoology. 

Josephine  Tilston — Grammar,  Zoology,  Geography. 

Helen  Breen — Grammar,  Geography. 

Lola  Brodeur — Grammar,  Geography. 
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Mabel  Brown — Botany,  Geography. 

Marie  Caruso — 'Grammar,  Geography. 

Augustine  Cosentino — ^Grammar,  Canadian  History. 

Germana  Donato — Grammar,  Geography. 

Margaret  Downey — Grammar,  Geography. 

Marion  Downey — Grammar,  Geography. 

Theresa  Duck— Grammar,  Canadian  History. 

Marjory  Filby — Grammar,  Canadian  History. 

Leona  Seanlan — Grammar,  Geography, 

Bessie  O'Halloran — Grammar,  Geography. 

Teresa  McMahon — Grammar,  Zoology, 

Mary  Nolan — Grammar,  Zoology. 

Monica  McGowan — ^Grammar,  Geography. 

(Helen  Dixon — Grammar. 

Olive  Godin — ^Grammar. 

Rita  Halligan — ^Grammar. 

Gertrude  Hayden — Grammar,  Geography. 

Norma  McLaughlin — Geography. 

Naomi  iReilly — Geography, 

Mildred  Robertson — Geography. 

Muriel  Tester — Grammar. 

Alice  Turton — Zoology. 

Dorothy  Vinton — Zoology. 

Mary  Reuter — Grammar. 

Loretto  Wilcox — Grammar. 

Georgette  Malbeuf — Grammar. 

Eileen  Mohan — Grammar. 

Catharine  Ray — Zoology. 

Dorothy  Rosar — Zoology. 

Beswlts  of  Final  Examinations  in  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography 
for  Candidates  from  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Toronto. 


SHORTHAND  and  COMMERCIAL: 

Honour  Standing— Gertrude  A.  Doyle,  Dartford ;  Viola  A. 
Egan,  Toronto ;  Germaine  Garny,  Toronto. 
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Pass — Mary  A.  Hayes,  O'Connell;  Lucretia  M.  Hinsperger, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  Blanche  M.  Walsh,  Pickering ;  Dorothy  Bras- 
seur,  Toronto. 

SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING: 

Honour  Standing — ^Nellie  Connolly,  Toronto;  Mary  D.  Mc- 
Donald, Little  Current;  Helen  Hirsch,  Jordan  River,  Sask.; 
Gertrude  Bergin,  Providence,  R.I. 

BOOK-KEEPING: 

Pass — Theresa  McDevitt,  Guelph;  Laura  Johnson,  Graven- 
hurst. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Examination  Results,  1923. 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Associateship  Piano    (A.T.C.M.) — ^Honours,  Eileen  Egan. 
Intermediate   Piano — iHonours,   Rose   McCaffrey;   Pass,   Hugh 

Policy. 
Junior  Piano — ^Pass,  Monica  McGowan,  Florence  Eager. 
Primary  Piano- — ^Pass,  Irene  Baxter. 
Elementary   Piano — Honours,    Rita    Halligan;    Pass,    Eileen 

0 'Sullivan. 
Associateship  Vocal — ^Pass,  Eileen  Shannon. 
Intermediate  Vocal- — Honours,  Eileen  Egan. 
Intermediate  Violin — ^Honours,  Gertrude  Bergin. 

THEORY. 

Senior  Grade  Harmony — Pass,  Monica  McNeil,  Florence  Quin- 
lan. 

Senior  Counterpoint — Honours,  Edna  Carroll. 

Senior  History— Honours,  Florence  Quinlan;  Pass,  EdnaCarrolL 

Junior  Grade  Harmony — Honours,  Gertrude  Bergin,  Hilda 
Smith,  Eva  Wells,  Rose  Burke ;  Pass,  Alice  Hayes,  Muriel 
McGuire,  Oarmella  Laforest,  Ina  Carroll,  Teresa  Brown. 
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Junior  Counterpoint — ^Honours,  Gertrude  Bergin;  Pass,  Teresa 
Brown.  • 

Junior  History — Honours!,  Gertrude  Bergin. 

Primary  Grade  Harmony — Honours,  Marie  Crean,  Hermine 
Keller,  Margaret  Charlebois,  Antoinette  Haffey,  Mary 
Fitzgerald,  Maria  Drake;  Pass,  Frances  Shannon,  Irene 
Bradley,  Anita  de  Montrichard,  Alicia  Crean. 

Primary  Rudiments — ^Honours,  Anna  Hanley ;  Pass,  Irene  Brad- 
ley, Helen  Mahon,  Mary  Dunn,  Dorothy  Costello,  Viola 
Lyons,  Gladys  Moffatt,  Mary  Oster. 

Canadian  Academy  and  College  of  Miisic. 

Junior  Grade  Piano— Honours,  Mary  Oster,  Mildred  Robinson ; 
Pass,  Rose  Hayes. 

Primary  Grade  Piano — ^Honours,  Esther  Yavner;  Pass,  Mar- 
garet Gibson. 

Preparatory  Piano — ^First-class  Honours,  Margaret  Gillies,  Hec- 
tor Lyons,  Rose  Staring,  Honours,  Bernice  Perkin,  Flor- 
ence Fenbok,  Emily  de  Montrichard,  Laura  Johnson 
Phyllis  LeGree,  Bessie  Heffering ;  Pass,  Marjory  Norwalk. 

Elementary  Piano — First-class  Honours,  Alexis  Rose;  Honours, 
Margaret  Courtis,  Vivian  Tuttis,  Florence  Walters ;  Pass, 
Monica  Trimble. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Results  of  the  Matriculation  and  Normal  Entrance 
Examination  (Middle  School). 

Note:  The  letter  "C"  written  after  a  subject  denotes  that 
the  candidate  has  obtained  ;a  pass  standing,  or  between  50  and 
59  per  cent,  in  that  subject. 

in.  stands  for  Third  Class  proficiency,  or  between  60  and 
65  per  cent. 

H.  stands  for  Second  Class  proficiency,  or  between  66  and 
74  per  cent. 
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I.  stands  for  First  Class  proficiency,  or  between  75  and 
300  per  cent. 

Mary  Adams — English  Composition  C. 

Florence  Akrey — ^^Composition  C,  Literature  III,  British  His- 
tory III,  Algebra  C,  Physics  II. 

Mary  Andrachuk — Literature  C,  Physics  III. 

Philomene  Bender — Composition  II,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory I. 

Elizabeth  Bowie — Composition  III,  Literature  C,  British  His^ 
tory  C,  Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics 
C,  Chemistry  III, 

Teresa  Boyd — 'Composition  II,  Literature  III,  British  History 
C,  Algebra  C,  Physics  II. 

Velma  Brown — ^Physics  III. 

Blanche  Burns — Composition  C,  Literature  III,  Ancient  History 
C,  Geometry  C,  'Chemistry  11,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Com- 
position III,  French  Authors  II,  French  Composition  III. 

Marie  Considine — Composition  C,  British  History  C. 

Louise  Cox — Composition  II,  Literature  C,  British  History  III, 
Algebra  III,  Physics  III. 

Dympna  Crottie — Composition  I,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory II,  Algebra  II,  Physics  I. 

Ena  Desaulniers' — Composition  II,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory C,  Algebra  I,  Physics  I. 

Maureen  Ellard — Composition  1,  Literature  1,  British  History 
1,  Algebra  C,  Physics  1. 

Mary  Feeney— Composition  I,  Literature  1,  British  History  I, 
Algebra  C,  Ancient  History  I,  Geometry  C,  Physics  II,  Chem- 
istry I. 

Kathleen  Francisco — Composition  C,  Literature  III,  British 
History  C,  Algebra  II,  Physics  I. 

Gladys  Graham — Composition  I,  Literature  III.,  Ancient  His- 
tory C,  Chemistry  C,  French  Authors  C. 

Christine  Guerin — Composition  I,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory I,  Algebra  C,  Physics  I. 
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Dorothy  Harrison — Composition  III,  Literature  III,  British 
History  I,  Algebra  1,  Physiesl. 

Leticea  Healy — Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  I. 

Theresa  Heffernan — Composition  1,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory I,  Algebra  II,  Physics  I,  Latin  Authors  I. 

Lena  Hitchen — Ancient  History  C. 

Catharine  Horahan^ — Composition  II,  Literature  C,  British  His- 
tory III,  Algebra  C,  Physics  II. 

Ena  Howorth — Composition  III,  Literature  11,   Chemistry  C. 

Kathleen  LaRose — Composition  III. 

Helen  Lecours — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British  History 

II,  Algebra  II,  Physics  II. 

Eileen  MacDonald — Composition  I,  Literature  III,  Britisih  His- 
tory III,  Physics  C. 

Eileen  MacMillan — ^Composition  I,  Literature  I,  British  His- 
tory III. 

Grace  Mclnerney — Literature  C,  Physics  III. 
Vera  Mead — Ancient  History  C. 

Gertrude  Molloy — Composition  C,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory C,  Physics  I, 
Rita  Murphy— Composition  I,  Literature  I,  British  History  T. 
Hilda  Nightingale — Algebra  II,  Geometry  III,  Latin  Authors 

III,  Latin  Composition  II,  French  Authors  I. 
Frances  O 'Boyle— ^Composition  C,  Literature  C,  Physics  II. 
Marie  O'Connor — Composition  C,  Literature  C,  Chemistry  I, 

Latin  Composition  C,  French  Authors  II,  French  Composi- 
tion II. 

Mona  O'Neill— Composition  III,  Literature  II,  British  History  C, 
Algebra  II,  Physics  I. 

Margaret  Parke — Composition  III,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory C,  Physics  II. 

Ada  Pinfold — Composition  C,  British  History  C,  Algebra  II, 
Physics  I. 

Marie  Ronon — Composition  III,  Literature  II,  Algebra  II, 
Chemistry  C. 
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Dorothy  Smith — ^Composition  I,  Literature  II,  British  History 
II,  Algebra  II,  Physics  I. 

Margaret  Sweeney — Composition  I,  Literature  II,  British  His- 
tory III,  Algebra  III,  Physics  I. 

Mary  Ufnal — Composition  II,  Literature  II,  British  History  C, 
Algebra  III,  Latin  Authors  C. 

Mary  Ward — Composition  C. 

Gertrude  Whelan — ^Composition  C,  Literature  C,  British  His- 
tory C,  Algebra  C,  Physics  II. 

Catherine  Wigglesworth — Composition  III,  Literature  I,  British 
History  C,  Ancient  History  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics  C,  Chem- 
istry III,  Latin  Authors  I,  Latin  Composition  C,  French  Au- 
thors I,  French  Oompo'sition  III. 

Mary  Williams — ^Composition  II,  Literature  III,  Ancient  His- 
tory C,  Geometry  C,  Chemistry  II,  Latin  Composition  C, 
Latin  Authors  III,  French  Authors  I,  Composition  II. 

Helen  Woods — Composition  III,  Literature  C,  British  History 
C,  Algebra  C,  Physics  C. 

Josephine  Woods — Composition  II,  Literature  III,  British  His- 
tory I,  Physics  I. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School — Examination  Results. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  examinations  the  following  pupils 
of  St.  Joseph's  High  School  have  completed  their  Lower  School 
Course  for  Entrance  to  Normal  Schools :  Madge  Barton,  Alma 
Brown,  Charlotte  Chambers,  Mary  Curtis,  Frances  Ferguson, 
Ursula  Garrity,  Eva  Godin,  Gladys  Heiman,  Margaret  Higgins, 
Lucy  Horahan,  Camilla  Horan,  Mary  Kennedy,  Agnes  Kurtinis, 
Helen  Laplante,  Marion  Lecours,  Margaret  MacDonald,  Mar- 
guerite MacKenzie,  Alleen  McBride,  Margaret  McCann,  Helen 
Meade,  Gertrude  Molloy,  Frances  0 'Boyle,  Madeleine  O'Cal- 
laghan,  Catherine  O'Hanlon,  Mona  O'Neill,  Evelyn  Sauve,  Ger- 
trude Smith,  Geraldine  Stubensey,  Evelyn  Tracey,  Isobel  Trav- 
ers,  Ellen  Wheeler,  Mary  White. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  OBTAINED  CREDITS  IN  FORM  II. 

Kathleen  Boyle— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology,  Latin. 
Velma  Brown— Latin. 

Marion  Burke— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology. 
Marie  Considine— Latin. 

Mary  Crudden — Physiography,  Art,  Botany,  Zoology,  Latin 
Loretto  Driseoll— Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Rita  Ebach— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology. 
Edna  Egar— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology,  Latin. 
Agnes  Ellard— Art,  Botany,  Zoology. 
Helen  Gar iepy— Physiography,  Art,  Latin. 
Anna  MacDonald— Art,  Latin. 

Florence  MacDonald— Physiography,  Arithmetic,  Art,  Latin. 
Elsie  McGee— Art. 

Lourette  Mitchell— Physiography,  Art,  Latin. 
Isobel  Miville— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology,  Latin. 
Mary  Miinro— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology. 
•    Bessie  Nealon— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology. 
Marie  O'Connor— Physiography,  Art. 
Norma  O'Connor— Zoology. 

Elsie  Payne— History,  Physiography,  Art,  Latin. 
Ariel  Quinn— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology,  Latin. 
Evelyn  Richards— Art. 

Anna  Ronan— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology,  Latin. 
Irene  Rose— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology. 
Antoinette  Sirois— Art,  Latin. 
Winnifred  Smith — Physiography,  Art,  Latin. 
Mary  Stephens— Physiography,  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Latin. 
Rita  Sullivan— Physiography,  Arithmetic,  Art,  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany. 
Dorothy  Thomenson — Physiography,  Art,  Latin. 
Georgina  Woods— Physiography,  Art,   Zoology,  Latin. 
Grace  Woods— Physiography,  Art,  Zoology,  Latin. 
Helen  Woods — Latin. 
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TPIE  FOLLOWING  PUPILS  COMPLETED  THE  WORK 

OF  FORM  I. 

Mildred  Arthurs,  Mary  Attallah,  Sylvia  Barry,  Aileen  Ber- 
ney,  Kathleen  Byrne,  Anna  Cavanagh,  Nellie  Chapitis,  Margaret 
Corr,  Mary  Cowan,  Leona  Curtis,  Dorothy  Dempsey,  Inez  Dolan, 
Mary  Doyle,  Helen  Driscoll,  Margaret  Dwyer,  Aileen  Farley, 
Hilda  Foote,  Camilla  Francisco,  Constance  Frigerio,  Edna  Gib- 
son, Margaret  Graham,  Bernice  Gray,  Ena  Harrington,  Cam- 
illa Hurst,  Mae  Jackson,  Doris  Keating,  Helen  Kennedy,  Ger- 
trude Kenny,  Ronona  Laplante,  Winnifred  Lawlor,  Wilma  Mac- 
Gregor,  Faustina  MacKenzie,  Helen  McEvoy,  Grace  McGinn, 
Eva  Marsh,  Elizabeth  Miller,  Winnifred  Parke,  Margaret  Radey, 
Mary  Reilly,  Teresa  Shea,  Mary  Sheridan,  Madeleine  Smith, 
Mary  Smyth,  Laura  Turner,  Kathleen  Williams,  Mary  Young. 

CREDITS  OBTAINED  IN  FORM  L 

Helen  Allen— Canadian  History,  Geography. 

Ruth  Barnett— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

Nellie  Barrack— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

Audrey  Bustin— Geography,  Arithmetic. 

Viola  Bustin— Geography. 

Violet  Cain— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 

Sadie  Campbell— Geography. 

Josephine  Conlin— Geography,  Arithmetic. 

Florence  Cuddahee— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Botany. 

Gertrude  Dewsbury— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Arith- 

tic. 
Nora  Ducie— Canadian  History,  Geography. 
Dorothy   Ferguson— Canadian   History,    Geography,   Arith- 
metic. 
Dorothy  Forrest— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Adele  Eraser- Geography. 
Julienne  Gauthier— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Botany. 
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Teresa  Greenwood— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Helen  Grosse— Geography. 
Alice  Lemyre— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Kathleen  McCaffrey— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Botany. 
Mae  McCann— Geography,  Botany. 

Madeleine  McCauley — Canadian  History,  Geography,  Botany. 
Margaret  McCormick— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Bot- 
any. 
Annie  Marchynuk— Geography,  Botany. 
Irene  Martell— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Belvie  Meehan— Geography,  Arithmetic. 
Josephine  Miller— Geography. 
Evelyn  O'Donnell— Geography,  Botany. 
Jessie  Riley— Geography,  Arithmetic,  Botany. 
Alice  Ragvech— Canadian  History,  Geography. 
Margaret  Sheehan— Geography,  Botany. 
Irene  Taylor— Arithmetic,  Canadian  History,  Geography. 
Cicely  Vignale— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Botany. 
Dorothy  Wheeler— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 
Eileen  Williams— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Botany. 
Edna  Wilson— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 
Margaret  Winnett— Canadian  History,  Geography,  Botany. 
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COMMUNITY  NOTES 

On  Tuesday  morning,  July  31st,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Kidd, 
D.D.,  -assisted  by  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.8.B.,  presided  at  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  Religious  Profession  held  in  the  Convent 
Chapel  when  five  novices  w*ho  had  completed  novitiate  train- 
ing pronounced  their  final  vows  of  Consecration  to  the  Service 
of  God  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Very 
Rev.  Father  O'Reilly,  C.SS.R.,  rector  of  the  Redemptorist 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  delivered  an  inspiring  and  practical  ser- 
mon, stressing  the  fact  that  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  sp^irit  of  Christianity. 
They  only  who  live  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  are  Chris- 
tians in  tlhe  true  sense  of  the  word. 

After  the  ceremony  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Carey,  C.S.P.,  Washington^  D.C. 

The  Sisters  who  made  fijial  Profession  were :  Sister  M.  St. 
Mark  (Agnes  Devaney,  Toronto)  ;  Sister  M.  Dolorosa  (Julia 
McDougall,  Orillia) ;  Sister  M.  St.  Jerome  (Loretto  Hart, 
Orillia) ;  Sister  M.  Eulalia  (Evelyn  Taillon,  Cornwall) ;  Sister 
M.  St.  Bede   (Mary  McGinnis,  Adjala). 

On  July  16th,  two  similar  ceremonies  were  held  in  the 
West,  one  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Prince  Rupert,  where  His 
Lordship,  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Bunoz,  D.D.,  officiated  at  the  profession 
of  Sister  M.  St.  Cyprian  (Marguerite  McKenna,  Adjala),  and 
Sister  M.  Martina  (Inez  Tully,  Toronto);  the  Other  at  the 
Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  where  Sister 
M.  Athanasia  (Elizabeth  Fagen,  Toronto),  was  professed,  the 
Most  Rev.  T.  Casey,  D.D.,  presiding. 
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From  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  we  eopy  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  held  in  our  Convent  Chapel  on  August 
15th : 

''In  the  dim,  stone-gray  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent 
on  St.  Alban  Street,  were  gatihered  this  morning  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  ten  young  ladies  who  were  admitted  as  novices 
in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  oif  St.  Josepih. 

The  bright  rays  of  sunlight  which  slanted  through  the 
blue  .and  red  ,panes  of  the  narrow  stained  glass  windows  seem- 
ed to  come  ifrom  lajioitheir  world ;  for  here  all  was  hushed  and 
dim,,  save  for  the  soft  notes  of  the  organ  and  the  bright  lights 
on  the  altar,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  witii  tall  vaises 
of  rich-coloured  flowers.  Before  it  glow^ed  the  red  light  which 
is  always  burning,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  incense. 

As  the  Sisters'  Choir  sang  softly,  the  procession  entered 
the  Chapel,  led  by  two  small  (girls  in  white,  with  large,  white 
bows  and  wreaths  of  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  in  their  arms 
large  bouquets  of  deep  pink  roses.  Behimd  them  came  other 
"little  angels,"  bearing  between  them  the  baskets  in  which 
were  folded  the  habits  to  be  blessed  by  the  priest.  The  ten 
young  novices  were  all  in  white,  and  over  their  heads  they 
wore  soft  wliite  veils,  caught  with  a  coronet  of  orange  blos- 
soms. Their  white-gloved  hands  were  folded  reverently  as  they 
slowly  approached  the  altar-rail. 

Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Kidd  officiated  at  the  ceremony 
of  reception  and  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B., 
the  Convent  Chaplain.  After  the  Veni  Creator  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  .habiti^,  the  Very  Reverend  J.  Oi'Reiilly,  C.BS.R.,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  director  of  the  lannual  retreats  of  the  Commun- 
ity, preached  the  sermon,  taking  for  his  text :  ' '  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,  'and  my  soul  bath  rejoiced  in  G*od  my  Sa- 
viour. ' ' 
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There  were  present  in  the  saoctuary  besides  the  reverend 
clergy  mentioned,  Rev.  E.  Murray,  C.S.B.,  'Rev.  W.  H.  Brick, 
C.SS.R.,  of  Pittsburg;  Rev.  L.  Minehan,  Rev.  C.  Kehoe,  O.C.C, 
and  Rev,  T.  Manley. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  clear,  siweet  voices  of  the  ehoir  sang 
the  procession  hymn,  and  the  ten  young  ladies  slowly  left  the 
Chapel;  and  with  them  came  the  little  girls  in  white,  bear- 
ing the  habits.  The  stillness  of  the  Chapel  was  unbroken, 
•save  by  the  elear  soprano  voice  which  isang  on  and  on,  and 
the  slight  movements  of  the  congregation. 

When  the  procession  returned  the  novices  were' robed  in 
their  black  habits  and  received  the  names  which  they  would 
use  in  religion.  After  this  cer^imony  the  holy  isacrifice  of  the 
Mass  was  offered  by  Rev.  V.  Hurley,  C.S.B.,  and  the  service 
was  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum.  Slowly  the 
chapel  emptied,  and  the  ceremony  of  reception  into  the  Order 
was  ended. 

The  young  ladies  who  received  the  Habit  of  the  Congrega- 
tion were :  Miss  Kieman,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Sister  Mary  Tere- 
sita;  Miss  Gendron,  Penetang,  Sister  Mary  St.  Julien;  Miss 
Burns,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Sister  Mary  Leonora;  Miss  Guittard, 
Brandon,  Man.,  Sister  Mary  Celsus;  Miss  O'Connor,  Ottawa, 
Sister  Mary  Stanislaus;  Miss  Carey,  Grafton,  Sister  Mary 
Adeline;  Miss  Cave,  Toronto,  Sister  Mary  Rita;  Miss  Devlin, 
Penetang,  Sister  Mary  St.  Marcian;  Miss  McDonald,  Colling- 
wood.  Sister  Mary  Uriel ;  Miss  Kormann,  B.A.,  Toronto,  Sister 

Mary  Alicia.^' 

»     «     «     #     # 

Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XI.,  recoignizing  the  great 
work  being  ac-complished  by  the  Cathoilic  Church  Extension 
Society  of  Canada.,  under  the  leadership  of  its  zealous  Presi- 
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dent,   has   graciously   conferred  upon   him   the   Monsignorial 
honours.     Hearty  coingratulation®,     Right     Rev.     Monsignor 

O'DonneOl. 

*     *     *     *     m 

The  15th  of  August,  1923,  was  the  fiftieth  or  Golden  Anni- 
versary of  Reverend  Sister  M.  Benedicta's  Reception  of  the 
Holy  Habit,  also  the  twenty-fifth,  or  Silver  Jubilee  anniversary, 
of  the  Holy  Profession  of  the  (Reverend  Sisters  M.  Claver, 
Wilfride,  M.  Avila,  M.  Leo  and  M.  Basilla. 

Many  relatives,  former  pupils  and  friends  of  the  Jubilar- 
ians  made  their  way  to  the  Convent  that  day  to  filicitate  them 
on  the  happy  occasion.    Ad  multos  annos. 

Two  students  of  Queen's  University,  Kinigston,  Ontario,  who 
had  spent  their  Summer  vacation  visiting  friends  in  South 
America,  called  at  the  Convent  and  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  their  holiday  in  that  southern  country. 

In  her  letter  to  Reveirend  Mother  introducing  them,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Smith  (Mercy  Powel)  of  Guayaquil,  said,  "I  am  sending 
you  two  little  wooden  Indians  made  by  the  Euciadorean  prison- 
ers in  Quito,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  how  the  Indians  in 
the  country  dress.  Make  our  friends  tell  you  all  about  Euca- 
dor  and  your  two  devoted  girls,  Mercy  and  Ivy. ' ' 
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Sea-blue  lie  yonder  waters  while  the  sun 
Aflame,  in  orange  light  controls  the  sky; 
And   'twixt  my  windoAV  and  that  glow  on  high, 

Lost  in  it,  swing  tree-branches,  whereof  none 

Misses  its  orange-green.     A  shower  has  spun 

For  these  a  misty  brightness.     "These,"  I  cry, 
"Wet,  gold-entangled,  miy  best  gaze  defy. 

The  things  of  earth  lie  nearest,  every  one." 

In  the  dropped  igold  of  Heaven  they  shine  serene 
In  untold  loveliness, — The  waters  swell, 

For  we  must  cross  their  violet-blue  to  reach 
The  city  of  our  love.     Life's  passing-bell 

Rings  like  arrival  at  owrhoiQ^^nseen ; 

Our  Holy  City  waits  beyond  the  beach. 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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Our  lives  ought  to  be  as  pure  las  snow-field's,  where  our  f oot- 
steps  leave  a  mark  but  not  a  stain. — Madiame  Swetohine. 


A  little  philosophy  inelineth  a  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 
depth  in  philosOiphy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion. — 
Bacon. 


You  eannot  prevent  the  birds  of  sadness  from  flying  over 
yonr  head,  but  yon  may  prevent  them  from  stopping  to  build 
nests  in  your  hair. — Ohinesie'  Proverb. 


Life  passes,  richesi  fly  away,  populiarity  is  fieMe,  the  senses 
'decay,  the  world  ehanges,  friends  die.  One  alone  is  true  to 
US;  One  alone  can  be  true;  One  alone  can  be  all  things  to  us; 
One  alone  caai  supply  our  need. — Newman. 


"STANDARD"  KITCHEN  EQUIPHIEN 


For  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS  and    INSTITUTIONS 


Ranges 
Broilers 
Steam  Cookers 
Potato  Peelers 
Dishwashers 
Sinks 

Steam  Tables 
Coffee  Urns 
Kitchen  Tools 
and  Utensils 


Bakers'  and 

Confectioners' 

Supplies 

Ice  Cream 
Machinery 

Lanndry 
Stoves  and 
Dryers 


If  you  have  not  received  our  New  Catalogue  No.  4,  please  send  for  one. 


Geo.  Sparrow  &  Oo.,'!t^:;?;ront 
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Wm.  Rowntree  &  Sons 

(Established  46  years) 

Butchers  and 
Grocers 

'    Hotel,  Institution  and  Restaurant 
Trade  Supplied 

;  Fresh  Country   Produce  a  specialty 

2883-2885  Dundas  St.  W. 

Toronto 


Phone  Ran.  1977 


Established  1866 
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MYERS-fOSTER 

8ye  Sight  SpeeiaUstf 

746    YONGE  ST 

Just  South  of  Bloor 

ALL  WORK  DONE  ON  PREMISES 

Occulists'  Prescriptions  Accurately 

and  Promptly  Fiiled  by 

Expert  Workmen 

EYES  EXAMINED  BY   APPOINTMENT 

BURTON  J.  MYERS, 

Proprietor 
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'*  Pure  and  -white 

and 
Shortens  righf 

GUNNS    LIMITED 
West  Toronto 
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J.  &  A.  AZ!Z 

Wholesale    Importers    of 

Fancy     Goods 

and 

Dry    Goods 

Everything  in 
Religious  Articles 

146  Wellington  St.  West 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
Phone  Adel.   1482 
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Dr. 

Phone  Main  4270 

PRIVATE   BRANCH    EXCHANGE 

H.  H.   Halloran 

FOR  QUATJTY  AND  PRICE 
SEE 

H)entiet 

Medland  Bros. 

Limited 

Room  4-01-2 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

22  College  Street 

*       *       * 

Phone  Ran.  0103 

78-75  Front  Street  East, 
TORONTO          -           -        ONT. 
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The  Vivid  Electric 
Lamp  Co. 

70  Lombard  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Distributors  of 


'Vivid"  Lamps  and 
Betsy  Brown"  Electric  Irons 

PHONE 

D.  J.  McSWEENY 
Main  3560 


The  Finest  of 

New  Fur  Styles 


Those  who  find  an  irresistible  appeal  in 
beautiful  furs  should  not  fail  to  visit 
our  showrooms.  Here  are  gathered,  in  all 
their  lustrous  beauty,  the  most  exquisite 
collection  of  furs  in  the  season's  most 
becoming  styles.  Included  are  imported 
Parisian  and  New  York  models — together 
with  the  finest  achievements  of  our  own 
skilled     designers. 

See  this  magnificent  display  at  once. 
Note,  too,  the  exceptional  values  repre- 
sented   throughout    our   store. 


SELLERS  -  G0U6H  FUR  CO., 

LIMITED 

J   244-250     Yonge     Street,     Toronto 
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PARKES,  McVITTIE  &  SHAW 

Insurance  Brokers 


509-513  Confederation  Life  Bldg. 

4  Richmond  St.  E.,  -  TORONTO 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 

GEO.   A.  CALVERT 

CITY  AGENT 

31  SCOTT  STREET 
Phones  Adelaide  2740-2741 


Royal  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Continental  Ins.  Co. 
Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Alliance  Ins.  Co. 
British  North  Western  Ins.  Ck). 
London  &  Lancashire  Guarantee  &  Ac- 
cident Company. 
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MARTIN  NEALON 


Electric  Wiring 
and  Repairs 


342    HURON   STREET 

Phone  Trinity  1650. 
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All  the  Latest  Magazines  and 
Newspapers. 

Paul  Mulligan 

Dealer   in 

Stationery  and  Fancy 
— Goods,  Cigars, — 
Cigarettes,   Tobaccos 


Agent   for   Butterick    Patterns. 


532  Yonge  St.        Toronto 
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St.  Michael's  College 

TORONTO,       -       ONTARIO 

FEDERATED  WITH  THE 

University  of  Toronto 


COURSES 


Arts,  High  School,  Commercial 

FOR  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO  THE  SUPERIOR 
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Salads ! 

The  success  of  the  salad  depends  on  the  dressing. 

COSGRAVE'S  PURE  MALT  VINEGAR 

certainly  improves  any  salad.     It  is  made  from  the  choicest 
materials,  and  is  properly  aged  in  the  wood. 

The  full  flavor  of  Cosgrave's  Pure    Malt   Vinegar   means 
greater  economy  as  v^rell  as  greater  satisfaction  in  cookery. 

Sold  by  your  grocer  in  sealed  bottles  only 

Made  and  guaranteed  100%  pure  by 

TORONTO    VINEGAR    WORSCS   LIMITED 

TORONTO 
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J.  A.  KNOX 

1 

Trinity    1454             1 

&  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
ROSARIES,  SCAPULAR  MEDAIiSt 

Dr.  J.  RYAN 

8<:;apular  lockets,  etc. 

Soldbt 

Jewellery,  Stationery  and  Religious 

Goods    Dealers    Through>out 

Canada. 

Factories : 
169  Richmond  Street 

Bank  of  CommeiTe  Bldg. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

53»  Bloor  Street  West 

and  SOREL,  QUE. 

The  Very  Best 

Sporting  iGoods 


'iVf 


Baseball  Football 

Tennis 

Golf,  Etc. 

# 

Catalogue  on  request 

PERCY  A.  McBRIDE 

343-345  Yonge  Street 

Toronto 
Phone  Adel.  6449 


Ironing  Department  for  Sheets, 
Table  Covers,  Pillow  Slips,  Towels, 
Napkins  and  Spreads,  Etc. 

NEW  METHOD  LAUNDRY  CO. 

LTD. 

"We  Know  How" 

VISITOKS  WELCOME 
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EstabHshed    1856 


P.  BURNS  &  CO.,  Limited 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

COAL    AND    WOOD 

Head  Office:  50-52  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto 

Office  and  Yards  -  -  Telephone  Main  0 1 3 1  and  0 1 32 

Bathurst  St.  Phone  Adel.  1 968  &  1 996     -  Logan  Ave.  Phone  Ger.  0151 

Princess  St.  Phone  Main  0 1 90  -         -         Dupont.  Phone  Hill.  1 825 

Morrow  Ave.,  Phone  Junction  8786. 
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Kenwojod   7804. 


O.  GANNON 

WHOLESALE  BUTCHER 


FINEST 
QUALITY 

OF 
MEATS 


23  MARGUERETTA  STREET 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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F.  P.  Weaver  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

WHOLESALE 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous 

COAL  AND  COKE 

(Smokeless) 


lioyal  Bank  Bldg., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Eastei-u  Touiiships  Bank  Bldg., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Bank  of  Hamilton  Bldg., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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Universally  Known  For  Its  Mild  Sweet  Flavor 
— Always  Uniform 


Swiffs  Premium  Ham 


Swift  CQRQdiQri  Co.  umited 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Edmonton 
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Phone  M.0  52  6 

N.  J.  Phelan 

Painter  & 
Decorator 

133  Queen  St.  East 
TORONTO       -      ONT- 
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WASHING    AND    lEONING   MACHINES  'FOR 
USE    IN   PRIVATE   HOMES 

.  THE  CANADIAN  IRONER 

will  do  in  one  hour  what  it  requires  half  a  day 
to   do   by   hand,    and   does   it   better. 

One  Hour's  Work:      2  table  cloths,  8  dinner 
napkins,   1   lunch  cloth,   3  sheets,  4  pillow  cases, 
1    bed    spread,    12    towels,    4    doilies,    1    centre 
piece,   2  pair  curtains,   1  dresser  scarif,  20  hand- 
kerchiefs,   12    pair    Hose,    2    kitchen    aprons,    2 
rompers,    2    suits    men's    underwear,    2    suits    la- 
dies'   underwear,    4    night    gowns    and    pyjamas. 
Ironing   a   Pleasure.        Life    Easier. 
Let  ns  tell  you  about  it. 
MEYER     BROS., 
101   Queen  East.  Phone  Main   5211. 
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"EVERYTHING  for  the 

STEAM    LAUNDRY" 

Laundry  Soap 

Washing  Soda 

Supplies 

Machinery 

THE   BEAVER   SOAP  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

C.   D.  EDGAR,  W.  G.  FRASER,  H.    L-  HOWARD, 

SECRETARY  PRCStOKNT  VICE  -PRES. 


Telephone  Main  8123  Limited 
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ICE 

SAVES 
FOOD 

It  keeps  the  lettuce  crisp,  the  butter  hard,  the  meat  in 
prime  condition,  the  milk  sweet  and  pure.  It  eliminates 
waste;  it  saves  time  and  trouble. 

Seven  fully -equipped  stations  throughout  the  city 
enable  us  to  give  you  an  unexcelled  service. 
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*"(B^e  House  ofQomforf* 


Toronto's  most  homelike  Ho- 
tel, situated  opposite  the  Union 
Depot. 

Immediately  acoessible  to  the 
theatres  and  shopping  district. 
Five  minutes  to  steamboats, 
making  it  very  convenient  for 
transient  guests. 

Herbert  M.  (Doc)  McCarthy, 

Manager 
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Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber 

Doors,  Sash  Flooring 

and  Interior  Trim 

evebything  in  wood  for 
Any  Class  Of  Building 


John  B.  Smith  &  Sons 

Limited 

Head  Office,  Factory  and  Yard: 
STRACHAN  AVENUE 

Branch  Yard: 
DUNDAS  and  ST.  HELEN'S  Ave. 

ESTABLISHED  1851 


^: 


V^t\tif\\rxvvi  ilatn  1034 
Prtnat?  iEtirtuarii 

3F.  JJosar 


IHn  &I|prb0tjrnr  ^trrrt 

(Cor.  Shuter  Street) 


Phone  Hillcrest  8337 


Chas.  A.  Connors 


Funeral   Director 
and  Embalmer 


106  Avenue  Rd.    -    Toronto  ,  On 
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'OR  laundry  operators  who  work  only  for  the  best  results  in  ap- 
pearance, texture,  color  and  added  life  to  the  wash,  the  use  of 


This  Trade  Mark 


'Wpaaaotte* 


•h     ttttmut    VH 


Ot  1  a.  ?onl  Ci 


in  every  package 


makes  a  special  appeal. 

This  quality  laundry  soda  has  such  a  quick  na- 
tural yet  withal  so  gentle  cleaning  taction  that  it 
thoroughly  emulsifies  body  greases  and  quickly  re- 
leases dirt  and  foreign  matter,  leaving  the  clothes 
sweet  smelling  and  sanitary  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  fabrics. 

Ask  your  supply  man. 


The  J.  B,  Ford  Co.    Sole  Mnfrs.    Wyandotte,  Mich. 


TN  Canadian  schools  there 
-■•  are  7,500  Underwoods, 
and  1,050  of  all  other 
makes  combined. 

And  in  offices  everywhere 
theUnderw^ood  is  supreme. 

Our  Employment  Depart- 
ment supplied  typists  for  10,000  positions  la^year. 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.  LTD. 

Underwood  Bldg.         135  Victoria  Street  TORONTO 
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LOYOLA  COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Preparatory,  High   School   and   College 
Courses,  leading  to  B. A.  Degree 
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NEW  BUILDINGS 


SPACIOUS  PLAYING-FIELDS 


FOR    PROSPECTUS   APPLY    TO 


^ 


THE  RECTOR 

Loyola  College,  Sherbrooke  St.  West  Montreal.  Canada 
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LEMAITRE'S   PHARMACY 

NOTED    FOR 

Genuine  Medicines, 
Absolutely  Pure  Drugs 

AND  RELIABLE    PRESCRIPTION    WORK 

A    FULL  LINE    OF 

Sick  Room  Requisites  and  Toilet  Goods 

Prompt  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 

256  Queen  St.  West        Toronto 


DR.  W.  J.  WOODS 

.  • .  SDentiat  .  ■ . 

2  Bloor  Street  East 
Phone  Ran.   3258. 


For  Infants,  Invalids,  the  Aged 

and  Travellers 

A  Safe  and  complete  Food  Product  for 
Infants  and  Invalids  which  elimlnatee 
the  dangers  of  milk  infection. 

The  basis  of  "Horlick's  Malted  Milk" 
Is  pure,  full  cream  milk  combined  with 
the  extracts  of  malted  grain  reduced  to 
powder  form. 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  CO. 


Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


Montreal,  Can. 
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BOND  STREET 


TORONTO 


This  fine  Hospital  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
It  was  founded  in  1892.  Its  excellent  record  in  both  medical 
and  surgical  lines  has  made  it  known  throughout  the  Dominion 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Patients  come  from 
near  and  far  to  benefit  by  its  medical  staff,  its  nursing  Sisters, 
and  its  skillful  nurses.  Its  surgical  wing  is  unsurpassed  in 
equipment.  On  March  19,  1912,  a  magnificent  Medical  wing 
was  opened  to  150  patients,  who  took  possession  of  the  new 
wards  and  private  suites.  The  Hospital  is  within  a  drive  of 
ten  minutes  from  the  Union  Station,  and  but  a  block  away 
from  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  some  of  whose  priests  act  as  chap- 
lains to  the  Hospital.  The  Hospital  has  a  pleasant  outlook  se- 
cured by  the  beautiful  grounds  and  trees  of  churches  in  the 
vicinity.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  Community  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
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Royal  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 

OF  ENGLAND 


Largest  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  the  World, 


PERCY  J.  QUINN 

Local  Manager. 


WM.  A.  LEE  &  SON 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
26  VICTORIA  STREET,  -  -  TORONTO 

Phone  Main  6000  Residence  Phone  Park  667 


Fruit   and   Vegetables    Solicited 


BBANCH 
WAEEHOUSES: 

SUDBURY, 

NORTH  BAY, 

COBALT, 

and 
TIMMINS. 


Kef  erences : 

Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia 

King  and 

Victoria 

and    Commercial 
Agsncies. 


SEND   FOR 

SHIPPING 

STAMP 


WE  GET  YOU  BEST  PRICES 

Our  facilities  enable  us  to  realize  top  prices  at  all  times  for  your 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  general  produce.  Aside  from  our  large 
connection  on  the  Toronto  market,  we  have  established  branch 
warehouses,  with  competent  men  in  charge,  at  Sudbury,  North 
Bay,  Cobalt  and  Timmins,  In  time  of  congestion  on  the  Toronto 
market,  we  have  a  ready  outlet  through  these  branches.  We 
never  have  to  sacrifice  your  interests. 


Peters^  Duncan  Limited 


88  FRONT  ST.  EAST, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  LILIES 


ST.  ALBAN  STREET,  TORONTO. 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

— FOR— 

Young  Ladies  and  Little  Girls 

St.  Joseph's  College  is  Affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Through  the 
Federated  College  of  St.  Michael. 

St.  Joseph's  Curricula: 

1 — College  Course  of  Four  Years — Classical,  Moderns,  English,  and  History, 
and  General  Courses,  lea-ding  to  Degrees. 

2 — The  Collegiate  Course  (Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools),  in  which 
pupils  are  prepared  for  Honour  and  Pass  Matrlculaition,  for  Entrance 
to  Faculty  of  Education  and  Normal  School. 

3 — The  Academic  Course.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  paid  to  Modern 
Languages,  Music,  Expression,  Art,  and  Needlework.  In  this  Depart- 
ment students  are  prepared  for  Music  Examinations  (Instrumental 
and  Vocal)  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music. 

4 — ^The  Commercial  Course  (Affiliated  to  the  Dominion  Business  College) 
prepares  students  for  Commercial  Certificates  and  for  Diplomas  in 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

5 — The  Preparatory  Course  includes  the  usual  Elementary  Subjects,  also 
French,  Drawing,  Plain  Sewing,  Physical  Culture,  and  Singing. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to 

THE    MOTHER    SUPERIOR. 
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VOL.  XII. 


No.  3 


Smartly  Shod 

Wliether  it  be  for  Sjports,  afternoon  or  evening  wear,  you'll 
find  the  smartest  interpretations  of  the  mode  at  Simpson's. 

Sturdy  brogues  of  brown  or  blactk  calf  for  siports — chick  pa- 
tent leather  with  intricate  cut-outs  for  any  daytime  occasion — 
soft  satin  for  evening  wear — they're  all  here  in  various  fas-cinat- 
iug  models. 


THE  "COLLEGE." 

An  a!ll  patent  straight  mo- 
del Oxford  with  Scotch 
brogue  extension  sole  and 
low  flange  heel.  Smart  per- 
forated toe  cap  with  2  rows 
stitching  and  pieot  edges. 
Widths  A  to  D.    $8.00. 


THE  "CAVALIER." 

For  afternoon  wear  one 
might  choose  a  patent  Slip- 
per with  three  straps  bound 
in  silk,  crossing  and  button- 
ing on  each  side.  Low  Span- 
ish covered  heel  and  turn 
soles.  Widths  AA  to  D. 
$9.00. 


Rifert  Simpson  ^^P^^ 


SECOND    FLOOR 
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Alumnae  nnh  Frtmha 


PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION  OF  ONE  DOLLAR 


TO 


St.  Joseph's  College 

St.   Alban's   Street,  Toronto 

=====  FOR  


Published  Quarterly 

JUNE 
SEPTEMBER 
DECEMBER 

MARCH 

Single  Copies,  30  Cents 


SEND    TO-DAY!    subscribers  kindly 

send  prompt  notice 
of  change  of  address  TO  THE  COLLEGE 


CONTENTS    ON  PAGES    1    AND   2 
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Some  of  the  Smart  Knitted  Things 

The  Outdoor  Girl 
Will  Find  At  Murray- Kay's 


Knitted  Suit — 2  piece — ^is  extreme- 
ly smart  in  Sand  color  with  plain 
skirt  with  elastic  at  the  waist. 
The  single-breasted  coat  has  high 
turned-back  collar  and  loose  cuff 
sleeves.  Brown  bands  the  skirt 
bottom,  collar  and  sleeves. 
Priced  most  moderately  at  $10.75 

C?happy  Cardigans  to  wear  with 
the  sports  skirt.  Made  with 
high  convertible  collar,  Sand  and 
Brown  in  brushed  wool  at  $10, 
and  in  Brushed  Alpaca  at  $15. 

Skating  Sets,  hat  with  softly-roll- 
ing brim  and  long  scarf  in  Brush- 
ed Alpaca.  A  smart  combination 
in  Grey,  Navy  or  Tan,  priced  at 
$12.50  set. 


Scarfs  of  wool  are  long  and  come 
in  a  number  of  colors  and  stripes. 
"Curleyo"  very  new,  long  and 
smart. 


Gloves  warm  English  Woolsey 
brushed  wool  gauntlets,  eome  in 
Sand,  Grey,  Beaver  and  White 
with  bands  of  contrasting  colors 
on  the  cuffs.  Sizes  6  to  7^,  priced 
pair,  $1.25. 


Hose,  heavy  wool,  three-quarter 
hose  with  turnover  top,  are  in  hea- 
ther mixtures  with  patternings  on 
the  cuffpart.    $2.50  to  $4.00  pair. 

Long  Hose  in  Scotch  wool  with 
large  sport  checks  in  contrasting 
tints.    $6.50  and  $7.50. 

Good  range  in  sizes  in  each  of 
these  stockings. 


MURRAY-KAY 

Company,  Limited 
King  and  Victoria  Streets,  Toronto 
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P.  J.  HAYES 

CONTRACTOR 

for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Plumbing 

Estimates  Furnished       Jobbing  Promptly  Attended  To 

1245  Queen  Street  West        Phone  Lake.  1923 


OAKITE 

Properly  Called 

The  Universal  Cleaner 

Represents  new  principle 

in  cleaning. 

Most  efficient  and    economical 

cleaning  material  known. 

For  use  in  all  departments. 

Manujactured  by 

Oakley   Chemical    Oompany 

22  Thames  Street,  New  York  City 

Chas.  P.  Murphy 

Representative 
88  Dominion  St.,  Toronto 

Write  for  Booklet  1130-R,  ''Use  the 
Oakite  in  Institutions." 
Prompt  Delivery. 

Goods  Warehoused  in  Toronto. 


The  Club  Coffee 

COMPANY 

SPECIALISTS  Iir 

Fine  Coffees  &  Teas 


Importers,    Boasters    and    Blenders 

TOEOKTO,  ONT, 

Take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
steady  increase  of  their  business  has 
forced  them  to  secure  larger  premises. 

In  a  large,  new  warehouse  built  by 
them,  the  most  up-to-date  roasting  and 
grinding  machinery  has  been  installed, 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  have  facili- 
ties on  hand  to  render  exceptional 
service. 

A  specialty  is  made  of  supplying 
large    institutions. 

THE     NEW     ASDBESS 

240  Church  St.,  Toronto 

Telephone  Main   0173. 
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J.  M.  J.  A.  T. 

Under   the    Invocation    of    Our    Mother   of    Perpetual    Help 

THE  REDEMPTORIST  FATHERS 

HAVE  INISTITUTBD  A  OAiMPAIGN  TO  RAISE 

$750.000.00 

FOR  THE   ERECTION  OF 

College,  Novitiate,  Seminary 

FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF 

Redemptorist  Missionaries  for  the  Dominion  of   Canada 


All  Friends  of  the  Fathers  Are  Urged  to  Help. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $1,000.00  or  more,  will  be  engraved  on 
a  Bronze  Tablet  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  College, 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $100.00  or  more,  will  .be  engraved  on  Parch- 
ment, and  hung  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Chaj)el. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $10.00  or  more,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  above  Donors,  will  be  enclosed  in  a  Silver  Heart  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  Altar. 


These  Benefactors  will  share  in  all  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  the  Fathers 
and  Brothers  of  the  Province. 

They  will  be  remennbered  in  all  our  Masses  every  day. 

Every  Sunday  a  Special  High  Mass  will  be  offered  for  them  and  their  Intention 
at  the  College,  Novitiate  and  Seminary  when  these  Institutions  are 
erected. 


Offerings  may  be  made  in  m:emory  of  the  Dead. 


All  Donations  May  Be  Given  or  Sent  to 

The  Very  Rev.  A.  T.  Coughlin,  C.SS.R.,  Provincial 

141  McCauI  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

^^  " 
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LAWLOR'S 
BREAD 


HOME-MADE  BREAD 

Toasts  to  delicate  crispness  that  makes  one 
slice  an  invitation  for  another.      .*.     .*.     .*. 


Bread    of    the  Very    Best  Quality 

TWENTY  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 


LAWLOR  BREAD  CO. 

HERBERT  LAWLOR.  Prop. 
Phone  Gerrard  233 1  1 1  -25  Oavies  Ave. 

TORONTO 


^ 


J 
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VI  ST.  JOSEPH   LILIES 


Phone  Ken.  7815 

J.  J.  GLYNN 

Sheet  Metal,  Slate,  Tile,  Tar  and  Gravel  Roofer 

Skylights,  Ventilators,  and 

Metal  Windows 

ESTIMATES   GIVEN 


Office  and  Factory 

53-57  Margueretta  St.  -  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  2342  and  Main  1475 

HIGGIIMS&  BURKE 

LIMITED 

Wholesale  Grocers 

and   Importers 

31  and  33  Front  St.  East  Toronto,  Canada 

Please  Patbonize  Oxnt  Advebtisebs 


6T.  JOSEPH  LILIES  VII. 


JOHN  J.   FEE 


Wholesale  Butter  i  [ggs 


Special  Attention   to  Table   Butter 
and   New   Laid   Eggs 


64  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO 

ONTARIO 
Telephone:    Adelaide  0133 

PiXASB   PATBOIfIZE   Oxnt   AOVKXTISEBS 
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ST.   JOSEPH   LILIES. 


Outstanding  Features  of  Our 

Service  to  Science  Teachers 

Highest  Grade  Apparatus 
Comparatively  Low  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment  from  Stock 


If  you  have  not  received 
our  Science    Catalogue^ 
write  for  a  copy  at  once. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LTD, 

School  Equipment  of  All  Kinds 
215  VICTORIA  STREET         ::        TORONTO 


Established  1840 


Canada's  Oldest  Music 
House 


APPEALING— 

to  all  who  love  the  finest  of  things 
musical,  the 

NORDHEIMER 
GRAND 

entirely  fulfills  that  desire  for  an 
instrument  supremely  beautiful  in 
tone,  and  case  architecture. 

NORDHEIMER 

PIANO  AND  MUSIC  CO.,  LIMITED 

220  Yonge  St.  Cor.  Albert 
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ST.  JOSEPH  LILIES 


Christie  Biscuits 


arp:  the 


Puri 


ure  roods 


OVER  500  VARIETIES 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


Try  a  Good  Thing 

Every  bottle  of  Acme  Dairy 
Milk  is  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome.  It  is  pasteuriz- 
ed to  make  it  doubly  safe. 
A  high-class  dairy  with  a 
high-class  product,  and  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
milk. 

*    ♦    * 

Acme  Dairy 

Telephone  HiUcrest  0152. 
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imuimmaiBmma 


Adel:l262       Park  3934     Gerr90Z4F 

O'HMRN  &  SONS 

PAINTING  and  DECORATING  ; 


CONTRACTORS 


Signs 


OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION 


249  Queen  St.  West 


/?^ 


^ 


Phones 
Hillcrest  8316-8317 

CULLITON'S 


Prompt  and  Efficient 
Service  Day  and  Night 

Limousine 
Touring   Cars 

431  Spadina  Rd. 


'J 
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HOSPITALS 
IMURSES 
SCHOOLS 
COIMVENTS 
ORPHANAGES 
SEMINARIES 

Patronize  Us 

FOR 


\: 


LIMITED 

256  McCaul  Street 
TORONTO,  Ont. 

519  Centre  Street 

CALGARY,  Alta. 

Mail  or  Phone  Orders, 

or 

Ask  for  Our  Representative  to  Call 


DRUGS 

SURGICAL  DRESSINGS 
SUAGICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
HOSi'iTALEQUIPME/IIS 
WHEEL  CHAIRS 
TRUSSES 
ETC.,  ETC. 


■J 
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Phone  R.  6855       Purity  Our  Motto 

HUNT'S 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Marmalades,    Jams 
and  Jellies 

The  Choicest  of  Fruits  used 
in  our  Goods 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  your 
institution 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAVE 
MONEY 

324  Gerrard  Street  East 

TORONTO 


^ 


r^ 


Phone  Adel.  5050 

Brodie 
Optical  Company 

Prescription  Opticians 

Special  prices  to 
all  Schools  and 
—  Institutions  — 

Room  414  —  Ryrie  Building 

Cor.  Shuter  and  Yonge  Sts. 

Toronto 


'^ 
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For 

Catholic  Goods 

of  all  kinds 
Try 

Toronto's  New  Sfore 


THE 


Canada  Church  Goods 

Company,  Ltd. 

149  CHURCH  STREET 
Toronto 


^ 


=^ 


Demand  Tip  Top 
Brand 

FRUITS   and 
VEGETABLES 

Direct  from  Manufacturer  to 
Consumer 

Drop  us  a  card  and  our 
Salesman  will  call 

Hyslop  &  Sons 

Greensville,   Ont. 

PHONE  63w  DUNDAS,   ONT. 
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REED  FURNITURE 

Children's  Vehicles 


Express  Wagons 
Doll  Cabs 

For  Sale  by  all  First  Class  Dealers 

TheGendron  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

Toronto 


tF 
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Dr.  Porter 


DENTIST 


CORNER 

Mississauga  and  West  St. 

ORILLIA  ONTARIO 


LUX 


PURE  Essence  of  Soap  in  flakes 
—  for  Shampoo,  Hair  Wash, 
Bath  or  Toilet.  Dissolves  readily 
in  hot  water,  forms  a  foamy,  cream- 
like  lather  which  cannot  injure 
the  daintiest  hands — leaves  the 
hands  soft  and  glossy — inviigora-tes 
the  scalp. 

At  All  Grocers 


^ 


Lever  Bros.,  Limited 


TORONTO 


^ 
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The    washing    of    walls    and 
painted  woodwork  of 

CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

COLLEGES 

and 

RELIGIOUS 
ACADEMIES 

is  a  Special  Feature  of  Our 
Service 

May   we  submit   a   Tender  for 
your  Requirements 

Canadian  Cleaning  Co.  Ltd. 

23  Scott  St.        M.  6016-6017 

J.    E.    O'FAURELL,   MGR. 


:^ 
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RYRIE  BROS. 

LIMITED 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Diamond  Merchants 
and  Silversmiths 


A  Special  Department  for 
Class  and  School  Pins 


Dr.  R.  J.  McGahey 


DENTIST 


45  Bond  Street 


Main  0309 


Educational 


Suppl 


les 


Furniture,  Blackboards, 

Science  Apparatus,   Primary 

Materials,  Art  Materials, 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


Write  us 

McKay  School  Equipment  Ltd. 

266  Adelaide  St.  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 


tf"'- 


Dr  Harold  J.  Murphy 

DENTIST 


Room  41 
2  Bloor  Street  East 
Toronto 
Phone  Rab.  6444. 
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Books  for  Every  Catholic  Library 

IK  OUB  LADY'S  LIBBABY.     Character  Studies  of  tbe  Women  of  the  Old  Testament.     By 

Judith  F.  Smith.  With  a  Foreword  by  Dom  Savinien  Louismet,  O.S.B.  With 
Frontispiece.      $1.50. 

SFONSA  CHBZSTI.  Meditations  on  the  Beligious  Life.  By  Mother  St.  Paul,  Religious 
of  the  Retreat  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  House  of  Retreats,  Birmingham.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.      $1.00. 

MATEB  CHBISTI.  Meditations  on  Our  Lady.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.   Joseph  Rickaby,    S.J.      $1.50. 

OBTUS  CHBISTI  Meditations  for  Advent.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,   S.J.      $1.75. 

PASSIO  CHBISTI.  Meditations  for  Lent.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,    S.J.      $1.90. 

LUMEN  CHBISTI.     Meditations  for  Easter-Tide.     By  Mother  St.  Paul.     With  a  Preface 
by   the   Rev.   Joseph   Rickaby,    S.J.      $1.75. 
These  Meditations  are  Doctrinal  and   Practical. 

DONA  CHBISTI.  Meditations  for  Ascension-tide.  Whitsun-tide,  and  Corpus  Christi. 
By  Mother  St.  Paul.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,   S.J.      $1.75. 

CANON  SHEEHAN  OF  DONEBAILE.  The  Story  of  An  Irish  Patriot  Priest  as  Told 
Chiefly  by  Himself  in  Books,  Personal  Memoirs,  and  Letters.  By  Herman  J. 
Heuser,  D.D.,  Overbrook  Seminary.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  $3.50. 
Dr.  Heuser  has  painted  the  true  portrait  of  his  saintly  friend,  as  a  man,  as  a 
priest  and  pastor  of  souls,  and  as  a  cultured  and  famous  author. 

THE  BETROTHAL  OF  FELICITY.  A  Novel.  By  Florence  Drummond,  Author  of  "An 
American  Wooing"    and   "The  Castle   of  Fortune."      $2.00. 

The  story  is  the  love  tale  of  Felicity  L«as<!elles  and  Bernard  Baillie.  It  is,  pri- 
marily, a  spiritual  romance,  in  which  the  unseen  relationship  with  eternal  truth 
is  shown  to  be  the  deepest  need  in  every  separate  soul.  Union  with  truth,  and 
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Social  vicissitudes  consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution  brought  into  contact 
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Behold  a  silly,  tender  babe, 

In  freezing  winter  night. 
In  homely  manger  trembling  lies, 

Alas!  a  piteous  sight. 
The  inns  are  full,  no  man  will  yield 

This  little  pilgrim  bed; 
But  forced  he  is  with  silly  beasts 

In  crib  to  shroud  his  head. 
Despise  him  not  for  lying  there; 

First  what  he  is  inquire : 
An  orient  pearl  is  often  found 

In  depth  of  dirty  mire. 
Weigh  not  his  crib,  his  wooden  dish, 

Nor  beasts  that  by  him  feed ; 
Weigh  not  his  mother's  poor  attire, 

Nor  Joseph's  simple  weed. 
This  stable  is  a  prince's  court, 

The  crib  his  chair  of  state; 
The  beasts  are  parcel  of  his  pomp, 

The  wooden  dish  his  plate. 
The  persons  in  that  poor  attire 

His  royal  liveries  wear; 
The  Prince  himself  is  come  from  heaven: 

This  pomp  is  prized  there. 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL. 
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THE  WATCHMAN  ON  THE  TOWER 

By  Rev.  A.  E.  Btjkke,  P.A.  , 

IT  may  be  a  pure  coincidence,  and  then  again,  it  may  not, 
that  two  Milanese, — strong,  intrepid,  siplendidly  endowed 
men, — have,  in  the  disposition  of  Providence,  lately  come 
to  Rome,  to  captain  the  two  great  divisions  of  organized  so- 
ciety, the  Church  and  the  State;  and,  soirely,  both  of  them  in 
hard,  distressing  circumstances,  have  done  the  work  of  strong, 
intrepid,  able  men,  aye,  aided  too,  by  the  strength  which, 
coming  from  above,  is  a  grace  of  state  generously  afforded 
by  that  same  Providence  which  manded  them  hither.  They 
are  operating  in  entirely  different  spheres,  of  course,  and  still 
wield  immense  beneficent  influence  in  both,  as  influence  out- 
side mere  functionment  of  particular  office,  must  ever  be  exert- 
ed by  good,  strong,  disinterested  men.  The  one  is  restricted 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  in  temporal  affairs,  for  the  most  part, 
although  his  acts  have  a  certain  vogue  in  the  world's  arena; 
for  like  individuals,  no  nation  lives  to  itself  alone ;  the  other, 
supreme  and  unquestioned  Head  of  the  Church,  which  not  only 
includes  Italy,  but  the  entire  human  race,  in  its  jurisdiction 
and  control.  And  they  are  both,  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  a 
different  extent,  the  hope  of  the  world  to-day.  Mussolini,  in 
his  restricted  national  sphere,  and  beyond  it  somewhat,  has 
proved  the  reality  of  his  calling;  and  the  qualities  of  his 
statesmanship  are  very  generally  acknowledged,  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  not  yet  a  year  here  from  Milan,  and  has  al- 
ready renewed  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  set  it  surely  on  an- 
other and  more  glorious  way.  But  of  him  we  have  already 
held  much  converse. 

Pope  Pius  XI.  is  in  the  Chair  df  Peter  more  than  a  yebr 
now,  and  he,  too,  comes  to  us  from  Milan.  From  this  year,  big 
with  events,  we  can  judge  of  his  strength,  methods  and  per- 
sonality in  administering  the  sublimest  office  on  earth,  which 
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is  also  the  most  difficult,  for  difficulty  ever  increases  with  ascent. 
He  is  already  a  great  Pope,  and  most  likely  to  be  the  providen- 
tial restorer  of  faith  and  religion  amongst  peoples  wiio  have 
raged  and  devised  vain  things  against  the  Lord  and  against 
His  Christ.  The  nations  are  already  attentive  to  his  voice, 
no  matter  their  own  rivalries  and  mistrusts ;  and  it  looks  much 
as  if  we  might  really  expect  their  reconciliation  and  reunion  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  sole  means  by  which  they  may  be  free. 

Many  want  to  know  what  sort  of  man  this  Pope  Pius  XI. 
really  is;  so,  as  the  query  is  natural  and  legitimate,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  quote  freely  here,  something  we  wrote  about 
him  on  returning  from  a  first  audience,  in  the  Vatican,  last 
July  but  one,  and  to  say  that,  watching  closely  the  trend  of 
events  ever  since,  our  impressions  of  him  to-day  are  identical 
with  those  set  down  over  a  year  ago,  which  have  already,  in 
most  cases,  been  translated  into  facts : 

"As  he  stood  there  before  me,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his 
face,  I  got  my  first  good  look  at  the  new  Pope.  He  is  stout 
and  strong  of  build,  like  Pius  X.,  but  with  an  entirely  different 
presence.  The  countenance  is  a  new  Papal  one,  also  nothing 
like  Leo,  Pius  or  Benedict,  but  a  full,  strong,  intelligent  face 
withal,  ruddy  in  complexion,  with  sandy  hair  and  eyebrows. 
The  eyes  are  open,  frank,  penetrating  and  sympathetic,  and 
you  look  into  tliem  unhesitatingly,  for  they  inspire  love  and 
confidence.  His  whole  expression  is  kind  and  fatherly;  so 
without  the  slightest  emTjarrassment,  we  commence  to  talk. 
Naturally,  T  expressed  regret  at  missing  my  Sunday  audience, 
and  began  to  say  how  glad  I  was  to  greet  the  first  Pope,  I  knew, 
who  could  speak  English.  He  smiled  broadly  at  this,  and  ans- 
wered in  Italian :  *'I  do  not  speak  English  well ;  I  understand 
it,  though ;  I  understand  every  word  you  said ;  but  we  will 
speak  French."  Then  he  adroitly  turned  to  the  Gallic  tongue 
and  spoke  it  beautifully  and  fluently,  without  trace  of  the 
exaggerated  accent  of  foreigners^ — ^much  better  than  either  of 
hi»  predecessors. 

"The  first  impression  one  gets,  in  talking  to  him,  is  one 
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of  strength,  composure  and  confidence.  He  has  already  looked 
out  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Vaticano  upon  the  world,  and 
seen  all  that  disturbs  it,  and  causes  the  unrest  amongst  the 
nations.  He  has  seen  all  this  and  is  not  perturbed.  He  is  of 
intrepid  faith* — Fides  Intrepida — and  knows  all  things  can  be 
done  in  Him  whosie  Vicar  he  is  on  earth.  And  he  is  going  to  do 
them,  prudently  it  is  true,  but  promptly  and  practically.  What 
cares  he  for  the  rivalries  of  nations  or  their  politics  ?  He  well 
knows  that  nationalism,  run  to  extremes,  is  the  bane  of  so- 
ciety to-day.  His  office  is  to  restore  balance  and  order.  He 
is  the  Pope  of  the  Restoration.  He  will  restore  all  things  in 
Christ,  thinking  less  of  outside  appearance  and  impression 
(although  thosie  are  not  to  be  despised)  than  that  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  all  community  life  stands; 
less  of  mere  religiosity  and  more  of  earnest  religion;  less 
of  the  things  which  make  us  of  the  earth,  earthy;  less  of  cul- 
tural and  philantrophic  semblance  than  of  the  spiritual  and 
enduring,  which  lifts  up  hearts  to  heavenly  desires,  as  is  as- 
suredly meet  and  proper  in  a  Pope,  in  all  men  of  sane  thought 
and  good  will.  Des-pising  any  idea  of  political  interference, 
he  will  make  fearless  supreme  effort  to  save  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  bring  peace  and  amity  to  his  Sheepfold — the  entire 
human  family.  He  will  deal  with  all  peoples  meekly  and 
kindly  where  meekness  and  kindness  are  understood;  but 
when  sternness  is  necessary  and  the  rebuke  of  flagrant  offend- 
ers cumbent,  he  will  exercise  them  with  Pauline  strength  and 
effectiveness.  Here  is  a  Pope  that  knows  his  own  mind ;  and, 
whilst  he  may  take  counsel,  he  will  himself  discharge  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  august  place ;  and  in  critical  moments 
decide  without  falterings  or  misgivings. 

"But,  Most  Holy  Father,  I  must  go;  so  many  are  waiting 
and  ybu  should  be  exhausted.  Bless  me  and  grant  me  tTie 
favours  I  have  in  mind,"  I  insisted.  "No!"  he  quickly  ans- 
wered, "there  is  time  enough;  I  shall  tell  them  when  I  am 
ready;  'I  want  to  speak  with  you  about — "  and  he  opened 
up  a  subject  of  vast  importance  and  concern.     I  offered  my 
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poor  views  with  some  reluctance,  and  as  time  was  again  press- 
ing, received  liis  cordial  blessing  and  removed,  with  best 
obeisance,  towards  the  door.  He  tenderly  blessed  me  again, 
gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  coming  to  the  door  himself,  said 
to  the  Maestro  di  Camera:  "I  want  Monsignor  to  come  again; 
arrange  an  audience  when  we  may  have  time  to  talk."  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  asked:  "You  will  be  here  for  some  time, 
and  can  come  again?  You  will  be  in  St.  Peter's  Thursday?" — 
the  Eucharistic  Pontifical.  So  I  departed  to  allow  the  incom- 
ing flood  take  its  turn,  till  2.30  or  3  o'clock,  for  there  were 
still  partial  and  general  audiences  to  be  given,  and  a  huge 
Polish  pilgrimage  awaited,  which  filled  the  Consistory  Hall  and 
overflowed,  like  rampant  waters,  the  avenues  and  anti-cham- 
bers adjoining.  ''I  skipped  through  these  noble  passages,  as 
if  walking  on  air,  so  happy  and  exalted  the  Pope  had  made 
me.  I  cannot  interpret  the  sentiments  of  the  Court,  as  I  gave 
them  my  rapturous  appreciation,  in  passing,  and  declared. 
"I  shall  see  you  again!"  for  they  are  dreadfully  worn  out 
in  waiting  and  attending  the  unending  stream  of  visitors  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  who  are  coming  to  the  Eternal  City  to  see 
the  Pope ;  for  the  Pope  may  change  in  person,  but  like  the 
Rock  on  which  he  is  placed,  shall  not  be  reft  forever.  "We 
certainly  cannot  help  admiring  the  ante-chambers,  the  halls, 
the  stately  chamberlains  and  the  comely  guards;  but  our 
thoughts  are  all  on  him  who  is  latest  in  the  Place  o'f  Peter; 
and  we  find  ourself  murmuring  again  and  again:  ''This  is  a 
Pope  who  will  rule  as  strongly  as  Leo,  as  fatherly  as  Pius, 
and  as  effectively  as  Benedict.  Here  is  a  Pontiff  different 
from  them  all,  in  physical  and  mental  attainment,  and  perhaps, 
in  worldly  outlook  as  well;  who  watches  keenly  from  the 
Eternal  Hills,  as  did  the  Vigiles  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  what- 
ever befall,  will  light  them  up  with  beacons,  for  the  safe 
guidance  of  the  faithful,  and  for  the  gathering  of  all  the 
Tribes  into  the  Fold  of  Judah;  one  who  will  father  the  poor 
and  distressed,  as  his  Lord  and  Master  fathered  them,  one 
who  will  give  the  law  to  the  nations,  without  hesitation,  em- 
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barrassinent  or  reserve ;  and  who  will  be  a  doer  of  it  himself, 
not  a  mere  herald — the  intrepid,  inspired  prophet  and  defender 
of  the  faith,  calling  all  to  the  participation  af  Celestial  man- 
sions.   Hear  ye  him!" 

Pius  XI.  has  only  been  a  year  in  office ;  so  how  can  we  pre- 
sume to  judge  him,  with  any  sort  of  accuracy,  in  his  work,  in 
that  short  time?  We  may;  for  they  are  numerous,  varied, 
vital  and  thoroughly  informative.  This  has  been  a  year  full  of 
giant  gests.  He  has  held  consistories,  congresses,  conventions, 
and  addressed  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  congressionalists 
and  conventists,  in  lofty  and  inspired  sipeech.  He  has  written 
and  delivered,  Urbi  et  Orbi,  portentous  encyclicals.  He  has 
presided  over  solemn  beatifications,  at  which  he  pronounced 
tender,  beautiful  and  soul-affecting  allocutions.  He  has  ad- 
dressed important  letters,  on  the  whole  range  of  human  acts, 
to  the  churches  and  governments  concerned;  and  through 
them,  to  the  universal  flock.  He  has  approved,  encouraged 
and  energized  particular  effort,  in  the  fields  of  faith  and 
philantrophy.  He  has  generously  furnished  the  means  to  re- 
lieve the  awful  distance  of  friendly  and  unfriendly  nations 
alike.  He  has  encouraged  learning,  and  renewed  the  scholastic 
fervour,  in  science,  art,  government  and  philantrophy,  in  ex- 
pressive epistles  and  earnest  speeches.  He  has  written  books, 
delivered  homilies,  issued  edicts  and  decrees,  constituted 
churches,  created  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  delimitated  jurisdic- 
tions, and  laid  down  the  law  to  those  in  high'  places,  com- 
mending and  rewarding,  or  commending  and  reproving,  'd<9 
the  merits  of  the  respective  cases  deserved.  He  has  delivered 
an  infinity  of  these  incomparable  talks,  to  pilgrims,  sodalists, 
and  delegates,  approaching  his  sacred  person.  So,  from  this, 
we  should  be  able  to  discover  his  accomplishments,  and  the 
trend  of  his  thought.  And  we  feel  justified  in  the  appreciation 
of  them  contained  in  what  runs  before. 

In  "Ubi  Arcano,"  his  first  Encyclical,  Pius  XI.  in  an  ad- 
mirable way  reviewed  the  condition  of  Religion  and  the 
Church,  its  exponent,  in  the  world ;  and  vindicated  the  place  of 
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the  Papacy,  in  its  direction;  stated  clearly  the  €fforta  of  the 
Popes  to  reclaim  it,  specifying,  especially  those  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  Pius  and  Benedict,  to  restore  peace  and 
concord  amongst  the  contending  nations  and  people,  and  cited 
the  Staving  principles  of  such  accord  from  the  golden  pen  of 
the  mortal  Leo  XIII.  The  style  is  elevated,  the  diction  limpid 
and  pleasing,  the  argumentation  clear  and  cogent,  the  sum- 
mary masterly,  the  counsel  like  that  of  Augustine,  wise, 
practical,  evangelical.  It  is  impossible  to  make  citations,  in 
this  brief  space;  only  to  record  the  general  verdict,  that  it  is 
a  document  which  may  well  be  conserved  side  by  side  with 
Leo's  best. 

In  his  Homily  of  Pentecost,  on  the  duty  of  propagating 
the  faith,  we  are  again  in  the  presence  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory 
and  hear  them  exhorting  us.  He  lays  bare  the  sores  of  society. 
For  the  plague  of  Protestantism,  the  great  division  of  modern 
Christendom,  he  gives  these  plain  reasons :  ' '  The  fatal  advance 
of  time,  the  dissolution  and  corruption  of  the  human  elements 
which  must  always  accompany  the  divine,  the  negligence  and 
apathy  of  the  friends  of  good,  the  perfidious  audacity  of  the 
doers  of  evil,  bad  example,  in  high  places  and  its  quick  imita- 
tion in  lower  ones,  the  return  to  paganism,  in  customs  and 
habits,  of  public  and  private  persons,  had  in  the  16th  Century, 
caused  that  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Reformation  to  spread 
over  Europe,  and  tear  so  many  souls  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
Church."  Then,  in  reparation  there  is  the  apostolic  duty  of 
bringing  them  back :  * '  That  a  single  soul  should  be  lost  through 
our  indifference,  or  want  of  generosity;  that  a  single  mission- 
ary should  be  impeded  in  his  work,  through  want  of  means, 
which  we  could  have  afforded  him,  is  a  responsibility  that  per- 
haps we  have  not  thought  over  sufficiently  in  the  course  of  our 
lives. ' ' 

Of  the  Allocution  to  the  Cardinals,  in  the  Secret  Consistory, 
let  the  press  of  Rome  speak :  ' '  The  allocution  which  Pius  XT. 
pronounced  yesterday  (May  23)  in  the  secret  consistory,"  says 
the  Messaggero,  ' '  in  the  depth  of  its  argument  and  the  sublimity 
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of  its  style,  recalls  those  documents,  which  in  twenty-five  years 
of  pontificate,  Leo.  XIII.  was  accustomed  to  address  to  the 
world.  And  it  is  destined  to  produce  a  profound  echo,  not  only 
amongst  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  spiritual  subjects  which 
the  Pope  has  on  this  earth,  but  also,  amongst  those  who,  although 
outside  the  fold  of  the  Church,  still  recognize  in  its  Head  the 
greatest  spiritual  power  and  highest  moral  authority."  Antl 
it  formally  recognizes  ' '  the  evidence  of  the  elevated  diction,  the 
caution  and  sense  of  diplomatic  acuteness,  with  which  Pius  XI. 
has  treated  all  the  great  international  problems  of  the  hour, 
who  still  deploring  the  absence  of  peace,  reaffirms  his  desire  of 
reuniting  the  nations  in  friendly  councils  and  declares  how  dear 
to  his  heart  of  Supreme  Pastor  this  would  be,  and  how  much 
he  is  filled  with  fear,  if  it  be  not  speedily  brought  about. ' '  The 
Giornale  di  Roma  of  the  following  day  says,  "The  Pope's  Allo- 
cution is  considered,  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  as  a  document  of 
the  highest  order  and  the  greatest  possible  importance." 

Those  pronouncements  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  beatifica- 
tion of  Blessed  Teresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  of  Blessed  Michael 
Garicoits  and  of  Blessed  Robert  Bellarmine,  are  wonderfully 
tender,  intimate,  revelant  and  informative.  Then  his  Letters  to 
His  Secretary  of  State,  on  new  phases  of  European  distress  and 
the  hitherto  futile  attempts  of  politicians  to  unite  from  human 
motivfts,  unfriendly  and  contending  peoples,  even  those  who  arc 
not  pleased  with  them  are  compelled  to  admire.  I  heard  him 
speak  impromptu  at  the  unveiling  of  Pius  X's.  monument  in 
St.  Peter 's.  It  was  so  natural,  sympathetic,  inspiredly  beautiful, 
that  all  hearts  present  were  quickly  heard  pulsating  with  his 
own,  and  many  faces  suffused  with  tears  of  love  and  tenderness. 

In  his  Encyclical,  Studiorum  Ducem,  on  St.  Thomas,  and 
Letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  Tricentenary  of  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  what  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Scholastic  teaching  and  the  spiritual  life  of  individuals  and 
communities  is  revealed!  Indeed,  in  every  one  of  the  letters, 
encyclicals,  allocutions  or  pronouncements  he  makes  we  have 
gems  of  thought  and  diction,  real  armories  of  argument,  and 
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fonts  of  tenderest  devotion.  His  talk  to  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress in  the  Cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  his  eulogy  of  the  Virgin, 
in  blessing  the  new  statue  for  Loreto,  all  his  talks,  preachments, 
pronouncements,  all  his  writings  and  declarations  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  if  not  what  schoolmen  called,  in  other  days,  sui 
generis;  and  the  vogue  which  Leo.  XIII.  compelled,  and  which 
he  justly  retains  to-day,  will  long  before  Pius  has  passed  the 
years  of  Peter  in  the  Pontificate,  be  surely  his,  and  he  will  be 
cited  in  the  forums  of  humanity,  urbi  et  orbi,  as  frequently  and 
effectively  as  any  of  the  splendid  unbroken  line  of  Pontiffs  who 
have  revealed  to  the  world  the  truths  of  Christ's  undying 
Gospel,  uncompromised  and  uncontaminated  as  it  was  delivered 
to  them. 

So  another  great  Pope  sits  in  the  Cathedra  of  Christ  and 
preserves  faith  and  morals  in  a  world  of  struggle  and  distress, 
in  which  all  the  human  lines  of  government  have  but  brief  and 
passing  stay.  As  Macaulay,  no  real  friend  of  Popes,  was  im- 
pelled to  write:  "The  proudest  houses  are  but  of  yesterday 
when  compared  with  the  line  of  Supreme  Pontiffs.  That  line 
we  trace  back  in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who  crowned 
Napoleon  in  the  19th  century,  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin 
in  the  8th;  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  august 
dynasty  extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The 
Republic  of  Venice  came  next  in  antiquity;  but  the  Republic 
of  Venice  was  modern  when  compared  with  the  Papacy,  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice  is  gone  and  the  Papacy  remains!  The 
Papacy  remains,  not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique,  but  full  of 
life  and  youthful  vigor." 

And  the  reason  of  all  this,  he  who  wrote  so  beautifully  did 
not  know,  or  would  not  admit.  It  is  constituted,  maintained 
and  helped  always  by  the  omnipotent  and  eternal  hand  of  God ! 
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FROM  CHRISTMAS  LANTERN  TO 
EPIPHANY  STAR 

HE  upward  road  to  Bethlehem  was  very  steep.  To  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  going,  the  brief  Eastern  twilight 
was  falling  rapidly,  dimming  all  the  Judean  landscape 
of  hill  and  vale  into  grey  monochrome,  so  that  it  became  in^ 
creasingly  impossible  to  know  one 's  way.  Near  as  two  travellers 
were,  however,  to  the  little  city  of  David  set  upon  the  stony 
hillside,  its  lights  and  torches,  and  the  lantern's  of  the  many 
passing  up  and  down  that  mountainside  helped  them  but  little, 
for  the  swirling  storm  of  large,  soft  snowflakes  was  like  a 
dazzling  cloud  about  them. 

They  seemed  like  birds,  too,  those  large,  white  flakes,  birds 
of  Heaven,  or  like  angelic  presences,  thought  the  maid  Mary, 
wrapped  in  her  wide  blue  mantle,  and  with  her  white  veil 
folded  closely  about  her  heavenly  face.  Angelic  presences 
were,  she  knoAV,  pressing  and  thronging  about  her  and  her 
espoused  husband  Joseph,  on  whose  kindly  arm  she  leaned 
as  together  they  climbed  the  steep,  snowy  ascent.  Suddenly 
the  flickering  fl^ame  in  Joseph ''s  lantern  was  blown  out  as  an- 
other traveller,  in  passing,  knocked  his  stronger  lamp  against 
Joseph's,  cracking  its  earthware  frame  in  the  collision.  With- 
out a  word  of  apology  the  stranger  moved  hurriedly  on  and 
was  soon  lost  to  viev/  in  the  press  moving  into  the  little,  old- 
world,  royal  city. 

The  deep,  grey  darkness  of  the  twilight  closed  round  Mary, 
but  her  beautiful,  downcast  face  only  brightened  with  a  mar- 
vellous radiance,  and  Joseph,  looking  at  her,  felt  as  though 
he  had  had  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  divine  splendours  of  Hea- 
ven. Her  lips  moved,  and  the  gentle  Patriarch,  listening,  heard 
her  words:  "0  Light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,"  she  said, 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  was  thrilling  in  its  intensity. 
And  again,  "0  Light  o^  Light." 
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They  came  to  an  open  door,  a  hostelry  where  strangers  were 
hiring  rooms.  Here  Joseph  entered,  speaking  earnestly  in 
his  gentle,  low  tones  to  the  inn-keeper,  a  man  of  powerful 
build  and  swarthy,  rugged  face.  "Nay,  nay,  good  friend  of 
the  hillsides,"  he  made  reply  in  loud  tones,  "  'tis  as  much  as 
we  can  do  to  find  room  for  the  greater  descendants  of  David 
these  days.  Such  as  thou  had  better  see  whether  there  be  not 
some  little  house  where  ye  may  both  be  lodged."  His  wife, 
a  comely  Jewess,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  youthful 
Mother's  veiled  face,  came  forward  to  soften  her  husband's 
rough  words  with  a  small  present.  "Take  these  to  thy  young 
wife,  good  friend,"  she  said,  giving  him  a  small,  fine  loaf  and 
a  flask  of  wine.  And,  with  another  wistful  look  at  the  blue- 
wrapped  Maid,  "A'sk  her  in  her  prayers  to  think  but  once  of 
poor  Rebecca,  for  surely  that  young  heart  is  wondrous  dear 
to  God."  Joseph  had  no  need  to  speak  his  thanks,  for  at  that 
moment  the  Maiden  raised  her  head  and  through  the  sm^all 
throng  which  separated  them  she  smiled  at  Rebecca,  a  smile 
that  seemed  as  though  it  must  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  Eternity. 

"Stay,  good  friend!"  cried  Rebecca  suddenly,  as  the  two 
moved  away.  "Ye  have  no  lantern — my  son,  my  little  blind 
John,  shall  be  your  guide  whersoever  ye  desire  to  go  through 
Bethlehem."  As  she  spoke,  a  tall,  slender  child  of  some  ten 
or  eleven  summers  ran  lightly  from  an  inner  room  towards 
them.  His  face  was  beautiful,  though  very  delicate,  and  his 
dark,  sightless  eyes  had  a  patient  expression  most  touching 
to  witness.  "O  yes,  mother,"  he  cried,  "let  me  go  with  these 
two  Angels  of  God !  I  will  gladly  guide  ye,  illustrious  lady 
and  noble  sir,  to  any  part  of  Bethlehem.  I  have  no  lantern- — 
father  needs  them  all, — but  I  will  be  your  lantern  myself." 

Thanking  the  kind-hearted  Rebecca,  the  little  party  now 
withdraw,  John  leading  Joseph  by  the  hand  and  talking  gently 
as  he  went. 

"0  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  feel  strangely  gladdened  this 
night.  I  know  not  why,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  meeting 
you  twain  I  have  found  the  joy  I  was  waiting,  'I  knew  not 
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whence,  the  whole  day  through.  It  is  a  cold  night,  yet  I  am 
filled  with  a  warm  glow  of  happiness;  it  is  dark,  I  know, 
though  day  and  night  are  alike  to  me,  but  yet  I  feel  some  o:f 
that  strange  joy  of  dawn  whereof  I  sometimes  hear  others 
speak  who  do  not  know  that  I  am  near.  0  sir,  that  is  my 
heart's  deep  desire — to  see  as  others  do.  Yet  our  Almighty 
God  hath  willed  this  darkness  for  me,  and  so  I  try  to  find  my 
rest  therein.  And  now  here,  perchance,  sir,  they  will  take  you 
in." 

A  hope  the  young  boy's  heart  repeated  many  a  time,  and 
every  time  in  vain,  that  cold,  wintry  Christmas  night.  And  it 
was  from  a  grieved  heart  that  he  at  last  made  a  timid,  fal- 
tering suggestion,  not  indeed  without  tears  falling  from  his 
eyes.  "We  have  a  cave,  sir,"  he  began — "0  'tis  a  shame  that 
so  ungentle  an  offer  should  be  made  to  visitors  so  illustrious, 
but  what  else  can  I  do? — we  have  a  cave  for  our  two  oxen 
and  the  good  white  ass  that  goeth  on  father's  errands.  The 
cave  is  clean  and  dry,  and  there  is  a  part  wherein  the  beasts 
go  but  little.  There  is  dry,  fresh  straw  and  shelter  from  the 
snow  and  wind,  and  a  seat  whereon  the  herdsman  rests  at 
times  when  the  beasts  and  he  have  travelled  far  and  are 
wearied." 

Gladly  the  humble  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mary  and 
Joseph  followed  their  eager-hearted  little  guide,  whose  tears 
flowed  the  faster  for  the  affectionate  gratitude  with  which 
his  offer  had  been  received.  They  descended  the  snowy  hillside 
once  more,  Mary's  Immaculate  Heart  the  while  singing  its 
Magnificat  at  this  triumph  of  humility.  They  entered  the 
cave,  and  John  ran  about  busily  rearranging  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  in  order  to  make  things  more  comfort- 
able for  his  humble-hearted  guests.  Mary  withdrew  gently 
to  a  far  corner  of  the  cave,  and  there,  kneeling,  was  lost  in 
God.  In  the  other  part  of  the  cave,  divided  by  a  partition, 
Joseph  set  his  broken  lantern  down.  "Now,"  said  little  John, 
"all  things  whatsoever  I  can  do  I  have  done,  and  T  will  run 
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to  bring  food  for  you  and  light  of  some  kind  or  another,  for 
ye  cannot  -abide  here  in  the  darkness." 

As  he  lifted  the  broken  lamp,  behold,  a  miracle  took  place, 
for  the  fervent  faith  and  love  in  that  young  heart  seemed  as 
though  it  had  burst  forth  in  a  visible  flame.  The  lamp  was 
whole  and  was  enkindled,  diffusinig  a  sweet,  clear  light  through 
the  shadowy  cave.  Of  this  John  knew  nothing,  for  he  could 
not  see. 

** Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  said  Joseph's  deep, 
melodious  voice,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  head.  "He 
hath  provided  a  light,  my  son,  and  thou  hast  been  His  instru- 
ment. Return  hither  again  after  the  midnight  hour  hath  been 
marked  by  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  a  great  light  shall  rise 
upon  thee." 

Little  John,  uncomprehending  what  was  said  to  hira,  but 
with  a  great  joy  in  his  heart,  left  the  cave  and  ran  again  up 
the  steep,  hilly  way  to  his  home.  It  would  soon  be  midnight 
now,  he  knew,  and  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  that  wonderful 
cave  alone  as  speedily  as  might  be. 

His  wish  was  easy  enough  to  carry  out.  For  his  mother 
and  father  were  still  busied,  on  this  return,  in  their  attendance 
on  the  guests,  who  filled  the  inn  to  overflowing.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  his  twin  sister  Miriam,  to  whom  he  was  tender- 
ly attached,  John  packed  a  twisted  rush-basket  with  his  mo- 
ther's finest  wheaten  cakes,  a  little  vessel  of  honey  and  an- 
other of  oil,  also  a  packet  of  figs  and  dates,  and  a  vessel  full 
of  creamest  milk.  These,  together  with  a  small  cheese  and  a 
roll  of  butter  added  by  a  kindly  elder  looking  on,  were  all 
wrapped  in  a  white  cloth,  and  thus  laden  John  and  Miriam 
set  forth,  slipping  like  two  little  shadows  down  the  hill  in 
the  clear  darkness  of  the  starry  night.  The  snow  had  ceased 
to  fall,  and  all  the  air  was  translucent,  clear,  tense  with  expec- 
tation. "Surely  this  is  a  Wonderful  Night,  John?  said  little 
Miriam  in  awe-struck  whispers,   every  now  and  then. 

They  entered  the  silent  cave.  Miriam's  heart  suddenly 
gave  a  mighty  throb,  her  pale  face  flushed  crimson.     What 
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was  this?  A  great  light,  brighter  surely  than  the  golden  sun 
of  midday,  and  yet  softer  than  moonlight,  irradiated  the  rocky 
i^elter,  a  light  that  came  from  the  manger,  over  which  a 
sweet-faced  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  a  maid  with  a  face 
that  reminded  one  of  a  star,  were  bending  in  rapt  attitudes. 

The  children  crept  up  on  tiptoe,  Miriam  holding  John  by 
the  hand.  But  he  needed  no  leading  now.  "0  Miriam!"  he 
cried,  and  there  was  a  new  note  in  his  voice.  ' '  0  Miriam,  what 
sacred  Child  is  this?  O  how  lovely  He  is,  what  glory  shines 
from  His  blessed  Pace !  It  is  Messias,  and  light  hath  risen  up 
to  them  that  sit  in  darknesis ! ' ' 

John,  the  little  "lantern  of  St.  Joseph,"  as  he  had  called 
himself,  guiding  him  through  the  dark  -streets  of  Bethlehem, 
had  received  the  gift  of  sight ;  he  who  had  lighted  others  had 
himself  been  enlightened. 

As  they  knelt  in  breathless  joy  and  adoration,  their  offering 
forgotten  at  the  manger's  foot,  there  was  suddenly  a  blaze 
of  glory  and  a  very  world  of  melody  from  without.  For  * '  sud- 
denly there  was  the  host  of  heaven,  praising  God,"  shining 
and  singing  in  the  midnight  sky  which  ran  over  and  over  with 
light. 

The  glorious  light  faded,  the  celestial  songs  died  away,  and 
only  the  night  wind  sighed  across  the  hills  and  valleys.  Miriam 
and  John  looked  at  the  white-wi'apped  Child,  so  beautiful,  so 
gentle,  »o  appealing,  and  yet  so  majestically  divine,  in  the 
manger.  He  looked  back  at  them  and  smiled,  holding  out  His 
tiny  hands  with  a  murmur  that  was  a  deeper  music  than  all  the 
harpings  of  the  Angels. 

It  was  about  five  or  six  weeks  later.  Days  of  idyllic  joy  for 
the  two  little  ones  and  for  their  mother,  the  adoring  Rebecca, 
who  could  not  do  enough  to  testify  her  veneration  and  her  gra- 
titude for  her  son's  restored  sight.  And  now  a  wonderful  spec- 
tacle was  taking  place,  this  January  afternoon.  A  great  caval- 
cade of  mules  and  dromedaries  bearing  numbers  of  dark- 
skinned  men  from  the  glowing  East — a  yet  more  glowing  East 
than  that  of  Palestine — was  coming  acroaa  the  plains  from 
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Jeruaalem,  in  the  train,  rumor  said,  of  three  potentates,  princes 
from  a  far  land  who  were  men  of  renown  and  of  grave  and 
lofty  learning.  They  were  coming  to  Bethlehem.  The  hearts  of 
all  the  Babe's  worshippers  told  them  the  errand  on  which 
those  glorious  Kings  were  bound;  they  were  new  adorers  for 
thft  aeW'bQrn  lovely  Messias.  But  John,  delighted  as  he  was 
with  the  radiant  sight  which  he  had  watched  from  afar,  climb- 
ing one  of  the  craggy  points  of  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  the  bet- 
ter to  view  that  coloured  royal  progress,  was  wrapt  up  in  the 
new  star  that  was  puzzling  all  men  now.  It  was  his  Infant 
Lord's  star.  John  knew  that  full  well.  And  he  had  long 
pondered  what  this  mighty  star,  this  great  fire  of  God,  set 
so  magnificently  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens,  could  portend. 

The  Kings  entered  Bethlehem.  They  were  looking  up  at 
the  glorious  Star  which,  lower  now  and  nearer,  was  a  more 
marvellous  splendour  than  it  had  yet  appeared  as  though  it 
grew  in  beauty  on  its  approach  to  the  ''bright  and  Morning 
Star"  lying  upon  His  Mother's  breast.  The  Star  was  moving. 
0 !  now  John  understood  all.  It  travelled  slowly  up  the  hilly 
street,  :and  at  length  "stood  over  the  place  where  Jesus  was. 
And  entering  in,  they  found  the  Child  with  Mary  His  Mother, 
and  falling  down,  they  adored  Him."  They  opened  their 
coffers  and  poured  out  their  fragrant  treasures  before  Him, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gold,  those  sacred  prophetic  gifts 
telling  His  divine  character  and  His  destiny. 

The  Kings  departed,  a  stately  and  solemn  procession,  and 
at  night,  when  all  was  still  and  peaceful  once  more,  little  John 
slipped  into  the  cave  again.  There  lay  the  Babe,  white,  still, 
and  shining,  lovelier  than  any  star.  John  felt  his  heart  melt 
within  him  as  he  looked.  "O  little  Child  Who  rulest  all  the 
stars,"  he  eried,  the  pent  up  thoughts  and  longings  of  the 
last  few  days  finding  utterance  all  at  once:  "O  lovely  Light 
Who  gavest  me  light,  I  would  ask  a  favour." 

The  Child's  eyes  said  more  plainly  than  words  that  his 
prayer  would  be  graciously  listened  to. 

"I,  while  still  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  my  blindness,  was 
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a  guide  to  thy  blessed  saint,  the  holy  Joseph,  who  fosters 
Thee,"  continued  John,  "and  now  I  beg  a  return.  Make  me 
Thy  star,  too ;  that  so  I  may  shine  forth  unto  men  and  lead 
many  and  many  a  questing  soul  through  dark  ways  unto 
Thee.    Make  me  Thy  Star!" 

And  in  the  Child's  eyes  and  bright,  sudden  smile,  John  saw 
that  his  prayer  was  heard. 

Tn  after  life  he  became  a  priest,  among  the  first  apostles 
and  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  after  leading  m^any  from  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  he  crowned  his  course  in  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  He  who  had  served  and  loved  S.  Joseph  in  his 
own  dark  hours  was  restored  to  light,  and,  light  following 
upon  light,  he  became  the  Christmas  Star  of  Christ  to  souls, 
■shining  with  the  double  light  of  Faith  and  of  Charity  shown 
forth  in  kindness.  And  our  Blessed  Lord  has  many  such  Epip- 
hany Stars  in  His  eternal  Crown,  lights  carefully  enkindled 
for  Him  first  by  the  great  Foster-Father's  care. 

E.  Seton. 
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So  many  people  come  and  go, 

And  there  the  pleasure  ends, 
For  just  a  few  respond  in  kind* — 

These  few  we  call  our  friends. 

They  are  the  blessing  of  our  lives, 

These  chosen  few  we  know; 
Through  them  our  hopes  take  nobler  form 

And  by  their  faith  we  grow. 

And  often  when  the  solitude, 
Brings  out  our  human  needs, 
JWe  take  our  friendship  rosary 
And  count  its  precious  beads. 

One  at  a  time  they  walk  with  us, 

And  lend  a  friendly  hand — 
These  ones  apart  from  all  the  rest — 

The  few  who  understand. 

PAIRMOUNT  SNYDER. 
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THE  ENGLISH  COLLEGE  IN  ROME- 

BY  CARDINAL  GASQUET 

By  Rev.  M,  J.  Ryan,  S.T.D.,  PhjD., 
St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 
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^  I  HIS  book  must  be  for  anyone  in  a  Seminary  tiie  most  in- 
fjf  teresting  and  instructive  of  all  the  Cardinal's  works. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  anyone  at  all  should  read  it  with- 
out pleasure  and  profit.  The  preface,  in  which  he  speaks  very 
modestly  of  it,  tells  us  that  it  was  composed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  re-opening  of  the 
College  after  the  French-revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars. 
In  1798  the  French  armies  had  seized  the  college;  its 
properties  were  confiscated  and  sold,  and  it  remained 
deserted  for  twenty  years.  The  church  went  to  ruin. 
In  1818  it  was  opened  again  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  and 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi  at  the  petition  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of 
England.  The  celebration  of  the  centenary  was  prevented  by 
the  war,  and  the  publication  of  the  book  delayed  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  is  really  beautiful.  Mistakes  in 
policy  are  pointed  out  for  our  instruction,  but  so  gently  and 
charitably  that  no  one 's  feelings  can  be  offended.  The  Benedic- 
tine motto  is  Pax,  peace,  and  this  book  can  only  promote  mu- 
tual consideration  and  allowance. 

Though  the  Cardinal  speaks  so  modestly  of  his  book,  it  is 
an  extraordinary  work  for  a  man  who  had  passed  the  age  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  the  normal  term  of  human  life. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  he  first  took  up  his- 
torical study  as  a  recreation,  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  at  a 
time  when  his  health  had  been  broken  down  by  overwork  as 
Prior  of  Downside  (now  an  abbey).  His  heart,  which  had 
been  .affected  by  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  eleven — though 
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he  forgot  all  about  this — weakened  under  the  strain  of  the 
heavy  labor  and  responsibility  of  erecting  the  new  church. 
The  physician,  having  little  hope  of  his  recovering  his  strength, 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  "hobby"  which  might  keep  him  from 
the  consciousness  of  his  condition.  He  replied  that  he  was 
fond  of  reading  old  documents,  so  the  physician  told  him  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  spend  some  houra  every  day  in 
the  British  Museum.  Thus  he  began  his  special  study  of  his- 
tory, and  since  then  he  has  buried  many  a  more  robust  man. 
This  was  thirty-seven  years  ago,  in  the  very  year,  by  the  way, 
in  which  I  came  home  from  Rome;  and  when  I  think  of  all 
the  solid  historical  work  he  has  done  since  then,  I  look  up  at 
him  with  admiration  and  amazement  as  a  man  looks  up  at  the 
stars ;  and  now  a  new  book  on  ' '  The  IReligious  History  of  King 
Henry  VI."  shows  that  in  his  seventy ^sixth  year  his  eye  is 
not  dim  nor  the  natural  force  of  his  mind  abated. 

The  College. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  England  is  empurpled  with  the 
blood  of  at  least  six  hundred  mairtyrs,  not  to  speak  of  the  thous- 
ands who  were  killed  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Crac-e  and  the  Rising 
of  the  North,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  confessors  who  for  the 
sake  of  the  Faith  suffered  loss  of  goods  and  exile  or  imprison- 
ment and  torture ;  and  of  those  six  hundred  who  laid  down 
their  lives,  at  least  fifty  belonged  to  the  College  in  Rome.  A 
report  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  the  College  ninety  years 
after  its  foundation  states  that  then  410  priests  had  been  sent 
to  the  English  Mission;  and  of  these,  50  were  authors  of  books 
of  controversy,  130  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  torture,  and 
above  40  had  been  put  to  death  for  the  Faith.  "The  page  in 
its  history  which  records  the  martyrdom  of  its  alumni,"  says 
the  Cardinal,  "is  as  glorious,  if  not  indeed  more  glorious, 
than  any  similar  institution  can  boast  of  possessing.  The 
very  foundations  of  the  College  were  washed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  blood  of  the  many  martyrs  who  went  forth  from  its  walls 
to  help  to  preserve  the  Catholic  religion  in  England."     For 
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many  a  ^ear,  those  who  came  there  knew  that  they  came  to 
prepare  themselves  for  certain  persecution  and  possible  death. 
The  spot  is  still  shown  where  Saint  Philip  Neri,  who 
then  dwelt  close  by  at  St.  Girolamo  della  Carita,  stood  every 
day  to  greet  the  students,  as  they  marched  to  the  Gregorian 
University,  with  the  salutation,  Salvete,  f lores  martyrum,  Hail, 
flowers  of  martyrs,  from  the  hymn  of  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Innocents. 

The  Schola  Anglonim. 

The  history  of  the  Collegio  Inglese  as  an  ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary begins  in  1576;  but  the  institution  had  roots  which  run 
far  back  into  the  past.  The  firsit  chapter  of  this  book  is  de- 
voted to  a  brief  history  of  the  ancient  Schola  Anglorum  which 
was  founded  in  the  8th  century,  in  times  when  the  English 
were  as  devoted  as  the  Irish  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  Britain 
was  called  an  Island  of  Saints.  Thisi  Schola  stood  near  St. 
Peter's,  and  there  was  an  English  colony  or  quarter  here 
whose  memory  still  survives  in  the  names  of  the  Borgo  (Burgh) 
and  of  the  Churches  of  S.  Spirito  in  Sasisia  (i.e.  Saxia)  and  S. 
Michele  in  Sassia,  This  schola  was  also  a  hospice  for  pilgrims. 
The  most  surprising  name  among  those  entertained  there  is 
that  of  Macbeth,  King  of  Scotland,  who  came  in  1050.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  a  process  of  estrangement  from 
Rome  set  in,  the  Schola  Anglorum  began  to  decay.  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket  informed  Pope  Alexander  III.  that  it  was  not  his 
fault  if  English  ;pilgrimsi  no  longer  frequented  Rome  as  they 
had  been  wont  to  do,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  at  the  same 
time  assured  the  Pope  that  the  bishops  of  England  could  spare 
nothing  as  all  their  ready  money  was  swept  away  by  the  exac- 
tions and  the  law-s(uits  of  King  Henry's  men.  At  the  same 
time  the  wars  of  the  Emperors  with  the  Popes  devastated  more 
than  once  the  quarter  in  which  the  English  Schola  and  hospice 
was  situated.  By  the  year  1200  it  had  fallen  into  utter  decay; 
and  Pope  'Innocent  III.  founded  an  hospital  on  its  site;  the 
Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Sassia  (originally  given  to  the  English 
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by  the  Popes)  was  transferred  to  this,  and  gradually  received 
the  name  of  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia, 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Edmund. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  the  institution  of  the  Jubilees 
again  brought  pilgrims  to  Rome,  though  the  Popes  were  not 
there,  but  at  Avignon.  In  1360,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  some 
Englishmen  at  Rome  determined  to  found  a  hospice  for  pil- 
grims, and  formed  a  brotherhood.  They  purchased  a  house 
and  garden  where  the  present  college  stands  opposite  to  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Caterina  in  what  is  now  the  Via  Monserrato, 
called  after  the  Church  of  Sta  Maria  di  Monserrato, 
the  Spanish  national  church  which  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Alexander  VL,  and  contains  his  tomb.  The  hospice  rapid- 
ly grew  and  was  enriched  with  endowments;  it  purchased 
or  received  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first.  Stowe, 
the  antiquarian,  mentions  a  number  of  men  of  various  ranks, 
bishops,  knights,  and  merchants  whom  he  calls  its  founders. 
Among  them  the  most  curious  name  is  Sir  Johoi  Hawkwood, 
the  famous  Condottiere  or  Captain  of  a  ''Free  Company." 
Pope  Gregory  XI.,  the  Pope  who  returned  from  Avignon, 
granted  an  Indulgence  to  it.  In  1412  the  hospice  was  rebuilt. 
An  old  stone  with  an  inscription,  formerly  over  the  door,  bears 
the  royal  arms.  A  list  made  in  1429  of  the  altar  furniture 
mentions  gifts  from  the  Prior  of  Canterbury,  the  Prior  of  St. 
John  in  London,  and  other  important  men.  A  new  church 
was  finished  and  consecrated  in  1445  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who 
bestowed  many  privileges  on  it.  The  church  and  the  hospice 
were  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury. Gifts  of  great  value  were  made  to  it.  The  Duchess 
of  York,  mother  of  King  Edward  IV.,  presented  a  superb  cha- 
lice, candelabra,  and  silver  salvers  weighing  176  ounces. 

In  1396  another  hospice  of  the  English,  chiefly  for  sailors, 
was  founded  near  S.  Chrysogono  in  the  Trastevere,  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr.  This  also  flour- 
ished and  was  well  endowed.     Many  of  the  English  in  Rome 
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were  members  of  both  Brotherhoods;  and  in  1464  they  decided 
that  the  two  hospices  should  be  united  practically  by  electing 
the  same  men  as  Warden  and  Councillors  of  each.  In  1486 
the  Tudor  King,  Henry  VII.,  claimed  that  the  hospice  was  a 
royal  and  national  institution,  and  his  envoy  in  Rome  drew 
up  statutes  for  its  government.  In  1504  he  asserted  the  right 
to  appoint  its  warden.  From  this  time  it  became  the  custom 
for  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  English  ambassador  Warden, 
an  arrangement  which  increased  its  dignity,  and  he  in  turn 
appointed  a  Vice-Warden  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  by  a  Bull  in  1497,  confirmed  all  its  pri- 
vileges. The  feast  of  St.  Thomas  was  honored  with  a  Cappella 
Pontificia,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Congregazione  dell  'Immunita 
Ecclesiastica  being  present  at  the  Mass.  The  hospice  made 
specially  generous  provisions  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  the 
English  nation  visiting  Rome, 

In  October,  1521,  Dr.  John  Clark,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
arrived  at  the  Hospice  as  a  representative  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  present  to  the  Pope  (Leo  X.)  the  work 
on  the  Seven  Sacraments  against  Luther,  of  which  the  King 
was  the  titular  author,  but  Bishop  Fisher  probably  the  real 
composer.  He  was  received  by  the  Pope  in  full  Consistory  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  ambassadors,  and  he  said  in  his  address : 
"Of  other  nationalities  let  others  speak;  but  assuredly  my 
Britain* — England  as  she  has  been  called  in  later  times — has 
never  yielded  to  any  nearer  nation  in  the  service  of  God  and 
in  the  Christian  faith  and  in  the  obedience  due  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  even  as  there  is  no  nation  which  more  opposes 
and  loathes  this  monster"  (Lutheranism). 

In  1527  the  apostates  of  Germany  whom  the  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  Charles  V.  sent  into  Italy  to  make  war  on  the 
Pop€,  attacked  Rome  in  despite  of  the  truce  arranged,  and  they 
surpassed  the  ancient  barbarians,  as  the  apostate  is  always 
more  malignant  than  the  heathen  (1st  Maccabees,  vii.-23). 
Gibbon  has  made  a  famous  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  in 
his  31st  chapter,  between  the  Goths  and  the  army  of  Charles  V. : 
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"TJie  ravages  of  the  barbarians  whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  were  less  destructive  than  the  hostili- 
ties exercised  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  .  .  .  The  Germans 
had  imbibed  the  furious  spirit  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
Luther;  they  indulged  without  pity  their  hatred  against  the 
clergy  of  every  degree  and  denomination;  and  it  was  their 
favorite  amusement  to  insult  or  destroy  every  consecrated  ob- 
ject .  .  .  The  Goths  evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
but  Rome  remained  about  nine  months  in  possession  of  the 
Emperor's  troops;  and  every  hour  was  stained  with  some 
atrocious  act  of  rapine,  lust  and  cruelty. ' '  The  English  Hospice 
suffered  along  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  altar  plate  with 
other  property  was  robbed,  and  books  and  papers  wantonly 
destroyed.  A  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  its  favor  in  1530 
grants  special  indulgences  to  all  who  aid  in  restoring  the 
church. 

In  1533  came  the  revolt  and  secession  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
name  can  need  no  censure.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  if,  in 
order  to  be  free  to  marry  the  modern  Herodias,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  the  Mosaic  Law  of  marriage  was  binding  on 
Christians,  he  should  have  remembered  that  it  commands  a 
man  to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  widow  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  his:  "When  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one 
of  them  dieth  without  children,  the  wife  of  the  deceased  shall 
not  marry  a  stranger,  but  her  husband's  brother  shall  take 
her  to  wife  and  raise  up  children  to  his  brother."  (Deuteron- 
omy XXV.-5). 

Those  who  now  came  from  England  were  no  longer  pil- 
grims or  travellers,  but  priests  who  were  exiled  for  loyalty 
to  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  freedom  of  the  Church.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  the  collections  in  England  for  the  hospice 
were  stopped.  The  appointment  of  a  Warden,  no  longer  made 
by  the  King,  passed  to  the  Holy  See.  Pope  Paul  I'll,  in  1538 
issued  a  Bull  confirming  the  election  of  some  new  brethren 
and  appointing  Cardinal  Pole  Warden.  Another  famous  man 
who  was  appointed  Warden  at  this  period  was  William  Peto, 
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the  Franciscan,  who  had  sfo  resolutely  preached  the  sermon  to 
Henry  against  false  prophets  and  those  who  listen  to  them. 
In  1541  Pole,  a  second  time  Warden,  appointed  a  man  as  his 
Vice-Warden  who  was  afterwards  distinguished — Dr.  Thomas 
Goldwell,  who  had  followed  him  abroad.  He  entered  the  Thea- 
tine  Order  in  1547 — an  order  which  deserves  honorable  mention 
because  it  was  an  early  expression  of  the  true  reform  which 
began  in  the  Church  and  of  the  Church,  He  afterwards  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 's,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  English  Bishops  who  managed  to  es- 
cape being  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Elizabethans,  and 
attended  the  Council  of  Trent.  When  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
on  the  death  of  hisi  uncle,  Pius  IV.  (1565),  left  Eome  for 
Milan,  he  made  Goldwell  his  Vicar-General;  and  afterwards, 
in  1574,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  made  him  his  Vice- 
gerent. 

The  full  consequences  of  Henry's  wickedness  were  seen 
when  Elizabeth  succeeded  (November,  1558)  to  the  throne, 
who  must  be  classed  with  Jeroboam,  Son  of  Nabat  who  made 
Israel  sin.  The  apostates  and  revolutionists  of  religion  who 
styled  themselves  reformers,  who  called  darkness  light,  and 
evil  good,  and  were  in  every  way  worse  than  those  they  pro- 
fessed to  reform,  were  only  a  minority  estimated  by  Macaulay 
as  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  nation,  probably  not  so  much. 
But  they  were  the  Sovereign  and  the  government,  and  they 
were  energetic  and  violent,  unscrupulous  and  cunning.  A 
penal  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  prohibited  the  Mass, 
and  was  enforced  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  at  length 
grew  obsolete,  and  finally  after  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  was  formally  repealed  by  the  second  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  which  came  into  force  on  a  Friday,  June  24th,  the  exact 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Mass  had  been  proscribed 
by  Elizabeth — a  eoincidence  which  might  well  be  thought  a 
Providential  sign  that  the  long  night  of  darkness  had  rolled 
away  forever. 
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The  Foundation  of  the  College. 

When  Elizabethism  was  imposed  by  fraud  and  force  upon 
the  English  people,  it  soon  became  evident  that  English  semin- 
aries in  the  Catholic  countries  were  needed  to  supply  priests 
for  England.  The  seminary  of  Douay  and  Rheims  was  founded 
in  1568  by  Dr.  William,  afterwards  Cardinal  Allen.  In  1576 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Allen  and  Dr.  Owen 
Lewis,  another  exile,  who  had  found  a  home  in  Rome,  began 
the  foundation  of  this  English  College.  At  first  Lewis  sug- 
gested that  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hospice  over 
the  salaries  of  the  chaplains  and  the  care  of  the  poor  and  rhe 
sick,  should  be  appropriated ;  and  the  Pope  gave  some  houses 
near  St.  Peter's,  in  which  a  number  of  English  youths  study- 
ing in  Rome  were  gathered  together  in  the  end  of  1576.  In 
the  spring  of  1577  ten  students  were  sent  from  Douay  and 
lodged  in  the  Hospice.  By  May  26th,  1578,  twenty-six  stu- 
dents from  Douay  had  arrived.  A  Papal  Brief  at  Christmas 
in  that  year  assigned  the  Hospice  and  all  its  revenues  to  the 
new  college;  and  on  the  feast  of  St.  George,  1579,  the  Pope 
signed  a  Bull  which  eanonically  founded  the  English  College, 
though  the  Bull  was  not  publisihed  until  December  in  the 
following  year.  The  Pope  granted  an  annual  endowment  of 
6,000  crowns  from  the  Papal  Treasury.  The  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  was  formally  assigned  to  the  College  in  August,  1579. 
A  relic  of  the  saint — a  piece  of  his  arm — which  had  been  in  the 
treasury  of  St.  Mary  Major's  (where  the  Dalmatic  in  which  he 
waf?  murdered,  still  is),  was  given  to  the  College  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Many  spiritual  privileges  were  granted.  Thus,  a 
Plenary  Indulgence,  on  the  usual  conditions  of  Confession  and 
Communion,  to  all  who  visited  the  Church  on  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  or  of  St.  Thomas  (Dec.  29)  and  prayed  for  the 
Pope's  intentions  concerning  Britain  (i.e.  the  restoration  of 
the  true  faith).  A  little  later  the  privilege  was  granted  to  the 
students  and  all  dwelling  in  the  house,  of  gaining  the  indul- 
gences of  the  churches  of  the  Stations,  by  saying  one  Pater 
and  Ave  at  each  of  the  altars  in  the  church.    On  St.  Stephen's 
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Day,  1581,  a  custom  was  begun  tiiat  a  student  of  this  Ck)llege 
should  preach  a  sermon  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  before  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals  on  the  feast  of  that  martyr  every  year.  The 
first  of  these  preachers  was  John  Cornelius,  who  went  to  England 
two  years  later,  and  after  eleven  years  of  apostolic  labor  and  suf- 
fering was  crowned  with  martyrdom.  In  1583  special  indul- 
gences were  granted  to  the  students'  Sodality  of  the  B.V.M. 

In  his  care  for  the  health  of  the  students  the  Pope  bought 
a  vineyard  outside  of  the  Porta  del  Populo  for  their  weekly 
recreations,  and  he  gave  them  the  use  of  one  of  his  own  villas 
during  the  villegiatura  or  summer  vacation  until  a  suitable 
countryhouse  could  be  found. 

The  Scottish  College  was  founded  in  1600  by  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  partly  from  the  property  of  the  old  Scottish  Hospice 
which  stood  beside  S.  Andrea^  delle  Fratte  near  the  Propa- 
ganda. The  Irish  College  was  founded  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Urban  VIII.,  by  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  who  was  Cardinal  Pro- 
tector of  Ireland;  and  it  received  many  honorable  privilege* 
from  the  Pope.  One  of  these  was  that  the  students  had  the 
office  of  carrying  the  canopy  over  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  a 
part  of  the  way  during  the  public  procession  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  on  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  borne  by 
the  Pope. 

These  Are  They  That  Have  Washed  Their  Robes  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lam,b. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  English  College  it  was  distracted 
with  a  quarrel  between  the  Welsh  and  the  English.  As  Father 
Parsons  writes,  "Who  can  stay  young  men — or  old  either — 
when  they  are  once  incensed  on  both  sides  by  national  conten- 
tions?" Yet  the  fatherly  kindness  of  the  Pope  himself  allayed 
the  dissension,  and  it  did  not  cool  their  religious  zeal.  This 
testimony  is  given  of  them  a  short  time  afterwards :    ' '  Omitting 

1  This  Is  tbe  church  In  which  the  Blesised  Virgin  a.ppeared  to  the 
Jew,  Afliphianse  Ratisbonne.  How  many  times  we  iprayed  before  that 
altar  in  fair-oft  days! 
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for  the  present  further  mention  of  their  piety  and  virtues  .  .  . 
it  were  hardly  possible  to  express  their  great  yearning  for 
martyrdom.  So  eager  are  they  to  shed  their  life->bIood  for 
Christ  that  this  forms  the  constant  topic  of  their  conversation 
.  .  .  The  louder  the  'boasts  of  the  heretics,  and  the  more  terrible 
the  reports  of  the  cruelties  committed  in  England,  the  more 
ardent  are  their  desires." 

Some  of  those  who  had  seemed  the  most  turbulent,  after- 
wards by  the  grace  of  God  suffered  joyously  the  most  cruel 
tortures  and  death  for  the  Faith, 

.  The  first  student  of  this  Seminary  to  join  the  mission  in 
England  was  John  Shert.  He  had  been  ordained  a  sub-dea- 
con at  Rheims  and  came  to  Rome  to  study  Theology  and  was 
one  of  the  first  little  flock  assembled  in  the  houses  near  St. 
Peter's.  After  his  ordination  as  priest,  he  revisited  Douay  in 
July,  1578,  and  in  the  following  month  left  for  England. 
In  1582,  on  May  20th,  he  was  butchered  (to  use  Hallam's  term) 
at  Tyburn. 

He  was  not,  however,  the  first  martyr  of  the  College.  This 
was  Ralph  Sherwin,  who  was  one  of  the  ten  who  had  been  sent 
from  Douay  to  Rome  in  1577.  He  had  already  suffered  for  the 
Faith:  "As  neither  promises  nor  threats  could  extort  from 
him  a  word  of  information  against  Catholics,  he  was  cast  into 
a  filthy  hole  and  deprived  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
the  darkness  and  squalor  of  this  dungeon,  he  wias  visit-ed  with 
the  sweetness  of  heavenly  consolation,  even  as  to  have  a  vision 
of  the  death  agony  of  Christ,  by  which  he  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. He  passed  many  weeks  in  this  noisome  den,  when  hav- 
ing been  set  free  by  the  Divine  Goodness,  he  joined  us  here." 
His  fortitude  was  not  shaken,  but  rather  heightened  by  his 
sufferings.  *  *  It  is  hardly  .possible  to  tell  the  ardor, ' '  says  Father 
Parsons '  book,  De  Anglicana  Persecutione, ' '  with  which  Sherwin 
yearned  to  fly  to  the  help  of  his  wretched  country.  While  he  was 
here  in  Rome  the  news  of  the  inflictions  and  tortures  which  his 
countrymen  were  made  to  suffer,  far  from  daunting,  fired  hi)n 
with  the  most  intense  longing."     He  left  Rome  in  April,  1580, 
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and  four  others  from  the  English  College  in  com|^ary  with 
Father  Parsons  and  Father  Campion,  S.J. 

Simpson  in  his  life  of  Campion  suggests  that  these  heroic 
priests  before  leaving  Rome  originated  the  practice  (vvliich  ]»f.- 
came  a  custom)  of  the  English  missionaries  going  to  St.  Philip 
Neri  ' '  ere  they  set  out  for  the  scene  of  their  passion, ' '  as  New- 
man says,  "that  the  full  love  and  zeal  pent  up  in  thar.  burning 
breast  might  find  a  vent  and  flow  over  from  him  who  was  kej>t 
at  home  upon  those  who  were  to  face  the  foe.  Thereroro  one 
by  one,  each  in  his  turn,  those  youthful  soldiers  came  to  the  oM 
man,  and  one  by  one  they  persevered  and  gained  the  eiown 
and  the  palm,  all  but  one^  who  had  not  gone  and  would  ntjt  go 
for  that  salutary  blessing. ' ' 

The  Reign  of  Terror. 

Sherwin  was  captured  six  months  after  landing  in  his  coun- 
try, thrown  into  prison,  and  fettered  with  heavy  irons.  The 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
offered  him  the  second  bishopric  in  the  kingdom  if  he  would 
attend  their  services  in  St.  Paul's.  After  two  months  he  was 
racked  on  two  successive  days,  with  the  purpose  of  making  liijn 
turn  informer.  After  the  second  torture  he  lay  five  days  and 
five  nights  without  any  food  and  without  speaking  to  anybody. 
All  which  time,  as  he  told  his  brother,  he  "lay,  as  he  thought, 
in  a  sleep,  before  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  After  which  time 
he  came  to  himself,  not  finding  any  distemper  in  his  joints  by  the 
extremity  of  the  torture." 

After  more  than  a  year,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  with 
more  than  thirteen  others,  and  then  he  cried  out :  ' '  This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  let  us  exult  and  be  glad  therein." 
He  wrote  from  his  prison:  "When  by  the  High  Judge,  God 
Himself,  this  false  vizard  of  treason  shall  be  removed  from  true 
Catholic  men's  faces,  then  shall  it  appear  who  they  be  that 
carry  a  well-meaning,  and  who  an  evil,  murdering  mind.  In 
the  meantime,  God  forgive  all  injustice,  and  if  it  be  His  Blessed 

2  Simpson  miiggesits  that  this  wsis  John  Piiiscal,  who  was  a  !  •:  in^.r!. 
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Will  to  convert  our  persecutors,  that  they  may  become  professors 
of  His  truth."  On  December  1,  1581,  he  was  drawn  on  the  same 
hurdle  with  Rev.  Alexander  Briant,  to  Tyburn,  Father  Cam- 
pion being  on  a  separate  hurdle.  When  Campion's  martyrdom 
was  over,  the  hangman,  with  his  hands  and  arms  all  bloody, 
seized  on  him,  saying,  "Come,  Sherwin,  take  thy  wages."  The 
martyr  turned  to  him  smiling  and  kissed  the  blood  on  his  hands. 
The  crowd  of  people  insisted  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  them ;  so  he  professed  his  faith  and  prayed  for  his  persecutors. 
As  he  put  his  head  into  the  halter,  he  repeated  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  the  ejaculation,  "Jesu,  Jesu,  be  to  me  a  Jesus 
(Saviour),"  while  the  multitude  cried  out,  "Good  Sherwin, 
may  the  Lord  receive  your  soul ! ' ' 

He  was  only  the  first  of  a  long  roll  of  martyrs  from  the 
College  in  Rome. 

The  Pope  granted  manj'^  privileges  between  1580  and 
3585 — that  the  Te  Deum  laudamus  might  be  sung  on  the 
news  of  the  doath  of  any  missionary  for  the  Faith ;  that  the  re- 
Jies  of  these  martyrs  might  be  used  in  default  of  others  in  the 
consecration  of  altars;  that  their  pictures  v/ith  their  names  might 
be  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  English  Church. 

In  those  years  a  series  of  sixty-three  raartyrsi  from  Bishop 
Fisher,  who  suffered  in  1535,  down  to  Richard  Thirkeld,  who 
suffered  on  May  20,  1583,  covered  the  walls  of  old  St.  Thomas. 

The  Pilgrim  Book  of  the  College  notes  in  December,  1580,  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  of  Wardour  (in  Wiltshire)  who 
afterwards  was  called  The  Valiant.  He  had  already  suffered  impri- 
sonment for  his  religion.  Yet  when  the  Spanish  Armada  came,  he 
loyally  contributed  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  The  Catholics 
of  England  were  rewarded  for  their  patriotism  by  a  sectarian 
government  with  fresh  persecution  as  soon  as  the  danger  had 
passed.  Twenty-one  priests,  ten  laymen,  and  one  woman  were 
butchered  in  that  year.  Sir  Thomas  then  went  abroad  and  en- 
listed in  the  army  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks;  and  in  1595  at  the  capture  of  Gran  (Eszter- 
gom)  on  the  Danube,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Stephen,  which  had 
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fallen  to  the  Turks  fifty  years  before,  he  was  the  first  man  over 

the  ramparts,  and  with  his  own  hands  captured  the  standard 

of  Mahomet  and  hoisted  the  Imperial  and  Catholic  banner  in  its 

place.    For  this  exploit  he  was  created  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire  with  inheritance  to  his  descendants.    Much  as  we  admire 

such  valor,  we  remember  that  even  more  heroic  was  the  forti- 
«, 

tude  of  the  men  who  suffered  butchery  for  being  priests,  and 
the  women  who  suffered  for  sheltering  priests.  Margaret  Cli- 
theroe  was  immeasurably  more  valiant  than  ' '  The  Valiant  Arun- 
del." 

The  Faithful  of  Britain  and  Ireland— and  other  northern 
countries  too— in  those  days  might  have  said  to  the  apostates 
who  persecuted  them  for  not  apostatizing: 

If  the  bad  never  prosper,  then  God  is  with  thee, 
If  the  slave  alone  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ; 
If  the  exile  on  earth  be  an  outcast  on  high, 
Live  on  in  thy  faith.     For  in  mine  I  will  die; 
I  have  lost  for  that  Faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow. 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  His  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope ;  and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  Him  I  resign. 

When  Dr.  Pusey  was  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Oxford  to  preach  the  sermon  of  the  Fifth  of  November  in  1837, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  his  hearers  that  if  re- 
bellion was  wrong  for  Catholics,  it  could  not  be  right  for  Pro- 
testants. This  elementary  truth  was  more  of  a  novelty  then  than 
it  would  be  now. 

The  Government  of  the  CoUegfe. 

The  College  was  entrusted  to  the  Company  of  Jesus  and  re- 
mained in  their  hands  down  to  their  suppression  in  1773.  Aa 
this  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mistaken  policy  (for,  as 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  said,  "We  must  fly  with  our  own  wings")  it 
should  be  noted,  as  the  Cardinal  does,  that  it  was  due  to  no 
action  or  desire  of  the  Jesuits,  but  to  the  urgent  petition  of 
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the  students  and  of  Allen.  With  all  their  admirable  training, 
there  was  one  evil  consequence,  that  many  of  the  priests  deserted 
the  secular  mission  to  enter  the  Society.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  Irish  College.  Dr.  Verdon,  the  Rector,^  after- 
wards the  respected  Bishop  of  Dunedin  in  New  Zea- 
land (Requiem  eternam  dona  ei,  Domine),  told  me  when  I 
was  a  student  under  him,  that  he  found  in  the  records  that 
every  young  man  of  high  character  or  talent  entered  their 
ranks.  This,  however,  was  not  by  any  persuasion  or  invitation 
of  theirs.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  they  or  any 
other  Regulars  wish  any  secular  pries.t  to  forsake  his  state  to 
enter  their  order.  Bishop  Carberj^  of  Hamilton,  a  Dominican, 
from  whom  I  received  in  Rome  a  great  deal  of  fatherly  kind- 
ness and  whom  I  knew  as  intimately  as  a  youth  can  know  a  man 
of  middle  age,  when  he  was  representative  of  the  Irish  Province, 
once  in  a  retreat  in  the  Irish  College  gave  us  a  lecture  on  the 
text  of  St.  Paul:  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  in 
which  he  is  called;  and  he  said,  "Never  leave  the  secular  mission 
to  enter  an  Order.  The  priest  who  abandons  the  secular  for  the 
religious  state,  as  a  rule*  is  a  coward  who  thinks  to  save  his  soul 
by  running  away  from  his  duty.  Now,  that,"  he  added,  "is  a 
hard  thing  for  me  to  say,  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  it. ' ' 

The  Second  Spring. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  when  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Church  of  Saint  Thomas,  for  the  College, 
in    1866,    said    in    his    oration:      "Britain,^    that      country 


3  At  this  time  Ardi'bishop  Kirby  was  really  Rector  Emeritus,  and 
Dr.  Verdon,  really  Reotor  in  aiuthiority.  toofe  the  title  of  Vice-Rector. 
Pope  Deo  in  tlie  epitaph  which  he  ■oamDosed  for  M^.  Kirby'te'  bust,  ^ays: 
"R«<'toris  m-unere  dlmisso  nuniqucim  deseTuit  alumnos." 

*  Of  course  there  are  exceptionis  to  this  rul'e.  One  of  the  youths  who 
was  Haiteniing  to  thiis  lecture  became  a  Redemptorist.  He  died  not  long 
ago,  of  cancer;  he  worked  to  the  end,  and  a  few  hours  before  his 
death  semit  a  telegram  to  all  the  houiges  of  ihis  Order  in  Ireland:  "Fa- 
tiher  C —  died  to-day." 

5  Of  course  the  Poi>e  did  not  use  the  word  Britain,  but  that  was 
what  he  meanst  when  he  <Mi,Ued  it  Imghiltenra. 
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so  celebrated  for  its  commerce!  Britain,  that  land 
so  praised  for  its  industry!  Britain,  whose  provinces, 
like  the  scattered  members  of  a  great  body,  cover  so  large  a 
space  on  the  surface  of  the  Globe  !  Britain,  Queen  of  the  Seas ! 
Ah,  how  far  grander  a  title  did  she  once  enjoy  when  men  named 
her  the  Land  of  Saints — a  title  as  superior  to  those  which  I 
have  enumerated  as  spirit  is  to  matter,  as  heaven  to  earth." 

' '  Can  we  religiously  suppose, ' '  says  Newman  in  his  sermon, 
"tliat  the  blood  of  our  martyrs  three**  centuries  ago  and  since 
shall  never  receive  its  recomipense  ?  Those  priests,  secular  and 
regular,  did  they  suffer  for  no  end?  Or  rather  for  an  end 
which  is  not  yet  accomplished?  The  long  imprisonment,  the 
fetid  dungeon,  the  weary  suspense,  the  tyrannous  trial,  the 
barbarous  sentence,  the  savage  execution,  the  rack,  the  gibbet, 
the  knife,  the  cauldron,  the  numberless  tortures  of  those  holy 
martyrs,  0  My  God,  are  they  to  have  no  reward?  Are  Thy 
martj^rs  to  cry  from  under  Thine  altar  for  their  loving  ven- 
geance on  this  guilty  nation,  and  to  cry  in  vain?  Shall  they 
lose  life,  and  not  gain  a  better  life  for  the  children  of  those 
who  persecuted  them?  Ts  this  Thy  way,  0  my  God,  righteous 
and  true?  Is  it  according  to  Thy  promise,  0'  King  of  saints, 
if  I  may  dare  talk  to  Thee  of  justice?  Did  not  Thou  Thyself 
pray  for  Thine  enemies,  upon  the  cross  and  convert  them? 
Did  not  Thy  first  martyr  win  Thy  great  apostle,  then  a  perse- 
cutor, by  his  loving  prayer?  And  in  that  day  of  trial  and  deso- 
lation for  England,  when  hearts  were  pierced  through  and 
through  with  Mary's  woe,  at  the  crucifixion  of  Thy  body 
mystical,  was  not  every  tear  that  flowed,  and  every  drop  of 
blood  that  was  shed,  the  seeds  of  a  future  harvest  when  they 
who  sowed  in  sorrow  were  to  reap  in  joy?" 


0  Now  nearer  to  four  centuTies. 


■--•■  •■  ♦--•-■•--< 


ST,    RITA 
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ttt  for  §1.  Stta  nf  OJaBda 

Thou  glorious  flow'r  of  Umbria's  vale, 

Saint  Rita,  whom  the  Lord, 
Marked  with  a  thorn  from  out  His  Crown 

And  filled  with  grace  out-poured! 

CHORUS: 
Dear  Saint  of  "the  impossible," 

0,  pray  for  us  that  we 
Thy  holy  deeds  may  emulate 

And  reign  in  bliss  with  thee ! 

Illustrious  o'er  all  the  world 

Shines  now  thy  hallowed  name ; 
And  thou  that  loved  humility 

Art  lifted  high  to  fame ! 

Thy  flesh  with  scourges  thou  didst  rend; 

Thy  nights  were  passed  in  prayer; 
No  wonder  that  to  honour  thee 

God's  roses  blossomed  fair! 

A  dead  tree,  watered  by  Thy  hand 

Bursts  into  sudden  leaf! 
And  in  the  seared  and  saddened  soul 

Thou  healest  every  grief. 

Obedient  wast  thou  to  the  end, 

And  so  by  God's  decree 
Thy  life  was  blessed  by  miracles 

Most  marvellous  to  see! 

0!  may  our  isouls,  like  unto  thine, 

Despisers  be  of  pain; 
That  they  may  praise,  with  thee  in  Heaven, 
The  Lamb  exempt  from  stain! 
Sept.  23rd,  1923.  JAMES  B.  DOLLARD,  LittD. 
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THE  ORGANIST  OF  ST.  BASIL'S 

By  Cakoline  D.  Swan. 

IT  was  dusk,  deepening  into  night.  The  dim  gray  of  twi- 
light held  the  aisles  and  soaring  arches  of  St.  Basil's.  Then 
a  pallid  light  glimmered  out  from  the  organ-loft,  strengthen- 
ing the  shadows  below  till  they  seemed  ghostly  presences. 
The  organist  had  come. 

He  had  planned  for  an  hour  of  quiet,  and  hour  of  solitary 
communion  with  the  souls  of  men  overseas,  for  he  had  brought 
some  new  foreign  compositions  to  try  over, — an  hour  wherein 
he  could  give  forth  freely  his  own  music-thoughts.  But  he 
knew  the  listening  Angels  would  be  there  and,  perhaps,  other 
spiritual  presences,  as  near  and  dear.  For  he  had  genius — this 
Nieolasi  Langdon — and  before  him  the  soul  of  music  stood  re- 
vealed. Soon  low  music-voices  broke  the  gray  silence,  apparent- 
ly voicing  some  hidden  sorrow.  It  was  grief,  held  in  check  by 
the  pressure  of  patience,  like  the  quiet  of  Christ,  though  at 
times  tremulous  and  tearful.  Gradually  it  gained  power,  and 
in  the  process  its  beauty  grew  visibly.  The  sacristan  stole  in 
and  lighted  a  few  fitful  tapers  near  the  chancel,  then  silently 
disappeared.  The  player's  lonely  visioning  remained  un- 
broken. 

Yet  slowly,  after  a  while,  a  new  sensation  came  to  him,  that 
of  a  listening  soul.  A  woman  clad  in  black  had  entered  and 
was  kneeling  at  one  of  the  side  altars.  "The  need  of  comfort 
has  pushed  its  way  hither,"  said  Langdon  to  himself.  A 
deep  thrill  of  compassion  rose  within  him ;  and!  the  wonderful 
organ-tones  grew  more  and  more  uplifting,  soaring  as  to  the 
stars.  At  last  came  recognition.  "Why,  it  is  Marian!"  he 
murmured.  His  thought  flew  on  outspread  wings.  "She  is 
in  black.  Some  bereavement  must  have  brought  her  back  from 
Europe.  And  she  has  come  to  me — yes,  to  me ! — for  com- 
fort!"   With  a  deft  change  of  the  stops,  he  flung  into  his  mel- 
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ody  an  added  sweetness.  * '  Maid  Marian ! "  he  murmured,  * '  and 
she  is  so  beautiful!" 

That  night  his  organ-tones  soared  beyond  the  stars  to  the 
very  heaven  of  heavens.  Even  to  himself  it  seemed  wonderful ; 
"it  is  a  touch,"  he  murmured,  "of  the  Supreme  Beauty." 

It  grew  late  and  the  sacristan  returned.  Langdon  closed 
the  organ,  and  going  down  to  the  porch,  waited  there  for  his 
lovely  listener. 

She  p,ave  him  her  hand  frankly.  He  dared  not  voice  his 
joy  over  her  return,  but  she  knew.  His  warm,  strong  clasp 
had  said  a  world  of  things. 

Finally  he  spoke  softly.  "Did  you  like  what  I  played? 
Was  it  a  comfort?" 

"Tt  is  always  that."  The  reply  had  the  fine  simplicity 
which  was  one  of  Marian's  charms. 

They  had  reached  the  church  door,  but  as  he  handed  her 
into  the  luxurious  touring-car  which  was  to  take  her  home, 
he  broke  the  silence,      "I  hope  to  see  you  again." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  am  staying  with  the  Delameres.  Come  some 
day,  whenever  you  can.     You  are  always  welcome." 

A  few  days  later  Langdon  found  himself  in  Father  Martin's 
study  and  the  latter  eager  for  a  friendly  chat.  This  cleric, 
a  fine  ecclesiastic,  was  parish  priest  of  St.  Basil's.  His  first 
topic  was  Marian  Eussell's  return.  "Her  good  aunt,  who 
was  like  a  mother  to  her,  now  her  own  parents  are  dead,  had 
also  died,  and  she  is  in  grief  over  that." 

"I  saw  she  was  in  black.  Was  that  what  brought  her 
back?     She  was  in  Italy,  at  last  accounts." 

"Not  altogether.  They  say  she  met  Ralph  Fraser  in  Paris 
and  became  engaged  to  him  there." 

"Fraser?     Ralph?     Why,  Father,  can  it  be  pot^sible?" 

"They  say  so.  No,  he  doesn't  seem  the  right  man  for  her; 
I  doubt  if  she  is  quite  satisfied.  But  there !  He  has  wealth  and 
a  high  position,  in  a  big  broker's  firm;  is  a  man  about  town  in 
New  York !  You  know  what  that  means.  Well,  as  the  world 
L'oes,  it  will  be  called  a  good  match.     Certainly,  the  Ohureh 
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has  no  call  to  interfere  with  it!  Only  I  wish  she  had  fallen 
into  other  hands.  She  is  religious,  but  I  doubt  whether  she 
will  get  much  sympathy  in  those  matters  from  a  man  of  lii.s 
type." 

"Fraser!"  repeated  the  organist,  like  a  man  astounded. 
"Some  pressure  must  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  her." 

"Oh,  yes!  The  forces  of  the  world — its  kingdoms  and  the 
glories  of  them.  They  are  mighty — we  are  apt  to  underesti- 
mate them.  Martin  Russell  knows  the  attitude  of  the  Church, 
as  to  mixed  marriages.  But  so  do  many  others,  yet  we  have 
them  all  the  time.  We  must  make  the  best  of  all  this.  Her 
influence  may  bring  out  the  good  points  of  this  worldling. 
We  must  pray  for  it!" 

Langdon  went  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  Fires  of  despera- 
tion smouldered  within  him.  Could  it  be  that  this  Fraser 
was  really  fond  of  her?  Or  was  it  merel3'^  the  selfish  jo,y  of 
capture?  "Marian!"  he  cried,  reiterating  his  former  thought. 
"She  is  so  beautiful!  Society  will  rejoice  over  her- — over 
having  her  as  one  of  its  own!  She  never  has  been  really 
that." 

He  had  no  idea  of  winning  her  for  himself.  He  simply 
could  not  marry;  poverty  barred  the  way.  His  small  salary 
scarcely  met  his  own  wants.  His  worry  in  this  matter  was 
absolutely  unselfish.  But  such  a  man  as  Fraser!  Why,  he  was 
not  worthy  to  sit  at  her  feet  or  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
On  his  part  this  was  not  jealousy ;  rather  a  profound  instinctive 
conviction,  which  Father  Martin  also  shared,  that  no  joy,  no 
soul-peace,  could  come  of  a  marriage  so  unfit. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  did  not  present  himself 
at  the  Delamere  mansion ;  he  could  not.  How  could  he  meet 
her?  How  congratulate  her  in  due  form,  feeling  as  he  did? 
He  could  only  hope  she  would  understand  his  silence. 

She  did,  and  bore  it  as  long  as  she  could.  Then,  on* 
night,  the  fascination  of  music  drew  her  again  into  St.  Basil's. 
When  they  met,  he  said  nothing  save  the  old  words  of  cordial 
greeting.     He  dared  not  remonstrate   with  her;  what  right 
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had  he?  Yet  his  silent,  tender  disapproval  touched  her  far 
more.  That  he  knew  of  her  engagement  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Father  Martin  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  her  against 
a  mixed  marriage,  and  he  was  Langdon's  close  friend. 

"He  looks  as  unhappy  as  I  feel,"  she  murmured,  thinking 
of  it  at  home,  alone.  "I  am  always  your  friend,"  he  had  said. 
"Believe  that,  for  it  is  true."  Indeed,  she  knew  it,  and  the 
quiet  assurance  held  a  world  of  comfort. 

In  an  hour  of  weakness  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  intensities  of  her  determined  suitor.  Fraser 
was  a  man  who  accomplished  things !  This  quality  had  made 
his  success.  She  repented,  later,  but  it  did  no  good.  Ralph 
Fraser  had  no  idea  of  letting  her  go.  "She  is  mine  now  to 
have  and  to  hold,"  he  had  said  to  himself,  grimly. 

She  told  all  this  frankly  to  Father  Martin  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. "Poor  child!"  murmured  the  priest.  "Away  from 
us  all,  too,  in  a  foreign  land  where  many  things  are  envisaged 
otherwise  than  with  us."  And,  now,  how  vain  her  struggling 
against  the  cord  that  bound  her! 

"A  betrothal  is  a  serious  thing,  my  child,  and  the  Church 
cannot  interfere  with  it,"  he  spoke  gravely.  "Nor  can  she 
overthrow  it !  She  can  only  remonstrate  and  advise  against 
mixed  marriages." 

Nicolas  Langdon,  however,  was  not  so  content.  He  ex- 
postulated. "Is  no  one  acting  in  Marian's  behalf?  Who 
knows  anything  about  this  man,  really?  She  has  no  parents 
living;  only  a  few  distant  relatives,  dazzled  by  what  they 
call  a  brilliant  match." 

"I  fancy,"  said  the  priest,  "that  inquiries  about  Fraser 
would  only  bring  to  light  the  usual  facts.  Men  like  him  al- 
ways have  a  past.  But  if  he  will  marry,  leaving  that  past  be- 
hind, he  should  have  place  for  repentance." 

So  things  moved  on.  Ralph  Fraser  understood  Marian's 
attitude.  "Her  letters  are  charming,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"polite  and  quite  original!  But  cold  as  a  New  England  snow- 
storm !    Never  mind,  my  lady !    Wait  till  we  are  married  and 
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then  see.  You'll  be  more  tractable  then.  Your  good  priest  will 
tell  you  it  is  your  duty ! ' '  And  Ralph  laughed — an  evil  laugh, 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  sneer. 

Soon  even  ithe  cold  letters  came  less  promptly ;  so  one  fine 
day  brought  a  stranger  to  Clermont.  That  little  town  set  him 
down  at  once  as  some  business  man  from  New  York,  or  per- 
ihaps  Chicago.  He  was  good  looking,  this  Mr.  Fraser,  slightly 
im,portant,  not  to  say  pompus,  in  manner;  the  kind  of  man 
who,  as  one  poor  woman  expressed  it,  "actually  smelled  of 
money."  The  men,  sure  he  was  out  on  some  commercial  errand, 
wondered  whait  his  special  line  might  be.  The  priest  passing 
him  on  the  street,  noted  the  resolute  set  of  his  lower  jaw  and 
murmured,  "Poor  Marian!" 

To  her  his  presence  was  unexpected  and  unwelcome.  She 
strove  in  vain,  with  small,  lady-like  tactics,  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance.  He  took  no  notice  of  them  or  of  her  coolness.  To 
his  tender  assurances,  poured  out  profusely,  she  could  only 
stammer  out  a  plea  to  be  released  from  her  promise. 

"I  was  too  hasty,"  she  cried.  "I  did  promise,  but  I  can 
not  keep  my  word."  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Forgive 
me,  and  let  me  go." 

His  reply  was  prompt.  "Nonsense,  dear!  Why,  what  has 
come  over  you?  Let  us  be  married  and  end  all  this.  Why, 
what  sort  of  a  man  should  I  be  to  let  you  slip  away  from  me  ? 
No,  what  I  have  I  shall  keep." 

Flinging  his  arm  around  her,  he  met  her  opposition  with  a 
torrent  of  kisses.  She  vainly  strove  to  get  away ;  he  let  her 
feel  his  superior  strength.  She  did  not  renew  the  futile  strug- 
gle. But  it  was  worse.  Down  in  her  heart  she  began  to  hate 
him. 

He  was  tremendously  vexed  by  her  quiet  withdrawal  and 
avoidance  of  him,  thereafter.  Yet  he  dared  not  quarrel  as 
things  stood.  If  he  could  only  sweep  her  on  into  an  early  mar- 
riage it  would  end  these  whims.  Could  there  be  some  other 
lover  anywhere?  "No,"  he  said,  answering  the  doubt  quickly. 
"Not  among  these  people." 
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He  returned  to  New  York  with  a  sharp  awareness  that  his 
trip  to  Clermont  had  not  advanced  his  suit. 

He  had  left  Marian  in  a  hopeless  mood.  "I  cannot  g«t 
away.  No,  not  unless  the  Lord  intervenes.  Worst  of  all,  I 
have  only  myself  to  thank  for  it  all;  my  own  weakness,  my 
own  folly,  have  brought  me  into  this  man's  strangle-ihold. " 
The  whole  thing  was  misery.  "It  is  all  so  different  from 
Paris!"  she  moaned,  through  her  tears.  "There  'he  was  quiet 
and  oh,  so  kind!" 

To  Nicholas  Langdon  those  few  days  were  agony.  One 
glance  at  Fraser  had  shown  him,  as  in  a  lightning  flash,  the 
pitiless  man  with  whom  Marian  had  to  deal.  IHe  knew  plead- 
ing and  struggling  would  be  vain.  And  to  fight  for  her  free- 
dom, as  some  women  would,  was  not  in  her  gentle  nature. 

Father  Martin  began  to  understand.  Langdon 's  distress 
was  unconcealable.  A  moment  of  sharp  scrutiny  had  laid  bare 
to  the  priest  the  secret  of  the  other's  heart.  'It  was  the  revela- 
tion of  love  stronger  than  life,  also  of  much  long-endured, 
silent  suffering.  "Oh,  Marian!;  Marian!"  fThe  cry  came 
from  the  depth  of  his  soul.  "  Is  it  this  also  ?  My  poor  Nicholas ! 
The  good  God,  the  all-loving,  the  Almighty — none  else!  May 
He  be  indeed  thy  strength  and  stay." 

By  way  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  Marian  and  the  man 
Father  Martin  called  her  "unwelcome  suitor,"  Nicholas  Lang- 
don went  out  to  visit  his  poor  people.  His  slender  charities — he 
could  not  make  them  other  than  slender — took  him  down  into  a 
wretched  street  where  he  stopped  before  a  dull  gray  house, 
once  the  abode  of  well-to-do  people  and  even  now  more  tidily 
attractive  than  some  of  its  neighbours.  The  good  man  and 
his  wife  who  were  its  present  occupants  greeted  Langdon  most 
cordially,  and  presently  the  man,  fishing  about  for  topics  of 
conversation,  spoke  of  Fraser 's  visit.  "Smart  man,  he!" 
commented  the  talker,  eager  to  entertain  his  guest  and  delight- 
ed to  have  found  such  brilliant  matter  for  discourse.  "They 
say  he  has  made  a  mint  o'  money!" 
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"I  am  glad,"  added  his  wife,  gently.  "Mrs.  Eraser  is  such 
a  nice  woman." 

"Mrs.  Fraser !"  cried  Nicholas,  astounded.  'His  heart  gave  a 
great  beat.    "He  is  married,  then?" 

"Why,  certainly.  I  used  to  know  Mrs.  Fraser.  Have 
worked  for  her  many  a  day.  They  live  in  Brooklyn  on  Cen- 
tre Street."    Langdon  was  slowly  pulling  himself  together. 

"Do  you  remember  the  number?" 

"Yes — 312,  it  was.  But  they  may  have  moved  away,  now 
he  is  so  rich.    It's  more  than  likely," 

The  organist  walked  back  to  St.  Basil's  with  his  brain  in 
a  whirl.  He  would  investigate  this,  before  breathing  a  word 
to  anyone ;  there  might  be  a  mistake.  Still,  his  heart  was 
lighter.  He  found  himself  humming  the  cheery  words  and 
tune  of  the  old  carol,  "God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen,  let 
nothing  you  dismay."    Yes,  his  heart  was  lighter. 

Early  next  morning  he  took  the  first  train  for  New  York. 
And  his  information  proved  correct.  He  found  Mrs.  Ralph 
Fraser  without  any  difficulty ;  a  pale,  thin,  quiet  woman,  with 
two  pretty  children.  She  conversed  freely,  showing  no  distrust 
of  her  husband ;  spoke  of  his  business  successes  with  some 
pride,  carefully  explaining  that  he  was  away  from  home  much 
of  the  time ;  adding  that  his  business  necessitated  frequent 
trips  to  Europe  and  much  residence  abroad.  It  was  all  per- 
fectly natural,  the  conversation  of  an  easy,  quiet,  home-loving 
woman. 

Hurrying  back  to  Clermont,  Langdon  sought  out  Father 
Martin,  to  whom  he  told  his  tale,  saying  at  its  close  very 
gravely,  "Fraser  may  be  already  divorced  from  his  wife,  but 
she  does  not  know  it  yet." 

"I  shall  send  for  Marian  at  once,"  said  the  priest.  "What 
a  blessedly  good  thing  you  have  done,  Nicolas!  She  will  be 
everlastingly  grateful!  As  for  Fraser,  divorced  or  not,  she 
will  dismiss  him,  at  once.    She  is  a  good  Catholic,  Nicholas!" 

Marian  appeared  promptly  at  the  summons,  little  thinking 
what  awaited  her.    He  told  her  the  whole  story  and  then  said. 
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"No,  do  not  stop  to  thank  Nicholas,  now!  Write  to  Fraser  a 
plain  word,  ending  your  engagement  to  him.  And  with  it  re- 
turn all  gifts,  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be.  Will  you  do 
this?"     ''Yes,  movst  gladly." 

''With  this  letter  I  will  also  send  one,  informing  him  that 
this  action  is  due  to  the  fact,  'but  now  discovered,  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church  and  by  the  law  of  God  he  is  still  a  married 
man,  not  set  free  by  divorce  or  otherwise  to  enter  into  a  se-t 
cond  marriage  during  his  wife's  life-time.  I  told  you,  Marian, 
that  the  Church  could  not  annul  your  betrothal.  But,  now, 
she  can  act!    The  discovery  just  made  changes  the  v/hole  case." 

So,  then  and  there  Marian  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Ralph 
Fraser.  The  priest  mailed  it  carefully  with  his  own.  Next 
day  there  went  also  a  tiny  box  containing  his  letters  and  a: 
magnificent  diamond  M^hich  Marian  had  refused  to  wear. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  happier  man  than  Nicholas  Lang- 
don  as  he  stood  there,  while  Marian  poured  out  her  gratitude. 
Her  trembling  voice  amid,  little,  broken  smiles,  and  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  revealed  its  sincerity.  It  was  born  of  a  new 
and  sudden  comprehension. 

She  had  not  been  fighting  her  battle  alone;  these  two  men 
had  been  standing  behind  her,  the  priest  with  the  strength 
of  prayer,  the  musician  with  a  heart  of  infinite  tenderness.  With 
the  latter  his  joy  remained.  It  thrilled  his  music,  till  it  be- 
came like  a  sequence  of  bird  songs,  rippling  out  over  June 
meadows  edged  with  wild  roses.  He  had  been  privileged  to  do 
h-er  a  service  and  she  had  been  drawn  to  him  thereby.  Life 
was  marked  for  them  both  in  those  days,  like  the  score  itself, 
with  bars  of  gold. 

And  while  Fraser  was  cursing  his  ill-luck,  raving  over  the 
perverse  notions  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  obstinacy  of  Holy 
Church,  the  organ  melodies  of  St.  Basil's  went  flashing  and 
flowing  on  like  the  unchained  rivulets  of  Spring. 

Marian  enjoyed  her  freedom  in  a  way  past  describing.  No 
captive  released  from  fetters  could  have  felt  more  relief.  "I 
thought  T  was  helpless,"  she  declared,  over  and  over.    "But 
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I  had  two  friends,  the  Lord  l>e  thanked !    I  will  never  distrust 
Him  again." 

One  day,  however,  his  organist  came  to  Father  Martin  with 
a  little  revelation.  "I  have  just  had  an  offer  of  a  decent  pay- 
ing position  at  St.  Michael's  in  Andover." 

"Oh,  Nicholas!"  cried  the  good  priest.  "We  are  not  going 
to  lose  you?" 

The  organist  smiled.  "No.  I  mentioned  it  to  Marian  and 
she  seemed  so  distressed  that  I  told  her  I  would  not  accept. ' ' 

The  priest  answered  the  smile.  "Let  us  keep  you  a  little 
longer,  my  son!  But  I  know  that  you  will  be  called  to  *go 
up  higher,' — yes,  much  higher.  Money  is  of  importance.  You 
would  not  refuse  a  position  at  the  Cathedral  with  a  handsome 
salary  annexed.     That  is  coming  before  long." 

The  shy  musician  looked  incredulous.  "Yes,"  insisted  the 
priest,  "and,  as  for  Marian,  you  must  take  her  with  you  when 
you  go  to  the  city,  as  your  wife." 

"Oh,  Father  Martin!     Could  that  be  possible?" 
"Ask  her,  Nicholas,  and  see!" 

Thus,  eventually,  it  came  about.  A  life  of  music  and  hap- 
piness opened  before  the  young  couple,  and  Father  Martin, 
who  married  them,  shared  their  overflowing  joy. 
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As  I  read  the  message  of  Christmas 
In  the  smile  of  the  Holy  Child 
I  think  how  dear  are  the  little  ones 
To  the  Heart  of  the  Saviour,  mild. 
As  of  old  He  tenderly  blessed  them 
"When  they  humbly  came  to  His  knee, 
So  He  calls  to-day  in  His  loving  way : 
"Let  the  children  come  unto  Me." 

The  beautiful  season  of  Christmas 

Is  linked  with  the  young  and  poor; 

As  radiant  stars  wind  their  silver  bars 

Round  about  each  lowly  door; 

As  moonbeams'  wands,  soft  as  angel  hands 

Are  spread  o  'er  each  little  cot, 

While  the  tiny  mites  dream  of  Christmas  sights 

Some  never  yet  have  got. 

The  peace  and  the  joy  of  Christmas, 

That  are  winged  from  God's  blessed  craft. 

Are  golden  shafts  of  His  glorious  craft, 

Showered  freely  on  His  own ; 

And  the  Heart  of  the  Child  that  is  undefiled 

Is  eager  and  longing  that  night 

For  both  rich  and  poor  to  approach  His  door. 

To  hallow  them  with  His  sight. 

The    ways  of  the  world  may  alter, 
But  His  changeless  love  will  endure ; 
Firmer  than  clings  the  ivy  leaf, 
Than  the  steadfast  hills  more  sure ; 
Grander  than  sun  in  heaven's  zone, 
Wider  than  skies'  broad  rim; 
Like  the  children  of  old  of  whom  we  are  told. 
Come — let  us  go  to  Him ! 

Frederick  B.  Fenton. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TEACHER 
TOWARDS  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
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By  Rev,  A.  O'Leaby,  D.D. 

'E  are  living  m  an  age  of  scientific  charity.  Some  flout 
this  term  and  deem  it  irreverent,  but  Science  can  be 
he"pful  to  Religion.  Social  Service  is  practised  by  many 
as  a  form  of  Philanthropy  beginning  with  man  and  terminat- 
ing with  him.  This  is  opposed  to  Catholic  teaching  and  brand- 
ed insufficient.  Charity  is  inspired  of  God  and  flows  from  the 
Creator  into  the  life  of  the  creature.  The  spiritual  motive 
quickens  our  service.  Christ's  doing  and  teaching  direct  our 
sociology.  He  perfected  Charity  and  became  for  all  time  the 
model  Social  Worker.  The  Lord's  Prayer  consummated  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Men.  The  Divine 
Physician  healed  sin-laden  souls,  while  imparting  strength 
to  palsied  limbs.  The  Church  continues  the  mission  of  her 
Founder.     She  claims  to  be  the  Almoner  of  the  ages. 

But  the  cry  of  the  hour  is  away  from  Christ.  (Radicals 
deem  the  Church  too  conservative.  Naturalism  is  crowding 
out  the  Supernatural.  Secularism  is  the  attitude  of  modem 
education,  the  dominant  note  of  not  a  few.  Sociology  is  divorc- 
ed from  Religion  and  substituted  by  many  as  a  Religion  in  it- 
self. Efficiency  counts  more  than  the  spirit  with  them.  So 
long  as  humanity  is  helped,  the  motive  need  not  be  more  than 
humane.  This  is  carrying  science  too  far,  the  handmaid  usurp- 
ing the  role  of  mistress.  It  is  not  the  Charity  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels.  This  kind  of  service  is  frankly  indifferent  if 
not  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  Love,  It  is  heralded  as  something 
new,  a  forward  step  in  assisting  the  poor,  a  panacea  for  modern 
ills.  Solomon  said  in  his  day:  "Nothing  under  the  sun  is 
new,  for  it  hath  already  gone  before  in  the  ages."     Social 
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Service  is  an  instance  of  this — the  name  is  new,  but  the  eon- 
tent  is  older  than  Ecclesiastes.  Charity  was  known  and  prac- 
tised from  the  beginning,  raised  to  a  higher  plane  by  Christ, 
and  taught  by  Catholicism  to  the  present  day.  The  Church 
has  had  her  Good  Samaritans,  lay  and  religious,  serving  cor- 
poral and  spiritual  needs  down  through  the  centuries.  There 
are  sincere  workers  without  the  pale  who  measure  their  efforts 
by  the  Gospel  standards  and  teach  the  spiritual  dignity  of 
service.  The  majority,  however,  unlike  the  Baptist,  point 
away  from  Christ,  or  tacitly  ignore  Him.  These  uplifters  have 
science,  but  not  according  to  God.  Scientific  Charity  is  Chris- 
tian or  un-Christian  as  the  heart  dictates  under  religious  im- 
pulses or  mere  rationalism.  Both  have  coined  new  words 
that  seem  inconsistent  to  veterans  in  God's  service.  "Social 
efficiency,  rehabilitation,  case  records"  and  like  phrases  have 
been  overrated  outside  the  Church  and  antagonize  those  who 
cling  to  traditions.  Yet  these  terms  have  their  place  and 
must  not  be  underrated.  Catholic  Charity  has  nothing  to 
fear,  but  should  adopt  and  sanctify  them.  The  motive 
remains  static  while  methods  vary  under  changing  con- 
ditions. Progress  may  invent  new  terms  as  the  world  moves 
on  in  the  old  slough  of  need.  Was  it  not  a  Catholic  Poet  who 
penned? 

"In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  should  hold; 

Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the   old  aside." 

• — Alexander  Pope. 

Intelligent  service  requires  clear  insight  and  applica- 
tion of  the  past  to  the  tasks  of  the  present.  This  is  scientific 
Charity  and  demands  new  expressions.  They  are  means,  not 
ends,  channels  through  which  love  meets  the  old  disguised  un- 
der the  new.  They  make  science  auxiliary  to  Religion.  Bishop 
Turner  of  Buffalo  recently  said :  "No  system  need  exhaust  the 
spirit  of  Christ.    Any  system  that  approaches  Hira  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  poor  deserves  benediction.  Science  has  its  place 
in  charitable  endeavor  and  the  Church  welcomes  its  aid.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  whether  religious  workers  shall  con- 
form.    They  are  conforming  and  with  benefit  to  their  work." 

I  would  caution  sincere  souls  against  prejudice.  Catholics 
must  take  thedr  cue  from  the  Church,  hold  on  to  the  past, 
keep  abreast  of  the  present  and  stretch  forward  to  the  things 
of  the  future.  Emerson  wrote  well  on  the  tendencies  of  con- 
servatism and  radicalism.  The  Church  is  a  better  because  she 
is  an  infallible  instructor.  She  resists  futile  innovations,  but 
welcomes  developments  towards  the  alleviation  of  misery,  phy- 
sica:l,  mental,  moral  or  spiritual.  She  subjects  new  terms  and 
advanced  methods  to  the  alchemy  of  Christian  Philosophy. 

How,  then,  aihall  Teachers  of  Catholic  Schools  rightly  in- 
terpret the  mind  of  the  Church?  How  does  Social  Service 
affect  modern  pedagogy?  The  writer  has  been  urged  to  pro- 
mote social  studies  within  his  parish.  The  Children  of  Mary, 
the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Mothers,  the  Vincentians  and 
Holy  Name  Men  have  read  and  discussed  the  principles  of  so- 
ciology. They  have  acted  apart  and  at  times  united.  In  an 
effort  to  be  practical,  Committees  have  visited  Toronto  institu- 
tions, Catholic  and  non-Oatho'lic — Hospitals,.  Reformatories, 
Orphanages  and  Homes  for  the  Aged.  They  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Superintendents.  Six  of  their  assistants  lec- 
tured to  our  Societies  upon  phases  of  their  particular  work. 
From  my  own  spare  studies  and  gleanings  of  these  conferences 
I  have  reached  certain  conclusions.  The  primary  impressions 
affect  our  teachers,  their  outlook  and  studies  apart  from  the 
classroom.  Later  T  may  try  to  correlate  social  study  with  sub- 
jects of  the  school  as  taught  to  the  pupils. 

I  would  first  assert  that  the  Catholic  Teacher  possesses 
more  abundantly  the  secret  of  social  efficiency.  The  infused 
Virtues  of  Baptism  and  the  added  Gifts  of  Confirmation  pre- 
dispose the  soul  to  Supernatural  Charity.  The  Bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  the  bond  of  Brotherhood.  "For  we,  being  many, 
are  one  bread,  one  body,  all  that  partake  of  one  bread."    Lay 
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teachers  share  these  graces   in  common   with  the  Religious. 
The  former  meet  poverty  and  its  applications    under   varied 
forms.    They  need  to  be  tactful  and  well  imbued  with  Catholic 
ideals.     And  the  Church  expects  more  from  our     Religious. 
This  Counsel  of  Perfection  is  an  excerpt  from  the  rules  of  a 
Toronto  Congregation:  "The  Sisters  shall  remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  served  men  with  so  much  charity  that  He  gave  up  His 
life  for  them.    In  imitation  of  Him  they  must  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  poor.    They  will  practise  the  works 
of  mercy.    They  will  often  reflect  that  it  is  Christ  whom  they 
serve  and  that  He  will  be  their  great  reward. ' '    Our  Teachers, 
both  lay  and  religious,  must  hold  fast  to  the  Oatholic  view- 
point.   Christ  had  a  vision  adown  the  ages,  a  united  humanity 
ministering  to  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  love.    The  Pagans 
were  astonished  at  the  charity  of  His  followers  and  were  led 
to  exclaim:     "See  how  these  Christians  love     one  another." 
The  spirit  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the  maligned  Middle  Ages 
must  be  preserved  to-day.     The  Catholic  is  above  the  "social 
uplifter,"  whose  efforts  are  confined  to  mere  bodily  assist- 
ance.    Charity  touches  the  souls  of  the  worker  and  of  the 
assisted.      It  builds  for  eternity  with  the  materials  of  time. 
The  poor  are  served  from  higher  motives  th-an  mere  philan- 
thropy.    The  multitudes  are  hungering  for  more  than  bread 
alone.     Intellect  can  never  replace  heart  nor  efficiency  oust 
religion.    Science  and  system  are  chilling  without  the  warmth 
of  love.     Their  place  is  but  secondary  while  Charity  has  a 
primary  warrant.    Catholic  Teachers  must  maintain  the  spir- 
itual motive  against  the  encroachments    of    secular   science. 
The  poor  must  be  served  because  God  so  ordained  and  the  Son 
of  God  identified  Himself  with  them.     Jesus  gave  out  new 
valuations  of  service.     He  taught  an  all-embracing  love,  not 
limited  by  creed  nor  natural  motives.     He  banned  selfishness 
and  social  exclusiveness.     He  taught  strength  to  serve  weak- 
ness, health  to  heal  disease  and  wealth  to  minister  unto  poverty. 
Sinoe  the  advent  of  Christ  the  service  of  others  is  something 
approaching  to  the  sacramental.    It  is  the  service  of  the  head. 
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heart  and  will,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  grace.  It  aims  at 
perfect  service,  and  Michael  Angelo  once  said:  ** Nothing 
makes  the  soul  so  pure  as  efforts  to  create  something  perfect. 
God  is  perfect  and  striving  after  perfection  is  Godlike." 
Science  can  be  useful  and  the  passion  for  efficiency  is  always 
commendable.  But  the  Catholic  can  build  upon  no  other  foun- 
dation than  that  of  the  spirit  and  God's  creative  Love. 

We  have  nothing  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  Charity. 
The  field  of  learning  is  in  other  directions.  But  we  can 
learn  more  thoroughness  in  the  service  of  the  poor,  more 
avoidance  of  waste  effort  and  saner  co-operation.  The  noble 
cause  of  Charity  can  best  be  served  in  noble  ways.  Scholarly 
research  is  much  better  than  smug  satisfaction.  Open-minded- 
ness  is  a  virtue,  seeking  out  information  and  assimilating  wis- 
dom is  characteristic  of  the  humble.  The  Catholic  Teacher 
.should  be  fired  with  ambition  to  learn  sociology  from  all  who 
write  and  interpret  wisely,  from  workers  who  are  serving  in 
the  field.  It  would  be  folly  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  poli- 
cies that  experience  has  approved.  Service  of  the  poor  re- 
quired mastery  of  much  information.  A  vast  literature  deal- 
ing with  poverty  and  relief  has  been  developed  within  the 
Church  in  our  day.  Schools  of  Sociology  have  been  organized 
by  Fordham  University  in  New  York,  by  Loyola  University 
in  Chi'-ago  and  by  the  National  Catholic  "Welfare  Council  of 
Washington.  Catholic  Teachers  cannot  attend  these  during  the 
year  but  the  cause  of  Charity  might  provide  lecture  courses 
at  home  as  is  being  done  in  many  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  be  ref]jretted  that  the  pressure  of  work  compels  Summer 
Schools  to-day.  Despite  the  fatigues  of  the  classroom  all  year 
many  of  our  te-ichers  are  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  vacation 
to  special  courses  of  study.  If  this  must  be  why  should  not 
Sociology  have  a  course  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
Meanwhile  there  is  no  dearth  of  literature  in  the  Church.  The 
Gospels  light  up  the  way  of  serving  others.  They  aro  the 
fhronieles  of  Christ's  Life  and  Teaching.  We  have  th'^  pro- 
nouncements of  illustrious  Pontiffs  like  Leo  XIII.     We  have' 
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the  appeals  of  great  Apostles  like  Bishop  Kettler.  We  nave 
niodels  of  Charily  in  the  lives  of  Saints  like  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  We  have  the  traditions  of  our  Religious  Communities 
minister'ng  to  every  ill.  We  have  modern  writers  like  Rev. 
Dr.  Kirhy,  Father  Ryan  and  a  host  of  others.  The  "Wash- 
ington Review"  keeps  our  Teachers  and  Vineentians  in  touch 
with  modern  progress  as  opposed  to  mere  secularism.  Wc 
have  also  the  Volumes  of  the  National  Conferences  held  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  They  contain  a  complete  course  in  Socio- 
logy, the  mature  thought  an  ripe  experience  of  our  Sisters, 
Brothers',  Laity  amd  Clergy  who  have  been  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  poor  in  varied  fields.  Why  should  not  our  lay 
and  religious  teachers  confer  at  times  upon  local  problems? 
Experts  might  be  invited  and  pass  upon  both  successes  and 
failure.  Competent  specialists  might  lecture  upon  the 
ethical  aspects  of  social  work.  They  might  illustrate 
modern  methods  by  case  work.  Our  Charities  seem  to  have 
underrated  the  advantages  of  getting  together  as  others  are 
doing.  Both  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  workers  and  our  Com- 
munities of  Religious  have  loved  retirement  rather  than  pub- 
licity. This  spirit  of  reserve  is  Christlike  but  may  it  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  poor?  Silent  ways  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
must  always  counteract  undue  publicity,  but  common  sense 
suggests  a  middle  course  when  efficiency  demands  it.  Virtue 
is  naturally  reticent,  but  works  may  speak  out  without  vitiat- 
ing the  motive.  Our  activities  cannot  be  altogether  hidden,  for 
along  the  lines  of  Social  Service  we  have  "something  to  give" 
and  "something  to  gain"  from  the  conference  idea.  The  Church 
of  the  United  States  is  wide  awake  to  this.  More  than  six 
hundred  Religious  are  assembling  annually  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities.  Special  meetings  of  Sisters  are  be- 
ing held  in  many  centres.  No  phase  of  charitable  endeavor  is 
being  overlooked.  All  fields  are  being  cultivated,  old  and  new 
methods  are  being  scrutinized,  scientific  charity  is  being  sanc- 
tified by  religion.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  more  science 
calls  for  more  religion,  the  Sisters  of  America  who  have  been 
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caring  for  the  poor  and  th«  afflicted  hiddenly,  humbly  and 
whole-heartedly,  now  realize  that  there  is  urgent  need  of 
meeting  their  co-workers.  Their  mission  is  to  safeguard  the 
sick,  the  orphan,  the  aged  and  the  destitute  and  to  keep  civic 
charity  up  to  Catholic  ideals.  But  they  cannot  do  this  without 
conferring  upon  their  work.  The  Conference  alone  af- 
fords scope  for  analysis,  for  discussion  and  decisions  as  to 
how  far  modern  methods  may  advance  or  retard  Catholic 
Charity.  Religious  from  our  city  have  attended  the  Sis- 
ters' Conferences  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  and  give 
glowing  reports  of  the  good  accomplished. 

The  writer,  in  closing,  expresses  the  hope  that  our  Toronto 
Communities  may  send  more  Teachers  and  Heads  of  varied 
activities  to  these  Conferences.  They  will  learn  and  con- 
tribute something  to  the  cause  of  Christ 's  poor.  And  upon  their 
return  they  will  instruct  others,  unfold  the  panarama  of  Ca- 
tholic Charity,  and  enthuse  their  Communities  with  a  passion 
to  learn,  and  a  passion  to  sacrifice  themselves  upon  the  altar 
of  service. 
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Smuttrtatton 


Hush  me  the  brazen  trumpets,  glittering  with  life! 

Far  would  I  fare  from  the  pressing  feet  of  the  throng; 
I  am  weary  of  the  clashing  cymbals,  patterned  of  strife. 

On  the  incense-ways  I  would  weave  my  evening-song. 

The  altar  lights  are  calling;  th6  temple  flowers 
Reach  hands  to  me,  and  will  not  let  me  rest; 
I  would  wrap  me  close  in  a  cloak  of  stainless  hours, 
And  lay  me  down  upon  the  Saviour's  breast. 

'The  heavenly  lutes  are  sounding  about  my  ears— 

AlaSj   earth's  shining  nuggets  have  turned  to  dross! 

I  would  brinjg  my  urn  of  penitential  tears. 
And  bathe  anew  His  feet  upon  the  Cross. 

The  Lamb's  meek  eyes  have  pierced  me  to  the  heart— 
His  white  wool,  ruddy  with  wounds  in  brfeast  and  side  — 

Mj^  hands  wave  ye  farewell,  and  I  depart 

For  fields,  where  those  who  work  are  sanctified. 

Stay  me  no  more — I've  seen  the  green  trees  blowing 
In  gardens  never  sown  by  men's  design; 

The  maiina-winds  are  sweet,  and  I  am  going 
To  that  bright  land  of  beauty  which  is  mine. 

J.  CORSON  MHiiaSR,  In  Aaawica, 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  MIRACLE 
AT  GENOA 

By  Rev.  K.  J.  McRae. 


^jJOTH  pictures,  the  old  Genoa  and  the  new,  shown  in  the 
j|^  subjoined  excerpts  (which  I  have  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Roman  Observer,  ' '  L  'Osservatore  Romano, ' ' 
for  September  10-11)  may  appear  exaggerated.  But  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  picture  of  the  old  Genoa  does  not  even  con- 
vey the  whole  truth,  for  I  was  nearly  five  years  there  (from 
September,  1882,  till  June,  1887),  finishing  my  studies.  During 
that  time  the  enemies  of  Christianity  used  to  march  through 
the  streets  headed  by  a  black  banner  with  the  picture  of  Luci- 
fer in  white.  On  one  occasion  they  threw  a  large  sponge 
saturated  with  black  ink  upon  the  canopy  under  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  borne  in  procession.  When  we  walk- 
ed in  procession  along  the  streets  we  were  frequently  greeted 
with  opprobrious  names,  such  as  "Coal-sacks,"  "Bugs," 
"Crows,"  etc.,  and  sometimes  rudely  jostled.  Even  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  other  public  officials  sometimes  insulted  us. 
Then,  as  to  the  picture  of  the  new  Genoa,  the  newspaper 
of  a  city  which  had  its  own  magnificent  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charistic  Congress  last  year  would  hardly  exaggerate  in  des- 
cribing the  celebration  in  another  city.  Besides,  the  illustrated 
weekly,  "Pro  Familia,"  of  Milan,  confirms  the  glowing  account 
given  by  the  "Osservatore,"  not  only  by  means  of  twelve  illu- 
minating photographic  views,  but  also  in  its  text.  This  jour- 
nal, too,  ha.s  shown  in  its  illustrations,  of  late  years,  the  pro- 
minent part  taken  by  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  in  celebrations  of 
many  kinds,  such  as  that  of  Alpine  clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  Con- 
gresses, etc.,  and  the  respect  shown  to  them  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities. 
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And,  "America,"  in  its  Chronicle  (Oct.  13),  quotes  from 
the  "Corriere  D 'Italia"  its  splendid  description  of  "The  evi- 
dent devotion  of  the  people,  the  harbour  filled  with  shipping 
of  every  class,  from  the  great  warships  to  the  humblest  fishing 
craft,  airplanes  dropping  flowers  on  the  waters  over  which  the 
Sacred  Host  was  to  be  borne,  Cardinals,  Bishops  and  priests, 
civil  and  military  authorities,  the  Mayor  of  Genoa  in  his  robes 
of  state  close  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  de  Lai,  the  Papal 
Legate,  the  magnificent  altar  erected  on  the  Bucintoro,  the 
state-gallery  that  recalled  to  Genoa  the  days  of  her  past  glory ; 
the  Host  lifted  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  over  the  waters  and  the 
immense  throng,  and  calling  down  on  Genoa,  Italy  and  the 
world  the  blessing  of  peace  and  love. ' ' 

We  shall  now  see  what  the  correspondent  (D.L.G.)  of  the 
* '  Osservatore  Romano '  *  has  to  say,  taking,  in  the  first  place,  his 
general  remarks: 

"Miracle!  This  is  the  only  word  which  adequately  conveys 
the  grandeur  of  what  has  happened.  Genoa  and  Italy  have  lived, 
for  five  days,  the  life  of  the  Eucharistic  Christ  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, with  such  powerful  intensity,  that  even  the  most  ardent 
and  affectionate  human  heart  could  not  stand  greater. 

'Whoever  would  have  proposed  to  actually  carry  out  in  the 
Superba  (the  name  given  to  Genoa)  what  we  have  witnessed 
would  have  been  treated  as  a  visionary. 

"The  unlikely  is  now  an  illuminating  reality.  Time  and 
again  the  tongue  was  unable  to  express  what  the  eyes,  lost  in 
admiration,  saw;  words  were  smothered  and  paralyzed  by  emo- 
tion. 

"The  immensity  of  the  events  succeeding  one  another  was 
crushing. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are  gathered  together 
from  all  parts  of  Italy;  rulers  and  ruled  who  contend  in  pro- 
curing for  Jesus  in  the  Host  the  greater  tribute  of  honour; 
ten  thousand  longshoremen  who  offer  spontaneously— suppliant- 
ly— their  assistance;  earth,  sea,  and  sky  which  proclaim  the 
glories  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  the  Gentle  Lamb  of  God ;  the 
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incessant.,  loud,  an<J  inexhaustible  hosannas  to.  the  Venerable 
Man  in  White,  of  Rome,  present  in  Genoa  in  the  person  of  his 
Legate;  the  glory  of  the  daily  feasts,  the  uninterrupted  noc- 
turnal adoration,  made  in  turn,  by  every  class  of  person,  amidst 
the  dazzling  lights  and  reflecting  gold  of  St.  Lawrence's  Cathe- 
dral ;  the  Catholics  of  all  the  militant  organizations  gathered  toge- 
ther to  study  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  faith ;  ten  thousand 
childreoi  at  the  Eucharistic  Banquet,  before  which  file,  every  day, 
from  daylight  till  high  noon,  crowds  of  souls  hungry  and  thirsty 
for  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  an  Eucharistic  retinue  which 
results  in  an  apotheosis  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  rival 
in  history;  immense  throngs  of  young  men  and  labourers  who 
proclaim  Christ  King  of  the  intellect,  King  of  the  heart.  King 
of  the  people.  Lord  of  those  in  command ;  Cardinals  and  Bishops 
who  mingle  with  the  crowd  weeping  and  praying ;  labour,  study, 
science,  capital,  industry,  riches,  authority,  all  prostrate  them- 
selves bef pre  the  White  Host ;  all  this  after  the  work  for  the 
(^estructipn  of  Christianity  vainly  carried  on  for  so  many  years, 
in  the  press,  and  in  all  the  manifestations  of  social  life,  from 
\^hich  CJirist  was  exiled,  described  as  no  longer  suitable  foi 
modern  life;  aft^r  the  fulmination  of  the  blasphemy,  *Let  us 
crush  the  infamous  one';  after  all  the  rebels  against  the 
Chvirch  were  lauded  to  the  skies;  after  the  insulting  challenge, 
'Christians,  we  have  penetrated  into  your  heaven  and  found  it 
empty';  all  this— let  us  repeat— denotes  on?,  pf  th?  greatest 
miracles  of  a  moral  nature. 

"Those  were  imperishable  words  pf  Christ:  'Behold  I  am 
with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.' 

"Whilst  the  world  agonizes  and  is  dying,  Christ  lives,  CJirist 
rules,  Christ  reigns,  Christ  triumphs  under  the  small  white  V9.il> 
where  the  eye  of  flesh  sees  only  a  little  bread,  but  the  ej'^e  of 
faith  reveals  to  us  the  living  and  life-giving  God  .  .  . 

Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  King  of  Genoa  and  of  Italy. 

"3ut  the  manifestation  which  is  associated  with  i^uch  anx- 
iety as  tp  Faise  the  blood  to  fever  heat,  is  the  Eucharistic 
procession. 
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"It  is  arranged  to  begin  at  1.30  p.m.  But  from  noon  move- 
ment on  the  streets  is  almost  impossible.  Separate  groups  be- 
longing to  institutions,  and  associationis  betake  themselves  to 
the  places  designated  for  uniting,  at  a  pre-arranged  point,  with 
the  group  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  carried. 

The  Procession. 

"As  the  first  cannon  is  fired,  at  1.30  p.m.,  the  procession 
leaves  St.  Lawrence's  Cathedral.  At  3.30  a  second  cannon  is 
fired  to  announce  that  the  centre  of  the  procession  begins  to 
move.  At  its  head  are  the  Parish  Priests  of  the  city,  the  Chap- 
ters, the  Prelates  of  Genoa  and  other  cities;  the  Abbots  fol- 
low, then  the  Bishops,  the  silver  urn  upon  which  the  Sacred 
Ostensorium  is  enthroned,  carried,  in  turn,  by  a  group  of 
Priests  in  dalmatics;  and  last  comes  the  Cardinal  Legate  sur- 
rounded by  the  secret  Chamberlains  of  sword  and  cape,  of 
the  Pontificial  Court. 

"A  little  later  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  with  whistles 
and  sirens  sound  a  canticle  to  Jesus  in  the  Sacrament  perhaps 
never  heard  on  earth  before. 

"They  are  answered  by  the  vast  crowds  which  occupy  the 
windows,  the  balconies,  the  roofs,  the  streets,  the  seat^  along 
the  harbour,  and  all  those  afloat,  even  those  in  the  rigging  of 
the  ships. 

"At  5  p.m.  the  whistles  and  sirens  resume  their  hymn.  A 
third  cannon  is  fired.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  has  arrived 
where  the  Bueintoro   (imitation  of  state-galley)   is  anchored. 

"This  is  one  of  those  moments  which  remain  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind. 

"The  name  of  the  paper  which  I  represent  gives  me  an 
especially  favourable  position  aboard  the  vessel  which  will 
carry  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  Sea  of  Genoa. 

"The  pen  trembles  in  my  hand  whilst  taking  notes. 

"It  is  impossible  to  control  one's  self. 

"The  grandeur  of  what  follows  is  crushing. 
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The  Bucintoro. 

"The  Bucintoro  at  first  was  only  a  large  pontoon.  If  it  has 
been  changed  to  a  throne  not  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Host 
it  is  owing  to  the  great  generosity  of  the  Genoese.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  House  of  Calcagno  Guastavino  alone  has  giveu 
100,000  lire;  and  that  the  offerings  of  other  houses  has  in- 
creased the  sum  to  half  a  million.  This  amount  has  been  wisely 
spent  by  the  young  engineer,  Luigi  Ferroni,  who  has  achieved 
a  superstructure  and  a  decoration  which  attest  his  genius  and 
the  ardour  of  his  faith.  The  Eucharistic  throne,  fully  18 
metres  (nearly  60  feet)  high,  dominates  the  centre.  Beneath 
it  was  constructed,  for  the  Cardinals,  a  small  but  stately  saloon, 
covered  with  a  cupola,  which  is  a  jewel  of  richness  and  ele- 
gance, all  hung  with  the  finest  damask,  with  a  rich  table  with 
top  of  green  marble,  and  with  seventeenth-century  ornamen- 
tation. 

"There  were  also  two  structures,  fore  and  aft;  the  first  for 
the  mariners,  the  second,  2  metres  (nearly  10  feet)  high,  for 
the  banners  of  the  Roman  group,  numbering  thirty,  chosen 
from  our  associations  for  young  men,  together  with  the  Parish 
Priests  Ercole  of  St.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  Trani  of  St.  Gioacchino, 
and  other  Priests. 

"The  embarking  on  the  vessel  was  effected  with  perfect 
order  .  .  . 

Jesus  Travels  on  the  Water. 

"The  sea  pageant  begins  to  move.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  moment  of  the  great  day.  The  cannon  booms; 
the  thousands  of  craft  in  the  harbour  resume  their  chant  with 
whistles  and  sirens. 

"The  Bucintoro,  or  state-gallery,  is  towed  by  two  tugs, 
and  followed  by  the  'S.  Giorgio.'  Other  steamers,  to-gether 
with  the  'Gran  Croce,'  and  the  'Tribuna'  with  the  choristers, 
proceeded  by  the  torpedo-destroyer  'Fabrizi,'  move  forward. 
Myriads  of  small  boats  flank  the  pageant,  whilst  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  colossal  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  ships — 
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wonderful  among  them  one  in  the  shape  of  a  pellican — all 
carrying  crowds  of  cheering  people,  offer  to  the  eye  and  mind 
a  sensation  which  the  pen  shows  itself  powerless  to  transfer 
to  paper.    It  is  the  divine.  .  .  . 

"Gradually  as  we  advance  upon  the  sea  the  scene  becomes 
more  and  more  magnificent  and  impressive.  Genoa,  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  view  in  all  its  robust  beauty,  has  never 
merited  so  well  its  title  of  Superba. 

"A  lord  of  the  earth  had  never  such  a  magnificent  triumph. 

"At  6.30  the  first  Benediction  is  given  on  the  sea.  An 
aeroplane,  from  amongst  the  many  in  the  sky,  from  the  aerial 
squadron  'Natali  Palli,'  lets  fall  on  the  throne  a  magnificent 
bouquet  of  flowers  with  a  scroll  hearing  words  of  homage  to 
the  Cardinal  Legate. 

The  Return  to  Land. 

"The  Blessed  Sacrament,  having  made  the  round  of  the 
harbour  and  its  entrance,  repeatedly  saluted  by  volleys  of 
cannon,  and  the  whistling  of  the  sirens  of  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, in  the  form  of  a  large  shield,  returns  to  land,  after  7 
p.m.,  where  it  rejoins  the  rest  of  the  procession,  going  in  the 
direction  of  Piazza  di  Prancia,  where  it  arrives  a  little  before 
10p.m.  !    ■    ^    ■^']\\ 

* '  On  leaving  the  water  another  marvelous  spectacle  presents 
itself  to  our  gaze — the  illumination  of  Genoa.  First  in  bril- 
liance come  the  light-house,  Carignano,  and  St.  Lawrence's 
Cathedral,  which  is  one  blaze  of  light. 

(The  translator  would  here  remark  that  the  city  of  Genoa 
lends  itself  siplendidly  for  illumination,  as  it  rises  from  the 
inner  harbour  like  the  seats  in  a  theatre.  He  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  an  illumination,  and  can  realize  the  great  beauty 
of  the  scene). 

"The  very  large  piazza  di  Francia  presents  a  very  impres- 
sive sight.    It  is  one  sea  of  people. 

"Tn  the  centre  of  the  piazza  was  erected  for  the  occasion  a 
magnificent  altar  30  metres  (over  98  feet)  high,  all  decorated 
and  magnificently  illustrated. 
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"When  the  centre  of  the  Procession  arrives,  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  there  risies  to  heaven  a  storm  of  applause 
which  is  repeated  many  times. 

"The  Cardinal,  arrived  at  the  altar,  intones  the  'Tantnm 
Ergo,'  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voices  join  with  him  in 
this  hymn  of  adoration. 

"The  triple  Benediction  having  been  imparted,  the  profes- 
sion moves  again  along  via  Venti  Settemhre,  which  being  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  takes  the  prize  for  its 
magnificent  illumination,  which  is  dazzling  in  its  brilliance. 
A  rival  to  it  is  piazza  de  Ferrari,  where  an  immense  luminous 
cross,  upon  a  house,  attracts  the  attention  of  all. 

"When  the  Blessed  Sacrament  re-enters  St.  Lawrence's 
Cathedral  for  the  last  Benediction,  it  is  almost  11  p.m. 

"Nine  and  one  half  hours  of  procession;  hours  of  prayer,  of 
enthusiastic  acclamation  to  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
in  which  earth,  sky,  and  sea  have  participated. 

"How  many  persons  were  present?  Who  can  tell?  Count- 
ing citizens  and  strangers  there  were  certainly  not  less  than 
600,000.  There  were  several  thousand  banners,  symbols  of  the 
faith  of  as  many  Catholic  associations,  '^itizens  and  Italians, 
headed  by  the  associations  directed  by  the  Italian  Catholic 
Action,  with  their  presidents,  and  with  a  prevalence  of  the  cour- 
ageous Italian  youth,  which  gave  to  the  glorious  celebration 
one  of  its  more  significant  notes." 

Bravo  Genoa !  Thy  glorious  celebration  in  honour  of  thy 
Eucharistic  King  has  made  thee  deserve  more  than  ever  thy 
title  of  "La  Superba."  and  thou  hast  indeed  a  very  good  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  thy  achievement. 

And  I  have  two  great  reasons  for  rejoicing  with  thee;  for 
it  was  in  thee  that,  having  finished  the  necessary  education 
under  the  saintly  guidance  of  the  good  Vincentians,  of  thy 
Collegio  Brignole  Sale  Negrone,  I  received  the  greatest  dignity 
on  earth,  the  Holy  Priesthood,  and  the  greatest  privilege  on 
earth,  the  celebration  of  my  first  Holy  Mass. 

May  thy  Eucharistic  King  grant  thee  and  thy  good  citizens 
the  great  reward  thy  glorious  celebration  deserves. 
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THE    LITTLE    FLOWER 

Opening  of  a  shrine  at  Royston, 
Cambridgeshire,  England 

The  church  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at  Roy^s- 
ton,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  shrine  in  honor  of  Blessed  Teresa  of  Lisieux. 
Hundreds,  it  is  estimated,  were  unable  to  enter  into  the  build- 
ing. In  the  course  of  an  address,  Father  Benedict  Williamson 
said  that  the  shrine  was  the  gift  of  those  who  had  come  through 
the  great  conflict,  in  thanksgiving  for  their  preservation.  In 
April,  1918,  when  after  long  weeks  of  fighting  a  des- 
perate rearguard  action,  the  regiment  received  orders  to  en- 
ter the  line  again  after  only  a  few  hours'  rest  at  Senlis,  he 
had  turned  (he  said)  to  Blessed  Teresa  (as  she  now  is  called) 
and  said,  "Sister,  this  is  too  much;  you  must  take  the  regi- 
ment into  line  and  out  again  without  a  single  casualty."  It 
was  a  big  thing,  he  knew,  to  ask.  At  last  the  regiment  began 
to  move,  and  the  enemy's  guns  began  to  open  on  them,  and 
just  as  they  passed  the  crossroads  he  heard  a  huge  shell  com- 
ing towards  them.  He  was  at  the  rear,  with  Sergeant  Doherty 
in  front  of  him,  and  the  doctor  on  his  left.  The  shell  burst  with 
a  terrific  crash  in  the  road  behind  them,  but  although  they  wer€ 
smothered  with  earth  and  stones,  jio  one  was  hurt.  It  was 
a  wonderful  escape.  Shells  followed  them  all  the  way  as  they 
went  up  in  the  dark.  They  held  the  line,  and  the  following 
night  the  relief  came — m  it  happened,  a  very  difficult  opera- 
tion ;  some  companies  wandered  about  in  the  darkness  and  got 
lost,  but  just  as  the  light  broke  through,  the  relief  was  com- 
pleted, and  they  came  out  after  their  twenty-jfour  hours  in 
the  line  without  a  single  casualty.  That  was,  they  would  all 
agree,  a  wonderful  answer  to  prayer. 

After  Benediction  an  outdoor  procession  took  place  to  the 
War  Memorial,  where  Father  Williamson  gave  another  address 
on  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  a  wreath  was  placed  by  ex-Sol- 
diers.—The  Tablet,  Oct.  13th. 
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^om  3  MtiMB  T^'ittmih  l^tmxm 


How  have  I  pictured  Heaven?    With  cool,  green  sward 
And  'plashy  streams,  and  paths,  all  shaded  sweet, 

And  wild  flowers  springing  up  to  greet  the  Lord 
And  kiss  His  wounded  Feet. 

With  winning  smile  and  robes  all  white  and  gold, 
To  welcome  wanderers  home,  the  Master  stands. 

And  children  press  around  Him  as  of  old, 
And  kiss  His  wounded  Hands. 

And  Mary  mingles  with  the  happy  throng. 
Still  singing,  sweet  and  low  as  rippling  rills, 

"Magnificat" — as  once  she  sang  that  song 
In  lone  Judea's  hills.  , 

And  over  all  the  sunshine  of  His  smile, 

As  through  green  fields  He  walks  with  steady  grace, 
We'll  wonder  how  earth  ever  could  beguile 

When  we  behold  His  Face. 

Could  they  be  aught  but  fair,  thoae  fields  of  heaven. 
Those  shadowed  pools,  which  swaying  lilies  grace  ? 

Could  they  be  aug'ht  but  fair — to  them  'tis  given 
To  see  Him,  face  to  face. , 

B.  E.  HODGINS. 
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HONOUR  THE  NATION'S  DEAD 

By  Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Bubke,  P.A. 

/■fPI"^  the  27th  day  of  last  August  the  International  Oommis- 
\|J7  sion,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Conference  of 
Ainbas&adors  (a  sort  of  League  of  Nations  High  Court) 
to  delimit  the  boundaries  between  Greece  and  Albania;  and 
which  was  composed  of  Major  General  E.  Tellini,  Major  (Dr.) 
Corti,  Lieutenant  M.  Bonaceini,  and  the  automoblist,  Private  R. 
Frennetti,  were  cruelly  and  barbarously  done  to  death,  in  Gre- 
cian territory,  near  Janina,  as  they  were  passing  along  a  lone- 
ly forest  road,  in  the  discharge  of  their  especial  duties.  Thiis 
vile  act,  for  premeditation,  malace  and  treachery  has  few 
eountenparts  in  history,  if  we  do  not  go  back  to  Colonial 
days  and  the  savage  American  Red  Indian,  and  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  growing  conviction  regarding  the  Greek,  sug- 
gested by  the  line  of  Virgil, — 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes, — 

and  Vvhieh,  under  the  contemptous  term  of  "Punic  Faith," 
since  Carthage's  fall,  has  come  to  be  accommodated  to  these 
people  alone. 

The  charge  of  delimitating  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier  was 
deliberately  imposed  on  Italy  by  the  League  of  Nations,  be- 
cause Italians  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable  (personae  gratae) 
to  the  contending  nations,  themselves,  and  because  living  con- 
tiguously to  these  nations,  they  should  know  best  how  to 
bring  about  a.  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  matters 
in  dispute.  Appealed  to,  by  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  in 
the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Signer  Mussolini  chose  the 
Commission,  and  put  at  its  head  a  soldier  of  highest  merit 
and  approved  bravery ;  a  proficient  surveyor,  and  a  National- 
ist, in  whose  prudence,  good  sense,  honesty  and  fair-dealing  he 
had  implicit  faith.    The  whole  staff  was  personally  approved  by 
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the  Duce,  too ;  and  not  only  was  it  qualified  to  do  efficient  work, 
but  was  doing  it,  with  such  ability  and  promptitude  as  to  call 
forth  the  most  coniiplete  commendation  of  every  unprejudiced 
observer. 

Greece — the  mother  and  mistress  of  civilization,  in  ancient 
times — had  degenerated,  like  so  many  other  nations,  into  a 
species  of  political  barbarism,  in  ours.  The  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  She  had  been  faithful  to  no  iprinciple  of  political 
rectitude ;  and  was  so  frequently  irl  revolution  that,  something 
like  Mexico,  nobody  except  the  creditor  crew,  wanted  any- 
thing to  do  with  her.  Double-dealing  and  dishonest,  in  the 
late  war,  when  it  ended,  with  her  proverbial  enemy  the  Turk, 
in  the  dust,  for  being  an  ally  of  the  Germany,  which  she  so 
sympathizes  with  herself,  she  grew  immediately  bellicose ;  and 
was  not  only  anxious  to  increase  her  territory  in  the  Balkans, 
but  invaded  Asia,  where  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  was  believed 
to  have  no  friends  to  aid  him,  and  no  strength  of  his  own,  to 
defend  himself.  However,  he  allowed  the  blustering  Hellenist 
to  extend  his  line  of  conquest  far  beyond  the  military  regu- 
lation, and  then  turned  and  gave  the  bumptuous  enemy  such 
a  threshing  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  to  his  desolated  isles,  a 
Saddei*  and  more  desperate  warrioi?  than  ever. 

Reduced  again  territorially,  and  every  other  way  for  that 
matter,  the  new  warlike  military  Junta,  who  had  come  to  power 
iii  the  latest  revolution,  no  doubt  conspired  to  make  it  imipos- 
sible  for  Albania  to  come  into  her  own.  Greeklike,  the  #ord 
was  passed  to  have  the  Italian  Comtiiission,  which  could  be 
neither  threatened  nor  cajoled,  put  out  of  the  way,  and  by 
suoh  means  and  in  such  locality,  that  suspicion  would  quickly 
fix  itself  upon  others— its  weaker  neighbiour  especially.  It  was 
like  most  conspiracies,  as  foolish  as  it  was  dastardly.  But 
they  had  got  <)ff  with  several  such  ignoble  actions,  in  late  y6ars, 
and  never  dreamt  of  aiiy  power  being  able  to  call  them  to  quick 
account.  This  time  they  reckoned  without  the  host;  for  th6y 
vt^ere  tib-vv  dealing  with  a  nation  which  hiad  just  arisen,  spiritual- 
ly regenerated. 
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The  Italian  Commission,  passing  through  a  lone  forest  in 
automobile,  with  no  thought  of  ambush,  or  any  means  of  ade- 
quately defending  themselves  against  the  Greek  assassins — 
soldiers  it  is  believed,  too,  in  the  service  of  the  nation  (to-i 
wards  which  the  victims  were  discharging  honorable  service 
and  should  have  been  immune  from  attack)  and  whose  names 
are  not  likely  ever  to  be  disclosed  (unless  some  one  or  other  of 
them  squeals),  for  the  Greek  Government  does  not  desire  any 
real  investigation,  or  the  production  of  evidence  which  may 
bring  the  abominable  crime  too  near  its  own  door-step ;  and 
so,  the  hirelings  have  ample  time  to  get  out  of  the  way, — they 
were  barbarously  ambushed  and  assassinated,  caught  and  shot 
down  like  rats  in  a  trap.  What  an  international  crime  and 
horror ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  generous,  nofble-hearted  Italian 
i^rime  Minister,  who  feels  a  sort  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  thes^e  poor  victims,  was  greatly  shocked  and 
afflicted  and  all  Italy  with  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feel- 
ing of  horror  which  seized  the  people  when  the  sad  news  was 
announced.  Nobody  need  utter  a  single  syllable  to  declare  it ; 
the  suipremest  disgust,  the  greatest  feeling  of  abomination, 
the  profoundest  grief  for  their  slain  was  clearly  stamped  on 
every  countenance.  And  there  was  a  silent,  palpable  convic- 
tion, side  by  side  with  it,  th^at  the  crime  would  be  fully  expiated 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation  vindicated  to  the  full.  They  were 
satisfied  to  leave  all  that  to  their  chief,  who  knew  his  respon- 
sibility and  duty  in  the  premises,  and  delayed  not  a  moment  to 
discharge  them  effectively.  All  that  can  be  done  in  sucli  exi- 
^endies  was  done  quickly.  The  craven  culprit,  .and  his  finan- 
cinl  backers,  set  up  a  howl  for  \proeedure — anything  to  pro- 
lortg  iftvestigation  and  render  vindication  abortive.  But  Mus- 
.solihi  i^  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  such  poor  chaff.  He 
went  right  ahead  regardlesaly ;  and  now,  the  Conference  of  Am- 
bassadors and  the  League  itself,  have  justified  his  course. 

It  is  hot  necessary  to  cite  the  condition  imposed.  They 
are  btit  poor  recompense  at  Tbest,  for  flagrant  international 
outrage ;  but  they  are  all  that  the  circumstances  of  our  restrict- 
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ed  civility  provide.  Penalties,  either  of  saluting  the  colours, 
honouring  the  victims'  remains,  or  funding  miserable  sums 
of  money,  are  all  too  slight  and  disproportionate  to  such  an 
awful  crime ;  but  we  are  here  restricted,  as  has  been  said 
by  the  inadequate  human  conventions.  Tlie  Prime  Minister's 
action  all  through  this  trying  ordeal  was,  the  prompt,  patriotic, 
pleniary.  All  that  mortal  man  could  do,  he  did;  and  in  the 
way  a  man  should  do  it.  Then  the  afflicted  people  turned  to 
give  their  noble  dead  fitting  funeral  honours. 

Having  received  the  deferences  exacted  from  the  country 
which  had  ruthlessly  done  them  to  death,  their  mortal  remains, 
carefully  and  tenderly  coffined,  were  put  on  board  the  warship 
San  Marco,  at  Prevesa,  and  carried  over  the  Adriatic,  to  Taronto, 
where  they  reached  m'aternal  soil,  and  received  the  reverence, 
honour  and  care  of  brothers.  The  warship  had  posted  them 
high,  on  her  deck,  on  a  stately  bier,  before  which  naval  chap- 
lains offered  suffrage  for  their  souls,  continuously.  Destroyers 
formed  the  mortuary  escort,  and  all  the  shipping  in  the  ports, 
or  on  the  sea,  set  flags  at  half-mast.  All  the  way  to  Rome  in  the 
special  train,  with  its  trappings  of  woe  and  official  vigiles,  the 
dead  heroes  received  most  wonderful  manifestations  of  the 
people's  respect;  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Priests  came  to  the  stop- 
ping-places, with  the  multitude,  to  bless  the  bier  and  offer  fer- 
vent prayers  for  the  speedy  relief  of  their  souls.  Never  was 
a  people's  grief  more  sensible,  sincere  and  universal. 

Sweet  is  the  Memory  of  the  Dead 

That  die  thus  for  their  native  land. 
It  is  September  22nd.  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  is 
clothed  in  deepest  mourning.  All  the  shops  and  business  places 
are  closed;  all  traffic  suspended.  Everywhere,  drooping  flags 
and  emblems  of  sorrow.  The  main  avenues,  from  the  railway 
terminus  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  are  lined  with 
troops,  and  spread  with  yellow  festal  sands,  since  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  populace  is  densely  packed  everywhere, 
behind  the  guard-lines.  The  windows,  balconies,  housetops — 
all  have  their  quota  of  sympathetic  humanity. 
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The  cavalcade,  gun-carriages  for  the  coffins,  troops,  official 
and  family  mourners;  the  regal,  governmental,  municipal  re- 
presentatives, are  at  the  station.  The  King  himself,  held  at 
Castle  IReeconigi  through  family  sickness,  is  represented  by  His 
brother,  the  Duke  D'Aosta,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  Count  of 
Turin,  the  Prince  of  Udine,  and  the  Duke  di  Bergamo,  in  uni- 
form and  wearing  their  decorations.  They  come  immediately 
behind  the  coffins,  which  are  covered  with  the  national  colours 
and  carry  the  King's  wreath  of  laurels  at  the  side.  Then  come 
tlie  Senators  and  Deputies,  then  Mussolini  and  his  Cabinet, 
all  marching  six  deep,  the  Duce's  sad  gaze  never  lifted  from 
the  restes  of  the  immortal  dead.  The  Royal  Commissioner  or 
Mayor  of  Rome,  with  his  Prefect  and  Council,  follow,  and  then 
the  81st  Battalion  with  its  band,  then  the  numerous  military 
and  naval  detachments  with  music,  the  societies-veterans,  be- 
reaved widows  and  mothers  of  heroes,  cadets,  scouts,  Catholic 
societies,  Fascisti  councillors.  Alpinists,  etc.,  etc.  They  are 
all  walking  in  double  formation. 

The  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  sounds  its  dismal  tones,  the 
bands  play  sad  marches,  the  cavalcade  and  whole  line  of  pro- 
cession is  in  motion  towards  the  church.  It  is  a  noble,  solemn, 
memorable  scene ;  and  as  the  main  cortage  passes  the  people 
are  generally  moved  to  tears.  Women  and  children  scatter 
flowers  in  the  way  and  utter  fervent  prayers  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  the  poor  souls.  All  are  bent  in  profoundest  rever- 
ence, and  many  are  on  their  knees  in  the  dust. 

One  poor  woman,  in  severest  black  with  lace  mantle,  the 
mother  of  a  great  hero  of  the  war,  burst  the  cordon  and  knelt 
before  the  coffin,  sighing,  moaning  and  calling  out:  "You 
also,  my  sons!" — anche  voi  figli  miei !  Then  recovering  her- 
self, she  rose  up,  with  pride  and  dignity  like  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus,  and  solemnly  exclaimed:  "Be  ye  forever  blessed! 
Viva  Italia!"  This  touching  incident  occasioned  by  a  grief- 
srtricken  noble  Italian  matron  compelled  the  gentle  tribute  from 
all  eyes.  T 

But  the  cortege  is  now  entering  the  majestie  Piazza  dei 
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SS.  Apostoli  and  the  Basilica  of  the  same  title,  which  none  but 
mourners,  the  Diplomatic  Corps  (out  in  state  attire)  the  offi- 
cials, senators,  and  clergy  can  enter.  Its  spacious  nave  is 
darkened,  the  beautiful  apse  shut  off  by  great  sombre  hang- 
ings only  relieved  by  an  immense  golden  cross.  The  altar 
is  dressed  in  black  and  gold,  and  six  immense  brass  candle- 
sticks, with  their  huge  dark  yellow  wax  candles,  are  mystically 
ablaze.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave  is  the  great  laurel-carpeted 
enclusure  for  the  coffins  which  are  deposited  on  this  simple 
pavement,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  whole  makes  a 
beautiful  camera  ardente — ^austere,  grand,  imposing.  The  main 
portal,  too,  is  draped  in  black  and  gold,  and  carries  this 
across,  which  they  say  Mussolini 's  own  hand  described : 

La  Patria  saluta  con  dolore  e  con  orgoglio  i  figli 
che  sono  caduti  per  essa,  innalzandola  ancora 
una  volte  nella  divina  luce  della  sua  gloria. 

All  the  Roman  pastors  are  present  in  stole  and  cotta. 
They  meet  the  cortege  at  the  portals,  attending  the  Royal  Court 
Chaplain,  Mgr.  Beccarda,  who  is  conducting  the  service.  The 
coffins  are  blessed  and  deposited  on  their  improvised  catafalque, 
to  the  solemn  chant  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Rome. 
The  "Non  Intres"  is  recited,  the  "Libera"  sung  in  Perosi's 
impressive  adaptation,  the  incensements  made ;  and,  then,  after 
the  last  Prayer  is  said,  in  the  form  of  the  Church,  the  vener- 
able celebrate,  in  tone  and  feeling  better  than  he  knew,  flung 
into  space  the  touching  petition — Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis, 
Domine — which  had  its  quick  and  earnest  response  from  every 
lip  and  heart  within  the  sacred  precinct;  and  beyond  it  to 
the  confines  of  the  realm,  re-echoes  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
afflicted  soul  of  a  loving,  compassionate  nation. 

Thus  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  willed  one  errand,  impressive  civil 
and  religious  ceremony  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  Martyrs 
of  Janina;  and  certainly,  a  funeral  gest  was  effected  than 
which  nothing  nobler,  worthier  or  more  sublime  is  written  in 
the  annals  of  the  race ! 
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When  the  heron's  in  the  high  woad,  and  the  last  long  furrow's 

sown, 
With  the  herded  cloud  before  her  and  her  sea-sweet  raiment 

blown, 
Comes  Mary,  Mary,  Shepherdess,  a-seeking  for  her  own. 

Saint  James  he  calls  the  righteous  folk.  Saint  John  he  calls 

the  kind, 
Saint  Peter  calls  the  valiant  men  all  to  loose  or  bind, 
But  Mary  seeks  the  little  'SOuls  that  are  so  hard  to  find. 

All  the  little  sighing  souls  born  of  dust's  despair, 

They  who  fed  on  bitter  bread  when  the  world  was  bare — 

Frightened  of  the  glory  gates  and  the  starry  stair. 

All  about  the  window  down,  housing  in  the  ling, 
Underneath  the   alder-bough,  linnet-light  they  cling. 
Frightened  of  the  shining  house,  where  the  martyrs  sing. 

Orj^ng  in  the  ivy  bloom,  fingering  at  the  pane, 
Grieving  in  the  hollow  dark,  lone  along  the  rain — 
Mary,  Mary  Shepherdess,  gathers  them  again. 

And  0',  the  wandering  women  know,  in  workhouse  and  in  shed. 
They  dream  of  Mary  Shepherdess  with  doves  about  lier  head. 
And  pleasant  posies  in  her  hand,  and  sorrow  comforted. 

Sighing:    There's  my  little  lass,  faring  fine  and  free. 

There's  the  little  lad  I  laid  by  the  holly  tree. 

Dreaming:    There's  my  nameless  bairn  laughing  at  her  knee. 

When  the  bracken  harvest's  gathered  and  the  frost  is  on  the 

loam, 
When  the  dream  goes  out  in  silence  and  the  ebb  runs  out  in 

foam, 
Mary,  Mary  Shepherdess,  she  bids  the  lost  lambs  home. 

Tf  I  had  a  little  maid  to  turn  my  tears  away, 
If  I  had  a  little  lad  to  lead  me  when  I'm  gray, 
All  to  Mary  Shepherdess  they'd  fold  their  hands  and  pray. 

Marjorie  Pickthall. 
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AN   APPRECIATION    OF   THE 
WARD    METHOD 

Written  for  St.  Joseph  Lilies 
By  Theodobe  Heineoth. 


^^  IGrHT  years  ago  the  Reverend  Dr.  Shields  of  Washington, 
^L^  D.C.,  found  himself  the  storm  center  of  Catholic  Ameri- 
can music.  In  his  desire  to  accomplish  the  great  ideal 
of  coml)ining  in  the  education  of  our  children  the  Arts  and 
the  Sciences,  he  had  sought  to  induce  the  leading  musicians 
to,  co-operate  in  developing  a  method  simple  enough  to  be 
grasped  by  the  child  of  five  and  six  years  of  age  and  yet  follow 
the  pedagogical  standards  of  going  forward,  one  step  at  a 
time,  from  the  Known  into  the  Unknown. 

Many  were  interested,  and  1  believe  some  promised  as- 
sistance, but  none  made  any  tangible  efforts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. He  turned  to  Music  Methods  already  in  the  market,  and 
in  print  and  exhausted  these  possibilities  and  found  all  lack- 
ing in  that  clarity  and  simplicity  that  he  knew  must  be  there 
to  meet  the  average  child  mind  and  fill  it  with  understanding 
and  enthusiasm.  And  so,  in  sheer  desperation  he  wrote  a 
music  method  of  his  own  which,  since  he  confessed  having 
no  knowledge  of  music,  was  a  failure.  But,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **I  thanked  God!  for  failing  of  their  co-operation,  I  at 
least  stirred  their  energetic  opposition,  and  that  was  a  sign 
of  life." 

At  this  time  he  met  Mrs.  Justine  B,  Ward  of  New  York. 
A  devout  Oatholic  with  a  noble  character  embodying  that  re- 
finement of  taste  and  manner  and  an  unbounded  love  for  chil- 
dren that  made  lier  the  one  person  to  carry  out  his  principles 
and  devote  untiring  patience  and  spirit  to  their  achievement. 
At  .first  she  Was  reluctant  to  assume  this  great  undertaking, 
for  realizing  that  not  only  did  it  embody  giving  to  the  child 
tones  and  tunes,  but  it  should,  to  be  truly  Catholic,  strive  to 
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meet  the  desire  of  Holy  Mother  Church  and  re-establish  in 
it's  rightful  place  the  great  music  of  the  Church — the  Gregorian 
Chant.  It  would  have  been  quite  simple  to  follow  the  old 
didactic  methods  and  through  constant  drill  eventually  estab- 
lish a  few  choirs  whose  success  depended  on  the  nervous  energy 
and  patience  of  the  teacher  and  the  children.  But  in  the  end 
it  would  be  like  travelling  in  a  circle,  perhaps  wider  in  scope, 
but  still  a  circle,  and  eventually  we  would  have  arrived  at  the 
same  place  whence  we  started — Failure.  For  whereas  Holy 
Mother  Church  encourages  the  training  of  schools  and  especially 
trained  choirs,  she  is  more  solicitous  of  the  affectual  train- 
ing of  the  Voice  of  the  People  in  Congregational  Singing. 

And  &o,  to  make  this  possible  not  only  was  the  child  to  be 
considered,  but  also  the  teacher.  Coming  in  daily  contact 
with  the  child,  a  Method  must  of  necessity  be  evolved  which 
would  be  simple  enough  and  intelligible  to  the  average  grade 
teachers  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  own  ability 
to  teach  this  to  the  little  ones,  give  them  many  devices  to  stir 
the  imaginations  and  interests  of  the  pupils  to  the  end  that 
not  only  their  interpretative  abilities,  but  still  more  their  crea- 
tive abilities,  should  be  developed  to  give  them  the  assurance 
in  their  own  powers. 

In  Music  First  Year,  Mrs.  Ward  laid  the  foundation  of 
Music  as  an  Art  and  a  Science.  The  yocal,  theoretical,  peda- 
gogical and  physcological  phases  have  stood  the  test  and 
proven  not  only  adequate,  but  wherever  systematically  taught, 
have  given  astonishing  results.  And,  like  at  the  home  of  the 
Ward  Method,  in  Manhattanville,  New  York,  such  surprising 
results  followed  quickly  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Method 
in  the  Annunciation  Parish  School,  that  Mother  Stevens  was 
requested  to  introduce  it  into  the  Academy.  And  so  the  work 
grew  and  spread,  each  year  seeing  new  cities,  dioceses  and 
even  nationalities  joining  the  movement.  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  and  Vancouver  to  the  west,  Halifax  to  the  east,  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Continent,  has  its  great  influ- 
ence been  felt. 
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And  with  the  happy  com'bination  of  Mrs.  Ward  and  Mother 
G.  Steven,  r.s.e.f.  the  faculty^  the  progress  haa  assumed  pro- 
portions that  they  little  dreamed  of  years  ago.  Recognizing 
and  fully  appreciating  the  great  service  they  are  doing  for 
the  Catholic  world  and  the  Church,  the  great  and  recognized 
musicians  of  the  world  have  come  with  their  contributions 
of  helpful  knowledge  and  inspiration.  So  that  to-day  we  have 
the  composite  of  such  genuises  as  Dom  Mocquereau,  Manzetti, 
Bonnet,  Moutain,  etc.,  summed  up  and  formulated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  teachers  to  instruct  our  children. 

This  is  the  Ward  Method.  And  Toronto  has  made  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  now  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  teachers  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails.  And  the  greatest 
factor  in  success  is  co-operation.  Co-operation  of  teachers,  of 
communities,  of  the  secular  teachers,  of  the  children  and 
especially  of  the  parents.  With  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  clergy,  the  organization  of  the  School  Board  and  the  corps 
of  splendidly  equipped  teachers  there  remains  but  the  will  to 
succeed.  And  if  the  enthusiasm  kindled  at  last  summer's 
Course  is  kept  alive,  then  great  will  be  the  harvest  of  success 
and  pride  in  their  achievements  in  the  Ward  Method. 
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LADY  MACBETH 

By  Rev.  Bbotheb  Gabriel,  P.S.C,  B.A.,  M.SC, 
De  La  Salle  Institute,  Toronto. 

HAKESPEAKJE  is  a  world  genius,  circumscribed  neither 
by  time  nor  place.  No  period  of  history  can  claim  him 
as  the  exponent  of  its  age.  He  belongs  to  no  one  land — 
he  embraces  all.  This  universality  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that,  living  as  he  did  in  an  age  when  "the  actress" 
waS"  as  yet  an  undreamed  of  reality,  he  should  have  given  to 
woman  such  prominence  in  his  dramas.  In  fact,  the  oftener 
one  reads  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  the  stronger  the  conviction 
grows  that  the  poet's  ulterior  motive  in  writing  the  play  was  to 
portray  a  woman — call  her  Lady  Macbeth  or  what  you  will — 
who  in  all  ages  would  be  considered  modern. 

Although  Shakespeare's  disregard  for  historical  accuracy 
has  become  proverbial,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  profitable  before 
proceeding  to  discuss  the  heroine  of  the  tragedy  to  investigate 
just  what  tradition  s^ays  concerning  her  namesake.  Both  his- 
tory and  fable — and  somewhere  between  we  may  include  Holin- 
shed's  "Chronicles  of  Scottish  History" — ^speak  of  her  as 
Gruach,  the  granddaughter  of  King  Kenneth,  the  Fourth. .  Pre- 
vious to  her  alliance  with  Macbeth,  she  had  been  married  to 
Gilcomgain  and  had  a  son  named  Lalack.  Her  grandfather, 
her  former  husband  and  her  brother  werp  all  murdered.  The 
"Chronicles,"  a  source  from  which  Shakespeare  drew  much  of 
his  material,  curiously  enough  speaks  of  her  as  being  "very 
ambitious,  burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  beare  the  name 
of  a  queene." 

I  have  often  tried  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  this  indomit- 
able little  tigress,  this  incarnate  will  to  which  nature  dared  to 
attach  a  body.  I  fancy  her  as  a  slight,  richly-clad  woman  of 
middle  age,  with  small,  grey  eyes  which  could  gleam  with 
mildness  or  flash  forth  fire  as  occasion  called.     Her  lack  of 
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natural  beauty  is  amply  compensated  for  by  a  strange  mag- 
netic power,  an  impelling  force  which  commands  our  admira- 
tion ;  withal  there  is  a  royalty  of  nature  and  a  stately  bearing 
which  seem  to  say,  "my  state  is  queenly;  for  this  was  'I  born 
into  the  world." 

As  in  the  case  with  all  great  individuals,  there  are  abundant 
indications  of  her  dual  personality.  She  is  Lady  Macbeth,  the 
queen;  ambitious,  determined,  remorseless,  deceptive,  seeming- 
ly cruel  and  very  resourceful;  she  is  Constance,  the  woman; 
loving  to  her  husband,  tender-hearted,  yet  sadly  lacking  in 
that  one  quality  which  would  have  redeemed  her,  namely, 
religion. 

John  Sargent,  in  his  much  admired  painting  of  Ellen  Terry 
as  Lady  Macbeth,  catches  her  in  the  act  of  lifting  to  her  fore- 
head that  crown  which  she  has  called  "the  ornament  of  life," 
that  crown  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  power  she  craved,  that 
crown  which  was  to  be  the  result  of 

"That  night's   great   business 

Which  should  to  all  her  nights  and  days  to  come 
Grive  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom." 

This  pose,  exceedingly  well  chosen,  gives  a  very  true  (picture 
of  the  woman  of  "undaunted  mettle."  It  is  the  moment  of  her 
climax. 

Coupled  with  this  ambition  she  has  a  strong,  unbending  will. 
What  she  has  determined  she  will  see  through  at  all  costs. 
Even  the  valiant  Macbeth,  "Bellona's  bridegroom,"  he  who 

"With  brandish 'd  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion  carved  out  his  passage 
Till  he  faced  the  slave; 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands  nor  bade  farewell  to  him 
Till  he  unseam 'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 
And  fixed  his  head  upon  our  battlements," 

melts  as  wax  before  its  ardour  and  is  compelled  to  do  an  act 
jagains-t  his  will,  against  his  conscience.     Even  in  her  latter 
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moments  when  she  is  reduced  almost  to  the  state  of  a  maniac 
there  are  Sitill  evidences  of  the  will — "She  has  light  by  her, 
'tds  her  command." 

She  is  not  cruel  by  nature,  but  by  adoption.  She  prays  to 
the  demons  to  unsex  her: 

"Come,  you  spirits  . 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  toip  full 
Of  direct  cruelty!  make  thick  my  blood; 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passiage  to  remorse. 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.    Come  to  my  woman's  breasts 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief." 

She  is  conscious  of  her  second  self,  tihe  woman  beneath  it 
all.  It  is  this  she  prays  the  demons  to  remove  lest,  yielding 
to  its  influence,  she  be  prevented  from  attaining  her  object  or 
"keep  peace  between  the  effect  and  it." 

Her  outburst— 

"I  have  give  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  wa.9  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this" — 

has  often  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  her  cruelty.  What  a  fal- 
lacy! To  show  the  degree  of  he.r  constancy  sihe  chooses  the 
most  sacred  object  of  a  motiher's  love,  which  she  emphatically 
says  sfhe  has  felt.  However,  not  even  this  would  prevent  her 
from  her  word — lan  argument  in  favour  of  her  stability,  but 
not  of  her  cruelty. 

If  there  is  one  quality  which  more  than  the  others  elicits 
our  admiration,  it  is  her  presence  of  mind.    It  is  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  catch  her  off  her  guard.  How  delicately  she  disillu- 
sions the  messenger  who  brings  the  "great  tidings,"  after  she 
-has  betrayed  her  eagerness  to  have  Duncan  under  her  battle- 
ments. 

"Mess:     The  king  comes  here  to-night. 
Lady  M. :     Thou  art  mad  to  say  it : 
Is  not  thy  master  with  himt  who,  were't  so, 
Would  have  inform 'd  for  preparation." 

How  wisely  she  gets  rid  of  the  daggers,  blotches  the  visages 
of  the  sleeping  grooms  and  devises  the  plan  of  donning  night 
attire  when  the  knocking  is  heard  at  the  "south  entry."  How 
cleverly  she  shields  her  husband  from  revealing  his  guilt  in  the 
banquet  scene: 

"Sit,  worthy  friends,  my  lord  is  often  thus; 

And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  pray  you,  keep  seat; 
The  fit  is  momentary;  upon  a  thought 

He  will  again  be  well;  if  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him  and  extend  his  passion; 

Feed  and  regard  him  not." 

So  adroitly  does  she  take  in  the  whole  situation  that  one 
would  think  it  was  a  daily  occurrence  she  was  describing. 
However,  matters  suddenly  reach  a  terrible  pitch;  the  gueats 
begin  to  question  Macbeth,  "What  sights,  my  lord?"  Dis- 
covery seems  inevitable,  but  once  more  she  is  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  guests  are  dismissed,  hurriedly,  but  yet  with 
courtesy  enough. 

"I  pray  you,  speak  not;  he  grows  worse  and  worse; 
Question  enrages  him;  at  once  good-night; 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once." 

Now,  "was  not  all  this  nobly  done?    Ay,  and  wisely  too." 

Beneath  all  this  bold,  regal,  affected  exterior  there  is  the 
woman  I  have  presumed  to  call  Constance.    It  is  Constance  who 
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cannot  do  the  murder  because  "he  resembles  her  father."  It 
is  she  who  "has  given  suck"  and  who  knows  how  tenderly  a 
mother  loves  her  child.  It  is  she  who  walks  in  her  sleep,  who 
tries  to  wash  away  the  smell  of  blood  from  her  hands  and 
who  feels  that  "hell  is  murky."  It  is  she  who  faints  when 
Duncan's  murder  is  discovered;  not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  in 
craft,  but  in  reality.  Is  it  not  monstrous  to  think  that  she 
whose  sole  object  has  ever  been  to  help  her  husband,  should 
abandon  him  now  in  the  very  crisis?  On  the  eve  when  she 
had  bragged  that 

"The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  as  but  pictures ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil," 

had  reproached  her  husband  saying,  "Infirm  of  purpose!  give 
me  the  daggers,"  and  had  actually  carried  them  back  and 
smeared  with  blood  the  sleeping  grooms,  she  was  then  intoxicat- 
ed by  the  passion  for  power,  determined  to  reach  her  goal  and 
stimulated  by  that  "which  had  made  them  drunk  but  made 
her  bold."  Now  the  deed  has  been  done,  she  has  had  time  to 
reflect  and  the  reality  dawns  upon  her.  Had  not  her  grand- 
father, her  brother  and  her  husband  met  with  much  the  same 
fate,  and  does  not  Macbeth 's  minute  description, 

"Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood, 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance,  etc.," 

by  the  mysterious  power  of  association  revive  those  scenes  t 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  she  should  faint?  Dr.  Bradley 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  long  silence  (about  thirty-five  lines 
in  all)  between  her  two  short  speeches  is  indicative  of  a  strug- 
gle in  which  her  superhuman  power  fails  her. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  these  very  qualities,  intrinsic- 
ally excellent,  which  have  made  the  literary  world  accord  with 
Malcolm  in  styling  her  a  "fiend-like  queen,"  had  only  been 
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directed  by  higher  motives,  what  a  splendid  king  she  would 
have  made  of  Macbeth!  But,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  that 
one  quality  which,  like  richest  alchemy,  might  have  produced 
the  change,  is  lacking.  She  lives  only  "on  this  bank  and 
school  of  time."  Her  will  is  her  god,  her  viewpoint  that  of  a 
fatalist,  "What's  done  is  done,"  There  is  no  sense  of  a  su- 
perior being,  and  hence  her  strong  impulse  to  rule  and  subject 
all  other  creatures  according  to  the  brutish  law — the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Neither  as  the  queen  nor  as  Constance  does  she 
utter  a  single  word  of  repentance  or  refer  to  a  higher  world. 
It  is  merely  the  terrors  of  the  past  that  draw  from  her  "sorely 
charged  heart"  that  piteous  cry,  "all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.    Oh,  oh,  oh ! " 

Regarding  the  extent  of  Lady  Macbeth'®  guilt  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  diversity  of  opinions.  That  she  is  innocent 
of  Macbeth 's  later  crimes  is  fairly  obvious.  With  reference  to 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  however,  it  is  different.  Let  us  say 
that  she  did  not  invent  the  idea — 

"What  beast  was't  then. 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me?" — 
but  that  she  did  suggest  the  means  and  the  time.     What  I 
wish  to  establish  is  that  the  murder  of  the  king  in  Macbeth 's 
castle  on  the  night  following  the  battle  can  only  be  attributed 
to  Lady  Macbeth. 

In  murdering  Duncan  in  his  own  castle  and  with  his  own 
hand,  Macbeth  acted  contrary  to  his  usual  procedure.  Did  he 
not  kill  Banquo  by  assassins  and  something  from  the  castle? 
Was  it  not  by  assassins  that  he  destroyed  Macduff's  family? 
Had  he  not  attempted  to  kidnap  and  kill  Malcolm  through  the 
agency  of  spies?  Besides,  his  innate  sense  of  hospitality  na- 
turally would,  and  even  did,  revolt  against  su<3h  an  act: 

"He's  here  in  douWe  trust; 
First  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed,  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  the  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself." 
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When  Macbeth  breaks  the  news  to  his  wife  that  Duncan 
is  coming  to  honour  them,  she  tests  him  with  the  question, 
"And  when  goes  hence?"  To  which  he  answers  very  frankly, 
"To-morrow  as  he  purposes,"  showing  that  at  that  moment  he 
had  no  idea  of  profiting  by  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  win  the 
crown.  However,  she  has  determined  ofcherwise,  and,  fiend-like, 
whispers  in  his  ear,  "O  never  shall  sun  that  morrow  see." 
Then  she  outlines  the  whole  scheme  before  him;  all  she  asks 
is  bis  consent — "You  shall  put  this  night's  great  business  into 
my  dispatch."  Knowing  that  her  husband  is  "too  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  to  catch  the  nearest  way,"  she  will 
do  the  deed  herself.    Has  she  not  prayed : 

"Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  night 
To  cry,  "Hold,  hold?" 

Macbeth  is  situpified.  Is  this  a  further  "supernatural 
soliciting  ? ' '  He  probably  had  thought  of  getting  rid  of  Duncan, 
but  not  so  soon.  In  an  effort  to  throw  her  off  he  dryly  re 
marks,  "We  will  speak  further."  The  approach  of  the  royal 
party  forces  the  pair  to  withdraw,  and  from  the  casement  they 
watch  it  coming.  Here  a  strange  feeling  takes  possession  of 
her.  jShe  is  Constance  for  the  moment  when  she  be'holdls  in 
the  approaching  king  the  siemblance  of  her  father.  The  plan 
is  changed.  She  will  no  longer  bear  the  knife  herself,  but 
will  put  everything  in  readiness  and  give  the  signal,  that  is 
to  say,  "strike  upon  the  bell."  Macbeth,  hypnotized  by  her  o'er- 
mastering  will,  swears  to  do  the  deed. 

While  the  "fair  and  noble  hostess"  is  entertaining  her 
guests  with  diabolical  graciousness,  Cawdor,  frightened  by  the 
consequences,  weakens  in  his  resolution.  However,  she  will 
not  be  foiled  in  her  enterprise.  With  her  little  fists  clenched 
she  "chastises  with  the  valour  of  her  tongue"  all  his  scru- 
ples, throws  a  blanket  over  the  consequences  and  ceases  not  till 
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he  is  "settled  and  'bent  up  each  corporal  agent  to  the  terrible 
feat."  Thus  she  intimidates  him,  and  hence  that  step  which 
plunged  him  into  a  sea  of  blood  was  taken  at  her  instigation. 

Both  before  and  after  the  accomplishment  of  their  horrid 
deed  these  two  inscipara-ble  characters  furnish  many  interest- 
ing contrasts.  The  only  attribute  they  have  in  common  is  that 
mutual  bond  of  affection  which,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  says,  lends 
a  softening  effect  to  the  whole  play  and  lays  a  powerful  claim 
to  our  sympathy.  Yet,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality 
of  their  loves.  Hers  is  genuine  and  persevering ;  she  will  go  to 
any  extreme  to  prove  her  sincerity.  His,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  love  of  convenience ;  he  loves  her  because  she  is  his  main- 
stay. When  he  finds  other  counsellors  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  her  that 

"He  will  to-morrow, 
And  sometimes  he  will,  to  the  weird  sisters." 

for  his  advice.  Remember,  this  slight  is  given  her  at  the  close 
of  that  scene  in  which  her  quick  wit  preserves  him  from  detec- 
tion. When  her  death  is  announced  he  has  only  a  passing  re- 
mark, "she  should  have  died  hereafter,"  and  then  goes  on 
to  philosophize  on  life  in  general.  One  can  hardly  help  think- 
ink  how  little  he  deserved  the  love  she  lavished  on  him. 

Probably  the  greatest  contrast  is  found  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple. 
(She  is  a  woman  and  he,  a  man).  Like  Goneril  or  Gertrude,  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  consequences  of  her  act. 
The  passionate  desire  to  attain  the  end  blinds  her  for  the 
moment  from  all  thought  or  reflection.  Not  so  with  Macbeth. 
He  coldly  ponders  over  the  results,  lives  the  aftermath  in  his 
imagination,  and  when  he  consents  to  do  the  deed  he  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  step  he  is  about  to  take.  Here,  essentially, 
is  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  guilt  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  otherwise  inconsistency  in  their  punishments. 

When  the  murder  is  done  and  they  both  stand  with  blood- 
stained hands,  as  the  embodiment  of  evil  and  darkness  within, 
there   comes   a   knocking   from   without.     Granted   that   this 
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knocking  is  symbolic  of  light,  virtue,  conscience  or  whatever 
else  you  will,  it  is  only  in  Macbeth 's  soul  that  it  strikes  a  sym- 
pathetic chord.  He  alone  has  a  conscience,  and  thus  we  hear 
the  first  promptings  of  remorse, 

"To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  myself. 
"Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking !  I  would  thou  couldst. ' ' 

To  her  it  is  only  the  material  knocking  of  the  king's  attendants, 
and  calls  for  immediate  action  to  prevent  discovery,  but  noth- 
ing more. 

Her  ambition  attained,  she  sits  quietly  to  reckon  the  cost. 
How  different  it  is  with  Macbeth !  He  plunges  on  from  crime 
to  crime,  stifling  remorse.  Instead  of  the  meek,  vacillating 
creature  she  had  thought  him  to  be,  he  has  suddenly  turned 
into  a  hideous  monster  which  she  has  waked  from  dormancy 
and  is  now  helpless  to  stop  or  control.  The  unforeseen  results 
now  break  in  on  her  as  realities.  Apprehending  that  her  act 
has  brought  anything  but  happiness,  she  cries  out  in  utter 
disappointment, 

"Naught's  had,  all's  spent, 
"When  our  desires  are  got  without  content, 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy." 

In  the  quieter  moments  that  ensoie,  .she  is  left  more  to  her- 
self, and  has  time  to  reflect  on  what  has  happened.  Clearer  and 
clearer  the  horror  of  the  deed  manifests  itself  to  her;  she 
can  almost  smell  th«  blood  Upon  her  hands.  The  realization 
is  too  great  and  results  in  a  crash.  The  queen  is  dead,  but 
Constance  lingers'  on,  a  shattered  relic  of  her  former  self. 
Her  poor  brain  is  torn  with  "thick-coming  fancies."  In  her 
sleepless  nights  she  lives  over  again  all  the  horrors  of  that 
eventful  night. 

At  last,  driven  to  desperation  and  hoping  to  es'cape  from 
this  "s'ca  of  troubles,"  she  ends  her  miserable  life  probably 
"with  a  bare  bodkin."    "We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  her 
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violent  death,  because  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  her  char- 
acter. Yet,  our  minds'  still  haunted  by  that  pallid,  thaggard 
countenance,  made  even  more  ghastly  in  the  light  of  her 
flickering  candle,  and  her  pitiful  moans  still  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  cannot  prevent  an  unbidden  sympathy  from  rising 
in  our  bosoms  for  this  misguided  creature,  albeit  we  know 
her  to  be  a  murderess,  at  least  at  heart. 


Other  lambs  have  shelter 

In  the  wattled   fold; 
Lamb  of  God,  thou  tremblest 

In  the  biting  cold. 

Other  lambs   are  joyous 
In  the  meadows  free; 
Lamb  of  God,  a  shadow 
Ever   bends  o'er   thee. 

While   other  lambs  lare  playing. 
Thou,  Iamb  of  God,  canst  see 

Afar  on  Calvary's  hillside 
The  sacrificial  tree. 

—Father   Tabb. 
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THE    ARID    SOUL 


The  soul  is  hemmed  in  by  a  stone  wall,  hard,,  pitiless;  the 
ground  all  around  is  arid,  barren ;  the  sky  lowering  and  gloomy. 
Nothing  but  depression  and  discouragement.  Nothing  seemb 
real,  hope  seems  dead.  The  soul  saya,  with  what  fervor  she 
can  summon,  "My  Lord,  I  love  Thee!"  The  words  are  flung 
back  by  that  hard  stone  wall  like  a  hollow  echo  without  mean- 
ing. "Alas!"  says,  the  Soul,  "these  are  but  words,  surely  I  do 
not  love  my  God,  nothing  in  me  proves  my  love,  I  only  say  that 
I  love  Him ;  yet  I  desire  above  all  things  to  love  Him ;  I  would 
give  my  very  being  to  be  sure  that  I  love  Him ;  my  Lord  and  my 
God!  permit  me  to  love  Thee  and  to  know  that  I  love  Thee !" 

The  Soul  bends  before  the  storm ;  all  is  empty,  all  is  unreal ; 
she  knows  her  utter  unworthiness,  she  knows  she  is  not  fit  so 
much  as  to  pronounce  the  Sacred  Name ;  she  has  been  unfaith- 
ful, and  if  God  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  her  cry,  she  knows  it  is  all 
^le  deserves.  She  asks  herself,  "Who  am  I  that  God  should 
even  listen  to  me,  or  notice  me,  or  remember  my  existence?" 
Faith  reminds  the  Soul,  * '  God  cannot  forget  you  nor  be  mindful 
of  your  existence,  if  He  did  you  would  cease  to  exist."  "I 
know, ' '  replies  the  Sou'I,  ' '  God  sustains  me  or  I  could  not  live. ' ' 

Yet  again  the  Soul  tries  to  approach  our  Lord,  she  looks  at 
Jesus,  so  gentle  with  all,  and  to  her  His  Countenance  seems 
stern  as  towards  one  who  ought  not  to  dare  to  approach  Him, 
The  Soul  hides  her  face  and  knows  she  ha®  no  other  right  to 
approach  Him  'but  that  right  He  gave  her  when  He  died  upon 
the  Cross  for  her,  and  a  faint  hope  is  born  in  the  Soul  that  here 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  she  may  find  mercy;  but  not  yet,  that 
hard  stone  wall  still  shuts  her  out. 

She  turns  to  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  she  too  seems  cold 
as  one  who  has  no  regard  for  that  soul.  The  Eternal  Father ! 
Ah,  the  Eternal  Father  stretches  out  His  Arms,  holding  wide- 
spread His  Paternal  mantle,  and  smiles ;  here  at  His  Sacred 
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Feet  the  Soul  will  yet  find  peace;  the  Father's  Heart  will  take 
pity  on  His  child. 

The  stone  wall  still  hems  in  the  Soul ;  the  sky  is  still  cloudy 
and  forbidding ;  the  ground  all  around  is  still  arid  and  unlove- 
ly; the  pitiful  prayer  is  still  flung  back  as  something  hollow 
and  unreal;  but  the  Soul  bows  before  the  Will  of  God;  she 
knows,  though  she  cannot  feel,  that  'behind  it  all  God  is  full 
of  mercy  and  love.  She  has  promised  God  that  she  will  love 
Him  and  serve  Him  through  coldness  and  discouragement; 
§he  begs  Him  to  show  her  how  best  she  can  serve  Him  and  how 
besit  prove  her  love.  She  will  trust  in  God  though  a  ray  o^ 
light  should  never  penetrate  that  leaden  sky  while  she  lives; 
she  accepts  the  aridity  which  is  her  due  and  her  cry  is:  "Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus,  I  trust  in  Thee  !  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus ! 
Thy  Kingdom  Come!" 

— <30NTIIIBUTED. 


My  life  is  but  a  weaving 

Between  my  God  and  me; 
I  may  choose  the  colors — 

He  worketh  steadily. 
Full  oft  He   weaveth   sorrow, 

And  I,  in  foolish  pride. 
Forget  He   sees  the  upper 

And   I  the   under  side. 

—Father  Tabb. 
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Officers  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  Association 

1923-1924 
♦ 

Honorary  Patron— The  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B. 

Spiritual  Director— The  Rev.   E.  Murray,   C.S.B. 

Honorary   President— The  Reverend   Mother   Superior   of  the 

Community  of  St.  Joseph. 

President— Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse. 

First  Vice-President— Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson. 

Second  Vice-President— Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor. 

Third  Vice-President— Miss  Ruth  Agnew. 

Fourth  Vice-President— Miss  Theresa  O'Connor. 

Fifth  Vice-President— Mrs.  C.  L.  Riley. 

Treasurer — Miss  Anna  Heck. 

Recording  Secretary— Mrs.  E.  Almas. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Miss  Ida  Wickett. 

Out-of-Town  Secretary— Mrs.  H.  McDermott. 

Press  Secretary— Miss  Mary  Hayes. 

Historian— Miss  May  Morrow. 

Councillors— Mrs.  Wm.  Petley,  Mrs.   F.    P.    Brazil,   Miss  M. 
Povi'er,  Miss  Helen  Kernahan. 
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ALUMNA    NOTES 


The  departure  of  Miss  Rtith  Agnew  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege to  join  the  staff  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass., 
was  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  charming  little  luncheon  party 
at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel  on  September  27th.  , 

The  Executive  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  were  the 
hostesises.  Expressions  of  sincere  regret  at  Miss  Agnew 's  de- 
parture mingled  with  all  kinds  of  good  wishes  for  success  and 
happiness  in  her  new  work  at  Smith  were  given  voice  by 
her  many  friends.  A  lovely  set  of  Shakespeare's  works 
was  presented  to  her  by  Mrs.  Monkhouse  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive,  of  which  she  has  been  the  able  secretary  for  the 
last  two  years. 

On  Monday,  the  first  of  October,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  of 
5  Sultan  St.,  Toronto,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage.  The  celebration  of  this  Golden  Anniversary 
began  with  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Thanksgiving,  sung  by  their 
son,  Rev.  Vincent  Murphy,  C.S.B.,  assisted  by  Rev.  E.  Murray, 
C.S.B.,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Moylan,  C.S.B.  The  music  of  the  Mass 
was  rendered  by  the  choir  of  St.  Michael's  College,  led  by 
Rev.  Fr.  Sharpe,  who  presided  at  the  organ.  A  solo,  ''A 
Panis  Angelicus,"  was  sung  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rush,  C.S.B.  After 
Mass  a  grand  Te  Deum  was  sung. 

In  the  afternoon  the  venerable  Jubilarians  received  a  large 
number  of  relatives  and  friends.  Of  their  twelve  children 
one  son  and  five  daughters  survive — Rev.  Vincent  Murphy,  eld- 
est son ;  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  St.  Joseph 's  Convent,  Toronto ; 
Mrs.  A.  Calvert,  Mrs.  W.  Sline,  Blanche  and  Gertrude. 

To  this  estimable  couple  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  extend 
very  cordial  felicitations. 
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At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  held  in  the  Col- 
lege Reception  Rooms,  on  October  11th,  Miss  Knight,  mem- 
ber of  "Save  The  Children  Fund,"  reviewed  the  present-time 
conditions  of  Europe,  and  Mrs,  E,  P.  Kelly  spoke  of  matters 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Chapter  of  the  I.F.C.A., 
and  announced  an  essay  contest  to  be  open  to  pupils  of  all 
the  convents  whose  Alumnae  were  represented  in  the  Ontario 

Chapter  of  the  I.F.C.A. 

*     *     «f     *     * 

Eight  pupils  from  St,  Joseph's  High  School,  Jarvis  street, 
who  tried  the  examinations  held  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art, 
were  successful  in  winning  scholarships  which  entitles  them 
to  free  attendance  at  the  college  throughout  the  year.  From 
the  High  Schools  and  Collegiates  of  the  city  120  candidates 
took  this  examination  and  of  these  40  were  successful.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  note  that  those  from  St.  Joseph's 
High  School  made  one  hundred  per  cent,  showing. 

We  sincerely  congratulate  these  successful  pupils  and  the 
teachers  of  St.  Joseph's  High  School. 

*     *     *     *     # 

All  members  of  the  Alumnae  join  with  Mrs.  Lellis,  Mis8 
N.  Kennedy,  and  Miss  McGrath  in  thanksgiving  for  their 
recovery  from  injuries  received  in  an  unfortunate  motor  acci- 
dent. 

*  W  W  *  ■Tf 

In  preparation  for  the  Fancy  Sale  in  aid  of  St.  Catherine's 
Church,  Mrs,  Thos.  McCarron  gave  her  home  in  Moore  Park 
for  a  "Lucky  Number  Tea,"  Assisting  were  Mrs,  B.  L. 
Monkhouse,  Mrs.  T.  IH.  Hawke,  Mrs,  Angus  Germaine,  Miss 
May  Orr  and  Miss  Emily  McBride,  The  tea  table  looked 
very  pretty  with  its  centre  of  bronze  "mums,"  surrounded 
by  six  dainty  little  dolls  in  variegated  dresses,  Mrs.  Fred. 
O'Connor  and  Mrs.  McDairmid  poured  tea.  Assisting  them 
were  Mrs,  Harold  Murphy  and  Mrs,  Albert  Heck,  The  Misses 
H,  R,  Kelly,  Helen  Orr,  Edna  McCarron,  Helen  Monkhouse  and 
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Elizabeth  Deacon  also  assisted  in  the  dispensing  of  refresh- 
ments. For  the  same  worthy  cause,  Mrs.  Monkhouse  donated 
a  Hope  Chest  and  gave  a  shower  at  her  home  on  Alvin  Ave. 
On  another  evening,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  Mrs.  Albert 
Heck  and  Mrsi.  Harold  Murphy  were  hostesses  for  a  jam  and 
pickle  shower  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Heck,  Glenrose  Ave. 

Nov.  7th  a  Round  Table  Conference  for  discussion  of  vital 
problems  was  a  new  venture  for  the  Local  Council  of  Women. 
The  President,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bundy,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
affiliated  societies  were  represented  by  their  respective  Presi- 
dents. Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  were  "The  Home  and 
School  Club  Movement,"  "Alumnae  Association,"  "Immigra- 
tion," and  "Social  Service." 

*     *     *     *     m 

We  regret  many  members  of  the  Alumnae  were  losers 
through  the  failure  of  the  Home  Bank,  To  all  of  them  we 
extend  sympathy. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  held 
in  Columbus  Hall  in  October,  Miss  Lawlor  announced  the 
winner  of  the  Silver  Episcopal  Jubilee  Scholarship.  This 
Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  Toronto  subdivision  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  of  Canada,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the 
Toronto  Catholic  girl  who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in 
Junior  and  Honor  Matriculation  and  who  stands  to  take  up 
a  University  Course. 

Miss  Frances  Johnston,  a  pupil  of  St.  Joseph's  College, 
obtained  the  greatest  number  of  first  class  credits  at  the  ex- 
aminations in  June,  meriting  thereby  the  scholarship.  As 
Miss  Johnston,  the  successful  Matriculant,  did  not  wish  to  at- 
tend University  this  year,  the  Scholarship  was  given  to  Miss 
Agnes  Lee  of  Loretto  Abbey. 

For  the  last  four  years  a  pupil  from  St.  Joseph's  has  car- 
ried off  this  much-coveted  reward,  which  offers  a  great  en- 
couragement to  pupils  in  the  High  School  Course. 
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At  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  our  Out-of-town 
Seicretary,  Bernadette  Walsh,  on  September  8th,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Harry  McDermott.  Rev,  J.  B.  Bollard  offered 
the  Nuptial  Mass  and  performed  the  marriage  ceremony. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDermott  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  send 
greetings,  and  the  best  of  good  wishes  for  future  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

PROGRAMME 

Of  the  First  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Oiitario  Chapter,  In- 
ternational Federation  Catholic  Alumnae,  Convent  Congrega- 
tion De  Notre  Dame,  Gloucester  street,  Ottawa,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober twenty-third,  and  Wednesday,  October  twenty-fourth, 
1928. 

Morning  sessions  Auditorium  Convent  Congregation  de 
Notre  Dame,  Gloucester  street,  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Kelly,  Governor  Ontario  Chapter,  Presiding. 

9  a.m. — Mass  Chapel  Convent  Congregation  de  Notre  Damo. 
Address  by  His  Grace,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Emard,  Archbishop  of 
Ottawa. 

10  a.m.  Hymn. 

(2)  Prayer. 

(3)  Roll  Call,  Miss  Casey,  Secretary. 

(4)  Rules  and  Regulations,  Mrsi.  W.  S.  Milne,  Toronto. 

(5)  Welcome  to  Delegates,  Mrs.  A.  Belanger,  President,. 

C.N.D. 

(6)  Response,  Mrs.  Monkhouse,  Treasurer. 

(7)  Reading   Communications,   Misis   Casey. 

(8)  Chairman  By-laws,  Resolutions, 

(a)  Secretary,  Miss  Casey. 

(b)  Trustees,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkliouse. 
<c)  Trustees,   Miss   Margaret   Gorman, 
(■d)  Autograph  volumes,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Mullen. 

(e)  Historian,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Milne. 

(f)  Governor,  Mrs.  Edmond  Kelly. 
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President 's  Report. 

1.  Alma  Mater,  Windsor,  Ont. 

2.  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  Ottawa. 

3.  D'Youville  Alumnae   (English),  Ottawa. 

5.  D'Youville  Alumnae   (French),  Ottawa. 

6.  Loretto  Alumnae,   Stratford. 

7.  Loretta  Alumnae,  Hamilton, 

8.  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae,  Toronto. 

9.  The  Pines  Alumnae,  Chatham. 
Adjourn  for  lunch. 

Welcome  to  the  C.N.D.  Convent,  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Doyle,  Pre- 
sident. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. 

2  p.m. 

Prayer. 

Report  of  Vice-Governor. 

Report  of  Chairman. 

(a)  Professional  and  Business  Women,  Mrs.  Lyons. 

(b)  Girl   Guides,  Miss   Constance   Troy. 

(c)  Emblem,  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

(d)  The  Blind,  Mrs.  Slattery. 

(e)  First  Saturday,  Holy  Communion,  Mrs.  C.  Bell. 

(f)  Civics,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Fitzgerold. 

(g)  Social  Service,  Miss  Lila  0 'Gorman. 
Adjourn. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Rideau   Street   Convent. 

8.30  p.m. 
Reception. 

Welcome  to  Delegates — Mrs.  McKenna,  English ;  Mds.  Bc- 
langer,  French. 

Governor's  Address — Mrs.   Kelly. 
Music,  Refreshments. 
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Wednesday,  October  24th,  1923. 

9  a.m. — Convent  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame. 
Report  of  Chairman  Committees. 
Nominations  and  Elections, 
Unfinished  Business. 
New  Business. 

Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 

1.15  p.m. — Luncheon  Chateau  Laurier. 

Toasts. 

The  Opportunities  for  Catholics  in  Canada,  proposed  by 
Mrs.  D.  G.  Fitzgerald,  responded  to  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lyons. 
3  p.m. — Drive  from  Chateau  Laurier  to  Tea  at  Mrs.  Gleeson's, 
7  Deleware  Ave. 

Oppartunities  for  Catholic  Women  in  Canada. 

(By  Mrs.  Lyons  at  the  Biennial  Conference  Ontario  Chapter 
I.F.C.A.,  Ottawa,  Oct.  23,  1923). 

There  is  in  Canada  an  ever-inoreasing  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties for  women  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged,  however,  that  every  girl  should  take  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  her  chosen  line  of  work.  A  first  class  general  educa- 
tion, both  at  school  and  university,  is  an  invaluable  factor  in 
developing  the  powers  of  every  girl,  but  over  and  above  this, 
most  young  women  with  a  career  in  view  should  liave  a 
specialized  training.  The  untrained  worker,  however  clever, 
will  be  left  behind  in  the  race  for  efficiency. 

The  test  of  any  institution  of  learning  is  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  it  sends  out  into  the  world.  The  test  of  educa- 
tional training  of  a  university,  college,  convent  or  other  school 
is  not  in  the  variety  of  its  courses  and  numbers  of  its  teachers, 
but  the  soundness  and  thoroughness  of  the  training  in  funda- 
mental discipline  it  gives  its  students.  What,  then,  essentially 
makes  a  Convent  or  College?    Primarily  the  mind  and  charac- 
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ter  in  those  who  do  the  training  together  with  all  that  furn- 
ishes spiritual  health. 

Convent  education  imparts  that  knowledge  which  trains 
the  heart  and  the  imagination  asi  well  as  the  intellect  and 
trains  them  soundly  and  thoroughly. 

Catholic  women  equipped  with  a  good  education,  filled  with 
the  ideals  of  service,  philanthropy  and  altruism,  should  be 
prepared  to  seize  upon  such  opportunities  as  the  country  has 
to  offer,  bringing  into  the  sphere  in  which  they  find  themsielves 
the  treasured  gifts  of  education  and  training  they  have  re- 
ceived, leaving  an  imprint  upon  those  around  them,  plant- 
ing the  seed  of  service  on  fertile  soil  where  it  may  germinate 
into  a  tree  of  knowledge  reaching  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  Unfortunately  the  opportunities  offered 
to  educated  women  in  Canada  are  not  so  great  as  in  other 
countries.  There  are  many  types  of  work  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  thorough  training  here.  The  result  is  that 
many  capable  Canadian  women  go  to  the  United  States  to 
study  various  subjects  and  in  many  casesi  are  lost  to  the  Do- 
minion, as  they  do  not  return.  There  are  no  thorough  courses 
in  librarianship  or  secretarial  work  and  schools  of  physdcal 
training  are  inadequate  in  the  country;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  woman  eminently  endowed  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation for  these  positions  has  to  accept  inferior  positions 
climbing  step  by  step  through  the  medium  of  lower  clerkships 
until  she  finally  reaches,  in  a  state  of  mental  weariness,  the 
goal  of  opportunity  denied  her  in  the  first  place  by  not  pro- 
viding her  with  the  means  of  specialized  training. 

In  the  United  States  women  are  moulding  business,  indus- 
trial and  social  work.  In  England  women  are  counting  in 
every  sphere  of  activity,  but  in  Canada  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  average  girl  has  for  her  range  of  choice :  nurs- 
ing, teaching  and  stenography,  and  of  the  two  latter  men  are 
given  more  opportunities,  although,  frequently,  possessing 
less  ability. 

There  is  nowhere  in  Canada  an  employment  Bureau  for 
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educated  women  and  a  continual  wastage  goes  on  through 
capable  women  drifting  into  idleness  for  the  want  of  informa- 
tion regarding  types  of  work  available  and  for  which  they 
are  particularly  adapted,  and  I  contend  if  a  woman  has  been 
especially  endowed  by  nature  with  some  extraordinary  gift 
or  talent,  it  is  a  pity  for  herself  and  a  loss  to  the  country  if 
opportunity  is  not  given  her  to  use  her  gifts  to  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  hindrances,  educated  Catholic 
women  are  gradually  forging  their  way  to  the  front  and 
slowly  but  surely  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice 
encountered  so  intensively  a  few  years  ago  in  the  business  and 
professional  world. 

Some  time  ago  the  accepted  idea  of  the  Catholic  girl,  es- 
pecially a  convent  educated  one,  was  the  demure,  reserved 
young  lady,  who  must  be  seen,  but  not  heard,  accomplished 
and  fitted  for  the  drawing  room  only,  sitting  patiently  at 
home  waiting  for  Prince  Charming  to  come  along  in  his  golden 
chariot  to  carry  her  off  to  his  castle.  To-day,  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  low  rate  of  salaries  paid  by  our  Govern- 
ments, railways  and  business  firms,  keep  the  princes  charming 
busy  trying  to  make  ends  meet  to  keep  apace  with  the  merry 
whirl  which  is  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  girls  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  learning  into  practical  use  by  taking  their  places 
in  the  business  world  as  self-supporting  individualities. 

'There  are  numerous  spheres  in  which  women  with  special 
training  may  find  careers,  some  take  up  the  legal  profession 
with  success,  and  the  demand  for  Household  Science  graduates 
is  very  miich  greater  than  the  supply.  Many  women  arc 
making  a  success  of  running  tea-rooms,  lunch  rooms  and 
diet-kitchens.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  or  a  big 
summer  resort,  but  has  its  flourishing  tea-rooms. 

Library  work  has  an  ^attraction  for  many,  because  it  is 
congenial  and  not  too  strenuous.  There  are  many  positions  in 
parliamentary  libraries,  law  schools,  medical  and  other  or- 
ganizations, but  the  remuneration  is  hardly  adequate  to  the 
high  standard  of  education  required.     In  newspaper  work  a 
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woman  usually  begins  as  a  reporter.  Her  success  depends  on 
lier  initiative,  tirelessness  and  ability  to  desfcribe  in  a  con- 
vincing way  the  things  she  sees. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  work  that  suffers  to  siuch 
an  extent  from  the  lack  of  a  good  employment  bureau  as  se- 
cretarial work.  The  different  typewriter  companies  have  free 
employment  bureaus,  several  of  which  place  over  6,000  steno- 
graphers a  year,  but  if  a  woman  has  special  qualifications — 
languages,  knowledge  of  finance  or  a  university  degree — it  is 
difficult  for  her  to  get  in  touch  with  employers  who  need  her 
particular  gifts. 

A  very  important  development  in  woman's  work  is  the 
appointment  of  women  superintendents  in  factories.  An  effi- 
cient superintendent  can  introduce  a  great  many  ideas  that 
improve  conditions  for  workers. 

A  number  of  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  offers  interesting 
work  to  women.  Several  departments  employ  statisticians. 
The  Archives  and  Library  need  highly  educated  women  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  our  own  Miss  Magdalen  Casey,  who  holds 
a  very  important  position  in  the  Archives  at  Ottawa. 

The  Department  of  Labour  employs  a  specialist  on  wo- 
men's problems.  Women  are  gradually  securing  positions  as 
chemists  in  the  Government  and  the  majority  of  clerical  posi- 
tions are  held  by  them.  Women  hold  positions  as  chemists  and 
bacteriologists  in  Saskatchewan;  factory  inspectors  and  li- 
braries in  Alberta,  censors,  private  secretaries,  nurges,  and 
matrons  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

'Social  Service  is  rather  in  a  unique  position  in  Canada. 
The  need  for  the  trained  worker  is  extremely  urgent.  The  num- 
ber of  trained  women  is  very  small,  yet  these  few  workeBfs 
find  it  hard  to  find  openings.  'This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  bodies  controlling  social  work  are  not  yet  alive  to  the 
need  of  trained  women  and  will  not  offer  salaries  which 
will  command  their  services 

There  is  a  limited  but  growing  demand  for  commercial 
artists  in  the  larger  cities  in  Canada.    Engraving  houses  take 
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graduates  of  art  schools  and  train  them.  Many  firms  are  em- 
ploying girls  as  advertising  artists.  A  girl  with  a  clever 
pencil  and  ingenuity  can  make  hersielf  invaluable  and  can 
command  as  high  as  $1,800  a  year. 

There  are  many  gifted  women  who  are  anxious  and  willing 
to  find  employment,  but  they  have  no  means  of  finding  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  their  services. 

These  needs  must  be  met  by  an  Employment  Bureau  es- 
pecially created  for  them  under  the  direction  of  an  educated 
personnel.  What  a  splendid  work  it  would  be  for  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  this  kind,  so  that  every  convent  girl  seeking  a  position 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  her  own  country  the 
advantages  of  her  services  as  a  highly-trained,  specially-quali- 
fied individual. 

And  this  should  not  be  too  great  a  task  to  expect  from  a 
committee  of  especially  selected  women  who  would  form  the 
personnel.  Educated  women  who  had  been  trained  under  the 
loving  guidance  of  their  Alma  Mater,  nurtured  in  the  bosom 
of  sacrifices  to  others  and  filled  with  an  enthusiam  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  service  well  done  into  the  highwaysi  and  byways 
of  the  business  and  professional  world. 

Raise  aloft,  then,  the  proud  standard  of  the  I.F.C.A.  in 
Canada  and  inscribe  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  those  willing 
workers  whose  initiative,  in  the  cause  of  others,  would  emulate 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  intrepid,  Madame  d'Yonville,  Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys,  Marie  de  Tlncarnationa,  Mme.  de  la  Pel- 
trie  and  Melle.  Manee,  women  of  sacrificial  soul,  whose  sense 
of  devotion  to  humility  enabled  them  to  'brave  the  dangers  of 
the  stormy  Atlantic  to  carry  to  the  shores  of  New  France, — the 
cradle  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada — the  doctrines  of 
religion — charity  and  education. 

How  nobly,  then,  shall  be  carried  on  the  spirit  of  duty, 
which  in  the  words  of  the  late  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  "is 
that  power  which  ris«9  with  us  in  the  morning,  goes  to  rest 
Avith  us  at  night,  is  co-extensive  with  all  the  actions  of  our 
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intelligence,  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  unto  us,  go  wher- 
ever we  will,  and  leaves  us  only  when  we  have  left  the  light 
of  life." 

Home  and  School  Club. 

(Read  by  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse,  at  the  Biennial  Conference  of 

the  Ontario  Chapter  of  the  I.F.C.A.,  Ottawa, 

October  24,  1923). 

I  have  been  requested  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Separate  School  units  of  the  Home  and 
School  Council  of  Toronto. 

Briefly  stated,  the  objective  underlying  the  institution  of 
Home  and  School  Clubs  was  the  promotion  of  an  active  com- 
munity spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  Home,  the  School, 
the  Church  and  the  State.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  bring- 
ing together  parents,  and  teachers  of  individual  school  units 
for  the  intelligent  exchange  of  ideas  pertaining  to  the  general 
welfare  of  pupils,  and  with  a  view  to  smoothing  out  some  of 
the  many  problems,  outside  the  strictly  educational  sphere  ever 
confronting  teachers  in  the  exercise  of  their  responsible  duties. 

The  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  movement  have 
been  most  satisfactorily  realized  in  the  benefits  apparent  to 
date. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion infringes  upon  the  functions  of  the  State.  This  may  in  a 
measure  be  true.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  conditions  as 
they  exist.  Governments  might  do  much,  yet  it  is  questionable 
if  a  department  of  Government  actuated  by  the  loftiest  ideals 
could  enact  legislation  to  cover  many  of  the  cases  successfully 
disposed  of  by  local  community  co-operation.  Officialdom  is 
too  much  bound  by  rule  and  regulation  and  rarely  allows  for 
the  personal  equation. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  the  relegation  to  voluntary 
endeavour  of  duties  incumbent  on  the  State,  I  might  cite  the 
work  of  the  "Red  Cross  Society,  not  to  mention  many  war- 
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time  organizations  formed  to  provide  not  only  comforts,  but 
indeed,  actual  essential  needs  for  our  soldiers. 

The  movement  took  more  definite  shape  in  1916  with  the 
inauguration  of  "The  Toronto  Home  and  School  Council"  to 
which  all  separate  units  became  affiliated. 

Not  until  1921  were  any  measures  taken,  looking  towards 
•securing  the  inclusion  of  the  Catholic,  or  (Separate  Public 
Schools)  in  the  benefits  of  this  work.  In  January  of  that 
year,  however,  the  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Association, 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  representing  here  to-day,  took  the 
initiative,  appointing  a  committee  to  wait  upon  His  Grace 
Archbishop  MeNeil,  to  ascertain  his  views,  on  this  matter.  His 
Grace  signified  his  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  project,  and 
the  movement  was  promptly  launched  in  several  of  our 
schools. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  valuable  time  of  this  Conference 
with  a  too  detailed  recital  of  the  many  and  various  activities 
of  our  Home  and  School  Clubs,  only  mentioning  a  few  items 
illustrative  of  the  scope  of  the  work  done. 

Services  of  a  general  nature  comiprise  :  (1)  Regular  periodi- 
cal gatherings  at  the  school,  where  needs  may  be  made  known, 
and  where,  by  friendly  informal  intercourse,  parents  may  be 
aware  of  particular  scholastic  attainments  or  deficiences  of 
children,  and  the  teachers  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  home 
influences  and  environments  of  the  pupil,  from  which  each 
may  derive  ideas  for  future  application  in  their  respective 
spheres.  (2)  The  institution  of  cafeterias  in  the  larger  schools, 
especially  the  Catholic  High  School,  where  the  scholars  are  pro- 
vided with  plain,  wholesome  meals  or  an  augmentation  of  the 
lunch  brouiiht  fi'om  home,  with  hot  soup,  hot  drinks,  fresh 
milk  and  ice  cream  at  minimum  cost.  The  cafeteria  was  su- 
pervised by  the  President  of  the  Home  and  School  Club,  who 
had  for  her  assistant  one  paid  helper  who  attended  to  cooking, 
dish-washing,  etc.,  at  cost  of  $12.00  per  week. 

(3)  In  smaller  schools  or  classes  inexpensive  electric  heaters, 
etc.,  haye  been  provided  for  benefit  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
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(4)  The  furnishing  of  tooth  brushes  and  paste  gratis,  where 
it  is  evident  that  pupils  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  usual 
distribution  of  these  articles  in  schools  at  even  low  cost  prices. 

Of  services  of  a  more  particular  nature  might  be  mentioned 
the  following : 

(1)  A  school  nurse,  having  notified  a  mother  that  her  child 
required  glasses,  the  mother  wrote  the  Principal  of  the  School, 
stating  that  she  found  the  cost  beyond  her  ability  to  meet  at 
once,  but  enclosed  $1.00  which  she  was  willing  to  pay  on  ac- 
count, if  balance  could  be  paid  in  instalments.  The  teacher  ad- 
vised the  club  of  the  case,  and  glasses  were  immediately  pro- 
vided. I  might  add  glasses  have  been  similarly  furnished  in  a 
number  of  other  cases. 

(2)  Teachers  have  ascertained  that  pupils  absented  them- 
selves from  school  from  lack  of  clothing  which  would  adequately 
protect  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  On  being  noti- 
fied of  the  fact,  the  Club  from  their  funds  provided  the  needed 
clothing. 

(3)  Last  Dominion  Day  when  all  the  schools  were  to  take 
part  in  a  field  day  of  sports  and  exercises  at  Exhibition  Park 
it  was  found  that  in  one  of  our  schools  in  a  poor  district  some 
twenty  of  the  pupils  well  qualified  in  physical  drill  would  be 
unable  to  join  their  school  for  want  of  the  simple  inexpensive 
uniform  required  to  be  worn  by  participants,  namely,  cotton 
jersey-shorts  and  running  shoes.  The  Home  and  School  Club 
promptly  supplied  the  suits,  and  twenty  boys  were  spared  the 
mortification  of  enforced  abstention  from  the  pastimes  of  their 
fellows  at  that  gala  celebration. 

(4)  School  libraries  have  been  established,  or  augmented 
by  additions  thereto. 

(5)  Social  evenings  have  been  arranged  at  which  boys  and 
girls  are  enabled  to  meet  for  entertainment  and  dancing  under 
suitable  auspices. 

(6)  Equipment  has  been  provided  for  athletic  events,  in- 
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eluding   in  some   cases  uniforms  for   teams   representing   the 
school  in  football,  hockey  leagues,  etc. 

(7)  Prizes  have  been  donated  to  schools  as  rewards  for  pro- 
ficiency in  class-work,— such  not  being  provided  for  by  the 
School  Board. 

(8)  Summer  picnics  have  been  provided  on  a  large  and 
generous  scale. 

Enough  has  been  outlined,  I  think,  to  demonstrate  conclusive- 
ly the  almost  unlimited  field  of  opportunities  open  to  Home  and 
School  Clubs  to  further  a  true  community  spirit  of  Co-operation 
in  school  welfare. 

Naturally  these  varied  and  numerous  activities  involve,  in 
addition  to  personal  and  collective  service,  considerable  mone- 
tary expenditure ;  the  requisite  funds  are  obtained  by  voluntary 
donations,  concerts,  bridge  parties,  teas,  rummage  and  other 
sales. 

The  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  this  work  entails  to 
the  participants  much  sacrifice  of  time  and  convenience,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  per- 
formed will  prove  ample  compensation. 

OBITUARY. 

We  request  our  readers  to  kindly  remember  in  their  prayers : 
Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D.,  Mrs.  Alice  Donley,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Mulherron,  Mi's.  ThouLas  Nolan,  Mrs.  Timothy  Anglin  and 
Mrs.  Kelly. 

Eternal  rest  grant  to  them,  0  Lord ;  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  them.    May  they  rest  in  peace! 


— "<)•»» 
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COMMUNITY    NOTES 

Last  October  the  Logging  and  Railway  Company  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  their  employees  expressed  in  an  acceptable 
and  subsitantial  way  their  appreciation  of  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Comox,  B.C.,  by  installing  with  full  equipment  an  excel- 
lent X-Ray  Machine  in  that  'Institution.  The  machine  is  what 
is  known  as  a  bedside  unit,  that  is,  if  the  patient  is!  in,  such 
condition  that  he  cannot  be  removed  to  the  X-Ray  room,  the 
apparatus  can  be  taken  to  him  and  operated  in  the  ward. 

This  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Hospital  cost  the  handsome 
total  of  $1,400.00. 

To  Mr.  Filberg,  the  President  of  the  Company,  his  officials 

and  employees,  the  Sisters  and  Staff  are  deeply  grateful. 

***** 

In  the  last  test  examinations  held  for  Entrance  to  High 
Schools,  the  pupils  of  our  schools  in  the  West  made  a  credit- 
able showing,  as  the  following  results  prove:  St.  Joseph's 
School,  Winnipeg,  of  the  thirteen  successful  candidates,  seven 
merited  honour  standing;  St.  Anne's  School,  St.  James, 
Manitoba,  all  six  who  wrote  passed,  five  of  them  with  honour 
standing;  St.  Patrick's!  School,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  of  the  seven- 
teen who  tried  the  Exams,  thirteen  passed,  one  winning  a  K.C. 
Scholarship;  at  the  Mid  Summer  examinations  of  the  Toronto 
Conservatory  of  Music  held  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Prince 
Rupert,  B.C.,  fourteen  candidates  were  successful,  twelve  of 
whom  were  given  honours;  at  the  same  examination  held  at 
Winnipeg,  fifteen  pupils  of  St.  Joseph 's  Convent  were  success- 
ful, thirteen  winning  honours. 

***** 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL,  WINNIPEG,  MAN.  . . 

It  was  with  the  deepest  interest  that  the  public  of  Winnipeg 
learned  that  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  were  opening 
a  General  Hospital  in  this  city.     The    new    enterprise  was 
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strongly  attested  by  the  many  friends  of  the  Community  who 
assembled  at  the  station  on  the  evening  of  June  28th,  to  ex- 
tend a  glad  welcome  to  the  newly-appointed  Sisters,  who  have 
been  transferred  from  the  staff  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  To- 
ronto. 

The  solemn  opening  of  the  Hospital  took  place  on  July  2nd, 
with  High  Mass  celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Blair,  V.G., 
who  later  blesised  the  Hospital,  and  the  Sisters  assumed  full 
charge. 

This  Institution  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Pritchard  and 
Salter  streets,  and  in  years  past  was  known  to  the  public  as 
Dr.  Gerzabek's  Private  Hospital.  It  is  in  splendid  running 
condition  and  will  now  enter  upon  general  hospital  work.  Its 
X-ray  and  operating  rooms  are  fitted  with  the  latest  equip- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  all  medical  and  surgical  cases. 
Present  accommodation]  includes  a  ward,  semi-private  and 
private  rooms,  wherein  nothing  has  been  excluded,  which 
might  in  any  way  tend  to  the  rest  and  comfort  of  the  patients. 
Already  the  Sisters  have  opened  a  training  school  for  nurses. 
Application  made  to  the  Sisrter  Superior  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

The  encouragement  and  hearty  support  extended  by  the 
leading  professional  men  of  the  city  assure  the  Sisters  of  a 
bright  and  very  promising  future  for  St,  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Winnipeg. 

On  October  27th.  The  Tea  and  Linen  Shower  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hospital  was  attended  by  a  very  large  crowd, 
among  whom  were  representatives  from  every  parish  in  the 
city.  The  conveners  were  Mrs.  Donald  McKenty  and  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Murray.  The  following  ladies  presided  over  the  tea  table: 
Mrs.  H.  Waas,  Mrs.  S.  Meyers,  Mrs.  P.  Shea,  Mrs.  J.  Caro- 
lan,  Mrs.  Ed.  Cass,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  C.  W.  O. 
Lane,  Mrs.  John  F.  Morrison,  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Murray,  while 
assisting  were :  Miss  Jessica  F.  Browne,  Mrs.  Lome  Walker, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  0.  Marrin,  Mrs.  E.  MePike,  Mrs. 
Mellroy,  Miss  Ida  Barlow,  Miss  Stella  Meyers,  Miss  Kathleen 
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Barlow,  Miss  R.  Donovan,  Miss  L.  Westlake,  Miss  Charlotte 
Lock,  Miss  May  Skelly,  and  Miss  May  Reiss,  Miss  D.  McKenty. 

A  very  delightful  program  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Rignoldp  among  those  assistinsg  be*ing  Mrs.  Rjignold,  Mrs. 
Connell,  Miss  Orean  Hogan,  Mrs.  Harry  TurnbuU,  Miss  Turn- 
bull,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Kathleen  Holman,  Miss  Phyllis  Mc- 
Kenty, Mrs.  C.  J.  Dillon,  Miss  M.  Dundon,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Denyer, 
Miss  R.  Genthon,  Mrs.  M.  Gelley,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dunlop,  Mr.  J. 
Horan  and  the  St.  Joseph's  Orchestra. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  many 
su'bstantial  proofs  of  sympathy  and  support  that  came  from 
all  sections  of  the  city,  and  they  wish,  through  these  columns, 
to  convey  to  all  the  kind  friends  who  by  their  presence  and 
their  gifts  helped  to  make  Saturday's  event  such  a  splendid 
success,  the  expression  of  their  most  cordial  thanks. 

— The  Northwest  Review. 
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COLLEGE    NOTES 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  13th,  the  Sodality  of  the  "Blessed 
Virgin  Mary"  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for 
the  scholastic  year. 

The  presiding  chairman  was  Miss  Carmel  Laforest,  Miss 
Page  and  Miss  Cummings  acted  as  scrutineers  and  Miss  Plouffe, 
secretary.    The  results  of  the  election  were  as  follows : 

Honorary  President — Miss  Becker. 
President — Miss   Cummings. 
Vice-President,  Miss  Laforest. 
Secretary— Miss  Cole. 
Sacristan— Miss  de  Montrichard. 
Choristers— 1st,  Miss  Bergin;  2nd,  Miss  Plouffe. 
Councillors— 1st,  Miss  Prior;  2nd,  Miss  Cronin;  3rd,  Miss 
Keller;  4th,  Miss  Mahon. 

*     *     *     *     * 

The  second  Tuasday  of  September  the  Upper  School  pupils 
convened  to  elect  the  officers  of  St.  Joseph's  Athletic  Associa- 
tion for  1923-24.  In  the  absence  of  last  year's  president  and 
vice-president,  the  meeting  was  conducted  by  Miss  Imelda  Halli- 
gan,  last  year's  Secretary. 

The  results  of  the  elections  were  as  follows: 

President— Miss  Helen  B.  Monkhouse. 

Vice-President— Miss  May  Orr. 

Treasurer— Miss  Margaret  Calvert. 

Secretary— Miss  Imelda  Halligan. 

Class  Representatives : 

Form  IV.— Miss  Margaret   Thompson. 
Form  III.— Miss  Eleanor  Warde. 
Form  II.A,  Miss  Gertrude  Hayden. 
Form  II.B,  Miss  Marion  O'Connor, 
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Form  I.A,  Miss  Margaret  McCollough. 
Form  I.B,  Miss  Jessie  Hodgins. 

Basket-ball  practice  was  resumed  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  girls.  Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon  they  are 
efficiently  coached  by  Miss  Nora  Magnon.  After  many  days 
of  practice  the  first  team  was  picked  by  Miss  Magnon.  The 
players  on  it  are: 

Jumping  Centre— Miss  Eleanor  Warde. 
Running  Centre — Miss  Marjorie  Gearin. 
Forwards— Miss  Euphie  McGahey,  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse. 
Guards— Miss  Pauline  McDonagh,  Miss  Orel  O'Connor. 
Substitutes— Miss   Marion  Burke,   Miss   Marion  O'Connor, 
Miss  Edith  Hillock. 

Afterward  elections  for  Captain  and  Manager  were  held  in 
which  Miss  Eleanor  Warde  was  voted  Captain,  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Gearin,  Manager. 

An  exhibition  game  of  basket-ball  was  played  with  River- 
dale  Collegiate  in  the  Collegiate  Gymnasium,  on  "Wednesday, 
Oct.  31st.  Playing  under  unfamiliar  rules  St.  Joseph's  lost 
the  game. 

Our  team  has  very  promising  material  though  still  show- 
ing lack  of  experience  and  combination.  The  play  of  Edith 
Hillock  as  guard  was  very  good. 

A  candy  sale  given  by  Form  IV.  in  aid  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation was  held  in  the  College  Auditorium  on  Friday,  Nov. 
2nd. 

•iP  Tt-  TP  "VF  W 

A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  in  the  Auditorium  on 
Sept.  22nd.  The  Seniors  entertained.  Their  program  afforded 
much  amusement,  as  many  of  the  numbers  were  parodies  on 
our  school  life. 

In  return  for  the  concert  given  by  the  Seniors,  the  Junior 
girls  gave  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  3rd. 
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One  of  the  cleverly-acted  and  laugh-provoking  features  was 
the  dialogue  entitled  "The  Rumpus  on  Gingerbread  Hill." 


On  Saturday  evening,  Sept.  29th,  a  delightful  surprise  party 
was  arranged  for  the  "Freshmen." 

The  Auditorium  was  tastefully  decorated  in  red  and  white 
with  a  huge  "Welcome"  scroll  placed  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  passed  rapidly,  in  dancing, 
and  other  forms  of  amusement,  after  which  the  girls  repaired 
to  the  dining  hall.  Exclamations  of  surprise  and  admiration 
were  heard  from  all  sides,  so  great  was  the  transformation  which 
ha:d'  taken  pl^aee  there  within  a  couple  of  hours.  Fairy  hands 
seemed  to  have  been  at  work — so  beautiful  was  the  scene  which 
presented  itself. 

After  the  supper  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  one 
of  the  young  guests  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  them  happy.  Needless  to  say  the 
evening  was  proclaimed  a  perfect  success  by  all. 


On  Thursday,  October  4th,  Captain  John  State,  noted  for 
his  interesting  travelogue  entertainments,  favoured  us  with  a 
trip  through  England.  After  a  very  pleasing  introductory  ad- 
dress by  the  Captain,  we  found  ourselves  at  Liverpool  dock, 
whence  we  passed  through  the  lofty  portals  and  under  the 
CoUossal  clock  of  the  station,  meanwhile  admiring  the  fine 
statuary  of  this  world-famed  met^ropolis.  Thence  we  were 
directed  to  Oxford,  the  national  seat  of  learning.  While  there 
we  were  shown  many  beautiful  views  of  the  different  colleges, 
among  which  was  Magdalen  with  Addison 's  Walk  in  close  prox- 
imity. We  also  viewed  many  scenes  of  crumbling  abbey  ruins, 
churches,  and  wonderful  landscapes  artistically  coloured  by  our 
good  friend,  Captain  State, 
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The  Castles  of  Rochester  and  Kenilworth  were  next  in  view. 
Then  came  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the 
j^reatest  dramatist  of  his  time  and  perhaps  of  all  times,  William 
Shakespeare;  the  birth-place  and  the  cottage  of  his  wife,  Anne 
Hathaway,  of  whom  he  says, 

"Anne  Hathaway,  she  hath  a  way 

To  charm  all  hearts  she  hath  a  way." 

Here  Capt.  State  paused  a  moment  to  tell  us  of  the  won- 
derful gardens  which  surrounded  this  dwelling  and  showed 
us  a  few  of  Shakespeare's  favourite  flowers  which  were  planted 
there,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  was  a  shell  pink  English  rose. 

A  tale  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne,  very  charmingly  told,  added 
interest  to  the  picture  of  the  Well  itself.  Sherwood  Forest, 
the  home  of  Robinhood  and  his  faithful  followers,  brought  to  a 
close  our  travelogue  trip  through  Merrie  England. 

*     *     *     *     * 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  feast  of  Blessed  Teresa  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  to  renew  our  devotion  to  that  dear  little  saint  of 
Carmel,  Sister,  gave  us  lantern-slide  views  of  her  life  from 
babyhood  to  womanhood,  and  her  life  as  a  Carmelite  nun. 

*     *     *     *     # 

Wednesday,  October  30th,  Mr.  J.  J.  Burns  gave  a  demons- 
tration of  a  Motion  Picture  Machine.  ''The  Little  Duchess," 
Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden"  and  other  films  were  shown.  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Burns  reviewed  Scott's  "Lady  of  the 
Lake."  The  Community  seeing  that  such  a  machine  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  school  as  an  aid  to  the  acquiring  knowledge  in 
a  pleasurable  way,  decided  to  purchase  one. 

«     *     #     *     * 

On  October  81st  an  air  of  excitement  pervaded  the  sur- 
roundings of  S.J.C.,  for  were  we  not  about  to  celebrate  Hal- 
lowe'en? But  how?— that  was  the  mystery.  Permission  for  a 
party  had  been  refused.  Was  our  fun  at  an  end  then?  Much 
to  our  relief  such  was  not  the  case. 
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We  were  to  be  entertained  with  "Movies"  followed  by  a 
supper,  so  at  7.15  we  gathered  into  the  auditorium,  and  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  the  pictures  and — the  feast  which  followed. 

The  refectory  was  appropriately  decorated  in  orange  and 
black  and  a  grinning  pumpkin  greeted  us  as  we  slowly  and 
solemnly  took  our  places.  In  the  dusky  twilight  we  had  rather 
spooky  feelings  for  a  moment,  but  the  spell  was  broken  when 
the  electric  lights  were  suddenly  switched  on,  displaying  a 
bountiful  repast,  more  suitable  for  hungry  mortals  than  for 
mere  spirits.    And  we  did  full  justice  to  it ! 

When  this  treat  was  over  one  of  the  Seniors,  on  behalf  of  the 
school,  thanked  the  Sisters  for  a  very  delightful  evening, 
which  will  long  be  remembered. 

Two  events  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  a  number 
of  the  students  was  their  attendance  at  Massey  Hall  on  the 
evenings  of  Nov.  6th,  to  hear  the  famous  Sistine  Choir,  and 
Nov.  7th  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  girls  highly  appreciated  these  two  musical  evenings  and 
hope  to  benefit  much  in  a  musical  Avay  by  the  privilege  they  en- 
joy from  time  to  time  of  hearing  the  productions  of  world- 
famed  artists. 

***** 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  20th,  Mr.  0.  Claude  Schmidt 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  gratitude  toward  our  parents 
and  the  duty  of  showing  it  when  writing  to  them. 

Mr.  Schmidt  is  the  author  of  "Ralph  Rotchett"  and  conies 
from  Melrose,  Minnesota. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Sept.  16th,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
a  number  of  the  Senior  pupils,  members  of  the  Catholic  Stu- 
dents' Mission  Crusade,  to  be  present  at  an  event  which  will 
long  be  remembered  as  an  important  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  namely,  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  China  Mission  Seminary, 
on  Kingston  Road. 
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Again,  on  Monday,  November  18th,  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  China,  the  students  of  the  Academy  had  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining and  wishing  godspeed  to  the  recently  ordained  Rev. 
Father  Lachapelle,  the  first  missioner  from  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  to  go  to  that  country  where  millionsi  of  souls  are  liv- 
ing in  the  dark  night  of  paganism. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  reception  was  the  address  in  which 
the  pupils  congratulated  Rev.  Father  Lachapelle  on  his  heroic 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  assured  him  of  a  remembrance  in  their 
prayers  as  well  as  temporal  help  from  the  Mission  Crusaders. 

A  presentation  was  made  and  the  function  was  closed  by  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  to  St.  Joseph,  Patron  of  China. 

Before  leaving  the  Reverend  Father  thanked  the  students 
for  their  gift,  their  good  wishes  and  their  prayers,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing. 

St.  Joseph's  College  French  Club  held  its  first  meeting  of 
the  season  on  Tuesday,  Novembeir  19th,  when  Mr,  De  Champ, 
the  speaker,  invited,  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  beauties 
of  the  French  language,  and  related  some  of  his  experiences 
at  University  College,  where  he  has  been  Profsssor  of  French 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  President,  Miss  Blanche 
Larochelle,  he  reviewed  the  play,  "L 'Homme  Sensible,"  by  L. 
A.  Mackaj^,  which  was  to  be  presented  at  Hart  House.  The  ad- 
dress and  review  were  most  interesting  and  very  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

A  musical  programme  followed,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served,  bringing  to  a  close  a  much-enjoyed  social  evening. 
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EXCHANGES 

That  a  mutual  attraction  exists  between  St.  Joseph  Lilies 
and  St.  Vincent's  College  Journal  would  seem  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion. More  than  once  the  exchange  editors  of  the  latter 
have  singled  us  out  for  our  share  of  ''constructive  criticism" 
whereby  we  are  in  turn  praised  and  blamed,  but  the  very  space 
devoted  to  us  in  its  columns  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  our 
publication  has  something  worth  being  criticized.  Thisi  is  not 
said  with  t]ie  p-mugness  of  self-approval.  We  merely  wish  to 
stress  the  point  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  the  "Jour- 
nal. "  As  a  proof  of  our  sincerity  we  would  invite  an  inspection 
of  our  book-shelves,  where,  conspicuous  among  the  newer 
volumes,  the  1922  numbers  of  the  "Journal"  make  a  favourable 
showing  in  their  modest  but  substantial  bindings. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  have  at  hand  the  October  issue,  the 
first  of  the  new  school  year.  On  the  first  page  of  the  contents 
proper  we  are  confronted  with  a  cut  of  the  college  itself,  a 
concise  explanation  of  the  organ  and  its  aims,  followed  by 
such  data  as  price  and  date  of  issue,  all  of  which  prepares  us 
for  the  type  of  matter  we  will  encounter.  There  is  nothing  slip- 
shod here.  Aims  and  methods  are  set  forth,  and  man-like  are 
followed  with  pertinacious  care. 

Its  editorials  are  undoubtedly  concerned  with  the  "live 
questions  of  the  day,"  which  is  as  they  would  have  it,  and  if 
they  represent  the  "collegiate  opinion,"  St.  Vincent  College 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  fostered  such  a  spirit  of 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  faculty  towards  the  na- 
tional and  international  political  and  economical  situations.  In 
"Running  Politics"  and  ensuing  article,  we  are  almost  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  should  not  forgive  the  war-debt. 
We,  as  Canadians,  will  refrain  from  any  comment  upon  the 
arguments,  but  as  literary  reviewers,  will  remark  that  we  read 
with  enjoyment  the  clear,  direct  exposition  of  the  situation; 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  editorials. 
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Follows  a  plea  for  recognition  of  American  literature. 
The  periodsf  are  short  and  terse  and  so  simple  and  explanatory 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  our  overlooking  a  single  point  or  of 
our  failure  to  grasp  its  meaning.  We  like  this  effort  and  ap- 
preciate the  situation. 

Save  for  a  few  short  lines  entitled  ''At  Beatty  U  in  1995,"— 
the  title  tells  the  tale, — there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  creative 
prose  composition  in  the  October  issue,  an  unusual  state  of  af- 
fairs with  the  Journal.  In  all  probability  this  untimely  neg- 
lect of  the  Muse  is  due  to  the  encroachments  made  by  the  foot- 
ball season  upon  the  time  of  the  students. 

The  several  departments  dealing  directly  with  the  activities 
of  the  school  and  its  friends  are  very  capably  edited  and  ar- 
ranged, "Under  the  Gold  and  Green,"  ''Campus  and  Gymnas- 
ium," and  "College  Comment"  are  unobtrusively  printed  in 
small  type  because  they  will  interest  particularly  only  the  pre??- 
ent  students  of  St.  Vincent's,  while  the  "Chronicle,"  "Arch- 
abbey  Notes"  and  other  departments  of  interest  to  stranger, 
graduate  and  student  are  set  forth  in  the  bolder  letters. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  space  devoted  to  the  Students' 
Mission  Crusade  in  each  issue.  As  St.  Joseph's  also  forms  a 
unit  in  this  Society,  the  appeals  of  the  Crusade  editor  never 
fall  upon  unheeding  ears.  The  "Journal"  is  spreading  some 
valuable  propaganda  in  this  manner. 
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POPULAR  ENGLISH  BALLADS 

In  order  to  understand  and  fully  appreciate  modern  Eng- 
lish poets  and  writers,  whom  we  all  have  studied  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  indeed  very  interesting  and  profitable  to 
know  something  about  the  older  forms  of  our  own 
English  literature.  For  that  reason  we  shall  look  into  the 
ballads  which  might  be  called  lyrical  poetry  told  in  a  narrative 
and  exhibiting  dramatic  epic  and  choral  elements. 

The  word  ballad,  as  derived  from  "ballare,"  which  means 
to  dance,  and  hisitorically  it  means  a  dancing  song;  it  was 
associated  etymologically  with  "ballet,"  a  form  of  dance,  and 
its  simplest  and  most  typical  form  it  might  be  called  a  short 
story  in  the  embryo.  The  thought  and  meaning  that  is  so 
simple  as  well  as  the  expression  and  it  is  this  simple  expression 
that  is  so  attractive  to  the  ballad  reader. 

The  first  known  English  ballads  originated  about  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  seems  that  they  were  written  through  a  desire 
to  popularize  a  religious  story  or  fact.  None  of  these  ballads 
have  been  preserved,  but  the  oldest  remaining  ballads,  ''Judas" 
and  "Twelfth  Day,"  were  written  in  rhyming  couplets  and 
expressed  a  pronounced  biblical  sentiment.  It  is  supposed  these 
ballads  were  written  about  the  thirteenth  century,  but  from 
the  fifteenth  century  onward,  much  popular  verse  remains. 

In  Literature  as  in  everything  else,  old  elements  gradually 
die  away  and  give  place  to  new.  Thus  ballad  poetry  passed 
from  ecclesiastical  hands  into  secular  hands,  and  it  began  to 
be  used  for  the  underlying  purpose  of  entertainment  in  the 
form  of  a  communal  dance.  The  people  assembled  for  these 
evening  dances  about  village  lindens  and  in  small  towns. 
They  all  joined  hands  in  a  great  circle  and  danced  to  the  time 
of  a  traditional  ballad  which  all  siang  in  a  chorus.  They 
could  almost  make  a  ballad  in  a  dramatic  fashion,  for  example, 
when  some  fisherman  had  had  a  mishap  with  his  boat,  sturdy 
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companions  push  him  into  the  dancing  throng  and  first  one 
and  then  another  stanzaz  is  improvished  upon  the  tragic 
theme  until  a  complete  story  of  the  situation  with  much  repeti- 
tion, uproarious  refrain  and  considerable  dramatic  matter,  is 
obtained.  If  the  siong  wins  favor,  it  is  remembered  and  sung 
from  year  to  year- — a  genuine  traditional  and  commercial 
ballad. 

But  not  all  the  ballads  were  traditional,  for  example  we 
have  riddle-ballads  which  were  very  numerous  at  first.  Even 
to-day  a  riddle  is  preferably  put  in  rhyme ;  in  older  days  it  was 
sung  and  answered  in  the  form  of  a  song.  The  story  might 
be  an  every-day  affair  of  courtship  or  blend  with  the  super- 
natural. One  night  might  result  in  twenty  or  thirty  new 
ghost-story  songs. 

Gradually  these  ghost  stories  gave  way  to  stories  of  the 
impossible  and  unlikely  things.  A  captain  carried  off  a  lass 
and  she  refused  to  marry  him  until  he  brought  her  a  chicken 
without  a  bone,  etc.  Like  incremental  repetition,  this  odd  no- 
tion of  impossible  things  became  commonplace,  but  they  re- 
lieved the  monotony  by  occasionally  assuming  the  impossible 
through  maigie.  There  is  but  little  change  from  these  flyting 
verses  to  outright  imprecation.  The  evil  wish  held  in  dread  by 
antiquity  but  magic  even  with  werewolves  and  other  trans- 
formations, never  became  a  very  prominent  characteristic. 
Stock  phrases  like  "an  ill  death  you  may  die,"  were  usually 
the  extent  of  their  imprecation. 

Following  the  imprecation  ballads  come  the  ballads  of 
romance. 

These  tell  stories  of  elopments  and  stolen  brides,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  how  they  treated  this  subject.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  note  that  a  ballad  entitled  "Katharine  Jaf- 
fray,"  whether  the  work  of  Scott  or  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, was  certainly  the  model  for  "Lochinvar. "  In  this  verse 
a  Scots  laird  snatches  his  former  Scots  sweetheart  from  his 
English  rival  on  the  very  day  of  the  wedding  and  rides  off 
with  her,  safe  from  pursuit. 
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And  so  we  have  a  whole  collection  of  elopment  ballads, 
but  not  any  more  than  the  kinship  ballads  which  bring  before 
us  differences  between  brother  and  sister,  master  and  servant 
and  also  ballads  of  jealousy  and  adultery.  A  very  beautiful 
type  of  kinsihip  ballad  is  the  "Braes  of  Yarrow,"  and  we  can- 
not help  but  remark  the  refrain  which  always  seem  so  fascinat- 
ing. 

I  come  not  here  to  hunt  or  hawk  as  oft  I've  done  before. 

But  I  come  here  to  wield  my  brand 

iUpon  the  banks  o'  Yarrow. 

The  next  ballads  we  meet  with  are  ballads  of  superstition, 
and  they  are  as  rare  in  English  as  they  are  abundant  in  Scan- 
dinavian. Nevertheless  the  quality  of  the  few  we  have  is 
often  very  good.  A  dead  man  was  mourned  by  isong  and  dance 
and  he  was  believed  to  return  to  this  world  sometimes,  even 
after  he  was  buried. 

Like  these  ballads  in  some  respects  and  yet  the  reverse  of 
them,  are  the  God-Nights  which  tell  the  hero's  'story.  The 
hero  may  be  really  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  or  ex- 
pecting execution,  or  else  he  may  flee  through  the  country  and 
escape  trial — like  Lord  Maxwell,  whose  ''Last  Good  Night" 
suggested  the  mood  for  Childe  Harold's  song. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  funeral  laments  and  farewells  are 
the  ballads  which  were  the  beginning  of  our  fairy  stories.  Much 
of  the  tradition  and  legends  of  these  stories  originated  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  and  were  altered  somewhat  by  the  English 
ballad  composers. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  popular  and  traditional  verse 
are  the  ballads  made  to  order,  after  a  stirring  event,  and 
Avhich  contained  perverted  historical  facts  to  form  what  was 
called  Journalistic  ballads.  'The  rhyme  is  dreadfully  discor- 
dant and  the  events  of  the  story  follow  very  slowly.  As  we 
might  expect,  these  ballads  were  never  very  popular,  although 
they  very  often  exhibit  a  patriotic  spirit. 

The  Border  ballads  succeed  the  Journalistic  ballads,  but 
these  chronicle  ballads  are  mainly  traditional,  tend  towards  the 
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epic  and  are  told  in  ample  detail.  Some  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  border  folk  whose  feats  they  celebrate. 
Originally  the  people  danced  and  sang  to  these  ballads,  until 
they  gradually  lost  their  lyrical  quality  and  gave  place  to  epic 
and  were  recited  in  a  kind  of  chant.  These  ballads  are  founded 
on  deeds  of  the  border,  or  feuds,  murders,  battles  and  burnings 
and  moreover  they  seem  to  spring  directly  from  the  fact. 
'In  the  battle  ballads  of  this  time  we  find  traces  of  a  minstrel 
and  even  the  shadow  of  a  printed  book.  This  is  our  first 
evidence  of  ballads  chanted  by  a  minstrel. 

But  the  epic  process  does  not  culminate  here.  We  have 
the  Greenwood  ballads  which  do  not  differ  very  much  from 
longer  epic  poems  except  in  their  traditional  ballad  style,  their 
compactness  and  their  swifter  and  more  regular  space.  In 
these  ballads  the  hero,  Eobinhood,  is  an  outlaw  who  robs  the 
rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  This  was  an  innovation  in  the 
ballad  and  even  to-day  we  read  the  Robinhood  stories  with 
pleasure  and  delight. 

The  development  of  the  written  ballad  from  the  dance  and 
song  did  away  with  the  old  English  ballad.  Once  it  came  to  be 
written  it  lost  its  vitality,  as  a  means  of  popular  expression; 
and,  so  lost  much  of  the  charm  of  its  original  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 

Eileen  Young,    Moderns,  '27. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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.  I  HE  Eighteenth  Century  opened  upon  an  England  at  peace 
^  with  itself  and  the  world.  The  long-drawn  out  religious 
quarrels  were  over,  and  parliamentary  freedom  at  home 
was  partially  obtained.  All  that  Englishmen  had  to  think 
about  for  a  few  years  was  the  working  out  of  party  govern- 
ment. National  energy  was  now  directed  into  new  channels, 
and  the  century  was  marked  by  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activity.  This  new  movement  affected  the  political  and  so- 
cial life  as  well,  for  it  brought  about  the  evolution  of  an  educat- 
ed middle  class. 

Literature  and  politics  were  concerned  with  one  another 
more  directly  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  Many  literary 
men  were  politicians,  and  intellectual  literature  was  the  out- 
come. Clearness  of  thought  and  expression  was  sought,  and  as 
prose  is  the  best  vehicle  for  this,  we  find  prose  at  its  best.  Men 
of  letters  and  statesmen  met  in  St.  James  Street  with  the  re- 
sult that  politics  and  literature  were  closely  connected.  The 
first  attempts  at  periodical  writings  were  political  organs,  in 
which  party  politics  and  leaders  were  vehemently  attacked. 
The  political  writers  were  often  men  of  real  talent,  such  as  the 
well-known  DeFoe,  who  found  this  a  more  lucrative  practice 
than  purely  literary  work. 

In  the  City  of  London  itself,  there  were  many  class  distinc- 
tions, each  with  its  own  pursuits  and  amusements.  The  Elite 
of  the  town  were  a  comparatively  small  group  in  the  West  End. 
These  were  nobles  of  the  leisured  class,  a  few  men  and  women 
of  letters  and  politicians.  In  St.  James  street  the  most  influen- 
tial men  of  the  country  gathered  together,  and  polities  were 
discussed  over  card  tables.  There  were  the  most  intimate  and 
pleasant  relations  between  the  members  of  this  class,  who  spent 
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their  days  in  political  discussions,  dinners,  balls  and  card- 
playing.  They  recognized  their  own  superiority  as  the  govern- 
ing class,  and  frankly  looked  down  upon  the  rest  of  London. 

A  new  class  was  at  this  time  appearing,  coinptDsed  of  well- 
to-do  and  often  wealthy  merchants  and  professional  men.  They 
were  educated,  cultured  people  who  admired  above  all,  bright- 
ness of  thought  and  expression.  Their  main  bond  of  union  was 
literature  and  their  meetings  were  occasions  for  refreshing  and 
stimulating  conversation.  The  women  in  these  groupsi  were 
vivacious  and  intelligent,  many  of  whom  were  the  literary 
figures  of  the  day.  The  members  of  this  intellectual  society  be- 
came known  as  the  "Wits,"  and  were  a  modified  form  of  the 
French  "precieux. " 

The  town  life  of  London  was  a  round  of  gaiety  and  idleness. 
Hunting,  horse-racing  and  gambling  filled  the  days,  and  in  the 
evening  the  theatre  was  the  scene  of  social  gatherings.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  especially  there  was  much  drinking 
among  the  leisured  class,  and  French  wines  were  beginning  to 
take  the  place  of  English  ale.  Seaside  and  other  resorts  were 
also  becoming  popular  where  one  could  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
town  life  and  also  fresh  air.  The  most  famous  was  of  course 
Bath,  which  became  the  yearly  aim  of  every  English  family. 
Here  class  distinctions  were  less  severe,  and  the  moneyed  com- 
mercial class  was  able  to  meet  with  the  nobles  and  literary  men 
on  an  equal  footing. 

Dress,  in  the  Eighteenth  century  was  very  elaborate.  Each 
class  had  its  own  mode  of  dress,  and  a  standard  of  fashion  for 
all  was  not  thought  of.  Men  and  women  alike  were  always 
gorgeously  attired,  indulging  in  powdered  wigs,  high  heels, 
and  elaborate  hair-dressing.  Conversation  in  society  was  af- 
fected and  full  of  mannerisms. 

A  striking  contrast  to  the  gay  and  carefree  life  of  the  town 
was  that  of  the  country  squires.  The  country  landowner,  al- 
though he  might  be  as  wealthy  as  the  townsmen,  did  not  have 
the  culture  of  the  Wits  and  other  well-to-do  classes.  He  had 
no  opportunity  for  discourse  and  discussion  upon  current  mat- 
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ters.  He  seldom  .come  to  town,  because  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  he  read  very  few  books.  There  w<as  a  marked 
difference  between  the  aristocrats  and  the  country  gentry. 
The  Noble  regarded  the  Squire  as  ,an  uncultured  rustic,  and  the 
Squire  in  his  turn  looked  down  upon  the  commercial  class. 
Only  at  Bath  did  the  country  and  city  gentry  ever  meet  on 
equal  terms.  With  the  improvement  in  communication  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  status  of  the  Squire  was  raised. 
He  was  able  by  means  of  circulating  libraries  and  frequent  trips 
to  the  centres  of  town  life,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current 
thought  of  the  day. 

An  important  social  factor  was  the  theatre.  Here  the  aris- 
tocrats and  ladies  gathered  nightly  to  meet  their  friends.  The 
theatre  had,  however,  become  very  coarse,  and  in  face  of  the 
new  culture  and  intellectual  stimulus,  it  had  lost  favour.  The 
drama  was  sitill  that  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  discourses  was 
very  obscene.  Ladies  attended  the  plays  in  mask,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  indelicacy  of  the  stage.  This  immorality  pro- 
voked ^attacks  from  the  more  refined  literary  men,  and  there 
arose  a  feeling  of  revolt  against  the  drama  in  general.  For  a 
time  the  theatre  was  abandoned  by  people  of  culture,  and  it 
was  left  to  the  lower  and  icoarser  classes. 

There  w<vs  felt  universally  the  need  of  some  resort  for  social 
intercourse,  and  this  need  was  amply  supplied  by  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Coffee  House.  The  coffee  houses  had  been 
in  evidence  earlier  'as  a  lounging  place  for  the  idle  gentry  where 
they  spent  the  afternoon  exchanging  gossip  and  drinking  coffee. 
By  the  eighteenth  century  they  became  the  meeting-places  of 
all  classes,  and  an  influential  element  in  social  and  political  life. 
At  these  meetings  men  could  always  find  someone  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  things  they  were  interested  in,  and  hear  new 
views  land  opinions  expounded.  This  mutual  exchange  of  ideas, 
inspired  in  men  a  new  appreciation  and  respect  for  their  fel- 
lows, and  gave  rise  to  a  courtesy  and  consideration  of  thought 
and  action.  Soon  the  coffee  house  took  on  more  the  aspect  of 
a  club,  and  there  was  one  for  every  class  of  profession.    Seien- 
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tific  men  frequented  one  coffee  house,  merchants  another,  and 
literary  men  yet  another.  The  "Wits  achieved  their  prominence 
in  these  clubs.  They  stood  for  purity  and  clearness  of  thought 
and  style.  In  attempting  to  get  away  from  the  exaggeration  of 
Restoration  literature,  they  went  to  the  other  extreme.  There 
now  sprang  up  a  clear,  precise  style  of  writing,  devoid  of  emo- 
tion except  used  in  satire.  As  would  be  expected,  prose  flour- 
ished and  attained  its  perfection.  Beautiful  poetry  cannot  ex- 
ist without  feeling,  ,and  that  is  what  the  eighteenth  century  was 
trying  to  avoid.  The  coffee  house  did  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  middle  class.  Trades- 
men came  to  realize  their  own  strength  and  importance,  and 
they  too  decided  what  kind  of  literature  they  would  read.  As 
a  result  of  the  coffee  houses  and  clubs  there  appeared  what  was 
known  as  the  Dilettante  Club.  It  was  formed  exclusively  of 
young  nobles  who  had  travelled  on  the  Continent.  They  en- 
couraged the  opera  and  art,  and  it  was  then  that  the  fad  for 
collecting  arose. 

Another  important  outcome  of  the  coffee  house  and  the  clubs 
w'as  the  introduction  of  periodic  literature.  Defoe  had  publish- 
ed a  Review  which  was  immensely  popular.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  a  purely  literary  paper  came  under  the  title  of  "The 
Tatler,"  of  which  Steele  was  the  author.  He  had  frequented  the 
coffee  houses  and  felt  the  need  of  some  guide  which  would  lead 
the  thought  of  the  people  into  the  right  channels,  and  educate 
them  to  a  refined  literary  taste.  The  Tatler  was  purely  liter- 
ary and  dealt  with  topics  of  .general  interest,  domestic  and 
foreign  relations,  and  discussed  books.  The  paper  immediately 
became  popular,  for  it  contained  something  |or  every  class 
and  type.  It  was  written  under  the  character  of  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff.  The  diction  was  such  that  it  could  be  read  with  apprecia- 
tion by  the  middle  class,  who  were  not  steeped  in  classical  lore. 
One  of  the  most  constant  contributors  was  Thomas  Addison. 
His  essays  outclassed  those  of  Steele  himself,  and  he  brought 
prose  to  a  perfection  never  surpassed.  His  style  was  colloquial, 
yet  dignified ;  it  showed  an  infinite  care  in  the  choice  of  words, 
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yet  was  never  stilted,  and  was  entirely  free  from  affectation. 
At  this  point  of  success  the  Tatler  was  discontinued.  Addison 
and  Steele  then  combined  forces  to  form  the  "Spectator,"  a 
journal  of  a  more  literary  character  and  with  a  definite  aim. 
The  intellectual  tone  was  purer,  the  articles  were  numerous  and 
satirical;  and  lay  sermons  were  introduced.  The  opinions  in 
the  Spectator  were  voiced  ,by  the  Spectator  himself  and  other 
imaginary  personalities,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  status 
of  woman  was  not  appreciably  much  higher  thon  in  the  preced- 
ing centuries.  She  had  personal  freedom  and  took  part  in  the 
social  activities  of  the  day.  The  majority  had  little  education, 
and  were  merely  social  butterflies.  English  women  had  not  the 
influence  upon  literature  or  politics  that  their  French  sisters 
exerted.  In  the  West  End  political  circles  there  was  more  evi- 
dence of  an  awakening  mental  activity.  The  clubs  of  the  Wits 
came  nearer  to  the  French  salons  than  any  other  part  of  social 
life.  It  was  here  that  there  came  into  prominence  the  literary 
women  who  appeared  later  in  the  century.  Fanny  Burney  was 
an  outstanding  figure  in  these  groups,  a  bright,  vivacious  wo- 
man of  rare  intelligence  and  talents.  She  was  an  author  of 
some  merit.  On  the  whole,  there  were  indications  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  women,  but  they  were  still  looked 
upon  as  very  frivolous,  and  incapable  of  serious  contemplation. 
The  "Spectator"  proved  a  boon  to  women,  giving  them  informa- 
tion on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  providing  food  for 
thought. 

The  keynote  of  the  Eighteenth  century  was  progress.  As  a 
result  of  the  growing  influence  and  importance  of  commerce, 
there  were  political  and  social  changes,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  the  rise  of  the  middle  class.  Merchants  who  had  made  their 
fortunes  in  the  East  were  now  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  were  being  received  into  society.  In 
literature  this  movement  had  its  outcome.  Literary  works  were 
clear,  unstilted  and  bright.    Dullness  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
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Perhaps  the  most  representative  man  of  the  times  was 
Pope.  He  was  the  very  spirit  of  his  age.  Culture  was  muqh 
sought  after,  and  the  expression  of  emotion  was  considered 
vulgar.  In  Pope 's  writings  we  find  perfection  of  style  and  dic- 
tion, clever  satire,  but  no  deep  feeling. 

Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  in  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism.  Through  the  refining  influence  of  the  writers, 
the  clubs  and  the  coffee  houses,  a  new  culture  was  arising,  and 
by  the  first  half  of  the  century  it  was  visible  all  over  England. 
It  now  remained  for  the  authors  of  the  latter  part  to  perfect 
what  had  already  been  done,  to  cultivate  and  refine  the  tastes 
and  manners  of  their  time. 

E.  M.  English,  ^25. 
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CORNEILLE 


PIERiRE  Corneille,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  in  French, 
literature,  was  born  at  Rouen  on  June  6,  1606,  the  son  of 
' '  un  maitre  des  aux  et  f orets. ' '  After  a  brilliant  course  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  his  native  town,  he  began  to  study  law  as  wa» 
the  custom  for  the  eldest  of  his  family,  and  he  proved  himself 
to  be  a  clever  student.  His  legal  studies  taught  him  the  art  of 
arguing,  which  enabled  him  later  to  enliven  the  speeches  of 
his  characters. 

Nothing  at  first  seemed  to  attract  Corneille  to  the  stage,  until 
a  social  event  at  Rouen  inspired  him  to  write  a  sonnet  to  Mme. 
Milet,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  it  in  a  comedy 
"Melite, "  which  was  acted  in  Paris,  1629.  The  success  of  this 
encouraged  him  and  before  1635  he  produced  five  plays;  each 
important  for  the  history  of  French  drama  because  they  pre- 
sented something  of  the  times,  introducing  French  scenes  and 
characters  in  opposition  to  the  stereotyped  forms  produced  in 
imitation  of  the  Italian  plays.  In  1635  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  hi?,  sojourn  at  Paris,  he  became  one  of  the  society 
of  five  authors  whom  Richelieu  gathered  about  him  to  assist 
him  in  the  production  of  plays.  Here  Corneille  was  remarked 
for  his  poetic  talent  and  powder  to  please  great  personages.  He 
showed  pride,  but  timidity ;  perhaps  because  he  still  felt  the 
need  of  support,  he  wrote  dedications  and  epistles  of  which 
the  humble  and  supplicating  character  sometimes  astonishes  us. 
His  greatest  work  under  his  illustrious  protector  was  three  acts 
of  "La  Coraedie  des  Tuileries."  But  he  soon  disagreed 
with  Richelieu  and  left  the  company,  ju&t  previous  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  greatest  work,  "Le  Cid. " 

With  the  completion  of  Le  Cid  in  1636  the  period  of  Cor- 
neille's  masterpiece  began.  For  him  and  for  all  France  it  open- 
ed a  period  of  great  dramatic  creations.  Following  it  we  have 
Horace  and  Cinna,  1640,  and  between  1640  and  1652  he  wrote 
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about  twelve  plays.  The  failure  of  "Pertharite,  roi  des  Lom- 
bards," in  1652,  closed  the  second  period  of  his  dramatic  career 
- — the  period  of  the  poets'  greatest  power.  After  this  failure 
he  renounced  the  stage  and  retired  to  Rouen,  where  he  spent 
his  time  at  religious  works,  and  translated  into  French  verse 
' '  The  Imitation  of  Christ. ' ' 

He  still  had  great  ambition  to  redeem  himself  and  yearned 
to  hold  a  high  position  once  again.  In  1658,  yielding  to  circum- 
stances, he  took  up  his  work  and  returned  to  the  stage.  Mo- 
Here's  troup  had  come  to  Paris  and  made  the  name  of  Gor- 
neille  famous  by  playing  several  of  his  plays  with  great  ap- 
plause. Superintendent  Fouquet  offered  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  if  he  would  produce  another  tragedy,  and  Corneille  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  He  wrote  "Oedipe"  in  1659,  which  was  very 
successful  and  which  roused  to  jflame  his  glowing  courage.  He 
produced  ten  plays  after  this  date,  which  represent  a  painful 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  attain  again  the  glory  that 
was  once  his.  But  times  had  changed.  Society  had  set  up  new 
ideals  and  the  aging  poet  was  unable  to  repeat  his  former  tri- 
umph. With  the  failure  of  Surena  in  1674,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  he  definitely  renounced  the  stage.  Though  practically 
all  his  works  were  masterpieces,  his  failure  was  due  largely  to 
the  changed  audience.  The  old  enthusiasm  was  gone  and  new 
public  tastes  were  at  fault. 

Corneille  was  not  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  was  a  simple, 
timid  character,  a  peaceful  citizen.  In  1640  he  married,  and 
afterwards  almost  ruined  himself  for  his  children.  His  family 
■was  well  known  and  respected  by  everyone.  Although  he  had 
political  and  philosophical  ability  he  did  not  feel  himself  in- 
tended for  any  political  or  social  positions,  he  remained 
church-warden  of  the  parish.  Le  Bruyere  says  of  him,  "He  is 
great  only  in  intellect,  which  in  him  is  sublime."  His  religious 
views  were  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  Racine.  He  never  saw 
any  incompatibility  between  the  theatre  and  devotion,  whereas 
Racine  gave  up  writing  tragedy  on  the  day  he  was  converted. 
Corneille  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  two  of  his  sons,  when 
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they  were  of  age  to  be  able  to  support  him,  and  this  in  addition 
to  his  literary  failure,  disheartened  him.  Pie  could  find  no  con- 
solation in  external  conditions,  for  fasliions  had  changed ;  so- 
ciety was  actuated  by  new  ideals,  and  a  new  generation  of  poetsi 
was  in  power.  He  died  in  Paris,  September  30,  1684,  needy,  dis- 
appointed, broken  down  and  almost  forsaken,  and  was  buried 
at  the  church  of  Saint  Roch. 

Le  Cid,  completed  in  1636,  was  the  best  of  Corneille's  dra- 
mas. The  story  was  not  original,  but  copied  from  a  Spanish 
play.  Corneille  had  read  a  considerable  amount  of  Spanish 
literature  and  was  fascinated  especially  by  "Les  Enfances  du 
Cid,"  written  by  Guillen  de  Castro  and  played  with  great  suc- 
cess in  1621.  From  this  play  he  borrowed  the  main  subject 
and  chief  characters  of  Le  Cid  and  in  reality  transformed  the 
Romantic  drama  to  a  classical  tragedy.  But  whereas  the  Span- 
ish drama  covered  several  years,  that  of  Corneille  was  simpli- 
fied to  cover  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  Moiret  had  intro- 
duced into  France  a  new  feature  in  writing,  namely,  the  rule  of 
the  three  unities,  time,  place,  and  action,  and  it  was  becoming 
the  custom  for  writers  to  follow  this  rule  closely.  Corneille  did 
not  observe  it  strictly  in  Le  Cid.  It  seems  possible  that  Le  Cid 
was  played  in  a  triplicate  scene,  showing  on  one  side  the  King's 
palace,  on  the  other  the  Consuls'  house  and  in  the  centre  a  street 
in  Seville.  But  the  rule  of  twenty-four  hours  was  observed 
and  employed  with  rare  economy.  Beginning  with  ''Horace," 
1640,  the  poet  subjected  his  works  to  the  rules  and  appeared  to 
conform  to  them,  but  widened  their  scope  to  accommodate  them 
to  certain  liberties,  which  he  had  taken. 

Corneille  usually  chose  his  characters  from  history.  H:^ 
avoided  the  marvellous  and  the  common  place,  and  chose  those 
rare  manifestations  of  human  energy  which  we  might  think 
were  impossible  if  history  had  not  assured  us  of  their  reality 
and  authenticity.  Yet  he  cannot  be  called  a  historian  if  we 
exact  from  him  a  scrupulous  respect  for  truth,  because  he  adds 
to  and  takes  from  the  facts  furnished  by  the  texts,  but  in  these 
modifications  he  never  falsified  the  general  truths,  but  profited 
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by  them.  Nor  does  he  content  himself  with  choosing  from  his- 
tory an  extraordinary  subject,  besides  this  he  reinforces  it,  he 
complicates  the  action  in  order  to  give  more  spirit  to  his  heroes. 
In  Le  Cid  we  see  the  hero  hardly  escaping  from  one  danger 
when  he  falls  into  another.  La  Bruyere  has  said  that  Cor- 
neille  paints  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  fact  his  heroes  are 
heroes  of  the  will.  Even  love  which  in  Racine  troubled  the 
heart  and  the  reason,  never  got  the  better  of  the  heroes  of  Cor- 
neille,  their  will  always  dominated  their  passions  and  their 
higher  interests  prevailed.  His  drama  is  also  moral.  Voltaire 
said  that  it  was  a  school  of  grandeur  of  soul.  Each  play  pre- 
sents a  moral  problem,  or  a  case  of  conscience.  The  hero  has 
to  choose  between  two  duties  which  seem  to  us  equal,  gradual- 
ly the  will  makes  its  choice,  and  the  choice  is  always  noble  and 
disinterested,  even  though  he  is  disappointed  in  love  and  is 
about  to  lose  his  life,  the  hero  has  no  weakness.  He  would  do 
the  same  thing  again  if  he  had  to.  This  is  very  noticeable  in 
Le  Cid,  when  Rodrigue  was  obliged  to  choose  between  love  and 
wedlock  with  Chimene  and  avenging  the  insult  done  his  aged 
father.    He,  of  course,  chooses  duty  instead  of  love. 

There  is  no  language  more  solid  than  that  of  Corneille. 
His  vocabulary  is  well  chosen,  rich  and  wonderfully  suitable, 
expressing  every  emotion  exactly.  His  style  is  that  of  an  ora- 
tor rather  than  of  a  poet,  because  his  characters  reason  with  one 
another  freely — this  style  of  reasoning  is  also  dramatic  because 
each  reply  advances  the  dramatic  action.  Finally  nothing 
equals  the  vigour  and  subtlety  of  the  Cornellian  verse. 

Catherine  Kehoe,  '25. 
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BURKE  AND  WORDSWORTH  AS 
THINKERS   AND    WRITERS 

IN  our  minds  we  do  not  often  associate  Burke  and  Words- 
worth. Indeed  at  first  thoughts  there  seem  to  be  few  points 
of  comparison  between  Edmund  Burke,  the  orator  and 
statesman,  who  was  constantly  in  touch  with  public  men, 
whose  life  and  works  were  almost  entirely  connected  with 
great  political  events,  and  who  in  a  sense  forsook  the  calling 
of  Literature  to  enter  politics, — and  on  the  other  hand,  Words- 
worth, the  poet  and  dreamer,  who  spent  his  time  musing  and 
meditating  in  his  solitary  walks  and  whose  greatest  works 
were  the  result  of  introspection  and  self-concentration.  But 
that  great  scholar,  John  Morley,  does  not  hesitate  to  compare 
the  two.  In  his  "Life  of  Burke,"  we  read:  "The  only  Eng- 
lish writer  of  that  age  whom  we  can  name  along  with  Burke 
in  the  Literature  of  enduring  power  is  Wordsworth.  Wide 
as  is  the  difference  between  an  oratorical  and  a  declamatory 
mind  like  Burke's,  and  the  least  oratorical  of  all  poets, — yet 
under  this  difference  of  form  and  temper  there  is  a  striking 
likeness  in  spirit,  the  same  frame  of  counsel  and  prudence,  the 
same  love  for  the  slowness  of  time  and  the  same  light  account 
held  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge." 

We  are  perhaps  apt  to  forget  that  Burke  wrote  some  poetry 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  excellence,  and  that  Wordsworth 
was  a  prose  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Indeed  Mr. 
G-rosart  has  made  a  collection  of  three  large  volumes  of  Words- 
worth's prose.  As  a  prose  writer  Wordsworth  cannot  compare 
with  Burke.  His  sentences  are  loose  and  clumsiy,  and  his 
prose  as  a  whole  not  pleasant  to  read  from  the  point  of  view  of 
style.  But  Wordsworth's  name  lives  to-day  because  he  was 
a  great  poet,  and  Burke  is  first  of  all  an  orator  and  a  prose 
writer,  so  it  is  in  the  field  where  each  is  greatest  that  we  shall 
consider  them. 
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The  philosophical  natures  of  these  men  are  revealed  in 
their  writings.  We  icannot  read  a  speech  of  Burke's  without 
being  struck  by  the  way  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  an  argument, 
he  suddenly  rises  high  above  the  question  at  issue  to  expound 
some  great  general  truth,  'It  is  the  same  with  Wordsworth. 
He  is  a  great  philosophical  poet.  We  do  not  read  his  poetry 
for  pleasure  and  recreation  only,  but  we  turn  to  him  when 
in  need  of  spiritual  strength  and  comfort.  At  every  step  he 
deals  with  some  fundamental  point  of  morality  or  psychology. 

Both  these  men  had  high  aims  before  them, — to  search  for 
the  greatest  good  for  their  fellow-men, — to  benefit  them  mor- 
ally and  to  make  them  happier.  They  were  both  trying  to 
bring  their  ideals  of  justice  and  liberty  into  reality.  Burke's 
life  was  a  constant  warfare  against  the  folly  and  injustice 
of  statesmen.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies 
against  the  Mother  Country.  He  led  in  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  because  he  believed  him  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  unjust  oppression  in  India.  He  had  the  far-sighted 
imagination  of  a  great  statesman  which  made  him  see  the 
point  of  view  of  these  down-trodden  people.  Burke  \yas  inter- 
ested in  nations,' — in  making  life  easier  and  happier  for  large 
numbers  of  people.  Wordsworth  is  more  interested  in  better- 
ing the  welfare  of  individuals,  and  while  he  was  undoubtedly 
interested  in  great  public  questions,  he  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  events  of  everyday  life  in  its  humblest  form.  It  is 
with  men  in  lowly  positions  that  his  poems  chiefly  deal.  Per- 
haps this  was  because  Wordsworth's  circle  of  interests  and 
tastes  was  not  very  large.  He  was  interested  in  nature,  in  its 
effect  on  the  mood  of  the  individual,  in  the  sensations  of  men, 
and  above  all  in  himself.  Lowell  says,  "Wordsworth  never  saw 
nor  wished  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  consciousness 
and  experience."  On  the  other  hand  Burke  was  noted  for 
his  wide  and  varied  knowledge,  for  his  many  interests  and 
for  the  fullness  of  his  mind. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  towards  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  and  the  lowly.    Wordsworth  has  more 
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real  sympathy  with  men  of  humble  positions,  I  think.  He 
hag  lived  among  these  poor  humble  men.  He  knows  their 
life  and  can  see  in  spite  of  their  misery,  something  beautiful 
in  their  very  simplicity  and  rusticity.  As  Emile  Legouis 
says,  "He  believed  in  the  essential  goodness  of  a  man's  heart 
when  unadulterated  by  the  pride  of  intellect."  Wordsworth 
believes  that  the  essential  goodness  of  man  can  be  better  de- 
veloped/ under  rather  primitive  conditions.  The  "Leech 
Gatherers"  illustrates  this  point  very  well.  Here  is  a  poor 
old  man  weighted  down  with  the  care  of  years,  living  under 
the  most  miserable  conditions  and  engaged  in  the  most  horrible 
occupation.  But  Wordsworth  with  his  unfailing  optimism  finds 
something  beautiful  and  poetical  even  in  such  a  situation.  It 
was  not  so  with  Burke.  He  could  not  sympathize  with  and  un- 
derstand the  wretched  so  well.  Perhaps  this  was  because  he 
had  not  lived  on  such  an  intimate  footing  with  the  poor  as 
Wordsworth  had  done.  But  he  could  pity  them  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  and  whenever  he  beheld  misery  it  awakened 
in  him  a  storm  of  anger  and  protest  against  tliose  responsible 
for  such  suffering  and  an  ardent  desire  to  remove  its  cause. 

Both  these  men  illustrate  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  modified  by  their  own  indivi- 
duality. It  was  a  time  of  great  excitement  seething  with  great 
public  events  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  intelligent,  think- 
ing men.  Perhaps  Burke  was  the  more  interested  in  these  great 
questions.  At  any  rate  his  work  reflects  these  events  better. 
We  can  still  turn  to  his  speeches  as  documents  of  real  historical 
value.  Wordsworth's  best  works  are  not  those  in  which  he 
deals  with  these  questions  which  were  tormenting  nations.  But 
he  too  was  genuinely  interested  in  the  great  events  that  were 
taking  place. 

From  the  first  Burke  opposed  the  French  Revolution, — not 
because  he  had  any  sympathy  with  arbitrary  rulers.  (On  the 
eontrairy  iall  this  speeches  show  that  a  limited  democracy  was 
the  form  of  government  he  thought  most  desirable),  but  be- 
cause he  hated  anarchy  and  destruction.     In  his  "Reflections 
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on  the  French  Revolution,"  and  "Thoughts  on  French  Affairs," 
he  sees  with  his  breadth  of  vision  that  only  disorder  and  the 
dissolution  of  society  can  follow  in  the  train  of  such  an  upris- 
ing. ■ 

Wordsworth  at  first  sympathized  ardently  with  the  revolu- 
tionists. 'Be  thought  that  a  new  day  of  liberty  had  dawned 
and  that  1789  was  a  year  filled  with  the  most  glorious  occur- 
rences in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  was  not  so  far-sighted 
as  Burke.  He  did  not  realize  what  the  result  would  be.  But 
he  was  soon  disillusioned.  As  the  revolution  went  on,  when 
the  reign  of  terror  set  in,  when  all  that  was  sacred  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  France  was  swept  away,  Wordsworth,  whose  mind 
meantime  had  been  expanding  to  new  influences, — among  others 
that  of  Burke, — turned  in  disgust  from  the  revolution,  and 
where  before  he  had  been  a  radical  he  now  became  a  conser- 
vative. 

In  connection  with  the  French  Revolution  it  is  Burke  who 
seems  to  be  the  more  conservative  of  the  two.  But  sometimes 
he  is  more  progressive  than  Wordsworth.  He  is  an  advocate 
of  religious  toleration  and  although  a  Protestant  himself,  he 
fought  for  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand  when  Wordsworth  in  his  pamphlet,  "On  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  1829,"  says,  "It  is,  we  trust,  the  intention  of  Pro- 
vidence that  the  Church  of  Rome  should  in  time  disappear," 
he  shows  a  want  of  toleration.  He  is  radical  and  revolutionary 
in  his  conception  of  poetry  and  would  go  as  far  as  to  sweep 
away  all  the  poetry  of  the  past  age  as  worthless.  Burke,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  conservative  in  that  he  revered  the  past  and 
wished  to  preserve  all  the  old  institutions  as  long  as  they  did 
not  interefere  with  progress.  He  was  impatient  of  mere  the- 
ories, of  which  Wordsworth  was  so  fond,  because  he  knew  from 
practical  experience  that  measures  must  be  made  to  suit  the 
times  and  circumstances,  and  not  as  some  man  might  think 
ideal.  He  knew,  too,  that  large  bodies  of  men  are  often  fickle, 
and  so  had  not  that  implicit  faith  in  human  nature  that  char- 
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aeterizes  Wordsworth,  The  fact  is  that  in  both  there  is  a 
union  of  conservative  stability  with  progressive  ideas. 

Both  were  absolutely  sincere  in  all  they  wrote,  and  when 
once  convinced  that  they  were  right,  were  alike  disdainful  of 
criticism.  What  William  Wordsworth  believed  and  thought 
right,  and  not  the  opinions  of  anyone  else,  was  what  concerned 
the  poet.  He  suffered  his  poems  to  be  treated  with  ridicule 
and  obloquy  for  years,  rather  than  change  what  he  had  written. 
He  knew  that  finally  they  would  achieve  success.  Burke  was 
just  as  staunch  an  adherent  to  his  principles.  If  he  believed 
that  his  party  was  advocating  an  unjust  cause,  he  would  forsake 
party  and  lifelong  friends  to  follow  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  ^  -^     i^   '■\--^M[ 

This  sincerity  and  this  earnestness  made  both  these  men  im- 
passioned writers.  But  it  also  made  them  logical.  Men  who 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  and  who  wish  to  convince  others 
are  not  swept  off  their  feet  by  their  feelings.  Burke  works 
out  his  arguments  in  the  pure  light  of  reason  and  then  presents 
them  in  a  most  impassioned  way.  He  thinks  most  clearly  and 
profoundly  wlien  he  thinks  most  passionately.  It  is  this  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  reason  which  gives  his  speeches  so  much 
dignity  and  manliness  even  where  he  sometimes  uses  the  most 
bitter  satire  and  invectives.  His  arguments  are  always  clear. 
However  much  he  may  deviate  from  a  subject,  he  always  re- 
turns to  his  point,  and  we  find  that  these  deviations  are  merely 
a  way  he  has  of  explaining  at  greater  length  what  he  means. 
Wordsworth  is  never  swept  off  his  feet  by  his  passions  either. 
He  spends  his  time  meditating,  but  he  is  never  lost  in  his  mus- 
ings, but  Mhvays  remembers  what  set  him  thinking  in  the  first 
place. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  love  of  truth  and  this  earnestness  that 
made  both  Burke  and  Wordsworth  disdainful  of  literary  form 
and  beauty  of  diction  as  qualities  to  be  desired  for  themselves 
alone.  I  do  not  say  that  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  not  beautiful, 
or  that  Burke  does  not  make  use  of  fine-sounding  words  in  his 
arguments.     But  it  is  the  thought  that  underlies  these  words 
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that  each  is  first  of  all  concerned  with.  They  placed  truth 
first  and  beauty  second.  This  is  what  makes  Wordsworth 
such  a  realist  that  at  times  his  over-minute  description  be- 
comes dull,  commonplace,  and  even  vulgar  at  times.  But 
beauty  and  truth  are  so  closely  allied  that  many  of  his  poems 
are  specimens  of  sheer  poetical  inspiration.  Burke  made  truth 
his  primary  object  also.  He  was  not  very  much  concerned 
whether  his  works  were  beautiful,  though  to  make  them  con- 
vincing he  composed  them  with  study,  care  and  the  most  un- 
wearied painstaking.  Logical  clearness  and  force  of  argument 
were  what  he  desired,  and  if  necessary  he  would  sacrifice 
beauty  of  diction  to  gain  these  quaities.  This  is  why  the  poems 
of  Wordsworth  and  the  prose  of  Burke  have  sometimes  been 
condemned  as  being  lacking  in  literary  finish. 

Burke  was  not  hampered  by  any  theory  of  poetic  diction.  He 
used  whatever  words  would  best  satisfy  his  immediate  pur- 
pose. He  usually  adopted  the  straighgtforward  way  of  saying 
things  because  he  believed  that  in  this  way  he  could  best  per- 
suade and  convince  other  men.  His  style  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  his  thought.  As  Morley  says,  ''In  all  the  varieties  of 
his  style  he  is  noble,  earnest,  deep-flowing.  He  gets  amplitude, 
weightiness,  high  flight  and  grandeur  because  he  deals  with 
imperial  themes, — the  freedom  of  nations,  the  justice  of  rulers, 
the  fortunes  of  great  societies,  the  sacredness  of  law." 

Wordsworth's  style  suits  his  thought  also.  He  is  writing 
of  simple,  humble  individuals,  so  he  rejects  all  the  fantastic 
conceits  and  the  bombastic  words  of  eighteenth  century  writ- 
ers and  uses  the  language  of  everyday  life.  He  even  makes 
this  into  a  rule  for  writing  poetry — inconsistently,  for  he  is 
emancipating  himself  from  rules  which  he  hates  because  they 
are  rules,  and  yet  he  lays  down  directions  for  future  poets  to 
follow.  His  own  genius  is  sometimes  cramped  by  his  trying 
to  follow  his  theory.  In  striving  to  be  natural,  to  use  only 
words  that  were  commonly  used  in  daily  conversation,  he  some- 
times seems  unnatural,  absurd  and   even  coarsely  offensive. 
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And  some  of  his  best  poetry  is  achieved  in  defiance  to  those 
rules  of  diction. 

Which  of  the  two  will  be  remembered  longest  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Each  is  pre-eminent  in  his  own  field.  Burke  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  orator  England  has  produced  and  time  has  added 
to  rather  than  taken  from  the  value  of  his  works.  Wordsworth 
is  one  of  our  very  greatest  poets.  We  need  them  both.  We 
need  the  poet  to  appeal  to  our  emotional  natures  and  we  can- 
not do  without  the  clear  thinking  prose  writer. 

Blanche  Larochelle,   '25. 


There  is  no  music  in  the  dreams  of  earth, 
Past,  present  or  in  any  age  to  be, 
Like  to  the  beauty  of  the  Words  that  fall 
From  Grod  's  all-merciful  and  yearning  Heart, 
When  speaking  to  immortal  souls  of  men. 


"Blessed  are  they  who  have  the  gift  of  making  friends,  for 
it  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts.  It  involves  many  things,  but, 
above  all,  the  power  of  going  out  of  one's  self,  and  appreciait- 
ing  whatever  is  noble  and  loving  in  another. ' ' 
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kerchiefs,   12    pair    Hose,    2    kitchen    aprons,    2 
rompera,    2    suits    men's    underwear,    2    suits    la- 
dies'    underwear,    4    night    gowns    and    pyjamas. 
Ironing    a    Pleasure.        Life    Easier. 
I.et  us  tell  you  about  it. 
METEB     BBOS., 
101  Queen  East.  Phone  Main  5211. 
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For  the  Institution  Laundry 


Motor  Driven  Washer 
and  Extractor  com- 
plete with  motor  and 
belts  ready  to  run. 


^ 


E 


3 


THE 

BEAVER 
LAUNDRY 

MACHINERY 

Company,  Ltd. 

80  Perth  Ave.   Toronto 


J 
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Vs: 


ICE 

SAVES 
FOOD 


It  keeps  the  lettuce  crisp,  the  butter  hard,  the  meat  in 
prime  condition,  the  milk  sweet  and  pure.  It  eliminates 
waste;  it  saves  time  and  trouble. 

Seven  fully-equipped  stations  throughout  the  city 
enable  us  to  give  you  an  unexcelled  service. 


Telephone  Main  8123 


Linni.ed 
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*"(Q^e  House  ofQomfort* 


Toronto's  most  homelike  Ho- 
tel, situated  opposite  the  Union 
Depot. 

Immediately  accessible  to  the 
theatres  and  shopping  district. 
Five  minutes  to  steamboats, 
making  it  very  convenient  for 
transient  guests. 

Herbert  M.  (Doc)  McCarthy, 

Manag^er 
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Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber 

Doors,  Sash,  Flooring 

and  Interior  Trim 

Everything  In  Wood  Fob 
Any  Class  Of  Building 


John  B.  Smith  &  Sons 

Limited 

Head  Office,  Factory  and  Yard: 

strachan  avenue 

Branch  Yard: 
DUNDAS  and  ST.  HELEN'S  Ave. 

ESTABLISHED  1851 


^: 


=^ 


(Eplp}it|nnr  i3Iain  1034 

3Funrral  QII|aprl  attb 
Jrittatr  Mnrtuarg 


IBO  i^t^rrbourttr  &trrrt 

(Cor.  Shuter  Street) 

Qloronta 


Phone  Hillcrest  8337 


Chas.  A.  Connors 


Funeral   Director 
and  Embalmer 


106  Avenue  Rd.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 
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Cliristtna^s   1923 

WITH  the  approach  of  Christmas  and  its  spirit  of  peace  and  good 
fellowship  it  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  sincerity  that  we 
join  the  many  friends  of 


tF" 


This  Trade  Mark 


...v^m: 


\isC«C3(i     ttel 


in  5'ery   >\  -k  i?; 


in  wishes  for  success,  prosperity  and  hearty  good 
will. 

This  year  has  been  exceptional  in  its  opportuni- 
ties for  "honest  to  goodness"  service  to  humanity. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  not  only  brings  the 
highest  reward,  but  is  also  a  definite  incentive  to 
greater  effort  and  larger  success. 

To  one  and  all  we  wish  this  realization  and  in 
the  year  so  soon  to  come,  we  hope  that  your  pros- 
perity will  eclipse  all  previous  experiences. 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.    Sole  Mnfrs.    Wyandotte,  Micli. 


Underwood— 

it  is 

the  typewriter 


For  eighteen  saccessive  years  the 
Underwood  has  won  the  world's 
championship  for  speed  and  accur- 
acy. The  record  now  stands  at 
147  net  words  a  minute  for  one 
hour's  continuous  writing. 


Cchools  which  teach 
^  typewriting  use  the 
Underwood.  They  know 
it    for  what  it  is — the  best. 

UNITED   TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY        LIMITED 

135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 

and  all  other  Canadian  citiet 


^ 
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LOYOLA  COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Preparatory,  High   School   and   College 
Courses,  leading  to  B.  A.  Degree 

NEW  BUILDINGS  SPACIOUS  PLAYING-FIELDS 

FOR    PROSPECTUS   APPLY    TO 

THE  RECTOR 

Loyola  College,  Sherbrooke  St.  West  Montreal  Canada 


=\ 


LEMAITRE'S   PHARMACY 

NOTED   FOR 

Genuine  Medicines, 
Absolutely  Pure  Drugs 

AND  RELIABLE    PRESCRIPTION    WORK 

A    FULL  LINE   OF 

Sick  Room  Requisites  and  Toilet  Goods 

Prompt  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 

256  Queen  St.  West        Toronto 


DR.  W.  J.  WOODS 

.  •  .  S>enti6t  .  •  . 

2  Bloor  Street  East 
Phone  Ran.  3258. 


iorlick^^ 

Malted  Milk 


»>7  *#|V  »^i7,7c; 

For  Infants,  Invalids,  the  Aged 
and  Travellers 

A  Safe  and  complete  Food  Product  for 
Infants  and  Invalids  which  eliminates 
the  dangers  of  milk  infection. 

The  basis  of  "Horlick's  Malted  Milk- 
is  pure,  full  cream  milk  combined  with 
the  extracts  of  malted  grain  reduced  to 
powder  form. 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  CO. 


Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


Montreal,  Can. 
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^t.  Utrlia^ra  l|oapttal 


BOND  STREET 


TORONTO 


This  fine  Hospital  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
It  was  founded  in  1892.  Its  excellent  record  in  both  medical 
and  surgical  lines  has  made  it  known  throughout  the  Dominion 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Patients  come  from 
near  and  far  to  benefit  by  its  medical  staff,  its  nursing  Sisters, 
and  its  skillful  nurses.  Its  surgical  wing  is  unsurpassed  in 
equipment.  On  March  19,  1912,  a  magnificent  Medical  wing 
was  opened  to  150  patients,  who  took  possession  of  the  new 
wards  and  private  suites.  The  Hospital  is  within  a  drive  of 
ten  minutes  from  the  Union  Station,  and  but  a  block  away 
from  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  some  of  whose  priests  act  as  chap- 
lains to  the  Hospital.  The  Hospital  has  a  pleasant  outlook  se- 
cured by  the  beautiful  grounds  and  trees  of  churches  in  the 
vicinity.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  Community  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
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Royal  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 

OF  ENGLAND 


Largest  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  the  World. 


PERCY  J.  QUINN 

Local  Manager. 


WM.  A.  LEE  &  SON 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

26  VICTORIA  STREET,  -  -  TORONTO 

Phone  Main  6000  Residence  Phone  Park  667 


Fruit   and   Vegetables    Solicited 


BBANOH 
WAEEHOUSES: 

SUDBURY, 

NORTH  BAY, 

COBALT, 

and 
TIMMINS. 

Beferences: 

Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia 

Kinj;  and 

Victoria 

and    Commercial 
Agencies. 

SEND  FOR 

SHIPPING 

STAMP 


WE  GET  YOU  BEST  PRICES 

Our  facilities  enable  us  to  realize  top  prices  at  all  times  for  your 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  general  produce.  Aside  from  our  large 
connection  on  the  Toronto  market,  we  have  established  branch 
warehouses,  with  competent  men  in  charge,  at  Sudbury,  North 
Bay,  Cobalt  and  Timmins,  In  time  of  congestion  on  the  Toronto 
market,  we  have  a  ready  outlet  through  these  branches.  We 
never  have  to  sacrifice  your  interests. 


Peters^  Duncan  Limited 


88  FRONT  ST.  EAST, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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ST.  ALBAN  STREET,  TORONTO. 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

— FOR— 

Young  Ladies  and  Little  Girls 

8t.  Joseph's  College  is  Affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Through  the 
Federated  College  of  St.  Michael. 

St.  Joseph's  Curricula: 

1 — College  Course  of  Four  Years — Classical,  Moderns,  English,  and  History, 
and  General  Courses,  leading  to  Degrees. 

2 — The  Collegiate  Course  (Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools),  in  which 
pupils  are  prepared  for  Honour  and  Pass  Matriculation,  for  Entrance 
to  Faculty  of  Education  and  Normal  School. 

3 — ^The  Academic  Course.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  paid  to  Modern 
Languages,  Music,  Expression,  Art,  and  Needlework.  In  this  Depart- 
ment students  are  prepared  for  Music  Examinations  (Instrumental 
and  Vocal)  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music. 

4 — The  Commercial  Course  (Affiliated  to  the  Dominion  BusinesR  College) 
prepares  students  for  Commercial  Certificates  and  for  Diplomas  in 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

5 — The  Preparatory  Course  includes  the  usual  Elementary  Subjects,  also 
French,  Drawing,  Plain  Sewing.  Physical  Culture,  and  Singing. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to 

THE   MOTHER    SUPERIOR, 
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Agents  for 

Cambridge  Oil  and 
Water  Colors 

Rembrandt  Oil  and 
Water  Colors 

Especially  strong  in  School 
colors  and  attendant  Art 
Supplies. 

—  Write  for  Catalogue  — 
77  York  St.,  -    Toronto 


^ 


J 
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Phones:    Main  0611,  0612 
The 

Whyte  Packing  Co. 

Limited 

Wholesale 

Provision 
Merchants 

Butter  and  Eggs 
Bacon  and  Ham 

0 

66  Front  St.  East 

Toronto 
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"STANDARD"  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

For  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS  and    INSTITUTIONS 


Ranges 
Broi  ers 
Steam  Cookers 
Potato  Peelers 
Dishwashers 
Sinks 

Steam  Tables 
Coffee  Urns 
Kitchen  Tools 
and  Utensils 


Bakers'  and 

Confectioners' 

Supplies 

lee  Cream 
Machinery 

Laundry 
Stoves  and 
Dryers 


If  you  have  not  received  our  New  Catalogtie  No.  4,  please  send  for  one. 

Geo,  Sparrow  &  Oo.,TorontoTo„^*:' 
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SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,      ONTARIO,      CANADA 


No.  4 
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CPRING    never    dawned   on    a    smarter 
"^mode  for  the  school  girl  than  the  tailor- 
ed hat  of  this  season.     You'll    find   it 

in    its    newest    versions    in    the    salons 
for  Tailored  Hats  on  the  Second  Floor. 

R&rt  Simpson  ^^"^ 

ST.  JOSEPH  ULIES 
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PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION  OF  ONE  DOLLAR 


TO 


St.  Joseph^s  College 

St.   Alban's   Street,  Toronto 

==  FOR  


Published  Quarterly 

JUNE 
SEPTEMBER 
DECEMBER 

MARCH 

Single  Copies,  30  Cents 


SEND     TO-DAY!     subscribers  kindly 

send  prompt  notice 
of  change  of  address  TO  THE  COLLEGE 
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Foi'  ¥roii^^ecUi  oi'  Cedar  Cl\e>^t 


Beautiful  liiieiis  in  -great  variety 
from  many  distant  lands  are  gathered 
together  in  the  ]\lnrray-Kay  store.  Here 
are  fancy  linens,  tray  eloths,  luncheon 
sets,  or  Tnwels,  some  elaborately  orna- 
mented, others  plain.  Table  damasks, 
too,  oifer  a  wide  clioice  of  beautiful 
l)aitterns  on  the  finest  quality  of  linen. 
Outstanding  in  value  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Madeira  Lunch  Set. 

in  1?.  i)ieces.  Centre  (24  inc-Vies)  and  6  doy- 
lies of  fine  Irish  linen,  hand  embroidered. 
Priced   at    So.oO    set. 

Madeira  Lunch  Napkins 

Hand-embroidered  in  basket  designs  on  fine 
Irish  linen.  Edges  have  Rose  point  scallop, 
giving  an  unusual  touch.  Size  12  x  12  In- 
dies.     Priced,   dozen,   .$6.75. 

Italian  Cut  Boudoir  Pillows 

Fine  linen  is  elaborately  embellished  with 
Italian  cut  work  and  hand  made  filet  lace 
insets.     Priced   $5.50  each. 


Murray-Kay 

Company.    Limited 

King  and  Victoria  Sts.         Toronto 
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P.  J.  HAYES 

CONTRACTOR 


for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Plumbing 

Estimates  Furnished       Jobbing  Promptly  Attended  To 

1245  Queen  Street  West         Phone  Lake.  1923 


OAKITE 

Properly  Called 

The  Universal  Cleaner 

Represents  new  principle 

in  cleaning. 

Most  efficient  and   economical 

cleaning  material  known. 

For  use  in  all  departments. 

MaiiiijachirecJ  by 

Oakley   Chemical    Oompany 

i'.y  Thames  Street,  Nciv  York  City 

Ohas.  P.  Murphy 

Jleprcsentative 
88  Dominion  St.,  Toronto 

Write  for  Booklet  llSO-Ii,  ''Use  the 
Oakite  in  Institutions.'''' 
Vronipt  Delivery. 

Goods  Warehoused  in  Toronto. 


The  Giub  Coffee 

COMPANY 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Fine  Coffees  &  Teas 


Importers,    Boasters    and    Blenders 

TOEONTO,   ONT. 

'J'ake  pleasure  in  aniiouneing  that  the 
steady  increase  of  their  business  has 
forced  them  to  secure  larger  premises. 

In  a  large,  new  warehouse  built  by 
them,  the  most  up-to-date  roasting  and 
grinding  machinery  has  been  installed, 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  have  facili- 
ties on  hand  to  render  exceptional 
service. 

.V  specialty  is  made  of  supplying 
large    institutions. 

THE     NEW     ADDRESS 

240  Church  St.,  Toronto 

Telephone    Main    017:1. 
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J.  M.  J.  A.  T. 

Under    the    Invocation    of    Our    Mother    of    Perpetual    Help 

THE  REDEMPTORIST  FATHERS 

HAVE  INSTITUTED  A  CAMPAIGN  TO  RAISE 

$750,000.00 

FOR   THE   ERECTION   OP 

College,  Novitiate,  Seminary 

FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF 

Redemptorist   Missionaries   for  the  Dominion  of   Canada 


All  Friends  of  the  Fathers  Are  Urged  to  Help. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $1,000.00  or  more,  will  be  engraved  on 
a  Bronze  Tablet  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  College. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $100.00  or  more,  will  be  engraved  on  Parch- 
ment, and  hung  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Chapel. 

The  names  of  Donors  contributing  $10.00  or  more,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  above  Donors,  will  be  enclosed  in  a  Silver  Heart  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  Altar. 


These  Benefactors  will  share  in  all  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  the  Fathers 
and  Brothers  of  the  Province. 

They  will  be  remennbered  in  all  our  Masses  every  day. 

Every  Sunday  a  Special  High  Mass  will  be  offered  for  them  and  their  intention 
at  the  College,  Novitiate  and  Seminary  when  these  Institutions  are 
erected. 


Offerings  may  be  made  in  memory  of  the  Dead, 


All  Donations  May  Be  Given  or  Sent  to 

The  Very  Rev.  A.  T.  Coughlin,  C.SS.R.,  Provincial 

141  McCaul  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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BREAD 


HOME-MADE   BREAD 

Toasts  to  delicate  crispness  that  makes  one 
slice  an  invitation  for  another.      :.     .'.     .'. 


Bread    of    the  Very    Best  Quality 

TWENTY  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 


LAWLOR  BREAD  CO. 

HERBERT  LAWLOR.  Prop. 
Phone  Gerrard  2331  1 1-25  Davics  Ave. 

TORONTO 


VVs. 
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VI  Sr.  JOSlCl'Il   LILIES 


Phone  Ken.  7815 

J.  J.  GLYNN 

Sheet  Metal,  Slate,  Tile,  Tar  and  Gravel  Roofer 

Skylights,  Ventilators,  and 

Metal  Windows 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN 


Office  and  Factory 

53-57  Margueretta  St.  ■  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  23422  and  Main  1475 

HIGGINS&  BURKE 

LIMITED 

Wholesale  Grocers 

and   Importers 

31  and  33  Front  St.  East  Toronto,  Canada 

PUBASE   PAIVONIZE   OUB   AjDYBRTISKRa 
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JOHN  J.   FEE 


Wholesale  Butter  i  [gg$ 


Special  Attention   to  Table   Butter 
and   New   Laid    Eggs 


64  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO 

ONTARIO 
Telephone:    Adelaide  0133 

Please  Patronize  Our  ADVRRnsEBs 
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Outstanding  Features  of  Our 

Service  to  Science  Teachers 


Highest  Grade  Apparatus 
Comparatively  Low  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment  from  Stock 


If  you  have  not  received 
our  Science    Catalogue, 
Tjorite  for  a  copy  at  once. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LTD. 

School  Equipment  of  All  Kinds 
215  VICTORIA  STREET         ::        TORONTO 


Established  1840 


Canada's  Oldest  Music 
House 


APPEALING— 

to  all  who  love  the  finest  of  things 
musical,  the 

NORDHEIMER 
GRAND 

entiiely  fulfills  that  desiie  for  an 
instrument  supremely  beautiful  in 
tone,  and  case  architecture. 

NORDHEIMER 

PIANO  AND  MUSIC   CO  ,  LIMITED 

220  Yonge  St.  Cor.  Albert 
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Beautiful 
SHADES 


AINT 


White,  Cream,  Brow^n,  Green, 
Buff,  Light  Slate,  Pea  Green 

Wonderful         •^^^o  i\%^ 
Value  at  Q^"^'  Qt. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


TRELFORD  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO.,  Ltd. 

Randolph       518   Yonge    St.       Randolph 

6  O  9  O  TORONTO  1  5  9  O 
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Christie  Biscuits 


ARE  THE 


est  of  All  Pure  roods 


OVER  500  VARIETIES 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


Try  a  Good  Thing 


Every  bottle  of  Acme  Dairy 
Milk  is  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome.  It  is  pasteuriz- 
ed to  make  it  doubly  safe. 
A  high-class  dairy  with  a 
high-class  product,  and  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
milk. 


Acme  Dairy 


Telephone  Hillorest  0152. 


yZ-^^'M^:?>-:m. 
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CAN  Bt  Ul^  rOF^ 
all  •ralhliit,  iKl^tliit  l^* 


St.S 
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.Adel.1262       Park  3934     GGrr90Z4F 

0*HEARN  &SONS 

PAINTING  and  DECORATING 


CONTRACTORS 


Signs 


t)F  EVERY.  DESCRIPTION 


249  Queen  St  West 
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Phones 
Hillcrest  8316-8317 

CULLITON'S 
AUTO  LIVERY 

Prompt  and  Efficient 
Service  Day  and  Night 

Limousine 
Touring   Cars 

431   Spadina  Rd. 
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GRAM  &  BELl 
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Limited 
256  McCaul  St. 

519  Centre  Street    - 


Hospitals 
Convents 


TORONTO 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Nurses  Schools 

Seminaries  Orphanages 


PATRONIZE  US  FOR 

Drugs,    Surgical  Dressings,    Surgical  Instruments, 
Hospital  Equipments,  Wheel  Chairs,  Trusses,  Etc. 


Mail  or  'Phone  Orders,  or  Ask  for  Our  Representative  to   Call 


Pi>EASE'  Patronize  Ovr  Advkutiseks 
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Phone  R.  6855       Purity  Our  Motto 

HUNT'S 

MANUl-'ACTURliRS    01-~ 

Marmalades,    Jams 
and  Jellies 

The  Clioicest  of  Fruits  used 
in  our  Goods 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  your 
institution 

WRITE  US   FOR   PRICICS  AND  SAVE 
MONEY 

324  Gerrard  Street  East 

TORONTO 
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For 

Catholic  Goods 

of  all  kinds 
Try 

Toronto's  New  Sfore 


THE 


Canada  Ctiurch  Goods 

Company,  Ltd. 

149  CHURCH  STREET 

Toronto 
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Phone  Adel.  5050 
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Brodie 
Optical  Company 

Prescription  Opticians 

Special  prices  to 
all  Schools  and 
—  Institutions  — 
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ST.  JOSEPH  IN  THE  FLIGHT 
INTO  EGYPT 

By  Rt.  Rev.  Alexis  Maey  Lepicieh. 

"Behold  an  Anged  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  sleep  to  Joseph,  say- 
ing: Arise,  and  take  the  Child  and  His  Mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt; 
and  be  there  until  I  shall  tell  thee." — Matthew  11,  13. 

Simplioity  and  humility  of  heart  lead  man  to  Grod ;  duplicity 
and  perversity  estrange  Him  from  our  soul,  for  it  is  written : 
"A  perverse  heart  is  abominable  to  the  Lord."*  The  Magi 
humbly  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  thereby 
merited  to  find  the  Saviour.  Herod  instead  fostered  nought 
but  egotistical  thoughts  and  Jesus  hid  Himself  from  him. 

This  cunning  and  cruel  monarch  had  asked  the  holy  wise 
men  to  return  to  him  after  they  had  found  the  newly-born 
King  of  the  Jews,  so  that  he,  too,  as  he  said,  might  go  and 
adore  Jesus,  In  reality,  however,  he  sought  but  to  slay  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  An  Angel  then  warned  those  holy  men 
in  a  dream  of  the  king's  treacherous  and  murderous  designs, 
and  bade  them  return  by  another  route  to  their  homes.  Herod 
soon  became  aware  that  he  had  been  deluded  by  the  wise 
men  and  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  Jesus,  cost  what  it  might. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  his  soldiery  to  Bethlehem  with  the  order 
to  kill  every  male  child  of  two  years  and  under,  in  Bethlehem 
and  in  all  the  borders  thereof. 

But  the  Lord,  Who  always  takes  special  care  of  His  elect, 

*  Prov.  xi.,  20. 
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sent  an  Angel  to  Joseph,  and  ordered  him.,  as  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Family,  to  arise  immediately  and  take  the  Cliild  and  its 
Mother  and  flee  into  Egypt,  for  as  much  as  Herod  sought  to 
take  its  life  away. 

What  a  sword  of  sorrow  then  pierced  the  tender  heart 
of  Joseph !  Hitherto  he  had  bewailed  the  indifference  of  men 
towards  the  Messiah.  But  now  it  was  something  worse  than 
indifference :  it  was  bitter  hate  and  black  ingratitude,  stimu- 
lated bj^  a  vaunting  ambition  and  a  barbarous  cruelty. 

How  can  the  heart  of  man  conceive  designs  so  dark?  The 
Word  Incarnate,  dwelling  from  all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of 
His  Father,  and  enjoying  infinite  bliss,  had  come  down  upon 
earth  and  taken  the  form  of  man  that  he  might  bear  our  mis- 
ery. And  man  now  sets  himself  to  slay  his  Saviour !  Neither 
the  weakness  of  infancy,  nor  the  grace  of  childhood,  nor 
aught  else  can  influence  Herod  to  desist  from  his  nefarious 
design.  How  these  sad  thoughts  mtust  have  made  the  tender 
heart  of  St.  Joseph  bleed! 

The  obedience  of  'St.  Joseph  in  the  flight  into  Egypt  is  in- 
deed most  remarkable.  If  we  except  Jesus  Christ  who  died 
for  us  in  compliance  with  His  Father's  wish,  and  Mary  who 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  Angel's  message  concerning  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation  to  be  accomplished  in  her  womb,  no 
one  ever  practised  the  virtue  of  obedience  more  perfectly  than 
did  the  holy  Patriarch,  With  what  perfection,  in  fact,  did  he 
not  comply  with  the  Angel's  order,  when  he  was  told  to  flee 
by  night  into  a  strange  country  together  with  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily? He  rose  immediately,  took  the  Child  and  its  Mother  and 
set  out  for  Egypt, 

This  precipitate  departure  did  not  permit  St.  Joseph  to 
procure  even  those  things  most  indispensable  for  a  journey  so 
long  and  so  perilous.  To  this  was  added  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  road  to  be  chosen  to  reach  the  place  of 
exile.  What  way  shall  he  go?  By  sea  or  by  land?  But  in 
the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  life  of  Jesus  and  that 
of  Mary  must  be  exposed  to  continual  danger.     And  where 
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shall  he  stop?  Among  what  people  sihall  he  live?  And  how 
long?  But  the  obedience  of  St.  Joseph  surmounted  all  these 
obstacles.  It  was  a  noble,  an  heroic  sacrifice  he  was  making 
of  his  will  to  the  holy  Will  of  God,  and  such  an  act  is  truly- 
worthy  to  be  proposed  for  our  imitation. 

The  Lord  never  fails  to  reward  the  obedience  of  His  ser- 
vants and  He  often  does  so  even  during  the  present  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, He  recompensed  the  promptitude  and  submission  of 
St.  Joseph  to  His  will  by  making  him  a  witness,  as  we  may 
suppose,  of  the  conversion  of  some  among  the  Egyptia^ns  to  the 
faith  of  the  true  Grod.  The  prophet  had  said:  "The  burden 
of  Egypt.  Behold  the  Lord  will  ascend  upon  a  swift  cloud, 
and  will  enter  into  Egypt,  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be 
moved  at  his  presence,  and  the  heart  of  Egypt  shall  melt  in  the 
midst  thereof.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known  by  Egypt, 
and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall 
worship  him  with  sacrifice  and  offerings. '  '*  It  is  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  that  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prophecy  began  when  our  Lord  entered  Egypt. 
The  presence  of  the  Son  of  God  made  man  marked  the  end 
of  the  worship  paid  by  that  pagan  people  to  false  Gods,  and 
brought  a  number  of  them  to  the  true  faith  by  the  hidden 
operation  of  divine  grace. 

It  is  no  small  glory  of  St.  Joseph  to  have  been  chosen  by 
God  to  carry  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ  to  idolatrous  Egypt  and 
to  be  in  some  way  His  minister  in  the  hidden  marvels  of  grace 
which  the  divine  Child  accomplished  in  that  land.  For  he  was 
in  very  deed  an  unexceptionable  witness  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  and  of  the  miracles  which  had  surrounded  His  birth. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  light  of  truth  to  those  among 
whom  he  now  lived  by  means  of  his  saintly  life,  adding  also 
an  efficacious  persuasion  when  ever  circumstances  might  allow. 

Almsgiving  in  Honour  of  St.  Joseph. 

One  form  of  devotion  very  agreeable  to  St.  Joseph  consists 
in  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  in  memory  of  the  great  privations 

*  Is.,  xix.,  1,  21. 
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which  the  holy  Patriarch  endured  on  his  journey  from  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt.  This  act  of  mercy  performed  in  hisi  honour  is 
singularly  pleasing  to  him  and  he  loves  to  recompense  richly 
those  who  practise  it. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  Tuscany  to  choose  the  feast  of 
St.  Joseph  as  the  day  on  which  to  perform  in  his  honour  some 
act  of  charity  towards  the  poor.  Each  family  was  wont  to 
invite  on  that  day  some  poor  person  whom  they  would  treat  as 
a  brother.  They  would  attend  to  his  most  urgent  needs;  nei- 
ther would  they  permit  him  to  go  without  bestowing  on  him  a 
plentiful  alms.  Sometimes  this  act  of  mercy  took  a  special 
form.  Three  poor  people  were  selected  to  whom  meat  and 
drink  were  served  in  honour  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph ;  nay, 
at  times  the  Christian  family  would  attend  permanently  to  the 
needs  of  those  destitute  poor. 

Thus  does  the  devotion  to  the  holy  Patriarch  favour  the 
practice  of  Christian  charity  among  the  faithful.  Would  to 
God  that  such  beautiful  customs  were  still  to  continue,  despite 
the  blight  of  infidelity  which  is  daily  extending  over  the 
world. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer  relates  an  anecdote  which  is  to  the  point. 
A  pious  man  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  to  his  table  each 
year  on  Christmas-day  a  poor  woman  with  her  young  child 
together  with  an  old  man  of  good  character.  He  treated  them 
with  great  attention  and  affection,  intending  to  honour  by 
this  act  the  Holy  Family.  When  the  hour  of  his  death  came, 
Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph  appeared  to  him  and  said  that  since 
he  had  invited  them  so  many  times  to  his  table  in  the  person 
of  the  poor,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  in  their  turn 
invite  him  to  their  feast-table  in  Paradise.  ''Come  with  us, 
then,"  they  added,  "good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  shalt 
partake  forever  of  the  heavenly  banquet."  Thus  did  that  pious 
Christian  man  place  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Jesus,  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  enter  with  them  into  Paradise,  there  to  enjoy 
forever  the  vision  of  God. 

The  pious  practice  consisting  in  sheltering  and  nourishing 
one  or  more  destitute  poor  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph  can  be  per- 
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formed  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  holy  patriarch  or  on  any 
other  day  of  the  year,  as  one  may  dcisire.  If  it  be  impossible  to 
entertain  or  feed  strangers,  one  can  at  least  choose  three  poor 
people  and  give  them  alms  in  honour  of  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Joseph. 


Joseph,  whom  heaven's  million-throated  choirs, 
Whom  virgins  sing,  arrayed  in  snowy  fleece. 
And  martyr  hosts  the  choral  flood  increase 

In  endless  psalm,  while  patriarchal  sires, 

Archangels,  angels,  and  olden  prophets  blend 

Their  hymns  alike  in  one  full  surge  of  song, 

How  then  sing  I  in  this  celestial  throng. 
Or  how  my  song  unto  thy  throne  ascend? 

Sing  will  I  not.     'Tis  only  mine  to  pray. 
0  Joseph,  sprung  of  David's  royal  race, 
As  thou  didst  e'er  through  darksome  ways  defend 
God's  priceless  Trust,  so  now  our  murky  way 
Do  thou  illume  with  heavenly  light  and  grace, 
And  last  a,t  death's  dark  dooir  to  bliss  befriend! 

—Gerald  Ellard,  S.J.,  in  The  Queen's  Work. 
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THE  SHAMROCK 

By  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 


^5fHE  Shamrock  has  been  the  national  and  religious  emblem 
^/  of  the  Irish  race  for  fifteen  centuries.  Ancient  tradition 
connects  it  with  St.  Patrick  and  tells  that  he  used  it  to 
illustrate  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  one  God. 
Some  writers  even  suggest  ithat  St.  Patrick 's  use  of  it  and  the 
value  of  the  illustration  to  his  hearers  indicate  that  it  was 
already  no  ordinary  plant  of  the  field,  but  distinguished  and 
held  in  honor  by  the  people  whom  he  was  addressing  as  an 
emblem  or  badge.  Moore  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion, 
judging  by  his  language  in  the  poem — 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 

saying  nothing  about  St.  Patrick's  adoption  of  it.  Certainly 
if  it  was  then  a  badge  or  emblem  of  something  or  some  one 
that  was  honored,  the  argument  would  have  a  special  effective- 
ness with  his  audience.  But  if  this  was  so,  the  Trefoil  ac- 
quired from  that  day  a  special  honor  and  importance,  and 
when  it  was  proscribed  in  the  oppression  of  both  na/tionality 
and  religion,  then  it  became  peculiarly  dear  and  venerable  to 
the  faithful  Irish  heart. 

No  narrative  of  this  act  of  St.  Patrick  is  found  in  the  old 
Lives  of  the  Saint.  The  earliest  written  reference  to  the 
story  is  in  an  MS.  work,  never  published,  on  the  Irish  plants 
and  flowers  written  about  1640  by  an  Irish  Dissenting  Minister, 
Rev.  Richard  Heaton.  Hence  some  modern  Lives  of  the  Saint 
do  not  mention  it;  and  Joyce  even  argues  that  it  must  be  an 
invention  of  recent  times.     But  this  is  giving  the  argument 
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from  silence  a  value  which  experience  shows  that  it  does  not 
possess.  In  fact,  the  silence  is  not  so  deep.  The  Shamrock  is 
found  as  one  of  the  outsitanding  ornaments  in  the  decoration 
of  the  "Book  of  Keils" — a  manuscript  which  may  be  safely- 
ascribed  to  the  seventh  century.  Miss  Margaret  Stokes  in  her 
book  on  "Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,"  says  that  "the 
Trefoil  seems  the  only  vegetable  form  in  the  designs."  In  the 
Antiphonary  of  Sit.  Gall,  which  Was  written  by  Irish  monks 
about  the  year  870,  the  prominent  feature  in  the  ornamental 
first  letter  of  the  Easter  Sequence  (beginning  Laudes  Salva- 
tori  voce  modulemur  supplici)  is  the  Shamrock  with  interlaced 
ornament.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Trefoil  is  made 
prominent  in  a  Sequence  for  Easter,  and  it  was  on  the  eve 
of  this  feast  that  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  preached  the  ser- 
mon in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Shamrock.  On  various  ancient 
Baptismal  Fonts  the  Shamrock  is  very  outstanding.  Stone 
crosses,  dating  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  are 
adorned  with  it ;  beautiful  pavement  tiles  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  rescued  from  various  ruined  churches, 
have  exquisite  designs  of  the  Shamrock.  Dr.  W.  Eraser  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  repro- 
duced photographs  of  twelve  of  these  designs,  and  wrote : . 
"Their  popularity  for  decorative  purposes  must  be  attributed 
to  the  universal  belief  of  the  association  of  the  trifoliate  leaf 
with  the  alleged  teachings  of  St.  Patrick,  from  which  originated 
the  general  acceptance  of  it  as  a  special  symbol  of  Ireland  and 
Irishmen." 

The  Shamrock  was  also  employed  as  a  symbol  on  the  coins 
of  the  realm.  Soon  after  the  Norman  Invasion  of  Ireland,  John 
de  Courcy  at  Downpatrick,  in  1181,  had  farthings  struck  called 
"Patricks,"  and  the  Waterford  pennies  and  half-pennies  of 
1350  have  a  Shamrock  on  the  obverse  side.  The  half-farthings 
of  Henry  VI.  in  1450  are  known  as  "Patricks"  from  the  word 
"Patrick"  on  the  obverse,  while  the  farthings  bear  the  image 
of  a  bishop  mitred.  The  Irish  groats  of  Edward  IV.,  iln  1470- 
72,  have  the  Shamrock  at  six  points,  while  the  groat  of  Eichard 
III.  bears  what  is  described  as  "a  cross  Shamrock  within  a  tres- 
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sure  of  four  single  aubes"  (and  by  the  way  Richard  in  1484 
surmounted  his  crest  as  "Lord  of  Ireland"  with  a  harp).  The 
first  Irish  coinage  of  Henry  VIII.  is  distinguished  by  the  two 
national  emblems,  the  Harp  as  the  Arms  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Shamrock.  Elizabeth's  third  coinage,  in  1598,  had  the  Sham- 
rock and  a  crowned  Harp.  The  Confederation  of  Kilkenny, 
in  1642,  issued  coins  bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Patrick  with 
crozier  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  Shamrock  in  the  right, 
stretched  out  over  a  multitude.  The  copper  coins  issued  in  1690 
by  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  displayed  the  fi,gure  of  Erin, 
S'eated,  holding  out  the  Shamrock. 

It  was  an  Irish  custom  to  wear  a  cross  of  green  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  It  is  said  that  the  earliest  written  record  of 
this  practice  is  in  a  book  now  rare,  "The  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land," London,  1673.  The  Journal  of  one  Thomas  Dinily, 
1681,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society,  in  1856,  says:  "The  17th  day  of 
March,  yearly,  is  St.  Patrick's,  an  immoveable  feast,  when  the 
Irish  of  all  stations  and  conditions  wear  crosses  in  their  hats, 
some  of  pins,  some  of  green  ribbons."  This  writer  says: 
"The  vulgar  superstitiously  wear  Shamrogues,  3-leaved  grass, 
which  they  likewise  eat  (they  say)  to  cause  a  sweet  breath." 
In  those  times  the  "vulgar"  were  the  Catholics,  the  real  Irish 
nation.  Swift  writes  from  London  to  Stella  on  March  17th, 
1712-13  (the  year  at  that  time  began  in  England  on  the  25th 
of  March)  :  "The  Mall  was  so  full  of  crosses  that  I  thought 
all  the  world  was  Irish."  He  does  not  mention  Shamrocks. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Colgan,  a  Dublin  botanist  who  died  a  few  years 
ago,  in  an  essay  on  the  Shamrock  in  The  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  1896,  says:  "The  cross  is 
still  worn  by  the  children  in  the  Dublin  Liberties,  where  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  paper  boss  or  rosette,  pinned  on  the  breast, 
and  bearing  on  its  surface  a  conspicuous  cross  made  of  green 
paper;  but  the  custom  is  fast  dying  out." 

This  seems  a  pity,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood  has  pointed  out,  what  is  generally 
unknown,  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  St.  Patrick's  Day 
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was  observed  as  a  ** Collar  Day"  at  the  British  Court.  He  has 
found  that  the  official  report  of  1726  and  that  of  1729  informed 
the  public  that,  "being  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelary 
Saint  of  Ireland,  their  Majesties  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Princesses  wore  crosses  in  honor  of  that  nation."  He  has 
also  discovered  that  the  London  correspondent  of  "Pue's  Oc- 
currences,"* March  24-28,  1752,  writes:  "St.  Patrick's  Day 
was  observed  asi  a  Collar  Day  at  Court,  The  natives  of  Ireland 
adorn  their  hats  with  Shamroge,  which  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  grass  called  Trefoil,  which  allusion  is  taken  from  St.  Pat- 
rick's first  propagating  Christ  there  and  establishing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when 
and  why  this  court  custom  died  out. 

It  will  seem  probably  as  strange  to  most  of  our  readers  as 
it  was  to  me  to  find  that  there  is  any  doubt  or  difference 
of  opinion  in  Ireland  itself  as  to  the  particular  Trefoil,  which 
is  the  Shamrock.  Yet  a  leaflet  circulated  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Balla,ghadareen,  County  Mayo  (which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Catholic  Herald  of  London,  England,  March  6,  1919) 
contains  a  description  of  "two  great  varieties  of  genuine  Sham- 
rock, both  loved,  worn,  and  held  in  veneration  by  the  Irish 
people  according  to  the  oldest  traditional  of  the  country." 
The  first,  the  "Running  Trefoil"  {Trifolium  repens),  or  White 
Clover,  is  associated  with  the  fact  that  St.  Patrick  spent  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  Connacht,  and  ' '  as  the  most  sacred  traditions 
of  the  land  in  the  penal  days  were  confined  to  Connacht  for  safe- 
keeping, there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  genuineness  of  their 
Shamrock."  The  other  is  "the  Spray  or  Yellow  Trefoil," 
Trifolium  minus,  which  the  people  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ' '  hold 
in  great  veneration  and  wear  as  their  sacred  symbol."  "As 
St.  Patrick  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Munster  and  gave  a 
special  blessing  to  everything  in  it,  the  people  there  are  mak- 
ing no  mistake  about  the  purity  of  their  Shamrock,  which  is 
also  hallowed  by  old  tradition.  Both  the  varieties  are  real 
genuine  Shamrock,"  says  the  Sisters,  with  an  impartiality 
which  we  may  well  imitate. 

*  This  was  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  Ireland.     It  was  founded 
in  1700,  and  it  ceased  to  exist  some  time  between  1750  and  1760. 
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The  white  Shamrock  at  one  time  was  generally  worn  by  the 
Irish  in  England.  There  is  abundant  evidence  for  this.  For 
example,  James  Ebenezer  Bicheno,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society  (of  which  he  was  then  secretary)  and  published 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Great  Britain  (in 
1831)  "On  the  Plant  intended  by  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland," 
says :  '  *  The  feast  of  St.  Patrick  has  been  so  long  recognized  by 
those  who  traverse  the  streets  of  this  great  city  (London)  by  the 
clover  they  see  in  the  hats  of  the  Irish,  that  any  one  who  should 
entertain  an  opinion  that  this  plant  is  not  the  original  emblem 
of  Ireland  will  be  thought  to  have  no  ground  for  differing  from 
the  established  belief ;  yet  I  think  I  am  in  a  situation  to  prove 
from  abundant  testimony  that  the  Trifolium  repens  (Running 
Trefoil  or  White  Clover)  is  not  the  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tion, nor  any  other  clover. ' '  Mr.  James  Britten,  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  who  is  a  very  competent  botanist,  tells  an  amus- 
ing story  about  himself  which  confirms  this  evidence  as  to  the 
former  use  of  the  white  Shamrock.  "I  had  a  l^ds'  club  at  Isle- 
worth,  about  1875;  all  the  members  were  Irish.  With  them 
many  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  passed,  and  from 
them  and  their  parents  I  gained  an  affection  for,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  Irish  and  their  country  which  will  never  leave 
me.  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  approaching,  and  I  was  anxious 
that  the  boys  should  have  Shamrocks— not  knowing  in  those 
early  days  that  the  post  would  be  laden  with  packets  carrying 
the  'chosen  leaf  all  over  the  world,  and  that  Isleworth  would 
have  its  share.  The  feast  came  on  Sunday  that  year,  and  I 
spent  the  Saturday  afternoon  in  Kew  Gardens,  collecting  (with 
the  fear  of  the  gardeners  before  me)  specimens  of  the  common 
White  Clover,  which  I  in  common  with  most  of  my  countrymen 
had  always  considered  to  be  the  true  Shamrock.  I  took  them 
down  in  triumph  the  next  morning;  but  my  satisfaction  was 
short-lived.  Most  of  the  lads  were  already  provided  with  the 
genuine  article,  and  those  who  were  not,  repudiated  my  offering 
with  contumely— they  did  not  know  me  well  then,  and  I  suspect 
they  thought  I  was  tampering  with  their  faith.  From  that  date 
to  this,  every  year  there  has  reached  me  from  an  Irish  convent 
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a  box  of  Irish  Shamrock.  The  original  sender  ha.s  gone  to  her 
rest,  but  the  kind  act  is  continued— and  every  year  it  is  Tri- 
folium  minus  that  arrives." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  White  Trefoil  was  used  not 
only  in  Connaught  and  in  England,  but  in  the  East  of  Ireland 
too.  How  else  indeed  could  the  wearing  of  the  whit'e  tre- 
foil have  got  into  England?  Mr.  Britten  cites  Anglo- 
Irish  writers  of  the  18th  century.  Thus  Caleb  Thre- 
keld,  a  competent  botanist,  in  his  Synopsis  Stir- 
pium  Hiberniae,  Dublin,  1727,  writes  of  the  White  Clover: 
"This  plant  is  worn  by  the  people  in  their  hats  upon  the 
17th  day  of  March  yearly."  And  several  other  authorities 
might  be  quoted.  Mr.  Britten  says:  "Whatever  claim  other 
plants  may  have  had  in  the  past  with  the  people  who  have  most 
right  to  decide,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  holds  the  field 
at  the  present  day.  This  is  the  small,  yellow  Trefoil  known  to 
botanists  as  Trifolium  minus.  Some  years  ago,  when  engaged 
with  the  late  Robert  Holland  in  compiling  a  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Plant  Names,  I  obtained  specimens  from  several  Irish  coun- 
ties, and  examined  the  Shamrocks  sold  in  Covent  Garden  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  every  case  the  plant  was  identical.  This  is 
the  plant  invariably  used  by  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  manufac- 
turers of  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  Christmas  cards  on  which  sprays 
of  the  real  Shamrock  are  mounted;  it  is  also  the  plant  grown 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  English  enquirers  for  the  real  Shamrock.  A  writer 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette  says  that  'the  Countess  of  Limerick, 
who  has  for  years  furnished  the  annual  supply  of  Shamrock  for 
the  Irish  Guards  (presented  to  them  by  the  Queen)  is  probably 
the  largest  amateur  cultivator  of  the  Clover  emblem  (this  is  the 
Trifolium  minus)  in  Ireland.'  The  stalls  in  Covent  Garden 
label  their  Shamrock  as  from  Ireland,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
it  is  grown  there  for  importation"  (into  England). 

"My  essay  in  The  Dictionary  of  English  plants,"  says  Mr. 
Britten,  "was  fortunate  in  that  it  attracted  Mr.  Colgan  to  the 
subject.  In  his  first  paper  on  the  subject  in  The  Irish  Natural- 
ist for  1893,  he  gives  me  'the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
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discern  and  boldly  advocate  the  strong  claims  of  the  Trifolium 
minus.'  The  knowledge  came  to  me  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
curious  way."  And  then  he  tells  the  anecdote  of  his  club  of 
Irish  boys.  Bicheno,  mentioned  above,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  put  forward  the  claim  for  the  Wood-sorrel  or  Oxalk 
Acetosella.  In  different  English  counties  it  is  called  by  a  variety 
of  names— sheep-sorrel,  bread-and-cheese,  ladies'  cakes,  cuckoo- 
spice,  hallelujah.  This  is  a  delicate,  night-folding  plant  whose 
snowy  flowers  are  at  times  dashed  over  with  a  small  show  of 
bluish.  No  doubt  the  "emerald  green"  of  which  Moore  speaks 
might  be  more  fittingly  applied  to  the  leaves  of  this  plant  than 
to  any  trefoil.  But  every  other  argument  that  Bicheno  uses  is 
fallacious  and  mere  assumption. 

Mr.  Britten  says:  "It  is  a  popular  Irish  belief  that  the 
Shamrock  does  not  flower.  This  is  intelligible  enough ;  no  trefoil 
blossoms  as  early  as  March,  when  the  Shamrock  is  most  in  re- 
quest. I  remember  once  in  Ireland  asking  a  man  whether  the 
plant  which  I  showed  him  was  Shamrock,  and  he  at  once  dis- 
qualified it  on  the  ground  of  its  having  flowers.  Mr.  Colgan 
records  a  similar  experience  in  the  Aran  Islands  when  he  in- 
quired for  the  Shamrock:  'Several  of  the  islanders,  searching 
for  the  plant  in  my  presence,  passed  over  the  Trifolium  repens 
(Running  Trefoil)  as  too  coarse;  and  though  apparently  inclined 
to  fix  on  Trifolium  minus,  seemed  so  staggered  by  the  appearance 
of  its  flowers  that  they  gave  up  the  search  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  too  late  for  the  Shamrock," 

"The  Trifolium  miyiiis,"  says  Mr.  Britten,  "Is  a  plant  com- 
monly distributed  throughout  Britain  as  well  as  Ireland,  and  in 
Europe  generally.  In  saying  that  the  plant  is  widely  distri- 
buted I  know  that  I  am  running  counter  to  a  treasured  Irish 
belief— namely  that  the  plant  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  will 
not  grow  out  of  that  country,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  pre- 
serving its  life  is  to  bring  some  of  its  own  soil  with  it,  and  that 
even  then,  when  that  soil  is  exhausted,  the  plant  will  die." 
The  Shamrock  used  at  one  time  to  be  eaten  as  a  salad.  Henry 
Mundy  (1680),  an  advocate  of  vegetarian  diet,  says:  "The  Irish 
that  nourish  themselves  with  their  Shamrock,  which  is  the  purple 
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clover,  are  swift  of  foot  and  of  nimble  strength."  (Sir  James 
Ware,  in  De  Hibernia,  1654,  mentions  the  meadow  trefoil, 
{Trifolium  pratense)  or  Purple  Clover,  as  a  Shamrock). 

Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  a  ' '  Chorographical  Description  of  West- 
meath,"  published  in  1682,  says:  "Butter,  cheese,  curds,  and 
Shamrocks  are  the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  for  all  this  season." 

The  custom,  now  obsolete,  of  "wetting  the  Shamrock"  is  said 
to  be  first  mentioned  in  1630  in  a  poem  of  John  Taylor,  the  so- 
called  "Water-poet" — a  poem  entitled  "Sir  Gregory  Nonsence, " 
from  which  we  might  infer  that  the  phrase  originally  was  a  li- 
teral one- 
While  all  the  Hibernian  Kernes  in  multitudes 
Did  feast  with  Shamroges  steeved  (steeped?)  in  Usquebagh. 

For  the  plant  was  eaten  for  a  salad  as  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Britten  gives  us  a  personal  anecdote  about  the  custom 
of  wetting  the  metaphorical  Shamrock.  "Cardinal  Manning 
granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  those  who  abstained 
from  drink  on  St.  Patrick's  Eve  and  on  his  feast  and  on  the 
day  after  the  feast.  A  Protestant  neighbor  said  to  me  as  we 
walked  to  the  station  together,  'I  always  have  had  a  great 
admiration  for  Cardinal  Manning,  but  I  can't  understand  this 
business  about  St.  Patrick 's  Day. '  *  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 
'Well,  what  is  the  good  of  people  abstaining  for  three  days  if 
they  may  indulge  for  forty  days  after  ? '  " 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  humor  of  this  was  uncon- 
scious (misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  "Indulgence")  or 
whether  it  was  an  intentional  pun. 

The  custom  of  wetting  the  Shamrock  metaphorically  has 
grown  obsolete  in  proportion  as  the  Irish  Catholics  with  widening 
opportunities  have  become  more  conscious  of  their  great  Pro- 
vidential mission.  But  the  wearing  of  the  Shamrock  shoAvs  no 
signs  of  growing  obsolete.  The  passion  of  nationalism  which  in 
so  many  other  countries  has  caused  schisms  and  heresies,  has 
never  yet  in  Ireland,  thank  God,  set  itself  in  opposition  to  Ca- 
tholic unity  in  the  truth.  And  now  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  it 
can  do  us  no  harm  to  repeat  once  more  "The  Irish  Peasant  to 
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His  Mistress,"  who  is  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church,  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick: 

"Through  grief  and  through  danger  thy  smile  hath  cheered  my 

way, 
Till  hope  seemed  to  bud  from  each  thorn  that  round  me  lay ; 
The  darker  our  fortunes,  the  brighter  our  pure  love  burned, 
Till  shame  into  glory,  till  fear  into  zeal  was  turned; 
Yes,  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt  free 
And  blessed  even  the  sorrows  that  made  me  more  dear  to  thee. 
Thy  rival  was  honored,  but  thou  wert  wronged  and  scorned : 
Thy  crown  was  of  briai^'si,  while  gold  her  brows  adorned; 
She  wooed  me  to  temiples,  wihile  thou  layst  hid  dm  eaves ; 
Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine  alas!  were  slaves. 
Yet  cold  in  the  earth  at  thy  feet  I  would  rather  be 
Than  wed  what  I  loved  not  or  turn  one  thought  from  thee. 
They  slander  thee  sorely  who  say  thy  vows  are  frail; 
Hadst  thou  been  a  false  one,  thy  cheek  had  looked  less  pale ; 
They  say,  too,  so  long  hast  thou  worn  those  lingering  chains 
That  deep  in  thy  heart  they  have  printed  their  servile  stains; 
Oh !  foul  is  the  slander ;  no  chain  could  that  soul  subdue ; 
Where  shineth  thy  spirit,  there  shineth  liberty,  too."* 

*  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  LK>Td  is,  there  is  liberty. 
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ST.  PATRICK 

By  Rev.  P.  J.  Kibby. 


THE  date  and  place  of  St.  Patrick's  birth  are  like  the 
many  historical  and  scientific  problems  which  afford  con- 
stant matter  of  investigation  and  research.  We  have 
zest  for  them  because  they  baffle  human  wit  and  human  wit 
will  never  submit  to  be  baffled  and  defeated  all  the 
time.  It  sticks  valiantly  and  perseveringly  to  its  puny 
delving  until  at  last  some  precious  fragment  of  the  buried 
past  is  rescued  from  beneath  the*  grimy  strata  of  time.  The 
hidden  and  mysterious  are  alluring  and  we  pursue  them  un- 
flaggingly  in  the  hope  of  filling  the  mental  void  of  vacuum  or 
whatever  it  is  that  oauses  our  insatiable  restlessness.  No 
soioner,  however,  have  we  discovered  the  secret  of  mystery  in 
any  object  than  it  loses  its  prime  attraction  and  interest. 
We  speedily  register  the  conquest  of  it  and  with  accelerated 
haste  pursue  the  feverish  quest  elsewhere.  This  reminds  one 
of  the  poet's  words: 

"Oh!  thus  I  said,  in  every  stage 
By  toys  our  fancy  is  beguiled. 
We  gather  shells  from  youth  to  age 
And  then  we  leave  them  like  a  child." 

Let  us  hope  we  do  not  gather  empty  shells  all  the  time. 
Whether  we  do  or  not  human  life  must  go  out  leaving  my- 
riads of  mysteries  and  secrets  unsolved.  It  would  not  be  hu- 
man life  otherwise. 

The  Heavenly  Father  has  ordained  for  us  in  time,  a  suc- 
cession of  acts  ealled  human  life.  One  of  its  most  beneficial 
and  bright  interests  is  an  ardent  search  after  legitimate  know- 
ledge.   He  blesses  this  for  the  revelation  it  makes  of  Himself, 
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the  happiness  it  brings  and  the  evils  it  averts.  In  our  school 
days  we  heard  that  "the  proper  study  of  m'ankind  is  man." 
If  the  writer  meant  is  God  through  man,  we  agree.  Grod  is 
secret  except  in  so  far  as  He  reveals  Himself  to  us.  Study- 
ing the  life  of  any  outstanding  fellow-creature  and  noting  its 
effects  will  reveal  much  of  God  and  of  His  designs.  There  will 
always  remain,  however,  sufficient  of  the  mysterious  to  sus- 
tain our  investigations.  "Were  we  to  be  more  wise  than  it 
behoveth  us  to  be  wise,  our  own  lives  would  be  almost  pur- 
poseless land  certainly  lacking  of  interest. 

St.  Patrick,  while  yet  but  a  heedless  boy  heard  the  warning 
creakings  that  heralded  the  collapse  of  Roman  Imperial  su- 
premacy in  the  "West  and  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  his 
passing  daj^  m'arked  the  final  doom  of  the  mighty  Empire  of 
which  he  was  a  citizen.  The  Iron  Idol  —  the  Roman  Em- 
pire— rivetted  with  blood-stained  spearheads — stood  in  com- 
fortable equipoise  for  centuries.  Pride  and  Luxury  and  As- 
cendancy-sicorn,  were  its  feet  of  eTay.  Amid  the  shocks  and 
quakes  of  encircling  wiar  these  ugjy  supports  crumbled  and 
brought  the  huge  superstructure  of  the  haughty  Caesars  to 
an  irretrievable  crash.  Let  us  trace  briefly  some  of  the  ma- 
terial causes  of  the  overthrow. 

In  the  year  360  A.D.,  according  to  Ammianus,  the  Scots  and 
Picts  were  devastating  the  Imperial  frontiers  in  Britain,  the 
provinces  of  the  West  were  in  terror  owing  to  accumulated 
defeats,  the  Emperor — Julian  the  Apostate — then  wintering  at 
Paris,  feared  to  send  aid  to  Britain  lest  by  reducing  the  troops 
in  Gaul,  the  Alammani  might  conquer  it. 

In  365  Ammianus  records  that  ''the  Picts,  Scots,  Saxons 
and  Atecotti  harassed  the  Brittons  with  continual  afflictions, ' ' 

In  368  he  records  that  "the  Picts  and  also  the  Atecotti  and 
the  Scots  roving  here  and  there  did  many  devastations."  In 
404  A.D.  the  Monarch  of  Ireland,  Nial,  returning  from  a 
raid  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  was  slain  aboard  ship.  His 
nephew  and  successor,  Nath  I.,  or  Dathi,  met  his  death  in 


*  The  Scots  were  Ascemdancy  Gaels-  of  Irela'nd.     The  Atecotti  were 
Pre-Gaeiic  people  of  Ireland,  now   subject  to  the  Scots. — P.J.K. 
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Gaul  in  429;  whither  he  had  led  an  overseas  expedition. 
The  Irish  policy  was  to  strike  the  enemy  afar,  to  secure  the 
homeland.  In  430  Aetius,  ''the  last  of  the  Romans,"  was 
making  his  last  stand  in  Gaul  against  the  Visigoths,  who  held  all 
the  southern  parts  of  Gaul  from  Italy  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Europe  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Fifth  Century  (A.D.).  The  Picts,  Scots  and 
North-Western  Germans  made  prey  of  Britain  after  the  Roman 
legions  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it.  The  Franks,  Alans, 
Visigoths,  Burgundians,  Suevi  and  Vandals  possessed  Gaul 
and  Spain :  The  Goths  sacked  Rtome.  The  Vandals  soon  after 
sacked  Rome.  "The  Scourge  of  God,"  Attila,  marched  his 
overwhelming  armies  through  Europe  and  boasted  that  grass 
did  not  grow  again,  where  once  his  horse's  hoofs  had  trodden. 

Every  city  of  the  on^ce  magnificent  Province  of  Roman 
Africa  was  being  stormed  by  the  Vandals.  The  great  St. 
Augustine  died  in  his  Episcopal  residence  at  Hippo  while  the 
Vandals  were  thundering  at  its  gates. 

As  these  terrible  events  progressed  and  rocked  the  ancient 
civilization  of  Rome  to  its  foundations,  the  Spirit  of  Peace  and 
Love  and  Mercy  inspired  Patrick  to  prepare  for  his  Apostolate 
among  the  Scottish  enemy;  the  "hostes"  of  his  crities.  The 
success  of  his  labours  must  await  recapulation ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  reservoirs  of  God's  Grace  stored  up  in  Ireland 
through  his  ministry,  soon  burst  their  bounds  and  began  to 
overflow  into  Europe  as  pulsing  currents  of  life  that  invigor- 
ated the  old  and  the  new  peoples  of  God.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  after  he  had  brought  the  Irish  Nation  within 
the  "Fold  of  Christ,"  no  military  expedition  went  out  from 
Ireland  to  raid  foreign  territory. 

Regarding  the  date  and  place  of  St.  Patrick's  birth  there 
is  a  possibility  in  favour  of  such  a  date  and  such  a  place,  but 
of  what  avail  is  a  possibility  when  the  most  masculine  proba- 
bility can  but  feebly  survive  the  growing  clamor  for  certainty. 
The  following  quotations  with  their  paragraph  numbers  are 
taken  from  the  book  which  is  called  "The  Confession  of  St. 
Patrick,"  written  in  Latin  by  himself.     To  establish  his  age 
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and  birth-place  his  ''Confession"  must  be  closely  studied.  It 
is  considered  obscure  many  ways,  but  is  a  marvellous  produc- 
tion considering  the  circumstances  of  his  era  and  life. 

1.  "My  father  was  Calpoirnus — the  son  of  Potitus — who  be- 
longed to  the  village  of  Bannavem  Ta;berniae.  He  had  a  farm- 
stead near  at  hand  where  I  was  taken  captive.  'I  was  at  that 
time  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  was  carried  into  Ire- 
land into  captivity  with  so  many  thousands  of  others." 

6.  "I  wish  my  brethren  and  kinsfolk  to  know." 

17.  "Well  dost  thou  fast — ^thou  who  are  soon  to  go  to  thy 
native  country — >and  so  I  fled  soon  after  and  left  the  man 
with  whom  I  had  been  for  six  years." 

18.  "And  immediately  we  set  sail." 

19.  "And  after  three  days  we  came  to  land  and  we  jour- 
neyed for  twenty-eight  days  through  desert." 

21.  "And  again  after  many  years  I  was  taken  captive— 
thou  shalt  be  with  them  for  two  months.    And  so  it  fell  out." 

23.  "And  once  more,  after  a  few  years,  I  was  in  Britain 
with  my  parents — 'and  there  truly  I  beheld  a  vision  of  the 
night  a  man  called  Victorius  coming  as  it  were  from  Ireland, 
with  letters  innumerable.  And  he  gave  me  one  of  them,  and 
I  read  the  beginning  of  the  letter  which  contained  the  voice 
of  the  Irish,  and  while  I  was  reading  aloud  the  beginning  of 
the  letter  I  thought  that  at  that  very  moment  I  heard  the 
voice  of  those  who  lived  beside  the  wood  of  Foclut,  which  is 
near  the  Western  Sea." 

26.  "And  when  I  was  tempted  by  some  of  my  seniors" — 
the  Lord  benignely  spared  the  stranger  and  sojourner  for  His 
Name's  sake." 

27.  "For  after  thirty  years  they  set  upon  me,  and  that  in 
regard  to  a  word  which  I  had  confessed  before  I  was  a  dea- 
con.— I  revealed  to  my  dearest  friend" — i.e.,  the  word. 

28.  "I  did  not  go  to  Ireland  of  my  own  accord  until  I  was 
nearly  exhausted. ' ' 

32.  "And  I  learned  from  some  of  the  brethren  before  that 
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falling  out  at  wihich  I  was  not  present,  nor  was  I  in  Britain 
then,  nor  will  the  story  originate  with  me,  that  he  even  pressed 
hard  in  my  l>ehalf  in  my  absence.  He  even  said  to  me  with 
his  own  lips,  '*Lo!  thou  art  to  be  raised  to  the  grade  of 
Bishop,"  of  which  T  was  not  worthy. 

But  how  did  it  happen  that  he  publicly  dishonoured  me 
before  every  one  good  and  bad,  in  resipect  of  a  dignity  which 
he  had  previously  of  his  own  accord  and  joyfully  granted  me." 
(Conceded  me  worthy  of). 

34.  **So  that  I  though  ignorant  and  in  the  last  days  should 
begin  to  set  about  this  work." 

37.  ''And  I  displeased  them,  and  also,  against  my  will,  some 
of  my  seniors,  but  under  the  guidance  of  God — ^so  that  I  came 
to  the  heathen  Irish  to  preach  the  Gospel." 

41.  "Whence,  then,  they  who  never  had  the  knowledge  of 
God,  but  only  worshipped  idols  and  abominations  even  until 
now,  how  there  has  been  made  there  of  late  a  people  of  the 
Lord.  The  sons  of  the  Scots  and  the  daughters  of  the  chief- 
tains are  seen  to  become  monks  and  virgins  of  Christ. 

43.  "Wherefore,  then,  even  if  I  wished  to  leave  them  and 
proceed  to  Britain  and  most  willingly  was  I  prepared  to  do 
so  as  to  my  native  land  and  parents,  and  not  that  alone, 
but  to  proceed  as  far  as  Gaul  to  visit  the  brethren,  and  to  see 
the  face  of  the  saints  of  my  Lord*— God  knoweth  that  I  de- 
sired it  greatly.  But  I  am  bound  in  the  Spirit  who  protests 
to  me — ^and  I  am  afraid  of  losing  the  labour  which  I  have 
begun. ' ' 

46.  "Hence  I  ought  to  give  God  thanks  without  ceasing, 
who  often  condoned  my  folly  and  negligence,  and  that  not  in 
one  place  alone — ^and  the  Lord  shewed  me  mercy  thousands 
and  thousands  of  times — I  knew  not  my  state,  what  was  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  do  in  return  for  these  gifts,  because  many 
were  objecting  to  this  mission.  Nay,  behind  my  back  they  were 
speaking  with  one  another  and  saying,  'Why  does  this  man  put 
himself  into  danger  amongst  (hostes)  hostile  people  who  know 
not  God.'  " 
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48.  You  know,  and  God  also,  the  way  in  which  I  have 
lived  amongst  you  from  my  youth." 

Now  let  us  take  these  paragraphs  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  history  and  tradition  -see  if  we  cannot  come  to  an  accept- 
able conclusion  on  the  problems  of  the  Saint's  birthplace  and 
natal  year.  Take  the  matter  of  age  first.  From  1.  and  17,  we 
learn  that  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  on  escape  from  cap- 
tivity. Soonj  after  this  he  became  a  monastic.  This  is  clear 
from  his  reference  in  48,,  especially  the  words  "I  have  lived 
amongst  you  from  my  youth, ' '  The  people  to  whom  his  Apolo- 
gia was  primarily  addressed  were  his  religious  brethren  who 
knew  him  for  over  thirty  years,  a®  paragraphs  26.  and  27. 
prove.  Paragraphs  6.  and  26.,  32.  and  43.  confirm  this.  Para- 
graph 41.  is  most  illuminating  on  the  point  of  his  monastipism. 

As  a  clarifying  digression  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all 
European  monastics  of  those  days  were  not  circumscribed  to 
a  particular  location  as  now  prevails.  For  many  of  them  the 
recoignized  territorial  bounds  of  the  Church — at  that  time  es- 
sentially within  the  ambit  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  was  the  mon- 
astery wherein  they  glorified  God  by  pious  peregrinations.  St, 
Patrick  refers  to  this  ecclesiastical  cusitom  in  paragraph  26,, 
where  he  styles  himself  "The  stranger  and  sojourner  for  His 
name's  sake,"  Also  in  46.,  saying,  "and  that  not  in  one  place 
alone."  Paragraph  13.  removes  all  doubt  that  he  was  a  mon- 
astic. It  reads  thus:  "Wherefore,  then,  be  astonished,  ye 
that  fear  God  both  small  and  great,  and  ye  lordly  rhetoricians, 
hear  and  scrutinize.  Who  was  it  that  called  me  up,  fool,  though 
I  am,  from  the  midst  of  those  that  seem  to  be  wise  and  skilled 
in  the  Law  and  mighty  in  word  and  in  all  things?"  The 
lordly  individuals  seemingly  so  wise  and  skilled  in  the  Law 
and  mighty  in  word,  must  certainly  have  been  professional 
scholars.  That  they  were  monastics  is  evident  from  the  re- 
ferences to  Religious  Community  affiliation  indicated  in  the 
various  paragraphs  already  quoted.  In  those  days  the  pur- 
suit of  literary  attainments  in  Western  Europe  was  confined 
principally  to  ecclesiastics,  including  followers  of  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  monasticism — (such  as  it  was).    European  man- 
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kind  extern  to  this  class,  was  too  engrossed  in  martial  enter- 
prises and  in  the  common  efforts  to^  sustain  life,  to  find  oppor- 
tunity for  peaceful  intellectual  efforts.  The  Western  Roman 
Empire  was  an  armed  camp  on  the  defence  against  surround- 
ing peoples,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  moving  armory  of  at- 
tack. Under  such  belligerent  conditions  the  development  of 
higher  intellectual  life  found  favour  and  safe  environment  only 
among  the  custodians  of  Peace — the  Churchmen.  Even  were 
the  sanguinary  diversions  of  war  to  allow  the  general  popula- 
tion intervals  of  repose  wherein  they  might  attempt  a  more 
cultural  advance,  they  could  not  readily  find  the  means  to  do 
so.  A  chasm  of  long  centuries  separated  them  from  the  future 
printing-press.  Schools  were  few  and  far  asunder.  Books 
had  to  be  laboriously  handcopied.  These  were  rare  inestim- 
able treasures,  beyond  the  shadow  of  dreams  as  far  as  pos- 
session by  the  common  populace  was  concerned.  The  monastics 
were  the  chief  promoters  of  learning  at  ithat  time.  One  can- 
not expect  a  former  Pilgrim  to  have  been  on  such  a  footing 
of  intimacy  with  the  scattered  non-monastic  clerics  as  to  ad- 
dress them  subsequently  as  ''some  of  the  brethren,"  "some 
of  my  seniors."  Dioceses  as  we  know  them  were  then  but 
loosely  forming  in  Europe.  The  non-monastic  clerics  of  St. 
Patrick's  time,  considering  the  demands  which  a  prevalenl; 
condition  of  popular  disturbance  should  make  upon  their 
time  and  efforts  could  not  indeed  incur  the  stingiag  reproach 
of  being  called  "lordly  rhetoricians." 

During  the  "many  years"  of  paragraph  21.  and  the  "few 
years"  of  paragraph  23.,  he  was  a  monastic.  He  must  have 
adopted  that  state  of  life  after  twenty-two  years  of  age.  It 
may  be  objected  that  he  belonged  to  the  religious  pilgrim 
class  before  being  taken  captive  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Such  a  supposition  is  routed  by  the  fact  that  in  paragraphs 
1.  and  2.  of  his  Confession,  St.  Patrick  exposes  the  deplorable 
decadence  of  religion  around  Bannavem  Taberniae,  his  own 
want  of  religious  discerniment  and  his  lack  of  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil.  The  environment  of  the 
same  place   was  not  conducive  to  Religious  vocations  then. 
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Were  he  an  Ecclesiastical  Pilgrim  at  that  time  we  should  ex- 
pedt  him  tO'  "be  better  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  God  than 
even  his  humility  could  deny.  Moreover,  the  Ecclesiastical 
peregrini  were  subjected  to  a  religious  training  before  assum- 
ing the  obligations  of  that  stern  profession,  so  sanctifying,  yet 
so  perilous.  That  he  had  not  received  such  training  is  evi- 
dent from  paragraph  12  of  his  "Confession."  It  reads  thus, 
''Whence  I  at  firsit  a  rustic  and  .an  exile  and  unlearned,  as  is 
plain,  who  know  not  how  to  make  provision  for  the  future, 
but  this  I  know  most  certainly,  that  truly  before  I  was  af- 
flicted I  was  as  a  stone  lying  in  deep  mire  and  He  that  is  power- 
ful came  and  in  His  mercy  lifted  me,  and  indeed  raised  me  up 
again  and  placed  me  in  the  top  of  the  wall. ' ' 
The  findings  that  concern  age  up  to  this  are : 

He  was  sixteen  at  the  time  of  his  first  captivity. 

He  wias  twenty-two   on  return  to   his  native  land,   after 

the  three  days'  sail. 

We  have  now  to  account  for  the  "many  years"  of  para- 
graph 21  and  the  few  years  of  23,  An  acceptable  author  named 
Probus  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrick  over  a  thousand  years  ago. 
In  that  work  he  states  thait  after  proceeding  from  the  desert 
or  waste  mentioned  in  paragraph  19,  "the  Blessed  Patrick  ar- 
rived in  Tours  and  joined  Martin  the  Bishop  with  whom  he 
remained  for  four  years,  receiving  the  tonsure  and  admission 
into  the  clerical  state."  If  we  conclude  that  Paltrick  was  ele- 
vated to  deaconship  at  the  end  of  this  stay  in  Tours,  we  should 
find  him  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  thirty  years  after, 
according  to  paragraph  32.  This  will  be  cl-earer  subsequent- 
ly. As  a  man  under  sixty  cannot  be  said  to  be  "nearly  ex- 
hausted (par.  28)  "and  in  the  last  days"  (par.  34),  especially 
a  serene-souled  Saint  inured  to  labour  and  the  elements, — we 
must  retard  his  elevation  to  deaconship  to  a  latter  period  of 
his  life.  We  find  him  in  his  tWenty-seventh  year  on  leaving 
Tours,  but  four  years  do  not  make  "many"  and  the  "many" 
have  to  be  completed.  Let  us  see  if  his  own  mentality  regarding 
time-measurements  cannot  be  deduced  from  his  "Confession" 
and  help  us  to  reduce  this  "many  "into  an  approximately  definite 
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numeral.  *  The  only  definite  numerals  concerning  years  used 
by  St.  Patrick  in  his  ''Confession"  are:  16,  6,  30.  With  re- 
gard to  other  measurements  of  time  he  mentions  "daily," 
' ' two  nights, "  ' ' a  f e w  days, "  ' ' three  days, "  "the  sixth  day, ' ' 
"the  tenth  day,"  "the  fourteenth  day,"  "twenty-eight  days," 
"the  sixtieth  day."  He  speaks  of  "twelve  dangers,"  "fifteen 
persons,"  "one  hundred  times,"  "two  hundred  miles"  and 
the  indefinite  "thousand  and  thousands  of  times."  From 
this  mathematical  manifestation  of  mentality  we  may  safely  fix 
the  "many  years"  of  paragraph  21  at  nine  years. 

After  leaving  Tours  he  evidently  betook  himself  to  pil- 
grim life  again,  helping  in  Church  matters  such  as  catechising, 
etc.,  as  was  common  with  pilgrim-monastics  of  those  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  "many  years"  he  was  home  among  his  parents. 
This  is  clear  from  paragraph  23.  This  brings  his  age  to  thirty- 
one. 

Paragraph  22  contains  material  showing  us  that  his  second 
captivity  of  two  months  was  effected  near  or  in  the  desert 
spoken  of  in  paragraph  19  and  that  it  was  a  distinct  episode 
in  the  same  place.  In  paragraph  19  he  states  that  after  his 
prayerful  intervention  in  the  desert  the  herd  of  swine  appeared 
and  were  slain  by  his  companions.  He  adds,  "from  that  day 
they  had  food  in  abundance."  In  paragraph  22  he  states, 
"And  lo !  He  provided  for  us  on  the  way,  food  and  fire  and 
dry  resting  place  daily,  until  on  the  tenth  day,  we  came  to 
where  people  were."  As  I  mentioned  above,  on  that  night, 
on  which  we  came  to  where  people  were,  we  really  had  no 
food. ' '  This  meansi  that  on  the  tenth  night  he  and  a  few  com- 
panions of  escape  being  without  victuals  were  supplied  with 
them  in  a  hut  or  cottage.  Herds  of  swine  do  not  appear  before 
peoples'  eyes  at  night,  to  be  slain;  except  under  dipsomania) 
conditions  which  are  not  in  question  in  the  "  Conf ession "  of 

*  In  the  Latin  Text  we  fiaid  the  words  "post  annos  multos"  at  tihe 
beginning  of  paragraph  21,  and  tlho  words  "post  plurimos  annos"  at 
the  einid  of  paragraph  23;  the  transaator  of  tihe  copy  used  for  this  arbi- 
de,  attributes  the  same  meaning  to  both  by  writing  them  as  "many 
years."     It  is  evidently  an  unintentional  error. 
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St.  Patrick.     The  reader  is  now  invited  to  examine  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  23  very  closely: 

23.  "And  once  more,  after  a  few  years,  I  was  in  Britain  (in 
Britanniis)  with  my  parents,  who  received  me  as  a  son,  and 
earnestly  besought  me  that  now,  at  least,  after  such  tribula- 
tion as  I  had  suffered,  I  should  not  leave  them  any  more,  and 
there  truly  I  beheld  a  vision  of  the  night  a  man  called  Vic- 
torious coming  as  it  were  from  Ireland  with  letters  innumer- 
able. And  he  gave  me  one  of  them,  and  I  read  the  beginning 
of  the  letter,  which  contained  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  IRISH, 
and  while  'I  was  reading  aloud  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  me- 
thought  that  at  that  very  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of  those 
who  lived  beside  the  wood  of  Foclut  which  is  near  the  Western 
Sea.  And  as  with  one  voice  they  thus  exclaimed:  "We  be- 
seech thee,  O  holy  youth,  that  thou  come  hither  and  still 
walk  amongst  us."  And  I  was  greatly  affected  at  heart  and 
could  read  no  more.  And  so  I  awoke.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that 
after  (very)  many  years  (plurimos  annos)  the  Lord  granted 
to  them  according  to  their  solicitation. 

We  know  from  this  that  immediately  before  his  second 
captivity  he  had  been  to  see  his  parents. 

Note  the  following  references  in  his  ' '  Confession ' ' : 

* '  My  father, "  "  as  a  father  his  son, "  "  my  brethren  and  kins- 
folk." 
"With  fear  and  reverence  and  without  murmur  I  should 
faithfully  serve  the  nation  to  whom  the  love  of  Christ 
transferred  and  presented  me." 
"A  legacy  to  my  brethren  and  sons  whom  I  baptised." 
"I  was  greatly  affected  at  heart." 
"My  dearest  friend." 

"While  at  that  time  I  did  not  even  think  about  myself." 
"Nor  shall  I  be  troublesome  to  the  reader." 
"Me  though  put  a  poor,  unlettered  orphan." 
"Whence  to  me — so  as  to  lose  fatherland  and  parents." 
' '  That  I  should  cede  my  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  others. ' ' 
' '  In  Britanniis — ^as  to  my  native  land  and  parents. ' ' 
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"To  visit  the  brethren." 

' '  I  have  kept  faith  with  them  and  will  keep  it. ' ' 

It  is  easily  seen  from  these  references  that  he  was  a  man 
of  deep  affection,  very  unselfish,  very  solicitous  of  honor  and 
deeply  imbued  with  filial  piety. 

The  Saint  in  paragraph  23  for  the  first  time  and  last  lifts 
aside  the  veil  so  long  concealing  from  us  tbe  sacred  interior 
of  his  home  life.  The  reader  may  gaze  upon  the  emotional 
scene,  observe  the  welcome  parental  embrace,  the  ever  bright- 
ening smiles,  their  gradual  fading  away  as  within  a  few  days, 
the  Saint  reveals  his  intention  of  parting  with  them  forever. 
We  may  hear  the  tearful  pleadings  of  the  gentle  mother,  the 
serious  remonstrances  of  the  courteous  Father  and  note  the 
vacillations  of  the  anxious  son;  yes!  the  affectionate,  tender- 
hearted Saint  wavers.  For  their  sakes,  for  his  own  safety 
"now  at  least,"  he  should  leave  them  no  more !  A  letter  from 
Heaven  and  miraculous  Voices  crying  in  unison  from  Ireland 
are  necessary  to  restore  his  determination.  He  was  "greatly 
affected  at  heart,"  but  God's  grace  confirmed  him  in  his  re- 
solution to  "Preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  among  the 
hostile  Scots.  This  home  scene  is  deeply  pathetic,  consolingly 
human,  and  very  edifying,  but,  cold  figures  demand  attention 
just  now.  In  unemotional  calculation  the  summary  of  the 
scene  is  that  "Now  at  least"  since  he  has  attained  to  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ  he  should  peacefully  pursue  his  ministry 
around  the  circle  of  the  parental  home.  During  his  visit  a 
few  years  previously  there  was  no  sadness  in  the  parting. 
Had  such  occurred,  we  should  expect  his  affectionate  senti- 
ments to  record  it.  At  that  time  all  rejoiced  that  he  was  soon 
to  return  and  stand  officially  at  God's  altar  to  offer  up  the 
Perpetual  Sacrifiee.  The  calculation  now  is  that  he  was  ele- 
vated to  Deaconship  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Let  us  now  review  paragraph  27  wherein  the  Saint  says, 
"For  after  thirty  years  they  set  upon  me  and  that  in  regard 
to  a  word  which  I  had  confessed  before  I  was  a  Deacon." 
He  also  says  that  "Through  anxiety  and  sadness  of  mind  I 
revealed  to  my  dearest  friend"'— the  revelation  was  of  a  venial 
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fault  now  odiously  magnified  when  viewed  from  Blood-Stained 
Calvary. 

This  indicates  that  he  sought  advice  for  the  calming  of  his 
conscience  immediately  before  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
Deaconship.  If  we  place  many  years  between  the  revelation 
of  the  fault  and  his  elevation  to  Deaconship,  we  will  either 
send  the  Saint  into  Ireland  too  young  to  be  ''nearly  exhaust- 
ed," and  in  the  "last  days,"  as  he  states,  or  unreasonably 
send  him  there  beyond  the  Scriptural  three  score  and  ten,  to 
begin  arduous  Apostolic  work  demanding  normal  activity  at 
least,  in  one  up  in  years.  The  opposition  to  his  approaching 
Episcopal  Ck)nsecration  began,  therefore,  thirty  years  after 
Deaconship.  Under  the  most  conservative  calculation  he  must 
have  been  33  years  old  when  made  Deacon.  Thirty  years  af- 
ter this  would  make  him  63  years  old.  His  Consecration  would 
consequently  have  taken  place  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  (64th). 
We  may  be  certain  he  did  not  lose  time  in  setting  out  for  Ire- 
land after  that.  Making  due  allowance  for  delays,  however, 
he  may  be  recorded  as  in  his  sixty-fifth  (65th)  year  on  reaching 
Ireland  as  Bishop. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  set  down  some  very  important  dates. 
An  ancient  chronicle  of  the  eighth  century  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry:         I 

"Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  the  ninth  year  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  in  the  first  year  of  Sixtus,  forty-second  bishop  of 
the  Roman  Church." 

The  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.  began  in  432.  His  predecessor, 
Celestine  I.,  died  in  432. 

Authorities  agree  that  St.  Patrick  went  to  Ireland  in  432 
or  in  the  beginning  of  433  at  latest.  Finding  him  65  years!  old 
at  that  time,  we  fix  368  A.D.  as  the  year  of  his  birth. 

For  about  sixty  years  after  St.  Patrick's  birth  the  raiding 
activities  of  the  Irish  against  the  'Romans  in  Britain  and  Gaul 
were  continual  and  at  times  very  intense. 

The    next    important    year    to    ascertain    is    the    year    of 
St.  Patrick's  death. 

A  destroying  plague  swept  Ireland  in  the  year  of  664. 
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This  event  is  thus  recorded  by  a  chronicler  of  the  seventh 
century,  "From  the  death  of  Patrick  203  years"  (two  hundred 
and  three  years).  This  gives  us  461  as  the  year  of  St.  Patrick's 
death. 

St.  Patrick  was  engaged  29  years  (twenty-nine)  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  people.  He  was  in  his  94th  year 
(ninety-fourth)  when  he  died,  on  March  17th,  461.  The  Acts 
of  St.  Patrick  were  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Father  Hogan  in  his 
"Documenta  Vitae  S.  Patricii."  They  are  accurately  tabulated. 
After  the  year  461  (Four  Hundred  and  Sixty-One)  the  table  is 
a  blank.  This  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  Irish  Chronicle  in 
giving  461  as  the  authentic  date  of  St.  Patrick's  death. 

Noting  some  of  the  chief  events  concerning  St.  Patrick,  we 

^^^'-  A.D. 

Birth    368 

First  captivity 384 

Freedom    390 

Two  months'  captivity   399 

Deaconship   401 

Priesthood    403 

Episcopal  Consecration  432 

Assumes  Conversion  of  Ireland 432 

Death 461 

One  writer  of  St.  Patrick's  life  states  that  the  saint  was 
born  in  387.  Died  in  493 ;  that  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  St. 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  a  few  years  after  placing  himself  under 
the  direction  of  St.  Germanus ;  that  he  went  to:  Ireland  in  433. 
We  do  not  find  St.  Germanus  at  Auxerre  before  418, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  ordained  St.  Patrick.  The 
same  writer  states  in  his  article  that  St.  Patrick  stayed 
18  years  at  Auxerre.  Accordinig  to  this  St.  Patrick  would  be 
31  years  of  age  on  coming  to  Auxerre,  and  he  would  be  46 
years  old  when  in  433  he  began  to  assume  his  Apostolic  work 
in  Ireland.  Let  us  now  refer  to  the  saint's  words:  "For 
after  thirty  years  they  set  upon  me."  If  these  objections 
against  the  episcopate  of  the  saint  arose  when  he  was  30  years 
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old,  we  find  the  (Objection  aimed  against  him  as  a  one  year  old 
baby.  If  the  objections  were  raised  against  him  in  his  46th 
year  when  going  into  Ireland — as  said  writer  so  gives  him — 
they  must  have  referred  to  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  was  a 
captive  in  Ireland.  At  46  he  would  be  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
not  "nearly  exhausted"  and  "in  the  last  days,"  as  he  depicts 
himself  going  into  Ireland;  and  as  stated  already.  Let  us 
scan  the  following  paragraphs  of  his  Confession: 

Paragraph  26.  "And  when  I  was  strongly  tempted  by  some 

of  my  seniors,  who  came  and  urged  my  sins  against  my 

laborious    episcopate, — indeed   on    that    day    I   was 

strongly  incited  that  I  might  fall  here  and  in  eternity," 

etc. 

Paragraph  29.  "And  therefore  on  that  day  on  which  I  was 
rejected  by  the  persons  mentioned  above,  on  that  night 
I  saw  a  vision  of  the  night,"  etc. 

Paragraph  30.  "Therefore  I  give  thanks  to  Him  Who  hath 
strengthened  me  in  all  things  so  as  not  to  hinder  me 
from  the  journey  on  which  I  had  determined,  and  from 
my  work  also,"  etc. 
Paragraph  37.  "And  many  gifts  were  offered  to  me  with 
weeping  and  tears.  And  I  displeased  them  and  also 
against  my  will  some  of  my  sen'ioi"s,  but  under  the  guid- 
ance of  God  I  did  in  no  wise  consent  or  yield  to  them. 
It  was  not  my  grace,  but  Grod,  Who  prevaileth  in  me, 
and  He  resisted  them  all,  so  that  I  came  to  the  heathen 
Irish  to  preach  the  Gospel,"  etc. 

The  opposition  began  then  before  St.  Patrick  went  as 
Bishop  to  Ireland.  No  doubt  the  same  opposition  continued 
there,  carried  on  by  the  original  am'bitionists. 

Moreover,  if  he  were  born  in  387,  went  to  Auxerre  in  418, 
and  stayed  there  18  years,  he  would  be  there  at  49  years  of  age, 
in  the  year  436,  and  not  in  Ireland,  as  given. 

The  "Confession  of  St.  Patrick"  should  find  a  place  in 
every  Catholic  home  and  library.  It  is  replete  with  Heavenly 
Wisdom.     Among  many  instructive  details  it  shows  a  saint 
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on  his  mettle.  The  conversion  of  the  Irish  Nation  through  the 
Apostolate  of  this  great-hearted,  large-visioned  old  saint  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of  God 'a  power. 
It  brought  the  Church  from  a  position  of  defence  to  one  of 
rapid  expansion  and  conquest.  The  fidelity  of  St,  Patrick's 
spiritual  children,  to  the  See  of  Peter,  exhibits  miraculous 
religious  tenacity ;  makes  a  noble  tribute  to  their  character,  and 
is  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  the  Church.  St.  Patrick  well 
taught  his  converts  their  duty  to  the  Holy  See,  ' '  Ut  Christian! 
ita  et  Romani  sitis" — as  you  are  Christians  be  ye  also  follow- 
ers of  Rome,  was  one  of  his  precepts  to  them. 

Note:  The  above  anticlie  is  mainly  based  on  a  study  of  "The  Con- 
fession of  St.  Patrick,  iBlshop,"  by  Rev.  Father  Padraig  O'Duinnin,  M.A., 
Dublin,  Ireland.  There  ane  seven  Manuscripts  of  the  "Confession." 
The  most  amcient  lisi  in  "The  Book  of  Armagh,"  written  about  the 
end  of  the  Sixth  Century.  This  earlies(t  copy  is  named  A.  Rev.  Father 
O'Duinnin  consulted  the  sevein  Manusoripts,  but  particularly  A.  He 
gives  the  "Oonife&siion  of  St.  Patrick,  Bishiop,"  in  the  original  Latin 
with  a  Gaelic  anid  Englisih  translation.  The  book  lis  published  by  Gill 
&  Son,  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  contains  84  pages. — ^P.JjK. 

The  writer  of  tlhis  contributioin  to  "The  Lilies"  wiill  be  grateful 
for  information  towards  iproouring  ancient  m'aps  of  Gaul,  France, 
Scotland,  Britain ;  or  for  informing  Views  on  Patrician  Literature. 
Address  Orillia,  Ont. 

(To  be  continued). 
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From  "Singing  Fires  of  Erin ." 
By  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox. 

There's  a  ripple  and  shower  of  song-drops  shaken, 
A  brown  wing  whirs  through  the  white-thorn  spray- 

0  soul  of  mine  from,  your  dreams  awaken! 
Sweet,  green  Erin  is  far  away. 

Here  is  no  highway  of  singing  thrushes — 
Onward  with  thunderous  roar  and  din, 

The  great  life-stream  of  the  city  rushes, 
Avid  to  draw  me  in. 

Yet,  over  it  all,  the  wild,  faint  laughter 

Of  grasses  astir  beneath  the  moon. 
Cries,  ''Come!  Come!    Come!"  and  I  follow  after 

The  whispering,  elfin  tune. 

And  my  feet  are  winged  with  a  blind  desire 
For  brackened  hills  where  the  starbeams  rest, 

And  dead  as  the  ash  of  a  last  year's  fire 
Is  the  spirit  within  my  breast. 

Is  it  not"  time  to  eease  your  dreaming, 

Lost  and  wandering  heart  o'  me  say? 
0  fairy  eyes  through  the  thickets  gleaming, 

You  've  stolen  my  soul  away ! 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE 
NATURE  OF  SIN 

Rev.  K.  J.  MoRae. 

AS  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  shadow  of  the  awful  drama  of 
the  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Divine    Saviour    Jesus 
Chrisft,  by  the  time  that  this  number  of  the  Lilies  comes 
into  the  bands  of  its  readers,  some  considerations!  on  sin,  its 
cause,  will  surely  be  appropriate. 

The  Nature  of  Sin  Hard  to  Bealize. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  Sin  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  in  its  tendency  destructive  of  God,  and  as  far 
a®  in  it  lies  it  would  destroy  God  if  it  were  possible  to  des- 
troy Him  (See  Lilies  for  March,  1922,  page  78).  Still  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  its  true  nature  for  "There  are  many  ob- 
stacles to  our  understanding  of  it,  and  some  of  its  phenomena 
mislead  us  as  to  its  real  nature.  1.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  it, 
overwhelmed  by  it,  and  like  men  lost  in  a  dense  forest,  we 
cannot  perceive  its  magnitude  or  its  bearings.  2.  We  know  it 
only  in  the  transitory  act,  and  not  in  the  permanent  state  set  up 
by  it,  nor  in  its  remoter  consequences.  3.  We  are  conscious  of 
it,  as  a  rule,  not  in  its  essence  as  an  attack  on  God's  beinig, 
but  as  the  desire  for  some  sensible  advantage  without  any 
reference  to  God.  4.  It  generally  presents  itself  to  us  in  some 
plausible  form,  as  an  amiable  weakness,  a  natural  and  excus- 
able appetite,  or  even  as  an  act  of  virtue. ' '  We  must  gain  know- 
ledge of  it  ''Not  from  earthly  wisdom  or  current  opinions, 
nor  from  degrading  experience,  but  from  revelation  and 
faith"  (Bellord's  Meditation  on  Christian  Dogma,  Vol.  II., 
page  50). 

Sin's  B'earing  Upon  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ. 

The  best  means  for  realizing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terrible 
nature  of  sin  is  an  earnest  stuidy  of  its  bearing  upon  the  Pas- 
sion and  Death  of  Christ.    It  is,  of  course,  true  that  He  did 
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not  have  to  suffer  and  die  on  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  for, 
being  a  Divine  person,  all  His  actions  were  of  infinite  value, 
and  hence  the  offer  of  the  least  action,  on  Hisi  part,  or  at  most, 
that  of  the  first  drops  of  His  Precious  Blood  shed  in  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient.  But  He, 
realizing  to  the  full  the  terrible  nature  of  sin,  offered  the 
greatest  siacrifiee,  shed  His  Precious  Blood  to  the  very  last 
drop,  gave  up  His  very  life  in  atonement  for  sin. 

Now  let  us  try  to  realize  what  this  means.  When  Christ 
entered  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  offer  Himself  as  the  vic- 
tim of  atonement  for  sin,  and  saw  the  horrible  brood  of  all 
the  sins,  from  the  very  first  committed  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  the  very  last  which  will  be  committed  upon  earth,  the  sight 
was  so  appalling  that  He  prayed  to  His  Father  in  Heaven  three 
times,  * '  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from 
Me.  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt"  (Matt., 
xxvi.,  39-44).  Then,  when  that  horrible  brood  rushed  upon 
Him,  and  completely  enveloped  Him,  not  only  the  usual  cold 
sweat  oozed  from  every  pore  of  His  sacred  body,  but  the  ter- 
rible anguish  forced  the  very  blood  to  follow  and  to  flow  to 
the  ground. 

But  this  was  only,  as  if  ,it  were,  the  first  instalment  of 
sin's  torturing  vengeance  upon  its  victim.  There  followed 
in  quick  succession  the  horrible  betraying  kiss  of  Judas;  the 
cowardly  flight  of  the  other  Apostles;  the  equally  cowardly 
denial  of  Peter ;  the  horrible  indignities  of  the  rabble  and  the 
blasphemies  of  the  priests,  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  the  terrible 
scourging  by  pagan  soldiers;  the  carrying  of  His  own  cross 
up  the  stony  hill  of  Calvary,  on  shoulders  bleeding  and  sore 
from  the  scourging;  the  meeting  with  His  Blessed  Mother,  a 
sore  affliction  for  both  under  such  circumstances;  the  terrible 
painful  nailing  to  the  cross;  and  finally  the  three  long  hours 
of  most  excruciating  agony  on  the  cross.  This  is  only  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  atonement  for  sin, 
narrated  more  in  detail  in  the  Gospels  (which  should  be  read 
during  the  Passion  time),  but  it  is  surely  enough  to  make  us 
realize  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  terrible  nature  of  sin. 
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3ut  it  may  not  be  as  easy  for  us  to  realize,  or  to  always 
remember  that  our  sins  liad  anything  to  do  with  that  awful 
drama ;  yet  they  had  as  real  a  part  in  it  as  if  we  were  present 
and  cried  out  with  the  Jews,  "Away  with  Him,  give  us  Bara- 
bas,  crucify  Him,"  for  sin  is  a  turning  away  from  G-od  and 
a  turning  towards  the  creature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  giving 
up  of  God.  for  the  creature  which  is,  therefore,  well  represented 
by  Barabas,  a  notorious  robber  and  murderer.  Now  we  ought 
to  know  that  to  lose  the  fruit  of  a  sacrifice  is  harder  to  bear 
than  the  sacrifice  itself.  Hence  when  we  cause  the  loss  of 
our  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  others,  by  our  sins,  especially 
after  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
Crosis,  we  act  in  a  worse  manner  even  than  the  Jews  who  cru- 
cified Him.  Their  implacable  hatred  of  God  impels  the  de- 
mons to  cause  the  loss  of  souls,  and  we,  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  of  our  sins  imitate  these  horrible  creatures.  How  ter- 
rible then  must  be  the  nature  of  sin  that  causes  us  to  act  thus ! 

Sin's  Effect  Upon  Ourselves, 

Let  us  now  consider  the  terrible  nature  of  sin  in  its  effect 
upon  the  sinner.  But  in  order  to  realize  this  all  the  better 
we  must  remember  that  ''Sin  must  by  no  means  be  eonsidered 
as  the  momentary  act  of  doing  a  forbidden  thing,  any  more 
than  a  chronic  disease  consists  entirely  in  the  one  moment  of 
exposure  to  cold  or  malaria.  The  act  which  starts  the  evil 
ceases  at  once,  the  dangerous  conditions  may  be  reversed,  but 
the  morbid  state  which  has  been  set  up  lasts  until  it  has  been 
effectively  dealt  with;  it  may  operate  for  years  and  at  last 
cause  death.  Sin  is  not  only  an  act,  it  is  principally  the  re- 
sulting state.  That  state  is  the  loss  of  God  indwelling  in  the 
soul,  the  loss  of  His  grace  and  the  supernatural  life.  The  state 
of  the  privation  of  life  (supernatural)  does  not  cease  as  soon 
as  the  act  of  sin  is  over;  it  remains  until  it  is  reversed  by 
repentance  and  tlie  action  of  God,  and  if  not  so  reversed,  it  is 
of  its  own  nature  permanent,  and  even  eternal.  It  is  as  in  the 
physical  sphere:  immersion  in  water  destroys  life,  but  the 
ceasing  of  the  immersion  does  not  again  restore  life;  the  ef- 
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feet  cannot  be  reversed  except  by  a  power  which  neither  the 
dead  body  nor  any  living  man  possesses.  In  general  this  fatal 
state  is  produced  by  a  deliberate  act  contrary  to  God's  law 
and  our  perf eetion.  .  .  How  easily  and  quickly  you  can  exercise 
the  power  of  destruction !  How  helpless  you  are  in  reversing 
th-e  fatal  act!  There  is  always  a  great  danger  that  it  may 
never  be  reversed"  (Bellord,  pages  50-51).  Hence  St.  Paul 
warns  us,  "It  is  impossible  (that  is  without  the  divine  aid, 
which  such  sinners  do  not  deserve)  for  those  who  are  fallen 
away,  to  be  renewed  again  to  penance,  crucifying  again  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  God,  and  making  Him  a  mockery" 
(Hebrews  vi.,  3-6).  The  context  would  indicate  that  St.  Paul 
is  here  speaking,  at  least  chiefly,  of  apostates,  but,  inasmuch  as 
sin  is  a  turning  away  from  God  to  the  creature,  all  sin  is,  in 
that  sense,  an  apostasy.  How  terribly  fatal  then  is  the  nature 
of  sin,  even  to  the  sinner ! 


HIS   LORDSHIP,    RIGHT    REVEREND   THOMAS    O  DOXNELL,  D.I). 
r.ISHOP   OF    VICTORIA,  V,  ('. 
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Right  Rev.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  D.D. 

One  of  the  most  solemn  and  imposing  eeremomes  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Toronto  was  that  of  the  Episcopal  Consecration  of 
Monsignor  Thomas  O'Donnell  in  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  on 
February  14th. 

Long  before  10  0  'clook  a.m.,  the  hour  set  f oa*  the  ceremony, 
every  available  seat  iaa  the  vast  edifice  was  taken.  The  crowd 
continuing  to  gather,  gave  scarce  room  in  the  aisles  for  the 
stately  procession  of  clergy  to  conduct  the  Bishop-eleet  to 
the  High  Altar. 

The  Oonsecrator,  His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  Pietro 
di  Maria,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada,  with  his  Co-Oonse- 
orators,  Archbishop  McNeil  of  Tbronto  and  Archbishop  Sinnot 
of  Winnipeg,  celebrated  Pontifical  High  Mass,  the  Plain  Chant 
Music  for  which  was  suing  by  the  chiodr  of  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Father  Ronan. 

In  the  ispacious  and  brilliantly  illuminated  sanctuary  there 
were  five  archbishops,  nine  bishoips,  nineteen  monlsignori  and 
three  hundred  priests,  each  vested  according  to  the  part  taken 
by  him  in  the  ceremlonial,- — the  whole  assemblage  presenting  a 
picture  of  indescribable  magnificence. 

His  Lordship,  Right  Reverend  M.  J.  O'Brien,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Petei^borough,  taking  for  his  text,  ''The  Truth  of  the  Lord 
remaineth  forever"  (Ps.  116,  2),  preached  an  eloquent  and 
masterful  sermon  in  the  course  of  which  he  explained  the  cere- 
monial of  consecration. 

The  'Right  Reverend  Thomas  O'Donnell  wiais  born  dn  the 
County  of  Kerry,  Ireland.  When  but  a  young  ehild  he  came 
with  his  God-fearing  and  pious  parents  to  Toronto,  receiving 
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bis  primary  and  secondary  education  in  the  Catholic  schools 
of  this  city.  After  gradiiating  from  the  Sepiarate  schools,  he 
attended  St.  Michael's  College  and  later  entered  the  Grand 
Seminary,  Montreal.  Having  completed  his  dourse  of  Theology 
there,  he  was  ordained  December  23rd,  1899,  for  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Toronto.  In  1909  be  was  appointed  Parish  PrieSit  of 
St.  Ann's;  and  President  of  the  Catholic  Chiurcb  Extension 
of  Oanada  in  1916.  In  June,  1923,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI., 
]n  recognition  of  the  splendid  work  accomjplished  by  Church 
Extension  under  his  able  leadership,  graciously  conferred  upon 
him  the  Monsignorial  honours.  Seven  months  later  Our 
Holy  Father  promoted  him  to  the  Episcopate,  saying,  as  it 
were,  "My  son,  go  up  'higher.  Go  forth  as  my  apostle  to  sl:e; 
herd  my  flocks  in  the  West." 
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THE  FIRST  ROMAN  WATERING 
PLACE 

By  Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Bubke,  P.A. 

^jtJI'HEN  I  wrote  something  about  the  excavations  of  Pon-. 
11 J  peii  last  year,  I  had  no  idea  that,  in  the  category  of 
"buried  cities,"  there  was  one.,  at  the  very  doors  of 
Rome,  which,  perhaps,  in  it&  interesting  uncovered  ruins,  goes 
back  as  far  as  any ;  and,  what  is  more,  gives  us  the  true  Roman 
concept  of  community  life  in  those  primitive  times — some- 
thing altogether  illuminating  and  strikingly  informative  of 
the  progress  of  human  ideas.  I  allude  to  the  discoveries  of 
Ancient  Ostia. 

People  coming  to  Italy  who  know  something  about  archaeo- 
logy, are  never  satisfied  until  they  have  set  foot  in  the  dead 
Vesuvian  city,  where  intelligent  and  persevering  scientists  are 
busy  reclaiming  from  their  covering  of  ashes,  after  more  than 
a  thousand  years  of  undisturbed  sleep,  the  evidences  of  a  civil- 
ization of  the  highest  order,  and  the  remains  of  an  unfortunate 
race,  completely  wiped  out,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye ;  when,  it 
would  appear,  all  other  curiosity  were  sated;  and,  except  for 
the  interesting  remains,  in  the  Roman  Forum,  now  being  slow- 
ly but  surely  reconstructed,  all  interest  in  this  branch  of  his- 
torical research  might  well  be  abandoned. 

Strange,  that  whilst  every  schoolboy  knows  something  of 
Gstia,  asi  the  sea-mouth  of  Father  Tiber,  long  the  Port  of 
Rome,  he  never  notices,  or  quickly  forgets,  if  he  does,  that 
here  you  had  an  ancient  city  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  strategic  centre  of  that  aggression  by 
sea,  which  brought  the  Roman  Empire  so  much  of  its  glory  and 
renown!  Here  were  gathered  from  all  the  quarters  of  the 
then  known  world,  representatives  of  every  nation,  race  and 
clime;  and  through  this  town,  every  distinguished  visitor  to 
Rome,  the  heart  of  the  Empire  and  the  world,  had  to  pass  on  his 
way  to  or  from  the  vast  stretches  of  sea  which  carried  him 
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hither.  The  streets  of  this  ancient  city  must  have  been  more 
varied  as  regards'  people  than  anything  to  be  seen  later  on  in  the 
thTiving  ports  of  Genoa,  Naples  or  Vendee ;  and  merchants  and 
traders,  from  all  over,  settled  down  here  to  ply  their  trades 
and  commerce. 

And  then,  the  history  of  Ostia  is  full  of  naval  and  military 
exploit.  From  here  Scipio  Africanus  sailed,  for  the  invasion 
of  Spain,  and  Claudius  for  that  of  Britain.  Here  the  whole  Ro- 
man fleet  of  over  two  hundred  vessels  lay  ''in  station,"  as  early 
as  217,  A.C.  The  Cicilian  corsairs  took  it  by  surprise  and 
sacked  it,  71,  A.C,  even  with  a  Ktoman  Consul  in  charge,  thus 
calling  forth  the  fine  scorn  and  vigorous  denunciation  of  the 
Greatesit  of  Romian  Tribunes,  in  that  scathing  passage  ir^om. 
"Pro  Lege  Minilia,"  which  every  eoUegian  so  well  remembers: 
"Numquid  ego  Ostiense  incommodum  atque  illam  labem  atque 
ignominiam  reipublicae  querar,  quum  prope  inspe'ctantibus 
vobis  classis  ea,  cui  consul  populi  Romani  praepositus  esset, 
a  praedonibus  capta  atque  opressa  es-t. ' ' 

I  remember  well,  Pro  Lege  Minilia,  in  boyhood's  days;  and 
the  dear,  old  professor  (a  genuine  Daddy  Dan),  who  always 
wanted  to  be  Ciceronian  in  his  speech,  indicating  to  us  the 
nice  sarcasm  of  this  particular  sentence.  But  all  that  passed 
in  one  ear  anid  out  of  the  other ;  and  I  admit,  I  went  to  Ostia 
with  some  desire  to  see  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  (no  longer 
there),  which  I  had  followed  from  its  source,  and  the  famous 
Saltbeds  (which  are  no  more) ;  and  without  any  particular 
desire  for  ruins.,  feeling  as  I  passed  on  to  Ostia  Mare,  to  take 
a  refreshing  sea-bath,  that  the  present  forbidding,  castellated 
burg,  with  its  scant  hundred  denizens,  were  ruin  enough  for 
anybody,  and  unworthy  any  special  delay.  Was  this  really 
the  Ostia  we  had  heard  so  much  about  ? — the  place  which  once 
centred  and  designed  so  many  of  the  great  gests  of  war? 

Ancient  Ostia,  which  derives  its  name  from  Ostium,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  Virgil  says  .^Eneas  landed,  and  which 
was  founded,  they  say,  by  Ancus  Martins  (Fourth  of  the  fa- 
bled Kings  of  Rome,  640-616,  AC),  endured  many  vicissi- 
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tudes,  lattributable  to  man,  time  and  nature.  It  was  pillaged 
and  rebuilt,  destroyed  again  and  again  renewed  by  the  hands 
of  men;  it  was  all  silted  up  by  a  strange  deviation  and  the 
violent  action  oi  the  Tiber,  and,  thus,  put  out  of  the  stream  of 
its  life,  commerce  and  importance;  all  of  which  had  to  rear- 
range themselves  in  the  new  Porto;  and  Time  soon  laid  his 
heavy,  corroding  hand  upon  it.  There  were  but  few  people 
there  in  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  centuries ;  and  in  the  8th,  it  was 
taken  and  held  by  the  Saracens,  who  in  their  turn  were  de- 
feated, a  century  later,  in  the  great  victory  which  Raphael  has 
immortalized  on  the  walls  of  his  Stanza,  in  the  Vatican.  Neg- 
lected and  overrun  by  the  silt  and  debris  of  the  river,  in  the 
succeeding  ages,  it  gradually  became  a  lost  city,  only  a  few 
prominent  towers  and  walls  remaining,  mounds  of  vegetation 
covering  the  once  busy  streets,  squares  and  amphitheatres,  over 
which  flocks  and  herds  ranged,  and  which  the  ploughshare 
scarred  occasionally,  in  the  production  of  corn  and  frument. 

We  think  it  impossible  that  a  great  centre  of  life,  so  near 
the  World's  Capital,  should  thus  be  obliterated  and  forgotten, 
in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time;  but  where  there  is 
no  life,  traffic  or  intercourse,  things  change  rapidly,  and  com- 
plete neglect  and  abandonment  triumph  easily,  at  last  over 
the  best  evidences  of  greatness  and  eivilization.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  farmers  turning  up  sections  of  worked  marble,  with 
the  plough,  a  century  or  so  ago,  and  discovering  beneath  them 
eaves  and  empty  ruins,  formed  by  marble  halls,  in  their  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind,  quickly  transformed  them  into  limekilns, 
in  whieh  to  burn,  ruthlessly,  rich  pillars,  wainscoting,  mosaics 
and  even  statues  (the  ornaments  of  the  villas  of  regal  Ostia), 
to  make  common  plaster  for  their  rude  and  unsightly  cabins. 
Ostia  was  really  forgotten;  as  completely  forgotten  as  Ponpeii, 
and  for  almost  as  many  years ! 

And  the  queer  part  of  it  all  is,  that  the  Romans  travelling 
over  the  dusty  Via  Ostiense,  to  the  seaside,  know  nothing  about 
these  pretentious  and  important  ruins,  and  care  even  less.  In 
Rome  to-day,  speaking  of  the  ancient  monuments  worthy  a  visit» 
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in  Italy,  there  is  no  prize  at  all  set  on  Ostia.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
dead  place,  the  living  part  of  it ;  and  the  dead  part,  as  out  of 
mind  completely.  I  asked  an  intelligent,  well-groomed  young 
Italian  who  sat  beside  me  in  the  bus,  where  the  famous  city 
stood  and  what  was  to  be  seen  there ;  and  the  answer  I  got  was 
an  indifferent  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  inevitable  "non 
loso!" 

Let  me  say,  hoAvever,  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  ob- 
server of  Roman  cultural  development,  or  of  civilization  and 
culture  in  the  Saturnan  Peninsula,  should  see  Ostia  before  he 
sees  anything  else ;  especially,  before  Pompeii,  It  is  just  as  old. 
It  was  a  much  greater  city.  And  the  real  Roman  characteris- 
tics, in  town  organization,  and  the  construction  of  houses, 
streets,  and  institutions  are  much  more  interesting.  In 
Pompeii  the  Grecian  or  Oriental  wa;s  largely  copied; 
in  Ostia,  you  find  Roman  genius  accommodating  itself  to  new 
and  peculiar  conditions  of  life,  under  the  influence  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  had  gone  before;  and  evolving  from  it  a 
more  beautiful,  ordered  and  healthy  way  of  living.  Even  the 
art  of  the  early  days,  before  the  light  of  Christianity  shone 
forth  to  chasten  and  elevate,  is  all-embracing  and  admirable,  as 
shown  in  those  remains. 

When  I  returned  to  the  "Scavi  di  Ostia"  the  other  day, 
with  an  intelligent  young  university  student,  enthusiastic  in 
hunting  historic  remains,  I  found  a  silent  city,  in  a  state  of 
excavation  surpassing  that  of  Pompeii,  although  the  removal 
of  the  accumulation  of  ages  here  must  have  been  much  more 
difficult,  as  it  consisted  of  humus  and  heavy  earth,  where  the 
other  is  nothing  but  clean,  fine  ashes.  Of  course  the  entire 
site  is  not  yet  half  bared,  acres  and  acres  of  it  still  being  un- 
der pasturage ;  but  we  have  the  main  street  cleared  down  to 
the  most  recent  pavement,  and  running  through  the  entire 
city — a  whole  mile  in  length — ^showing  its  large,  uneven,  cobble- 
stone paving,  numerous  side-streets,  similarly  constructed,  but 
with  smaller  fl;at  stones  or  bricks  on  edge;  squares,  fountains, 
courts,  amphitheatres,  columbaries,  etc. ;  then,  wonderful  baths, 
theatres,  temples,  gymnasia,  and  institutions  of  public  resort 
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or  corporate  purpose ;  official  edifices,  hotels,  palaces  and  habi- 
tations of  the  wealthy,  and  the  factories,  shops  and  work-rooms 
of  the  lower  classes — all  designed  very  much  as  we  have  them 
to-day,  the  vestibules,  halls  and  parlors  of  the  rich,  beautifully 
decorated  in  water  colors,  much  after  the  fashion  of  Pompeii, 
and  splendidly  paved  with  whit©  and  black  marble,  in  pat- 
terns and  figures;  the  humbler  quarters  of  the  workers,  much 
simpler,  often  squatty  and  unadorned.  The  shopsi,  bazaars, 
emporia,  warehouses,  markets,  factories,  docks  and  shipyards, 
are  not  so  very  much  unlike  our  own,  showing  clearly  that 
we  are  debtors  to  the  Romans  for  many  things. 

The  public  utilities  were  extensive  and  admirably  arrang- 
ed: and  Ostia  must  have  been  a  clean  city,  for  there  was  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  all  the  appliances  for  making  use  of  it. 
Besides  the  flowing  river,  canals  lined  the  sides  of  the  Decum- 
anus,  and  fountains  played  in  every  open  space.  There  were 
old-fashioned  wells,  with  buckets  and  chains,  even  in  the  great 
thoroughfares.  Some  of  them  have  been  restored  in  the  Decu- 
manus,  and  are  an  interesting  feature  for  visitors.  We  marvel 
especially  at  the  extent  of  the  docks,  and  the  remains  of  the 
great  freight-sheds,  which  at  once  recall  Liverpool  and  New 
York.     But  why  wonder  thus? 

Aristide  says  :  "If  you  wish  to  see  everything  in  the  world, 
you  either  have  to  go  all  round  it,  or  stop  off  at  Rome,  for  a 
time ! ' '  Every  possible  variety  of  merchandise  came  to  Ostia, 
which  was  the  Port  of  .'Rome  in  those  days.  Ships  carried  there 
the  staples  of  life,  grain,  oil  and  wine,  in  the  first  place,  and 
wool  and  silk  from  Spain;  glass,  woollens  and  carpets  from 
Alexandria;  fish  from  the  distant  Portus;  medicinal  herbs, 
from  Cicily  and  Africa;  spices  and  perfumes  from  Arabia; 
pearls  from  the  Red  Sea;  diamonds  from  India;  Asiatic  and 
African  marbles,  and  all  the  woods  of  the  distant  Atlantic. 
Just  take  a  glimpse  at  the  people  in  the  streets— in  that  splen- 
did, monument-lined  Decumanus,  and  the  Pentecostal  passage 
in  The  Acts,  can  scarce  do  justice  to  it !  "Parthians,  Medes  and 
Elamites  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Judea,  Cappadocia, 
Pontus  and  Asia ;  Phrygia,  Pamphilia,  Egypt  and  the  parts  of 
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Libia  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome;  Jews,  also,  and 
Proselytes,  Cretes  and  Aralbians;  we  have  heard  them  speak, 
in  our  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God. ' ' 

There  were  numerous  restaurants  and  drinking  places  in 
Ostia;  and  some  of  these  saloons  are  still  in  a  state  of  preser- 
vation. Indeed,  they  are  so  up-to-date  and  complete 
in  their  appointments,  with  white  marble  shelves,  coun- 
ter and  bar,  that  visitors  from  America  feel  desper- 
ately inclined,  under  this  searching  sun,  to  put  in  a 
peremptory  call  for  the  bowl  which  cheers  land  refreshes,  but 
does  not  inebriate,  forgetful  of  the  fa<;t  that  all  this  has'  been 
banished  here,  for  many  centuries  more  than  the  boasted  liber- 
ties of  their  own  Constitution!  Just  outside  the  Barracks  of 
the  Vigiles,  in  the  Via  della  Fontana,  there  was  a  particularly 
luxurious  and  inviting  one,  on  whose  white-and-black  marble 
pavement,  round  a  flowing  goblet,  the  Latin  inscription  or  in- 
vitation of  the  genial  keeper  is  read: 

"Fortunatus  bids  you  drink  of  this  cup,  as  long  as  you 
are  thirsty."  "What  a  thirsty  crowd  must  have  gathered 
round  there,  if  human  nature  were  anything  like  it  is 
to-day!  And  it  was,  only  more  so.  Near  the  Salt- 
stores  (now  Administration  Offices)  is  to  be  seen  the 
House  of  the  Jars,  where  thirty-five  immense  pottery 
vessels  (hundred-gallon  capacity)  are  sunk  to  the  rim  in  the 
ground,  in  parallel  rows,  many  of  them  showing  repairs,  with 
leaden,  cross-^shaped  rivets.  They  contained  oil  and  wine  in 
those  far-off  days. 

The  theatres  and  baths  were  pretentious  structures;  and 
huge,  too,  as  compared  with  those  institutions  now-a-days.  The 
palestre,  or  playgrounds  were  spacious  and  portocoed,  with 
great  rows  of  marble  columns,  and  a  temple  and  statues,  in 
the  open  space.  There  are  numerous  temples,  that  of  Vulcan 
being  the  principal;  and,  of  course,  shrines  and  niches,  for 
household  gods  everywhere.  The  temple  of  Vulcan  faces  the 
Forum  (itself  a  wonderful  ruin),  rising  in  an  oblong  square, 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  thick  wall.  Its  facade  is  most 
imposing,  approached  by  a  noble  flight  of  marble  stairs,  and 
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sustained  by  huge  pillars  of  Cararra  marble,  fluted  and  crowned 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  The  threshold  is  still  to  be  seen,  a 
superb  blo<3k  of  African  marble,  1  x  2  x  17  feet.  Towering 
above  everything  else,  the  red  brick  walls  of  this  great  ruin 
have,  for  many  years,  been  the  landmark  of  Ostia. 

As  there  were  all  sorts  of  people  in  Ostia,  many  rites  and 
religions  were  practised  there;  and  the  remains  of  their  tem- 
ples are  being  regularly  disclosed,  by  the  excavator's  pick. 
Ceres  had  a  generous  one,  and  on  account  ofi  the  vast  grain 
trade,  a  wide  cult;  and  so  had  Jove  and  Mercury  and  Venus. 
The  altar-stone  of  the  last  is  still  ''in  situ,"  with  its  "Veneri 
Sacratum,"  in  bold  letters.  And  there  is  a  queer  old  temple 
to  the  Oriental  Mithras,  entered  from  the  house  of  Apulius, 
which  was  used,  they  say,  for  some  occult  rite,  like  Masonry. 
Near  the  entrance  is  a  hole  in  the  pavement,  which  received 
the  blood  of  the  victim,  or  served  for  the  strange  ceremony, 
in  which,  Cumont  says,  the  candidate  was  bound  with  the  en- 
trails of  a  chicken,  and  cast  over  ditches  of  water,  till  the 
liberator  cut  his  bonds,  with  a  sword.  The  pavement,  the 
walls  of  the  podii,  or  side-benches,  and  the  back  wall  are  all 
covered  with  white  mosiacs,  in  black  borders;  and,  on  them, 
the  gods  which  give  name  to  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  faithfully  represiented.  There  were 
beautiful  statues  in  the  niches,  as  all  over  Ostia,  and  many  of 
them,  like  the  Mithras  Tauroctonus  (bull-slayer),  are  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum.  At  any  rate,  this  Persian  god  of  Light, 
was  the  latest  whose  cult  was  introdticed  into  Rome,  and  it 
spread  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  Christianity's  greatest 
antagonist. 

Many,  many  names  dear  to  literature  and  religion  are  con- 
nected with  Ostia.  That  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  Peter 
Damien,  was  one  of  its  Bishops,  land,  on  that  account,  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College,  since  the  See  long  carried  this  privilege. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  sailed  from  here  for  the  Crusades.  But 
the  remembrance  of  none  of  them  strikes  the  heart  with  senti- 
ments of  such  affection  and  piety,  as  the  relation  with  the 
Doctor  of  Grace,  St.  Augustine,  leaves  us,  in  his  Confessions, 
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concerning  the  death,  there,  of  his  sainted  mother,  St.  Monica. 
He  had  just  been  converted  and  baptized  in  Milan,  and  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Africa,  awaiting  a  ship,  when  she 
died.  To  be  sure  I  hunted  up  the  inn,  whose  window  has  given 
us  the  familiar  picture  of  Augustine  and  Monica  conversing  to- 
gether, when,  like  St.  John,  in  the  Apoiealypse,  they  were 
spiritually  wrapt  to  the  highest  Heaven  and  saw  things  only 
given  the  elect  to  see.  And  as  I  looked  out  of  that  window 
on  the  changed  scene — the  abandoned  river-bed,  the  brown 
meadows  with  the  line  of  willows,  attending  the  errant  stream, 
in  the  distance — the  unchangeable  words  of  the  Confessions 
came  unbidden  to  my  tongue : 

"And  when  the  day  was  near  when  she  was  to  depart  out 
of  this  life  .  .  .  and  she  and  I  were  standing  alone,  leaning 
on  the  window  that  looked  into  the  garden,  in  that  town  of 
Ostia-on-Tiber ;  where  retired  from  company  and  noise,  after 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  we  were  repairing  our  spirits 
for  the  voyage  by  sea ;  and  there  we  two,  alone,  discoursed 
together  very  sweetly;  and  forgetting  the  things  behind,  and 
stretching  out  to  those  that  are  before,  we  were  enquiring 
between  ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  Truth,  which  is  Thy- 
self, what  the  eternal  life  of  the  saints  shall  be  which  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man;  but  we  panted  with  the  mouth  of  the  hart  after  the 
heavenly  streams  of  Thy  fountain,  the  Fountain  of  Life,  which 
IB  in  Thee,  that  being  sprinkled  from  thence,  according  to  our 
present  capacity,  we  might  in  some  small  degree  conceive  so 
great  a  thing;  rising  ourselves  yet  higher,  wnth  a  more  ardent 
affection  for  the  life  to  come,  we  ascend  through  all  corporeal 
things,  and  through  that  heaven  itself,  whence  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  illumine  the  earth ;  and  we  went  still  higher,  thinking 
and  speaking  of  Thee  and  admiring  Thy  works;  and  we  en- 
tered into  our  own  minds,  and  passed  through  them,  by  mount- 
ing still  higher,  that  so  we  might  enter  the  Country  of  Never- 
jBailing  Plenty,  where  Thou  feedest  forever  Israel,  with  the 
food  of  Truth.  And  amidst  our  talk,  the  world  with  its  de- 
lights appeared  contemptible  to  us,  and  she  said  to  us:      'Son, 
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what  have  I  now  to  do  here?'  "  And  she  died  and  was  buried 
at  Ostia,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Aurea;  and  was  forgotten  many 
centuries  in  these  ruins,  until  removed  again  by  the  gentle 
hands  of  a  holy  Pope^  to  a  sanctuary,  under  the  same  title,  in 
his  Eternal  City. 

Gone  is  the  kingdom  founded  by  Romulus;  gone  Cicero's 
vaunted  Republic;  gone  the  Glorious  Empire,  which  begun, 
beautified  and  built  again,  the  Maritime  City  of  Ostia !  Gone 
from  here,  too,  the  fickle  Tiber  which  called  it  into  being! 
Gone  the  sounding  sea  which  freighted  all  things  to  its  doors ! 
No  longer  the  merry  jest  of  sailors,  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  resounds  in  the  streets.  There  is  no  clanging  of  cups ; 
no  mirth  or  song  or  laughter  in  the  wine-shops.  Fortunatus 
bids  us  quench  our  thirst  in  vain.  The  greatest  warriors,  legis- 
lators and  churchmen  who  habited  this  place,  are  long  since 
turned  to  ashes.  It  is  now  nothing  but  a,  ruin  and  a  memory- 
true  picture  of  the  transiency  of  all  things  human! 

It  is  not  remembered  to-day,  for  anything  Great 
Caesar  did,  in  its  prejudice,  or  Septimus  Severus,  in 
its  behalf;  nor  for  feats  of  prowess  on  the  azure 
wave,  or  in  the  rushing  river;  not  for  its  stores  of 
corn  from  the  islands,  or  its  spices  and  perfumes  from 
distant  Araby.  It  is  only  saved  from  oblivion  by  a  little 
incident  which  has  relation,  simply,  with  the  spiritual  and 
eternal,  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  forgotten,— by  the  touching 
record  of  a  wise  and  holy  Doctor,  who  here  lost  and  found  a 
sainted  mother.  It  is  known  for  the  visit  of  the  great  Augus- 
tine, Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  St.  Monica,  twice  his  mother,  Avho 
both  of  whom  learned  in  this  obliterated  city  how  the  Great  God 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  all  things,  speaks  directly  to  devout 
human  hearts;  and  possessing  them  forever,  it  mattered  noth- 
ing where  life's  fitful  fever  ended,  for,  then,  they  slept  well! 
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By  Mrs.  B.  E.  Hodgins. 

Sunset,  with  molten  jewels'  flung  far  to  meet 
The  tossing  waters  wide  of  Greorgian  Bay 

And  fragrant  pines  all  breathing  incense  sweet 
Now  blesis  the  dying  day. 

Th€  dreamy  night-winds  tell  how  red  men  trod 

These  wilds,  and  lived  their  lives  of  strife  and  pain, 

Their  spirits  groping  blindly  for  a  God. 
To  comfort  and  sustain. 

God  pitied  them — ^His   children — savage,   wild, 
Who  knew  Him  not ;  and  so  across  the  sea 

His  laborers  came — they  heard  His  call,  "My  child. 
Leave  all  and  follow  Me." 

This  shadowed  water  bore  them  on  its  breast 
In  frail  canoes,  still  guided  by  His  Hands ; 

Where  first,  on  yon  lone  shore,  their  footsteps  pressed 
A  slender  white  cross  stands. 

No  backward  glance, — but  when,  through  pine  trees  tall 
The  night  wind  sighed,  and  sk'ep  let  memory  roam, 

They  dreamed  of  boyhood  days  and  college  hall — 
And   France — loved  France — and   home. 

Oh  dark  Gethsemane,  and  scourge,  and  rod, 

And  blow,  and  jeer,  and  scoff  and  stavage  frown, 

They  suffered  all — in  His  loved  footsteps  trod — 
He  gave — the  Martyrs'  Crown. 

Nate:  In  a  literary  contest  comduoted  by  tlve  Toronto  Subdivision 
of  the  Catholic  Women's  League  of  Canada,  Jiuine,  1923,  the  above 
poem  by  Mrs.  Hodgins  was  awarded  the  prize,  $40.00. 
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PRAYER    FOR    VOCATION   TO 
THE    PRIESTHOOD 

Father  Edmund  Lester,  S.J.,  the  head  of  Campion  House, 
at  Osterley,  Middlesex,  England,  writes  thus  in  the  London 
Tablet:  "I  have  received  an  interesting  story  from  India. 
The  preacher  of  a  reitreiat  for  young  ladies  in  a  convent  was  a 
very  humorous  man.  When  the  retreat  was  over,  he  took  an 
hour's  relaxation  in  an  informal  little  conference  with  the 
community,  and  here  too  he  kept  them  alive  with  his  anec- 
dotes. Suddenly,  as  if  under  an  inspiration,  he  became  very 
grave;  he  intended  to  leave  them  something  deeper  than  en- 
tertaining istories.  'Shall  I  tell  you  a  serious  story?  Well, 
here  it  is.  It  happened  before  the  war,  and  it  is  about  a  bishop 
who  is  still  living,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name,  and  about 
somebody  who,  quite  unawares,  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  being 
a  bishop. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  he  did  not  feel  drawn  to  the  priest- 
liood,  although  divine  grace  did  call  him.  The  time  came  when 
he  had  to  settle  what  he  was  going  to  do,  so  he  had  hi®  fling 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was  a  very  nice 
place.  He  threw  himself  into  dissipation  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens when  a  youth  or  young  man  is  fighting  against  grace. 
He  was  having  a  glorious  time  in  a  certain  mansion  to  which 
he  had  been  invited.  There  was  merry-making,  dancing,  mu- 
sic, and  even  flirtation.  Feeling  tired  after  so  much  dancing, 
he  retired  ito  a  seat  alone  to  watch  the  party.  His  eyes  gazed 
vacantly,  taking  in  nothing  in  particular.  He  was  dreaming. 
Suddenly  a®  he  gazed  on  the  opposite  wall,  he  seemed  to  see 
a  scene  which  startled  him — a  convent,  and  in  one  of  the  cells 
a  Sister  in  prayer.  It  was  the  last  and  warning  call.  He  paid 
his  respects  to  the  host  and  was  seen  there  no  more.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  House  of  God  and  the  gay  world  had  fought  for 
him,  and  God  had  won. 

In  due  time  the  Levite  was  ordained  priest,  and  nobody 
wondered  when,  later  on,  a  holy  priest  was  ohosen  to  be  a 
bishop.     In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  had  to  visit  a  far 
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distant  town  in  his  diocese ;  and  wishing  to  say  Mass,  he  rang 
at  a  Convent  door.  The  nuns  were  delighted,  as  their  Chap- 
lain was  ill,  and  there  was  their  bishop  to  say  Mass  and  give 
them  Holy  Communion.  When  giving  Holy  Communion,  the 
'bisJiop  was  startled,  for  the  last  Sister  of  the  row  was  the  very 
one  he  had  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  ball-room  on  the  night  of 
his  conversion.  After  breakfast,  the  Mother  introduced  the 
Community  to  him,  and  he  spoke  a  few  kindly  words,  looking 
from  face  to  face  to  discover  hisi  Sister.  In  vain ;  she  was  not 
there.  'Is  not  some  one  absent?'  'No ;  we  are  all  here.'  'Are 
you  .sure?'  said  he.  'Yes,  one  was  absent,'  but  the  Mother 
explained  that  the  missing  Sister  was  at  work  and  wasi  of  no 
account.  She  was  a  poor  thing  they  had  taken  years  ago  from 
compassion,  and  so  it  didn't  matter.  But  the  Bishop  contrived 
to  see  her  before  he  left,  and  asked  her  work.  '  Oh,  'I  do  what 
I  can ;  I  am  very  uselesis;  the  Sisters  are  very  good  to  keep  me,' 
She  could  only  do  menial  work.  Getting  up  at  three  in  the 
morning,  she  helped  the  servants  to  light  the  fires  and  get 
breakfast  ready  for  the  Community.  She  swept  the  halls,  and 
peeled  the  potatoes,  and  scrubbed  the  floors.  'They  are  so 
kind  to  me, '  she  said  gratefully. 

'And  for  what  intention  do  you  offer  up  your  work?'  asked 
the  bishop,  who  meant  to  find  out  the  mystery  of  the  vision 
of  the  ball-room. 

'  I  offer  it  up  to  God  that  there  may  be  good  vocations,  good 
priests,  and  bishops, '  The  tears  came  into  the  bishop 's  eyes  and 
he  blessed  her.  The  vision  of  the  ball-room  was  explained.  She 
was  his  'Fairy  Godmother.'  She  years  ago  saved  his  vocation. 
The  Sister  of  'no  account'  had  done  more  than  all  the  others 
— t/hose  others  with  great  gifts  and  talents  to  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  the  convent  was  due. 

'This,'  said  the  preaeher,  Ms  my  serious  fitory,  and  it  is 
true,' 

There  was  a  hush  in  the  hall  when  he  left.  When  he  bid 
farewell  to  the  Reverend  Mother,  he  was  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  notice  anybody  in  particular,  or  otherwise  he  might  have 
heard  some  gentle  whisper,  bashfully  thanking  him  for  what 
he  .had  said.— The  Tablet,  Dee,  8,  1923, 
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I. 

"I  gaze  upon  Earth's  mountain-tops, 

0  vision  rare ! 
In  violet  veils  enwrapped,  while  on  their  sides 
Dark  pines  o'ershadow  singing  waterfalls, 
Below  a  mead  of  asphodels  abides 

In  golden  peace.    A  village  bell  recalls 
My  thought  to  God,  All  beauty  is  of  Him ! ' ' 
Cries  Sister  Clare. 

''Behold  the  sea!     His,  its  abysmal  deeps; 

His  voice  alone 
Summons  its  tinkling  billows  evermore; 

Their  holy  psalming  consecrates  the  strand. 
In  delicate  green  hollows  crested  o'er, 
A  white,  untiring,  evanescent  band, 
Yet  like  Himself,  eternal!      Such  a  Sea 
Doth  lave  His  Throne. 

Behold  the  blue,  the  pale  transcendent  blue 

Suffused  with  light! 
The  noonday  glare,  the  weeping  clouds  of  gray. 

The  blackness  set  with  stars,  th'  enchanted  dark, 
The  new  moon's  sickle  and  the  dawn  of  day. 

Of  life,  0  Lord,  Thou  art  th'  enkindling  spark! 
Therefore,  we  pray,  fire  our  dull  souls  with  Thee, 
Anoint  our  sight ! 

II. 

Kingship  0  'er  Earth  is  but  a  single  flash, ' ' 

Sighed  Sister  Clare, 
"From  out  the  cloud  of  mysteries  Divine. 

Behold  the  Virgin-birth  of  Thy  dear  Son, 
His  Calvary-Cross  of  blessing!     Through  that  sign 

We  dare  to  gaze  upon  the  Sinless  One 
And  face  the  whelming  Light  which  dwells  in  Him, 
The  Bliss  of  Prayer. 
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O  sinful  soul  of  mine,  how  canst  thou  feel, 

How  canst  thou  tell 
The  Coronation  glories  of  thy  King? 

0  Deathless!  One,  0  Torch  of  living  fire ! 
White  Blossom  of  the  grave  !^— To  Thee  we  cling. 
Bright  Force  of  Life  supreme,  upraise  us  higher, 
Emmanuel ! 
God  with  us? — Yes,  e'en  now,  amid  our  sins," 
Gooid  Sister  Clare 
Cried,  with  rapt  gaze,  "1  see  the  brooding  Dove, 
Sweet  Paraclete  of  Holy  Trinity, 

And  yearning  human  souls  brushed  from  above 
By  its  white  wings,  and  softly  lifted  high 
To  courts  of  heaven  in  Blessed  Sacrament. 
O  Vision  fair!" 

III. 

A  silence  fell,  The  little  Sister's  eyes 

Adoring  shone; 

Bent  evermore  upon  the  swinging  spark 

Of  crimson  light  that  kept  due  watch  and  M'ard 

Before  the  Holy  Place.     The  falling  dark 

Seemed  listening  as  she  whispered  to  her  Lord, 

Who  knows  His  own. 

"In  Thy  dear  home,  whereto  our  weary  feet 

Turn  pilgrim-wise, 

Thou  dost  lawait  us;  and  Thy  welcome  smile 

Sendeth  a  light  adown  its  golden  streets. 

Thy  blaze  of  Blessing  moveth  swift  the  while 

It  goes  forth  to  meet  us.    On  it  fleets, 

Eager  it  flies! 

Thy  love,  0  Lord — what  else  can  make  a  Heaven? — 

Glimpsed,  half-unknown. 

Dwells  in  each  burst  of  glorifying  light. 

Each  emerald  glimmer,  sent  us  here  below. 

—The  vision  tarries.    Touch  our  trembling  sight, 

Spirit  Divine,  froim  fiery  Lamps  aglow 

Before  the  Throne.  ^,      ,.       ■,^    c? 

Caroline  D.  Swan. 
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Dante's  Angels 

''Dante's  Angels,"  wrote  Macaulay,  "are  good  men  with 
wings." 

Such  a  remark  almost  awakes  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
critic  could  have  read  the  work  he  was  condemning,  so  untrue 
and  arbitrary  is  the  statement. 

Search  the  Commedia  from  end  to  end,  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  where  the  poet  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in  express- 
ing his  conception.  The  modern  reader  may  indeed  find  there- 
in somewhat  that  offends  his  taste — certain  of  Hell's  tortures, 
for  instance,  may  strike  him  as  revolting,  as  over  cruel.  Bat 
Dante  meant  it  to  be  thus.  He  described  Hell  as  he  saw  it 
in  his  own  unsparing  mind,  and  her€'  he  has  only  succeeded 
too  well. 

Some  may  complain  that  they  cannot  follow  the  poet  among 
the  golden  mazes  of  his  Paradise.  Here  again  the  fault  is 
Dante's  glory.  Shall  he  be  blamed  because  we  cannot  soar 
with  him  into  a  Heaven  so  transcendental,  so  truly  Godlike? 
Rather  let  us  regret  that  our  dim  eyes  cannot  see  with  the 
light  of  his  faith. 

Of  all  tlie  figures  that  crowd  Dante's  splendid  stage  not 
one  is  a  puppet.  His  men  and  women  are  human,  palpitating, 
vital  to  the  core.  His  fiends  are  indeed  fiendish,  they  are  not 
' '  spiteful,  ugly  executioners, ' '  whatever  Macaulay  may  say.  But 
his  angelis  are  per'haps  his  mosit  conspicuous  successes.  Ethereal, 
holy,  supernatural  indeed  are  they.  To  their  portrayer  may 
be  applied  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "He  maketh  his  angels 
spirits  and  his  minsters  a  flame  of  fire." 

There  is  but  a  single  angel  who  appears  in  Hell.  He  darted 
from  his  heavenly  sphere  to  the  gates  of  Dis  in  order  to  rescue 
Dante  and  Virgil  from  the  fairies.  Down  came  God's  mighty 
messenger,  borne  on  the  wind,  "with  the  thunder  of  a  fearful 
sound."  With  dry  feet  he  crossed  "the  ancient  foam"  of 
Styx,  and  millions  of  ruined  souls  fled  out  of  his  path.    With 
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one  spirit  hand  he  fanned  away  the  foul  air  from  before  his 
face,  for  he  was  used  to  the  ambrosial  breath  of  Heaven. 

Dante  watched  him  with  awe  as  he  rebuked  the  sentinel 
demons  of  the  infernal  city  for  their  insolence  against  the 
pilgrims. 

' '  Ahi ! "  he  says,  how  full  of  scorn  he  seemed !  ' '  Quanto  mi 
parea  pien  di  disdegno !"  Then  having  put  the  devils  to  flight, 
the  superb  being  turned  back  "along  the  filthy  way  and  spoke 
no  word  to  us,"  says  the  poet,  "but  seemed  like  one  whom 
other  thoughts  do  speed  and  spur."  He  was  hurrying  to  the 
bosom  of  God,  untouched  by  the  pain  and  unsmirched  by  the 
sin  of  Hell. 

The  angels  in  Purgatory  are  quite  different  to  this  emissary 
of  the  divine  wrath.  In  fact,  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
Dante's  angelsi  is  their  diversity,  their  characteriza- 
tion, if  such  a  term  is  permissible.  Dante  never  described 
a  man  as  a  man,  but  as  an  individual ;  the  several  angels  -w^ho.m 
he  meets  on  the  mystic  mountain  are  never  just  holy  creatures 
with  wings  and  a  halo,  it  is  always  the  angel,  the  particular 
spirit  whom  God  has  chosen  to  fulfil  some  particular  purpose, 
and  consequently  with  a  nature  suited  to  that  purpose.  Com- 
pare the  pilot  of  a  ship  of  souls  with  the  "celestial  falcons" 
that  guard  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  or  with  the  solemn  warder 
of  the  Gate  of  Penance,  and  «ee  how  each  is  fitted  for  his  place. 

As  Dante  and  Virgil  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Purga- 
tory, by  the  sea-shore,  they  suddenly  perceived  a  light  flashing 
in  marvellous  swiftness  over  the  water.  Dante  flung  an  in- 
quiring glance  at  his  guide,  and  then  looking  back  at  the  light, 
found  it  grown  much  larger  and  more  brilliant  in  that  second 
of  time.  Within  the  glory  there  dawned  a  whiteness,  like  a 
light  within  a  light.  In  an  instant  the  whiteness  resolved  itself 
into  broad  wings,  raised  and  pointing  upwards  over  a  glowing 
head.  "Bend,  bend  thy  knees,"  cried  Virgil,  "here  is  the  angel 
of  God,  fold  thy  hands !  See  how  he  disdains  all  human  use  and 
wont,  so  that  he  needs  nor  oar  nor  other  sails  than  his  own 
wings  between  such  distant  shores.    Behold  how  he  bears  them 
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straightly  turned  to  Heaven,  beating  the  air  with  his  eternal 
plumes. ' ' 

**Then,"  continues  Dante,  "as  ever  closer  to  us  the  divine 
bird  came,  ever  brighter  he  appeared,  so  that  mine  eyes  could 
not  endure  it.  Therefore  I  dropped  my  gaze.  And  he  came 
to  shore  in  a  little  vessel,  so  very  light  and  swift  that  it  sank 
not  at  all  in  the  waters.  At  the  stern  stood  the  heavenly  pilot 
visiWy  written  blessed  in  his  looks.  Within  sat  more  than  an 
hundred  spirits.  'In  exitu  Israel  de  Aegypto,'  sang  they  al- 
together with  one  voice.  .  .  Then  he  made  over  them  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  whereat  they  all  sprang  out  upon  the  beach, 
and  he  went  on  his  way  as  quickly  as  he  had  come." 

"From  henceforth  thou  shalt  see  such  ministers,"  .said  Vir- 
gil to  his  charge,  and  indeed  from  this  moment  until  his  tri- 
umphal ascent  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  Dante's  way  is  pa- 
trolled by  these  holy  warriors. 

Those  whom  he  next  met  delivered  him  from  a  peril.  Just 
outside  the  gate  of  Purgatory  lies  a  valley  full  of  flowers  and 
lush  grasses,  where  the  negligent  rulers  must  abide  a  certain 
time,  curbing  their  impatience,  until  God's  justice  shall  permit 
them  to  join  those  who  expiate  their  sins.  Into  the  valley 
each  eventide  there  creeps  a  snake.  The  very  thought  of  the 
reptile  turned  Dante  cold  with  fear,  so  that  he  drew  closer 
to  Virgil  for  comfort.  But  Christ  provides  for  the  safety  of 
His  people.  "I  saw,"  says  Dante,  "two  angels  come  forth 
from  on  high,  and  fly  down,  bearing  two  fiery  swords,  broken 
and  blunted  of  their  points.  Green  as  little  leaves  just  born, 
were  their  garments,  which  floated  behind  them,  blown  and 
winnbwed  by  green  wingsi.  .  .  I  could  quite  well  peirceive  the 
blonde  heads  of  them,  but  mine  eye  lost  itself  in  their  coun- 
tenance." They  came  "straight  from  Mary's  bosom,"  and 
stationed  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  When  the 
serpent  slid  quietly  through  the  grasses,  licking  its  shining 
scales,  they  instantly  put  it  to  flight.  "I  could  not  see,"  pur- 
sues the  poet,  "how  the  celestial  falcons  swooped',  though  I 
saw  both  one  and  the  other  move." 

Three  steps  lead  to  the  gate  of  Purgatory,  so  Dante  tells 
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us,  and  upon  the  topmost  step  eat  the  sternest  of  all  angels. 
"Such  was  his  countenance  that  none  might  endure  it."  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  naked  sword  that  shone  like  the  sun.  Dun- 
coloured  was  his  garment  "like  ashes  or  dry  earth."  Gravely 
he  accosted  the  wayfarers : 

"What  would  ye  here?  Take  heed  lest  ye  bring  harm  upon 
yourselves  by  entering!" 

But  when  Virgil  explained  that  they  travelled  under  God's 
aegis,  "the  courteous  warder"  bade  them  approach. 

The  poet  cast  himself  at  his  "holy  feet,"  imploring  him  to 
open  the  gate. 

Silently,  with  his  shining  sword,  the  angel  traced  seven 
signs  upon  Dante's  forehead,  symbolical  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  Then  he  drew  from  beneath  his  robe  two  keys,  and 
unlocked  the  gate,  which  rolled  back  upon  its  hinges  with  a 
mighty  roar,  first  thunder-like,  then  merging  into  a  sound  of 
organ  melody  and  choral  singing,  as  the  two  comrades  passed 
through. 

There  are  seven  circles  or  terraces  on  the  mountain,  each 
higher  than  the  last,  and  each  guarded  by  an  angel.  Here  the 
seven  deadly  sins  are  purged. 

The  Angel  of  Humility  guards  the  first  circle,  where  the 
souls  of  the  proud  muHt  suffer  for  a  while.  ' '  Towards  us  came 
the  beautiful  being,"  says  Dante,  "robed  in  white.  His  face 
was  like  a  trembling  star  at  dawn.  He  opened  his  arms  to  us 
and  then  spread  wide  his  wings,  and  said,  'Come.'  " 

And  Dante,  in  whose  soul  the  desire  of  glory  burnt  like  a 
consuming  flame,  bent  his  haughty  head  and  came  to  the  lov- 
ing invitation.  The  Angel  of  Humility  beat  his  wings  swiftly 
across  the  poet's  brow  and  healed  the  first  wounds,  the  wound 
of  his  pride. 

The  Angels  of  Brotherly  Love  and  Meekness,  custodians  of 
the  next  two  circles,  so  glow  with  charity  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  at  all,  except  as  moving  splendours. 

"What  iftthat^  sweet  Father,  from  which  I  cannot  screen 
my  eyes?"  asked  Dante,  when  he  met  the  first  of  them,  "and 
which  seems  to  be  moving  towards  us?" 
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''Wonder  not,"  replied  Virgil,  "if  thou  art  yet  dazzled 
by  the  family  of  Heaven!  It  is  a  messenger  who  bids  thee 
mount." 

"Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers,"  ''Blessed  are  the  Merci- 
ful," these  angels  sing,  as  with  a  soft  touch  they  each  wipe 
away  one  of  Dante's  bleeding  wounds. 

The  Angel  of  Zeal  is  a  creature  of  infinite  gentleness,  with 
large  and  swanlike  wings.  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn," 
he  said  to  Dante,  in  tones  of  unearthly  sweetness,  "for  they 
shall  be  comforted." 

There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the  choice  of  this  phrase,  and 
one  very  revelatory  of  the  poet's  character.  Dante  knew 
he  was  proud,  he  knew  he  was  envious  and  wrathful,  but  he 
also  knew  that  sloth  had  no  place  in  his  soul.  Rather  was  he 
of  those  "who  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,"  labouring  to 
restore  purity  and  truth  and  loyalty  to  a  fallen  world.  He 
needed  no  trumpet-call  to  rouse  him  from  sleep,  for  the  zeal 
of  God's  house  had  "eaten  him  up."  No,  but  indeed, — how 
bitterly  our  lesser  souls  can  scarce  conceive,  the  consoling 
words  of  the  angel,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  over  Christ's 
ruined  temple,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

Dante  has  scarcely  told  the  world  anything  about  the  Angel 
of  Liberality,  which  is  a  pity,  because  he  must  surely  have  been 
very  beautiful.  But  the  two  comrades  were  much  occupied  as 
they  passed  him,  discussing  some  abstruse  questions  with  a 
spirit  newly  released  from  Purgatory. 

To  atone  for  this  loss,  h'otwever,  the  poet  has  written  won- 
derful things  about  the  Angel  of  Temperance.  This  latter  ac- 
cepted them,  suddenly  crying  out : 

"Why  go  ye  thus  thoughtful  and  lonely?"  Whereat  Dante 
started. 

"I  raised  my  head,"  he  says,  "to  see  who  it  might  be.  .  .  . 
"Never  did  man  behold  in  a  furnace  glass  or  metal  so  rosy 
and  glowing,"  as  was  this  angel.  More  he  could  not  see  be- 
cause the  blaze  of  colour  blinded  him.  But  here  is  another  en- 
chanting detail.  "As  the  airs  in  the  dawn  of  a  May  morning 
blow  with  an  incense  fragrance,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
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grass  and  flowers,  such  was  the  wind  that  now  struck  me  on 
the  brow.  Well  felt  I  the  stir  of  the  feathers  that  brought  me 
the  ambrosial  odour." 

The  seventh  of  these  guardians,  the  Angel  of  Chastity,  ia 
perhaps  the  most  radiant.  He  is  specially  joyous,  "God's  glad 
Angel!  Standing  erect  beside  a  wall  of  flame,  he  shouts  his 
triumphant  war-cry,  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,'  in  clarion 
tones  more  ringing  than  any  sound  of  earth." 

This  is  the  last  of  Dante's  solitary  Angels.  Hereafter  they 
throng  about  him  in  multitudes.  His  own  simile,  in  which  else- 
where he  likens  the  blessed  in  heaven  to  blossoms  woven  into  a 
garland,  might  be  applied  here  also.  And  as  in  a  garland  one  can 
scarcely  distinguish  one  flower  from  another  in  fairness,  .so  in 
these  companies  of  spirits  each  yielded  its  individual  loveliness 
to  blend  in  the  general  beauty. 

When  Dante  met  his  long  dead  lady  in  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  hundred  angels  who  sang  "Benedictus  qui 
venis  in  nomine  Domini."  They  flung  a  cloud  of  flowers  about 
her,  calling  one  to  another:  "O!  give  ye  lilies  Avith  full 
hands. ' ' 

Beneath  the  perfumed  shower  Beatrice  rose  from  her  char- 
iot to  rebuke  her  poet  for  his  infidelities.  Dante  stood  before 
her,  deserted  even  by  his  "sweet  father"  Virgil,  too  desolate 
even  to  weep.  Beneath  her  stern  gaze  his  .soul  grew  cold 
within  him  at  the  knowledge  of  his  unworthiness. 

The  watching  angels  are  touched  with  a  heavenly  sympathy, 
and  they  softly  sang,  to  move  her  pity,  also,  "In  Thee,  0  Lord, 
have  I  hoped." 

"When  I  heard  their  compassion  speaking  through  that 
harmony,"  says  Dante,  "the  ice  which  had  closed  about  my 
heart,  turned  to  sighs  and  tears,  and  rushed  in  anguish  from 
by  bosom  through  my  lips  and  lids." 

But  Beatrice,  unrelenting,  turned  to  those  "pitying  es- 
sences. ' ' 

"Ye  ever  watch  in  the  unending  day;  nor  night  nor  sleep 
hides  from  you  the  least  step  of  the  world  upon  its  way,  hence 
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my  answer  to  you  is  full  only  for  the  sake  of  him  who  weeps 
yonder,  that  he  may  understand  that  sin  and  sorrow  must  be 
of  equal  measure." 

Not  in  harshness,  therefore,  does  she  rebuke  him,  but  for 
his  own  sake  that,  utterly  cleansed  by  the  flood  of  his  tears, 
he  might  rise  with  her  to  Heaven. 

Dante  was  at  first  unconscious  of  his  ascent  to  Paradise. 
He  was  drawn  up  through  the  spheres  with  an  inconceivable 
velocity,  and  he  only  realized  his  motion  through  the  change 
in  his  surroundings.  It  was  natural,  not  a  supernatural  tran- 
sit, so  Beatrice  explained  to  him.  Purified  from  earthly  dross, 
he  was  hastening  towards  God,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.  He 
was  irresistibly  impelled  by  desire  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
Divine  Essence,  which  is  the  origin  and  principle  of  being.  It 
was  the  unnatural  or  sinful  state  of  his  soul  which  had  up  to 
this  retained  him  on  Purgatory's  hill. 

After  passing  among  the  radiant  multitude  of  the  redeem- 
ed, Dante,  ever  looking  and  ever  moving  upward,  discerned  at 
last,  in  the  distance  straight  above  him,  the  glory  of  a  great 
light.  Round  the  glory  appeared  a  circle  of  fire,  turning  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  about  the  circle  were  eight  other  cir- 
cles, each  wider  and  each  revolving  slower  than  the  last.  The 
central  light  was  the  brightness  of  the  God-head.  "From  that 
point,"  said  Beatrice,  "depend  the  Heavens  and  all  nature." 
The  moving  aureoles  were  the  nine  choirs  of  angels.  From 
choir  to  choir  resounded  the  loud  Hosannas  as  the  effulgent 
beings  leaped  in  their  celestial  dances,  which  Dante  calls  "aii- 
gelici  ludi" — angelic  sports,  on  the  mystic  floor  of  Paradise. 
The  number  of  spirits  exceeded  human  conception.  "Behold!" 
said  the  poet's  beloved  guide,  "behold  the  height  and  the 
breadth  of  the  Eternal  Power,  that  hath  made  unto  itself  so 
many  mirrors." 

Through  the  nine  circles  Dante  and  Beatrice  soared  into 
the  fragrant  beauty  of  the  "sempiternal  rose."  Here  Heavoi 
spread  itself  like  a  blossom  before  their  eyes,  its  many  petals 
thronged  with  the  milizia  santa,  the  holy  army  of  the  Church 
triumphant.    Angels  hovered  about  the  "great  flower,"  flying 
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to  and  fro  between  the  saints  and  God,  carrying  messages  of 
peace  and  love. 

"They  all  had  faces  of  living  flame,  and  wings  of  gold 
and  the  rest  of  them  was  whiter  than  any  snow."  The  cloud 
of  angels  never  for  a  moment  veiled  the  vision  of  God  from 
the  eyes  of  the  blessed,  for  their  ethereal  bodies  ars  trans- 
lucent, and  aid  rather  than  impede  the  sbining  of  His  splen- 
dour. 

It  was  here  that  Beatrice  parted  from  Dante  to  occupy  her 
own  high  seat  in  the  celestial  Court.  But  she  did  not  leave  her 
pilgrim  solitary.  St.  Bernard  came  down  from  his  place  to 
instruct  him  concerning  the  Virgin  Mother. 

"Look  for  the  face  which  most  resembles  Christ,"  .said 
the  saint. 

And  Dante  looked  and  beheld  Mary.  The  Archangel  Ga- 
briel knelt  before  her,  spreading  his  wings  wide  and  gazing  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  "so  filled  with  love  that  he 
seemed  on  fire." 

"Comeliness  and  gaiety  are  in  him,"  pursued  St.  Bernard, 
"in  such  full  measure  as  an  angel  may  sustain.  And  we  would 
have  it  so,  for  he  it  was  who  brought  down  the  palm  to  Mary, 
what  time  the  Son  of  God  deigned  to  load  Himself  with  our 
burthen. ' ' 

Fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Beatrice  and  St.  Bernard,  Dante 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  at  last  and  gaze  upon  the  Trinity. 

From  thenceforth  my  vision  was  mightier  than  any  speech 
can  tell.  For  such  is  he,  who,  dreaming,  beholdeth,  and  after 
the  dream,  the  seal  of  the  passion  remaineth,  so  that  he  can 
think  upon  nought  else.  Thus  it  was  with  me,  for  almost  whol- 
ly my  vision  faileth,  yet  the  sweetness  born  of  it  even  now 
distilled  drop  by  drop  in  my  heart  .  .  .  O,  Infinite  Light !  Who 
soarest  so  high  above  mortal  dreaming  .  .  .  give  my  tongue 
such  power  that  it  may  leave  one  little  spark  of  Thy  glory 
unto  the  folk  to  come." 

The  poet  of  the  angelic  choirs  presumed  not  to  give  a  forra 
to  Him  who  is  so  much  higher  than  the  angels.  He  was  lost 
in  the  abyss  of  the  Divine  Nature,  absorbed  into  the  supreme 
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wisdom  and  the  eternal  beauty.  The  final  canto  of  the  Corn- 
media  rolls  out  its  melody  like  an  organ  in  some  vast  cathe- 
dral, the  words  scarcely  seem  to  be  words,  they  are  so  many 
harmonies  in  a  canticle.  No  one  who  reads  can  doubt  that 
Dante  had  indeed  been  ''caught  up  into  Paradise,"  whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  .  .  .  God  knoweth,"  and  had 
heard  "secret  words  which  it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  utter." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  should  be  Dante's  last  work, 
for  he  attained  heights  beyond  which  no  human  intellect  could 
rise.  Like  his  kindred  spirit,  Wagner,  he  had  come  through 
perilous  ways,  through  fire  and  water;  he  had  heard  strange 
music  and  dread  sounds  in  the  deeps  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
end  he  had  reached  the  melody  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

And  of  this  Dante  Macaulay  wrote  that  through  over- 
minuteness  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  mystery! 

A.E.C. 


To  love  our  God  with  all  our  strength  and  will; 
To  covet  nothing;    to  devise  no  ill 
Against  our  neighbours!;  to  procure  or  do 
Nothing  to  others  which  we  would  not  do 
Our  very  selves.;  not  to  revenge  our  wrong; 
To  be  content  with  little ;  not  to  long 
For  wealth  and  greatness;  to  despise  or  jeer 
No  man,  and,  if  we  be  desipised,  to  bear; 
To  feed  the  hungry;  to  hold  fast  our  crown; 
To  take  from  others  nought ;  to  give  our  own, — 
These  are  his  preceptsi,  and  alas,  in  these 
What  is  so  hard  bu.t  faith  can  do  with  ease? 

— Henry  Vaughan. 
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"BE  MINDFUL  OF  MY  BONDS." 

"The  salutation  with  mine  own  hand,  Paul.  Be  mindful  of  my 
bonds."-<:!ol.  iv.,  18. 

His  Secretary  had  taken  down  the  letter;  yet  before  it 
started  on  its  long  way,  Paul,  in  his  Ronnan  prison,  reacthed 
out  his  heavily  shackled  hand,  and,  as  best  his  fettered  fingers 
might,  wrote  briefly:  "Be  mindful  of  my  bonds."  All  his 
story,  all  Colassae's  story  was  there.  That  his  love,  the  love 
of  the  convert  Jewish  Rabbi,  who  once  had  despised  the  "Gen- 
tile dogs,"  might  bring  him  alwiays  to  the  folk  of  pagandom, 
he  had  braved  the  storms  of  unleashed  Jewish  hate  and  found 
as  a  reward  manacled  hands  and  tethered  feet.  The  Colossians 
must,  even  as  he,  read  in  his  bonds  the  character  of  their 
freedom,  children  now  of  God  and  co-heirs  with  Christ  Jesus. 

As  Paul  says  to  the  new-lborn  Christians,  so  Christ  our 
Lord  says  says  to  each  of  us  from  off  the  Cross:  "Be  mindful 
of  My  bonds."  On  Calvary's  top  that  higb  noon  of  the  first 
Good  Friday,  with  a  binding  that  Paul  never  knew,  His  sacred 
Hands  and  Feet  were  riveted  to  the  tree  of  shame,  and  as  He 
hangs,  "placarded"  before  the  world.  He  looks  out  over  the 
centuries  and  says  to  me,  to  me,  the  wayward  heart,  whose  love 
He  would  have  solely  His,  as  though  no  other  Jieart  might  love 
Him:    "Be  mindful  of  My  bonds." 

When  the  road  of  life  runs  through  rough  places  and  the 
burdens  of  life  fall  crushingly  upon  us,  we  must  bethink  our- 
selves of  the  Lord  of  all,  who  went  out  beyond  the  city,  carry- 
ing His  own  hard  cross.  When  the  world  with  the  sound  of 
music  and  of  mirth  tries  to  bring  us  into  sin  and  to  steal 
our  hearts  from  God,  we  must  remember  our  Friend  who  re- 
deemed them  by  His  own  blood-letting.  Success  comes  and 
with  it  the  lure  of  pride  and  the  ringing  applause  of  fickle  men. 
Then,  if  we  would  stand  true,  there  must  swing  before  our 
dazzled  eyes  the  Way  of  the  Cross  that  pressed  so  closely  on 
the  heels  of  Palm  Sunday's  merry-making  throng.    "Be  mind- 
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ful  of  My  bonds.  Think  you  of  my  nail-dug  feet,  that  your 
own  may  not  go  a-straying;  of  my  fastened  hands,  that  your 
own  may  not  reach  forbidden  fruit ;  of  My  darkened  eyes,  that 
your  own  may  not  soil  your  soul ;  of  My  spear-rent  Heart,  that 
yours  may  open  to  none  save  Me.  Be  mindful  of  My  bonds, 
for  they  gave  you  liiberty,  that  you  must  not  lose,  for  the  loss 
would  be  eternal  slavery. ' ' 

Jesus,  ransomer  of  souls,  ''if  we  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  our  God,  and  if  we  have  stretched  forth  our  hands  to  a 
strange  God,  shall  not  God  search  out  these  things?"  Oh, 
what  a  search  You  would  (have  to  make,  then,  of  the  past ! 
Days  and  weeks  and  months^  we  have  set  up  strange,  petty 
idols  in  our  hearts  and  made  slaves  again  of  the  souls  You 
had  redeemed.  But,  Jesus  dear,  this  must  not  be  again  and 
with  Your  helping  grace  it  will  not  be  again.  Come  failure  or 
come  success,  come  joy  or  sorrow,  we  will  ever  hearken  to 
Your  voice:  "Be  mindful  of  My  bonds." — My  Changeless 
Friend,  by  Francis  P.  LeBuffe,  S.J. 
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Thorn-crowned  and  wounded !    Thou  great  King  of  Sorrows ! 

Panting  and  torn  'neath  Thy  burden  of  woe ; 
Arms  far  outstretched  to  gather  us  heart-ward 

Close  to  the  Fount  whence  all  blessings  flow. 
Poor,  pallid  lips,  so  oft  they  have  pardoned; 

Dear,  saddened  eyes !  they  pierce  to  our  soul. 
Here,  at  Thy  feet,  with  crimson  floods  gushing 

Let  sorrow  and  love  for  sin  pay  the  toll. 
Oh  Limpias,,  the  Favored!     Hoary  and  crumbling, 

A  breath  from  Galgotha  rests  sacred  o'er  thee; 
Angels  in  awe  bend  low  when  adoring 

The  Christ  Who  hangs  pleading  on  Calvary's  tree. 

MARIE. 
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PROTESTANTS  AND  THEIR   PRIVATE 

INTERPRETATION  OF 

THE  BIBLE 

By  Rev.  C.  0.  iSuixiVAN. 

^tt'ARIOUS  is  the  rule  of  faith  adopted  by  the  scions  of  the 
Jfjji  Reformation.  Some  of  them  make  it  consist  in  individual 
reason  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures ;  others,  in  the  special 
insipiration  of  the  Holy  G-host,  extended  to  those  who  read 
them  for  guidance;  and  others,  like  the  English,  in  the  fallible 
authority  of  their  church  for  elucidating  the  obsicure  pass.ages 
of  th^  Bible,  which  church,  experience  teaches  us,  is  fallible 
enough  in  its  origin,  its  history  and  its  practices.  We  all 
know  that  Protestants,  of  every  shade  of  belief,  or  of  no  par- 
ticular belief,  have  been  disseminating  the  idea  of  the  extreme 
clearness  of  the  Bible,  just  as  if  they  were  the  only  ones  fit 
to  understand  it.  But  we  suppose  they  had  some  strong  reason 
of  their  own  for  so  doing.  In  fact  had  they  not  inculcated 
such  an  idea,  their  system  would  have  collapsed  long  e^'e  now, 
or  become  radically  impossible.  Luther,  "their  patron  saint  and 
founder,"  failed  not  to  assert  that  "Scripture  is  its  own 
surest  and  clearest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  intelligent  in- 
terpreter; it  proves  everything  to  everybody,  and  it  judges 
all  and  enlightens  all."  I  am  afraid  it  proved  many  things 
that  were  far  from  pleasing  to  him,  and  that  enlightened  him 
on  manj^  subjects,  over  which  he  wished  to  cast  the  pall  of 
oblivion.  In  another  place  his  arch-heretical  Majesty  hesitates 
not  to  assert,  "Here  is  what  I  affirm  of  the  whole  Scripture. 
I  do  not  approve  of  its  being  called  obscure  in  any  of  its 
parts."  Further  on,  this  same  principle  of  construction  and 
of  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  men  a  thousand  times,  at 
least,  superior  to  himself  in  learning,  and  in  the  seeking  out 
and  following  of  truth,  unhesiitatingly  adds,  "Christians 
should,  above  all,  consider  as  certain  and  indubitable,  that  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  are  a  spiritual  light  much  brighter  than  the 
sun  itself."  When  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  as  "&  spiritual 
light,'"  I  ween  he  meant  the  real  Scriptures,  the  Scriptures  ac- 
cording to  St.  Jerome,  and  not  his  own  erroneous,  corrupt 
and  obtruncated  version,  which  a  certain  critic  designates  as 
"a  vile  travesty  of  the  word  of  G*od."  Now,  let  us  compare 
these  most  explicit  utterances  with  others  by  the  same  Luther, 
the  founder  of  the  "Reformation,"  or  asi  Cobbett  aptly  calls 
it,  the  "Devastation,"  and  we  will  see  that  like  a  real  chame- 
leon as  he  was  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  he  knew  how, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  to  change  his  opinions  from 
day  to  day.  ' '  To  fathom, ' '  he  s.ays, ' '  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
is  an  impossible  thing ;  we  can  but  skim  the  surface ;  to  under- 
stand the  sense  of  it  would  be  a  wonder.  Hardly  is  it  given 
to  us  to  know  the  alphabet.  Let  theologians  do  and  say  what 
they  will,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  divine  words  will 
always  be  an  enterprise  above  our  intelligence."  A  great 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Luther !  He  said  above  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  Scriptures  being  called  obscure  in  any 
of  their  parts,  and  here  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  fathom 
"the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  Luther 
was  a  very  strange,  I  would  almost  say  original  and  unreliable, 
expounder  of  Holy  Writ.  I  don't  see  how  any  just  and  intelli- 
gent man  could  ever  pin  his  faith  to  him  and  try  thereby  to 
merit  salvation.  However,  when  Luther  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  the  Bible,  he  expressed  himself  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  was  usual  with  him.  The  idea  of  the  ob- 
scureness  of  the  Scriptures,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  sacred 
writings  themselves,  and  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
were  as  infinitely  superior  to  him  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  as  they  were  in  the  art  and  practice  of  leading  saintly 
lives. 

St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  deelares  in  unhesitating 
terms,  that  there  are  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  "certain  things  hard 
to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction." 
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The  eunuch  of  the  Ethopian  queen,  who  was  reading  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaias  on  his  journey,  acknowledged  to  the  deacon 
Philip  that  he  could  not  understand  the  sense  of  these  pre- 
dictions, unless  some  one  explained  them  to  him.  Our  Lord 
Himself  is  obliged  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  His  disciples 
on  their  way  to  Emmaus;  nay,  He  tells  them  that  they  have 
not  understood  the  prophets. 

All  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  those  indefatigable  defend- 
ers of  revealed  truth,  those  faithful  guardians,  those  glorious 
apostles  of  sacred  science  have  noted  the  same  dijBficulties  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Even  those  among 
them  that  commented  on  the  sacred  books,  in  the  most  learned 
manner,  were  the  first  to  proclaim  that  they  are  obscure  in 
many  places.     Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  that  ''neither 
the  Saviour  Himself,  nor  the  prophets,  have  spoken  of  the  holy 
mysteries   in  so   ordinary  and   common  a  manner   that    the 
first  comer  eould  easily  understand  them, ' '  and  he  adds :  ' '  The 
explanation  of  them  must  be  asked  of  those  who  have  received 
it  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  preserve  it"  (Strom,  i.,  6).      Ori- 
gen  writes  that  many  men  filled  with  zeal  have  arrived  by 
force  of  study  at  understanding  the  Scriptures,  although  in 
many  places  they  are  obscure  (Cont.  Cels.  1-4  n2).    St.  Jerome 
complains  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  interwoven  with  diffi- 
culties, and  especially  the  writings  of  the  phophets,  which  are 
replete  with  enigmas.     (In  cap.  III.  Nahum).    In  his  epistle  to 
Algas,  he  says:    "The  entire  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans 
is  enveloped  in  obseurity,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  the 
help  of  the  Holy  G-host,  who  dictated  it  to  the  Apostle."      In 
his  fifth  epistle  to  St.  Paula  he  adds:     "The  Apostles  Peter, 
James,  John  and  Jude  have  written  severe  epiistlesi  which  are 
so  mystical  that  rarely  can  any  one  be  found  to  interpret  them 
without  committing  some  error.     The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
contains  as  many  mysteries  as  words."    After  this  testimony 
of  a  doctor  so  erudite  as  St.  Jerome,  who  was  so  familiar  with 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  who  had  acquired  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who  expended  his  whole 
life  in  studying  and  commenting  on  them,  how  could  any  one. 
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endowed  with  common  sense  and  even  ordinary  intelligence, 
assert,  after  the  example  of  Luther,  the  founder  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that  the  Scripitures  are  clearer  than  the  noon-day  sun, 
and  that  each  of  the  faithful  can  and  should  read  them  and 
extract  from  them  a  creed  suitable  to  himsiclf.  Luther  by 
pushing  his  system  of  private  interpretation  so  far  showed  how 
uncontrollable  was  his  pasision  for  absurdity.  Whoever  has 
given  serious  study  to  the  Bible  must  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  St.  Jerome's  words.  The  illustrious  St.  Vincent,  the 
oracle  of  Lerins,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  matter :  ' '  See- 
ing the  depths  of  the  Scriptures  all  men  cannot  draw  the  same 
meaning  from  them.  One  person  interprets  the  Divine  Oracles 
in  one  manner,  another  in  a  way  sio  completely  different  that 
it  seems  as  if  from  the  one  source  as  many  opinions  may  be 
taken  as  there  are  heads  to  form  them;  one  interpretation  is 
that  of  Novatian,  another  that  of  Sabellius.  There  are  again 
those  of  Donatus,  Arius,  Eunomius,  Macedonius,  Photinus, 
Apollinorus,  Priscillian,  Jovinian,  Pelagius  Celestius,  and  fin- 
ally Nestorius.  This  is  why  it  is  extreauely  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  variations  of  error,  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  should  be 
directed  by  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  tradition."  And 
as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  express  his  manner  of  thinking, 
he  adds  that  ' '  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Catholics  and  faith- 
ful sons  of  the  Church  is  to  take  care  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  the  universal  church. ' ' 
I  could  deduce  more  testimony  on  the  subject  from  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  every  age,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  me  from 
so  doing  here. 

Another  futile  objection  made  by  "the  dupes  of  the  Re- 
formation, ' '  as  Challoner  calls  them,  is  that  the  Bible  is  clear 
in  fundamentals.  Let  us  hear  Father  Casey,  S.J.,  on  the  mat- 
ter :  "No  one  can  assert  that  the  Bible  is  clear  in  fundament- 
als, unlesis  he  first  knows  what  the  fundamentals  are.  Now, 
who  will  enlighten  a  man  on  this  important  question?  The 
Bible,  nowhere,  lays  down  a  list  of  fundamentals,  and  since 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  rejected,  there  is  only  one  pos- 
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sible  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Holy  Grhost.  "Well,  then,  if  our  inquirer  be  a  true  Bap- 
tist, he  draws  up  a  list  of  fundamentals,  and  places  among  them 
Baptism  by  immersion;  if  he  be  a  devout  Episcopalian,  the 
Holy  Ghost  tells  him  to  take  Baptism  by  immersion  off  the 
list;  if  he  be  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  the  Holy  Ghost  inspires 
him  to  put  down  the  Real  Presence  as  a  fundamental ;  if  he  be  a 
fervent  Presbyterian  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  him  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  K^al  Presence  is  a  most  pernicious  heresy;  if  he  be 
a  loyal  Methodist,  the  Holy  Spirit  directs  him  to  insert  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  if  he  be  a  Unitarian,  the  Holy  Ghost  informs 
him  that  the  Arians  were  right,  and  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man."  (The  Bible  and  its  Interpreter,  pages  18-19).  We  can 
say  that  the  examples  so  ably  given  strikingly  illustrate  the 
unreliability  of  private  judgment  in  its  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  most  important  texts  of  Scripture.  We  may  add,  how- 
ever, that  though  Protestants  are  ever  ready  to  claim  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  private  investigations  of 
Scripture,  just  as  if  they  had  Him  all  to  themselves,  yet  they 
invariably  show  their  inconsistency  by  denying  His  aid  to  the 
Catholic  Church  whenever  she  gives  utterance  to  any  of  her 
teachings.  But  this  is  not  the  only  time  when  our  Protestant 
friends  give  an  exhibition  of  their  inconsistency  and  deep-root- 
ed prejudice  against  the  fold  of  Christ.  Every  calm  and  im- 
partial noter  of  events  and  every  fair-minded  student  of  cor- 
rect history  knows  the  truth  of  what  T  say. 

The  feebleness  of  human  reason  is  another  proof  that  the 
Protectant  rule  of  faith,  based  on  the  private  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  is  altogether  insufficient.  It  is  curious  to  expose 
another  contradiction  in  Luther's  writings.  According  to  him, 
individual  reason  ean  and  ought  to  inquire  into  the  sense  of 
the  sacred  oracles,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  understand  them. 
Having  established  such  a  fundamental  principle  it  might  liave 
been  expected  that  he  was  going  to  exalt  the  force  of  human 
reason,  by  attributing  to  it  a  special  prerogative,  guaranteeing 
it  against  error.  But  he  was  far  from  doing  so.  Of  logic,  as 
usual,  he  manifested  his  complete  disregard.     According  to 
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his  own  lauthority,  and  not  that  of  any  one  better  than  himself, 
"human  reason  and  free  will  were  completely  destroyed  by 
original  sin."  Then  I  would  ask,  how  can  this  human  rea- 
son reduced  to  complete  powerlessness,  and  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  nonentity,  scrutinize  the  sublime  depths,  and  dissiipate 
the  undoubted  obscurity  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  ?  I  leave  the  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty  to  those  who  pride  themselves  on  fol- 
lowing the  doctrines  of  "the  great  Saxon  reformer,"  as  they 
call  him,  though  with  very  little  reason.  Now  we  will  try  to 
show  that  free  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  the  proximate  rule  of  faith.  Christ  cannot  have  given 
as  a  rule  of  faith  a  means  which  never  has  been,  cannot  at 
present,  and  never  will  be  employed  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race,  a  means  which,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
malice  and  weakness  of  mankind,  but  by  its  very  nature  must 
necessarily  give  rise  to  the  most  ridiculous  and  contradictory 
opinions,  and  which  has  only  produced,  and  is  still  producing, 
disorder.  Now,  such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  proximate 
rule  of  faith,  such  are  the  well-known  and  inevitable  results 
of  private  inquiry,  of  the  free  interpretation  of  Scripture.  One 
glance  will  suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

I  would  respectfully  ask,  how  could  those  means,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  nowadays,  have  been  made  use  of  during  the 
fourteen  centuries  that  preceded  the  invention  of  printing  ?  The 
entire  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  only  completed  sixty 
years  after  our  Saviour's  death,  and  consequently,  nobody 
could  search  those  books,  which  were  not  written  till  then. 
All  fair-minded  men  possessed  of  any  love  for  truth  admit 
that  the  first  members  of  the  faithful  were  endowed  with  the 
most  perfect  Christian  virtues,  lanid  their  idea  of  them  is  en- 
hanced by  the  account  which  the  Scripture  gives  of  them  when 
it  says,  that  "they  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  and  they  per- 
severed in  prayer,  the  breaking  of  bread,  giving  alms,  and 
other  works  of  charity."  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they 
were  superior  to  many  of  our  Christians  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  judging  from  e very-day  experience,  they  were  far 
superior  to  the  scions  of  the  Reformation.     Those  then  were 
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Christians,  models  in  every  respect,  without  ever  possessing 
the  Scriptures, — ^and  consequently  without  ever  having  applied 
the  force  of  their  individual  reason  to  fathoming  the  meaning 
of  them.  I  can  als;o  siay  that  they  were  Christians  endowed 
with  the  highest  Christian!  virtues  of  which  they  learned 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  and  their  successors;  in 
other  words,  through  the  teaching  of  Christ's  church,  which 
He  established  here  below,  and  which  is  tbe  true,  sure  and  only 
vehicle  of  salvation.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostles, — the  Scriptures  were  at  once  collected 
into  a  separate  volume  of  which  each  member  of  the  Church 
possessed  a  copy.  Certain  individual  churches  did  not  obtain 
them  till  long  after  their  publication.  Others  mixed  them  up 
with  various  apocryphal  or  profane  writings,  such  as  the  dif- 
ferent gospels  and  apocalypses,  which  are  certainly  neither  di- 
vine nor  authentic ;  as  well  as  the  epistles  of  St.  Clement  Ro- 
manus,  St.  Barnabas  and  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  which  are 
very  authentic,  but  not  inspired.  Others  again  admitted  into 
their  canon  only  a  part  of  the  sacred  books,  because  they  doubt- 
ed somewhat  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  remaining  ones.  It 
was  only  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  question  was 
clearly  decided,  when  the  Council  of  Hippo,  A.D.  393,  and  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  admitted  into  their  canon 
all  the  books  which  the  Council  of  Trent  more  than  eleven 
centuries  afterwards  sealed  with  its  authority  and  pronounced 
as  official  for  the  Church.  Pope  Innocent  1,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Gelasius  I.,  and  many  others,  also  enumerated  the  same  writ- 
ings as  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  cannot  then  be 
imagined,  that  during  the  period  of  the  great  persecutions 
when  so  many  of  the  faithful  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
faith,  that  there  were  not  good  and  fervent  Christians.  Yet 
they  became  so  without  studying  the  Bible,  and  extracting 
from  it  their  rule  of  faith  after  the  manner  of  the  modern 
Protestants,  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  receive  from  it 
but  very  little  spiritual  profit.  I  may  add,  that  the  Churdi 
had  been  filling  the  entire  world  with  her  glory  and  her  tri- 
umphs and  that  her  faith  had  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
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thousands  of  her  martyrs  long  before  a  perfect  understanding 
was  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures.  St. 
Irenseus,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
speiaking  of  the  Christians  scattered  among  the  Gauls,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Sarmatians,  asserts  that  they  possessed  not 
even  a  copy  of  the  sacred  books.  Hence,  we  can  eonclude 
that  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  by  private  judgment  is 
without  warrant  from  the  annals  of  the  remotesit  Christian 
antiquity. 

Certain  reformers,  perceiving  that  reason  left  to  itself  is 
powerless  to  discern  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  substituting  for  it  a  supernatural  and  in- 
terior illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  communicating  itself 
to  individuals  prepared  to  receive  it.  In  this  system  every- 
thing is  subordinate  to  inspiration,  even  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  in  this  illumination  that  they  make  their  proximate  rule 
of  faith  consist.  However,  according  to  them,  certain  condi- 
tions are  necessary  before  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  enlightens  the 
readers  of  the  Bible.  Here  is  how  Minister  Mounot,  the  ''eon- 
vert  of  the  Lyonnese, "  exipresses  himself  on  the  subject: 
"Take  the  Bible,  read  it,  but  on  bended  knees.  The  Holy 
Ghost  who  wrote  it  will  explain  it  to  your  heart.  If  some 
persist  in  maintaining  that  the  Bible  is  obscure,  let  them  know 
that  it  is  only  obscure  to  them,  and  by  their  own  fault," 
Several  Protestant  writers  express  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner.  Sueh  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptisrts, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  Swedenborgians,  Moravian  Brothers,  and 
those  of  their  ilk.  But  this  rule  of  theirs  is  neither  founded 
on  the  Word  of  God,  preserved  by  tradition  (they  reject  tra- 
dition) nor  on  the  written  word  of  God  alone.  When  we  look 
into  the  inspired  writings  we  clearly  see  that  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  promised  to  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  to  enable  them  to  teach  all  truth;  but  nowhere  do 
we  find  that  this  promise  was  made  to  all  the  faithful  individu- 
ally and  much  less  to  modern  heretics  individually  or  collective- 
ly. All  the  texts  they  adduce  to  prove  their  strange  and  ab- 
surd thesis,  sihow  that  God  constantly  disposes  hearts  by  His 
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grace,  and  renders  them  docile,  that  He  governs  the  human 
race  with  His  benign  Providence ;  that  sometimes  He  gives 
extraordinary  lights  to  His  elect  to  enable  them  to  arrive 
at  the  summit  of  perfection,  but,  in  no  manner,  do  these  texts 
prove  that  God  has  promised  to  give  to  everybody  direct  in- 
spiration or  illumination,  enabling  him  to  extract  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  Scripture  in  general,  and  eonstituting  him  a  supreme 
judge  of  faith.  This  rule  of  faith  is  impracticable  for  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  because  according  to  it,  only  those 
would  be  saved  who  actually  read  the  Bible.  However,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  Christians  tiiat 
have  been  considered  as  models  by  all  successive  ages,  never 
saw  the  Bible,  much  less  read  it.  Yet,  they  have  been  consider- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  all  ages  as  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Therefore  fchat  rule  of  faith  of  our  Protestant  creed- 
makers  rests,  to  say  the  very  least,  on  a  very  slender  and  im- 
perfect foundation. 

Again  I  assert  that  this  same  Protestant  rule  of  faith  is 
unreliable,  and  even  fallacious  in  as  much  as  it  is  liable  to 
conduct,  and  has  conducted  many  into  acknowledged  errors, 
and  impiety.  I  am  sure  that  every  learned  and  fair-minded 
student  of  history  will  concede  the  truth  of  my  proposition. 
I  regret  that  the  narrow  limits  of  a  magazine  article  prevents 
me  from  developing  tihis  point  as  extensively  as  I  would  wish. 
Now  I  will  invoke  the  aid  of  history  to  bear  me  out  in  the 
truth  of  my  assertion.  According  to  Eusebius,  I.  V.C.  15,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  age  of  Christianity,  Montanus,  Maxil- 
la and  Priscilla,  the- head  Protestants  of  the  age,  with  their 
benighted  followers,  by  adopting  this  enthusiastical  rule,  which 
our  modern  Protestants  in  their  usual  style  appropriated  to 
themselves  without  ever  giving  them  credit  for  it,  rushed  into 
the  blindest  excesses  of  folly  and  blasphemy.  They  taught  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  having  failed  to  save  mankind  by  Moses,  and 
afterwards  by  Christ,  had  enlightened  and  sanctified  them  to 
accomplish  this  great  work.  It  seems  to  me  they  had  very 
high  pretensions.  The  strictness  of  their  precepts,  and  tJhe  ap- 
parent sanctity  of  their  lives,  deceived  many  till  at  length 
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the  two  former  demonstrated  to  the  world  by  hangiiig  them- 
selves what  kind  of  a  spirit  they  were  filled  with.  DoubtleaB, 
Luther  had  them  in  his  mind's  eye  when,  in  1546,  appalled  by 
the  enormity  of  the  evil  he  had  perpetrated,  he  eonngned  him- 
self to  death  by  the  same  miserable  and  revolting  process.  Thm 
is  fact,  and  not  fancy.  A  well  authenticated  and  important 
historical  docxunent  recently  discovered  proves  it  to  be  so. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Several  other  heretics  became 
dax>cs  of  t^e  same  principle,  in  the  primitive  and  middle  SLge»; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  time  of  religious  licentiousness  im- 
properly called  the  "Beformation"  to  display  the  full  extent 
of  its  absurdity  and  impiety.  In  less  than  five  years  after 
Luther  had  sounded  the  trumpet  of  evangelical  liberty,  the 
sect  of  Anabaptists  arose  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
They  professed  to  hold  immediate  communication  with  God, 
and  to  be  ordered  by  EUm  to  despoil  and  kill  the  wicked  and 
to  estabHsh  the  kingdom  of  the  just,  who,  to  become  such, 
were  all  to  be  rebaptized.  Carlostadt,  Lather's  first  disdple 
of  note,  embraced  this  Ultra-Beformation,  but  its  acknaw- 
ledged  bead  during  his  reign  was  John  Bockhold,  a  tailor  of 
Leyden,  who  by  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  Sion,  and  who,  during  a  certain  time  was  r^dly 
sovereign  of  Munster,  in  Lower  Germany,  where  he  com- 
mitted the  greatest  imaginable  exeesseai  He  married  eleven 
wives  at  a  time,  in  wiiieh  eiremnstances  he  out-did  Henry  Ijie 
Eighth  of  England,  and  consigned  them  and  several  others  of 
his  subjects,  to  death,  at  tbe  sogg^estion  of  Ids  supposed  in- 
terior ''spirit."  (Brandt,  t.  1,  p.  46).  He  declared  that  God 
had  made  him  a  present  of  Amsterdam  and  otiier  eities,  and  lie 
sent  parties  of  bis  followers  to  take  pos8essi<m  of  them.  Those 
barbarians,  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  in  the  days  of  Ar- 
minius,  ran  staric  naked  through  the  stxeetSy  ezying  out,  *'Woe 
to  Babylon!  woe  to  the  wicked!"  and  when  they  wese  appre- 
hended and  <m  the  point  of  being  exeeoted  for  their  seditions 
and  murders,  they,  like  wild  Indians,  sang  and  daneed  on  the 
scaffold,  exalting  in  the  imaginary  li|^  of  their  "i^iirit,"  and 
that  thqr  were  soon  to  enter  the  portals  of  bliss.      They  were 
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glorious  propagators  of  primitive  Protestantisun.  I  fail  to 
think  that  they  resemibled  very  much  the  Apostles,  who  were 
men  of  meekness,  mildness  and  charity;  men  who  attracted 
all  to  them  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  and  the  sublimity  of 
their  doctrine.  I  have  mentioned  thos€  few  impious  deeds  not 
on  account  of  their  atrociousness  and  singularity,  but  to  sihow 
how  baneful  is  the  principle  of  individual  and  uncontrollable 
inspiration  derived  from  misunderstanding  the  Bible.  Having 
no  more  time  nor  space  to  devote  to  the  first  propagators  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany  and  Holland,  I  will  now  turn  my 
attention  to  England,  t(hat  has  always  been  the  fertile  mother 
of  heresies,  the  most  absurd,  revolting  and  barbarous.  About 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hackett,  an  Englisiliman  of 
the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  imagined  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Messiah  had  descended  upon  him,  and  having  made  several 
proselytes,  he  sent  two  of  them,  Arthington  and  Coppinger,  to 
proclaim  through  the  streets  of  London,  that  Christ  was  come 
thither  with  His  fan  in  his  hand.  He  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death.  When  kd  out  to  the  gibbet  on  whidh  he  was 
to  suffer  execution,  instead  of  realizing  his  condition,  and 
manifesting  some  signs  of  fear  and  sorrow,  filled  with  that 
frenzy  under  which  he  was  laboring,  he  continued  exclaiming 
until  life  was  extinct:  "Jehovah!  Jehovaih!  Don't  you  see 
the  heavens  open  and  Jesus  coming  to  deliver  me?"  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  religious  and  civil  commotions  of  England 
that  the  Quakers,  the  most  extraordinary  people  of  all  those 
who  had  adopted  the  fallacious  rule  of  private  inspiration, 
started  up  at  the  call  of  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker  of  Leices- 
tershire. He  himself  tells  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mission  he  was  "moved  to  go  to  several  eourts  and  steeple- 
houses  (churches)  at  Mansfield,  and  other  places,  to  warn  them 
to  leave  off  oppression  and  oaths  and  to  turn  from  deceit  to 
the  Lord."  (Fox's  Journal,  p.  17).  On  these  occasions  the 
language  and  hehaviour  of  his  spirit  but  ill  accorded  with  the 
meekness  and  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Gospel  sipirit,  as  appears  from  different  passages  in  his  Jour- 
nal,   He  tells  us  of  one  of  his  disciples,  William  Simpson,  who 
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was  ''moved  of  the  Lord  to  go,  at  several  times,  for  three 
years,  naked  and  barefoot  before  them,  as  a  sign  unto  them, 
in  markets,  courts,  towns,  cities,  to  priests'  houses,  and  to 
great  men's  houses,  telling  them,  so  should  they  be  all  stripped- 
naked."  Another  of  "the  Society  of  Friends,"  as  they  call 
themselves,  one  Robert  Huntingdon,  "was  moved  of  the  Lord 
to  go  into  Carlisle  steeplehouse  with  a  white  sheet  around 
him,"  Another  of  the  same  sect  came  to  the  door  of  the  par- 
liament house  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  wounded  several,  say- 
ing he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  kill  every  man  that 
S'at  in  the  house.  I  am  prone  to  think  that  the  Holy  Grhost 
did  not  have  much  to  do  with  him,  or,  in  fact,  with  any  of 
them.  I  pass  over  many  sects  of  less  note,  such  as  the  Mug- 
gletonians,  the  Labbadists,  etc.,  who,  by  pursuing  the  meteor 
of  a  supposed  inward  light,  were  led  into  the  most  impious 
and  immoral  practices.  Allied  to  these  are  the  Moravian  Bre- 
thren or  Hernhuthers,  so-called,  from  Hernhuth,  in  Moravia, 
w/here  their  apostle,  Count  Zenzendorf,  made  an  establishment 
for  them.  They  are  spread  over  Eng'land  with  ministers  and 
bishops  appointed  by  others,  resident  at  Hernhuth.  Their  kind 
of  a  rule  of  faith,  as  laid  down  by  Zenzendorf,  is  an  imaginary 
inward  light  (I  suppose  it  is  imaginary  enough),  which  pre- 
vents the  true  believer  from  falling  into  sin.  A  very  con- 
venient doctrine,  if  it  were  only  true !  I  am  not  surprised 
that  many  of  the  Eng'lish  accepted  it  readily.  Its  teachers 
deny  that  even  the  moral  law  contained  in  Scriptures  is  a  rule 
of  life  for  believers.  I  suppose  that  was  the  principal  reason 
why  it  took  deep  root  in  the  land  of  Allbion.  Mohammetan- 
ism  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from 
expatiating  on  the  Swedenborgians,  Wesley ams  and  others. 
But  I  may,  on  some  future  occasion.  I  trust  then  that  those 
few  examples  which  I  have  drawn  out  of  many  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  variegated  history  of  the  English  heretics  will 
amply  show  the  absurdity,  the  eriminality,  and  the  impiety 
of  constituting  individual,  or  private  inspiration  as  a  rule  of 
faith  or  guidance. 

Now  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  dilate  somewhat  on  the  vague 
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rule  of  faith  followed  by  heretical  England.  Those  English 
with  High  Church  pretentions  claim  to  follow  an  intermediate 
course  between  what  they  call  Romanism  with  its  infallible 
authority,  and  the  endless  multitude  of  "mongrel  sects,"  as 
Cobbett  designates  them,  whose  fundamental  principle  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  tends  essentially  to  cause 
further  subdivisions  among  their  numbers.  I  may  remark 
that  if  they  continue  running  into  sub-divisions,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  very  soon  there  won't  be  a  dozen  left  to  form 
a  separate  congregation.  The  rule  of  faith  of  those  High 
Church  heretics  is  supposed  to  be  comprised  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  drown  up  in  1562.  All  that  is  good  in  those  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  they  purloined,  as  usual,  from  the  Catholic 
Church  without  ever  expressing  their  gratitude  or  indebted- 
ness to  her  for  it.  The  remainder  they  took  from  Lutheranism, 
Calvanism,  Pelagianism  and  WicklifPism.  The  last  two  sys- 
tems of  heresies,  they  borrowed  from,  with  zest  and  alacrity, 
because  they  were  of  "home  manufacture."  According  to 
Article  6,  "Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  source  of  revela- 
tion." If  by  Holy  Scripture  they  mean  King  James'  Bible, 
I  am  afraid  the  "source"  is  impure  enough.  They  rejected 
the  Deuteronomical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  tradi- 
tion. They  had  strong  reasons  for  doing  so,  one  of  which  was 
because  they  knew  well  that  in  the  face  of  them,  their  new- 
fangled Protestantism  could  not  Hve  long.  "We  see  by  Article 
8  that  they  accepted  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  well  as  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds.  I  suppose  they  aceepted  them  because 
they  feared  that  by  their  rejection  they  would  obliterate  from 
their  Protestantismi  some  of  the  most  important  vestiges  of 
Christianity.  They  kept  the  hierarchy,  consisting  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  That  again  they  purloined  from  our 
Church,  with  the  same  effrontery  and  audacity  that  their 
modern  descendants  are  striving,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  rob 
of  their  birth-right  the  poor  Boers  of  South  Africa.  The  King 
of  England  arbitrarily  and  unblushingly  substituted  for  the 
Pope.  (Atrs.  23,  26,  32,  37).  They  are  welcome  to  such  a 
Pope,    Our  first  Pope,  and  through  him  all  his  successors,  re- 
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eeived  from  Christ  Himsielf,  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven,    I  am  very  sure  that  no  such  favor  or  prerogative,  was 
ever  conferred  on  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  on  any  of  his  ten  com- 
mandments violating  successors.    If  we  were  to  push  the  idea 
further  the  conclusion  would  force  itself  on  us  that  if  they 
received  any  keys  at  all  they  were  those  of  a  far  different  place. 
It  is  by  the  King's  authority  that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons are  ordained  and  established  in  their  offices.     Arts.  33, 
36,  37).    A  strange  substitution  for  the  enactments  of  Divine 
authority !     It  is  no  wonder  that  all  fair-minded  men  assert 
that  there  is  no  Apostolic  succession  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   It  is  by  his  order  also  that  their  universal  councils  are 
convened,  which  councils,  judging  from  the  latest  specimens 
of  them  we  have  seen,  never  decide  on  anything  in  particular. 
May  God  have  pity  on  the  poor,  blinded  individuals,  and  bring 
them  to  the  way  of  truth  and  light.    It  is  true,  according  to 
Article  20  of  their  medley  of  absurd  principles,  the  Church's 
right  is  recognized  to  decide  in  discussions  of  faith,  and  to  in- 
terpret the  Holy  Scripture ;  but   we  may  add   that   her   de- 
cisions must  be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  out- 
side of  which  her  votaries)  accord  her  neither  right  nor  power, 
nor  authority.    'If  the  members  discover  that  the  decisions  of 
their  church  are  not  in  accord  with  the  sacred  text,  they  are 
at  full  liberty  to  reject  them.    This,  then,  is  the  strange,  and  I 
would  almost  say,  undefinable  melange   of  doctrines  drawn 
from  far  and  near,  and  interspersed  with  some  "original  ones" 
of  their  own  fabrication,  that  constitutes  the  rule  of  faith  of 
the  Church  of  England,  "by  law  estalblished. "     On  the  one 
side  we  see  a  fertile  church  entrusted  with  the  power  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  controversies  by  the  examination  of  Scripture; 
on  the  other,  its  followers  who  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to 
its  decisions  except  inasmuch  as  they  believe  them  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Holy  Writ. 
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A  ViUanelle 
By  Daniel  J.  Donahoe. 

While  blades  are  breaking  through  the  sod ; 

Amid  the  greening  dells  and  hills, 
I  listen  to  the  voice  of  God. 
The  earth  has  pasised  beneath  the  rod, 

And  vales  are  musical  with  rills, 
While  blades  are  breaking  through  the  sod. 

A  sound  of  wondrous  joy  abroad 

Forth  issues  from  a  thousand  bills; 

I  listen  to  the  voice  of  God. 

I  walk  with  joy  where  late  I  trod, 

'Mid  snows  and  rain»  and  wintry  chills; 

While  blades  are  breaking  through  the  sod. 

Oft  when  in  weariness  I  plod 

Life's  highway,  bowed  'neath  aches  and  ills, 
I  listen  to  the  voice  of  God, 
Reviving  glory  from  the  clod 

My  soul  with  dreams  of  rapture  fills, 
While  blades  are  breaking  through  the  sod, 
I  listen  to  the  voice  of  God. 
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Slfp  IFatr  (ipijplta 

By  Bbother  Gabbiel,  F.S.C,  B.A.,  M.Sc,   Tobonto. 

^P'  AiRTH  has  its  angels  as  the  heavens  have.  Fairy-like,  they 
1c,  flit  about  in  human  fleah  and  yet  seem  quite  immune  to 
all  the  weaknesses  "that  flesh  is  heir  to."  They  are  of 
the  earth  but  not  earthly.  Shakespeare  has  caught  sight  of 
two  or  three  of  these  privileged  creatures  and  has  given  them 
permanence  in  the  world  of  drama.  The  youngest  of  these  he 
has  called  ''Ophelia." 

I  have  diligently  sought  through  books,  picture  galleries 
and  elsewhere  in  an  effort  to  match  the  portrait  which  my  im- 
agination has  formed  of  "this  mortal-breathing  saint" — a 
countenance  in  which  one  might  "read  the  depth  and  passion 
of  her  earnest  glance."  But  only  in  one  instance  have  I  suc- 
ceeded. This  was  a  figure  in  a  stained-glass  window,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  a  painter's  conception  of  an  angel.  It 
gave  one  the  impression  of  a  frail,  timid  creature  endowed  with 
extraordinary  beauty — ' '  Too  fresh  and  fair  for  this  rude  world 
of  ours."  In  those  eyes  there  was  a  look  of  unsuspecting  guile- 
lessness  and  withal  a  modesty  which  seemed  to  throw  a  charm 
over  the  other  qualities.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  the  very  creature  which  Hamlet  called  "the  celestial  and 
his  soul'si  idol,  the  most  beautiful  Ophelia^"  or  which  Laertes 
styled  as 

"a  sister  whose  worth 

Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  ages 

For  her  perfections. ' ' 

From  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  with  Ophelia, 
we  perceive  that,  quite  unconsciously,  there  springs  up  in  our 
hearts  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  her.  How  often  do 
we  hear  the  throb  "poor  Ophelia"  welling  up  from  the  hearts 
of  her  sympathizers — those  critics  who  have  really  understood 
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her  and  "plucked  out  the  heart  of  her  mystery."  These  bonds 
grow  apace  with  our  degree  of  familiarity.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  her  paradoxical  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  magnifi- 
cent but  corrupted  court  with  which  she  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Perhaps  it  is  her  constant  smile  which  captivates  ujs, 
that  smile  which  her  misfortunes  sadden  but  can  never  des- 
troy. Or  maybe  it  is  her  helplessness  that  melts  us  with 
pity.  In  her  youth  and  innocence  she  finds  herself  unprepared 
to  cope  with  the  "perilous  circumstances"  of  life.  She  has 
been  deprived,  no  doubt  at  a  tender  age,  of  the  guiding  in- 
fluence of  a  mother.  This  void  neither  Laertes  nor  Polonius 
can  ever  fill — Laertes,  because  of  his  utter  lack  of  consonancy 
and  Polonius  because  of  his  failure  to  understand  the  trea- 
sure which  had  been  committed  to  his  care.  Gertrude,  who 
should  have  taken  the  place  of  a  mother  toward  her,  presents 
a  sad  object  lesson  that  is  certainly  not  to  be  imitated. 

"Such  an  act 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty, 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite,  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love 
And  sets  a  blister  there,  makes  marriage-vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths:     0,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words." 

Thus  she  is  left  alone  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  in  the  cruel 
school  of  experience. 

There  are  two  striking  characteristics  brought  out  in  Shake- 
speare's  depiction  of  Ophelia.  One  is  her  unsuspecting  trust 
with  its  complement  frankness,  the  other  is  her  filial  obedience. 

Everyone  seems  to  take  a  delight  in  giving  her  advice  or 
making  use  of  her  to  further  his  designs.  Not  having  found 
out  as  yet  "that  there  are  tricks  in  the  world,"  she  makes 
herself  "all  to  all,"  never  suspecting  their  motives.  She  has 
no  secrets;  she  imagines  everyone  to  be  honest  and  honour- 
able and  hence  keeps  nothing  back.    We  cannot  help  but  ad- 
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mire  the  simplicity  with  which  she  relates  to  Polonius  the  de- 
tails of  her  encounter  with  Hamiet,  and  that  notwithstanding 
her  father 's  recent  injunction : 

"This  above  all 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet. ' ' 

Would  she  not  have  concealed  this  episode  were  it  not  for 
her  admirable  frankness  ?  What  a  note  of  sincerity  there  is  in 
her  response  to  Laertes: 

' '  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep 
As  watchman  to  my  heart. 


'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. ' ' 

Much  as  we  marvel  at  her  sincerity  we  are  even  more  im- 
pressed with  her  obedience.  Consider  the  difficult  tests  to 
which  it  was  exposed.  She  loved  Hamlet,  he  was  her  ideal  of 
true  manhood.  And  now  when  she  is  anxious  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  trying  moments  and  soothe  his  heart  torn  with 
the  ''anguish  of  deep  grief,"  she  is  forbidden  **to  give  words 
or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet. ' '  Her  only  response  is  "  I  shall 
obey,  my  Lord. ' '  There  is  no  further  representations,  no  mur- 
murings — her  father  has  spoken.  Subsequent  events  show  how 
perfectly  she  obeyed  and,  may  we  not  also  say,  how  much  this 
obedience  cost. 

As  matters  evolve  the  shrewd  father  finds  it  profitable  to 
his  plans  that  his  daughter  should  make  love  to  the  prince. 
There  is  no  resistance — her  father  has  asked  it.  Forgetful 
of  her  self  or  of  what  Hamlet  may  think  of  her,  she  sets  about 
doing  her  father's  will 

"Like  gentle  soul,  that  maketh  no  excuse. 
But  makes  its  own  will  of  another's  will 
As  soon  as  by  a  sign  it  is  disclosed." 

I  think  that   these   few  lines   which  I   have   borrowed   from 
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Dante '»  "Purgatorio"  give  as  faithful  an  image  of  Ophelia's 
filial  (I  would  have  you  note  the  similarity)  obedience  as  it  is 
possible  to  picture. 

Of  her  love  for  Hamlet,  what  shall  we  say  ?  There  is  not  a 
single  expression  throughout  the  play  which  directly  reveals 
the  secret  of  her  love  for  the  prince,  but  one  would  needs  be 
blind  who  could  fail  to  perceive  its  depth.  And  had  she  not 
good  reason  to  love  him?  Had  he  not  pledged  his  love  for  her, 
called  her  his  idol  and  ''given  countenance  to  his  speech  with 
almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven?"  If  we  would  see  the 
commencement  of  this  love  theme  we  must  go  back  in  spirit 
to  a  time  previous  to  the  opening  scenes.  It  was  then  that 
Hamlet  had  "made  tenders  of  his  affection  to  her,  impor- 
tuned her  with  love  in  honorable  fashion,"  and  she  had 
' '  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. ' ' 

With  the  tragic  death  of  the  king  all  is  changed  and  Ophe- 
lia becomes  the  innocent  victim.  Her  dreams  are  shattered. 
That  one  being  in  whom  all  her  love  and  hopes  were  centered 
has  become  "blasted  with  ecstasy,"  has  denied  that  he  ever 
loved  her,  has  forsaken  her  and,  whether  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly— how  i»  she  to  know  ? — has  slain  her  father.  The  result 
is  fatal.  A  moment  she  stands  bewildered  before  this  yawning 
abyss.  A  feeling  of  utter  lonelinessi  comes  over  her.  Then  sud- 
denly the  light  of  reason  dims,  flickers  and  goes  out.  She 
becomes  insane,  pitifully  insane,  without  hope  of  remedy. 

Shakespeare's  treatment  of  Ophelia's  madness  is  one  of 
those  flashes  of  genius  so  characteristic  of  the  great  master. 
There  is  nothing  revolting,  nothing  gruesome.  He  has  merely 
removed  the  directing  influence  and  her  poor  mind  is  tossed 
hither  and  thither  on  the  waves  of  caprice.  At  one  moment 
we  see  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  igrief  and  despair,  her  poor  soul 
torn  with  anguish,  weeping  over  her  father's  grave;  at  the  next 
moment  she  bursts  forth  in  the  gay  ballad  of  St.  Valentine 's 
Day  which  she  sings  without  any  apparent  sense  of  shame. 
(Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  in  liis  book  "Shakespeare's  Work- 
manship," refers  to  this  fact  as  a  master-istroke  on  the  part  of 
the  poet — "It  is  Ophelia  that  is  to  know  real  madness  and  die 
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of  it ;  as' — let  us  mark  the  master-stroke. — in  her  babblings  thia 
clean  maid,  of  a  mind  unhinged,  pours  forth  the  pretty,  sad, 
simple  bawdry  of  'St.  Valentine's  Day'  ").  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  Hamlet  in  her  ravings.  Has  she  forgotten  him?  Per- 
haps. The  shock  which  deprived  her  of  her  reason  has  blotted 
out  all  recent  memoirs — she  does  not  even  recognize  her  bro- 
ther. Hence  her  mind  reverts  to  childhood  memories ;  the  fairy 
tales,  the  ballads,  the  rhymes  and  the  flower  stories  of  nursery 
days.    What  a  strange  insanity  it  is — 

"Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier," 

and  yet 

"Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. " 

Yes,  indeed;  far  from  awakening  any  sense  of  repulsion,  her 
ravings  tear  at  our  heart-strings  and  sound  the  deepest  note 
of  sympathy. 

The  last  scene  in  the  life  of  O^phelia  is  as  pitiful  as  it  is 
tragic.  It  is  the  climax.  Who  save  Shakespeare  could  have 
conceived  such  a  suitable  close  to  a  life  so  sweet  and  yet  so 
sad?  In  her  madness,  endeavouring  to  hang  her  floral  garlands 
on  the  branches  of  a  willow  "that  grows  aslant  a  brook. 

An  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook. ' ' 

Nor  did  she  seem  to  realize  what  had  happened,  but  "mermaid- 
like awhile  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  songs"  until  nature, 
taking  pity  on  her, 

"Pulled  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death." 

Although  I  fully  believe  that  in  the  realm  of  literature  the 
opinions  of  individuals  should  be  respected,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  taking  exception  to  those  writers  who,  in  an  effort  as 
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they  say  to  get  at  the  truth,  cruelly  represent  the  virginal  soul 
of  Ophelia  as  capable  of  motives  wholly  foreign  to  her  nature. 
I  have  had  access  to  complete  texts  and,  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  her  own  words  and  the  comments  of  others  concerning 
her,  I  think  the  defense  of  her  innocence  would  be  a  very 
easy  task. 

But  little  scrutiny  is  required  to  see  that  her  replies  to 
Hamlet's  lewd  remarks  show  a  positive  lack  of  knowledge  of 
their  meaning.  When  finally  she  perceives  that  they  are  ques- 
tionable she  turns  away  from  him  with  the  rebuke,  ' '  You  are 
naught,  you  are  naught;  I'll  mark  the  play."  There  is  con- 
stant reference  being  made  by  her  "enemies"  to  her  mad 
scenes,  in  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  her  mouth  the  infamous 
ballad  of  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Now  is  it  not  unjust  to  hold  a 
creature, 

"Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures  or  mere  beasts," 

responsible  for  repeating  snatches  of  poetry  which  she  has 
heard?  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  her  own  expressions  that 
is  objectionable.  Besides  we  must  remember  that  in  Shake- 
speare 's  day  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  in  broad  terms. 

Probably  it  would  be  well  to  recall,  just  here,  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  originate  the  plot  of  his  play  and  that  in  Belle- 
forest's  version  of  the  old  tragedy  the  prototype  of  Ophelia  is 
a  courtesan  of  ill  fame  in  the  role  of  a  spy.  Ophelia  is  Shake- 
speare's  creation,  but  unconsciously  the  poet  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  influenced,  at  least  in  a  few  details,  by  the  original. 
This  explains  the  conversation  in  the  play  within  the  play 
and  the  otherwise  inconsistent  deception  in  Act.  'III.,  Scene 
I.,  where  she  acts  as  a  spy  fori  her  father. 

These  inconsistencies  waived,  I  cannot  picture  her,  despite 
what  critics  say,  but  as  a  lily  conspicuous  by  contrast  in  "an 
unweeded  garden"  and  accord  with  Laertes  when  he  says 

"A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be." 

This  character  which  Shakespeare  has  so  well  delineated 
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more  in  the  spirit  of  the  lines  than  by  the  words  themselves — 
whether  he  has  called  her  Desdemona,  Hermione,  Cordelia  or 
Ophelia,  it  is  all  one — is  not  peculiar  to  him  alone.  She  is  a 
type.  Every  poet  has  idolized  her.  Dante  called  her  Bea- 
trice; Keats,  Madeleine;  Tennyson,  Katie  Willows;  Browning, 
The  Last  Duchess;  Scott,  Ellen  Douglas;  Coleridge,  Christo- 
bel;  Longfellow,  Evangeline;  and  so  on  with  a  whole  host  of 
others.  Th^ey  have  "all  spent  their  golden  words"  in  an  en- 
deavour to  picture  her.  It  is  only  by  combining  all  in  one  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  grasp  the  ideal  which  the  great  master 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  in  the  Dramatis  Personae  of  his 
masterpiece  the  name  "Ophelia." 


The  whole  world  is  ours  till  sunset, 

Holly  and  fire  and  snow; 
And  the  name  of  our  dead  brother 

Who  loved  us  long  ago. 

The  grown  folk  mighty  and  cunning. 

They  write  his  name  in  gold; 
But  we  can  tell  a  little 

Of  the  million  tales  he  told. 

He  taught  them  laws  and  watchivords. 

To  preach  and  struggle  and  pray ; 
But  he  taught  us  deep  in  the  hayfield 

The  games  that  the  angels  play. 

Had  he  stayed  here  forever, 

Their  world  would  be  wise  as  our® — 

And  the  king  be  cutting  capers, 

And  the  priest  be  picking  flowers. 

But  the  dark  day  came :  they  gathered : 

On  their  faces  we  could  see 
They  had  taken  and  slain  our  brother. 

And  hanged  him  on  a  tree. 

— Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton. 
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How  grand  and  dear  are  old  associations 

Which  /Recollection  often  brings  to  mind; 
In  mutual  talk  and  friendly  conversationsi, 

We,  reminiscent,  many  a  pleasure  find, 
Recalling  how  beside  the  homely  embers 

We  sat  while  purred  the  puss,  the  kettle  sang ; 
Such  childhood  scenes  the  heart  loves'  and  remembers. 

With  earliest  thoughts  of  God  as  churchbeUs  rang. 

Perhaps,  without,  the  keen  March  winds  were  wailing 

As,  doffed  our  hats  and  coats,  we  gathered  round, 
And,  heedless  of  its  equinoctial  railing, 

Listened  to  words  of  sire  and  dame  profound. 
Oil,  what  a  banquet  spread,  if  Time  can  yield  us 

Such  cherished  cup  from  out  the  storied  past ; 
Simple  delights,  from  modern  trendings  shield  us, 

E'en  though  poetic  musings  may  not  last. 

How  fond  and  dear  are  true  associations. 

When,  aiding  yet  are  kindly  word  and  deed, 
Spoken,  performed 'by  good  friends  and  relations. 

And  richly  suited  to  the  daily  need. 
Life 's  passing  hours  are  sweet  with  hope  and  promise, 

The  robin's  mellow  notes  are  fraught  with  cheer. 
Each  green,  awakening  spring  brings  joy  and  solace, 

When  faithful  hearts  surround  us  year  by  year. 

And  may  we  through  Divine  association 

Find  respite  from  each  earthly  strife  and  woe, 
Feeling  the  Holy  Spirit's  consolation, 

As,  day  by  day,  upon  our  w:ay  we  go. 
And  through  Life 's  Lent,  at  last,  reach  to  an  Easiter, 

The  splendour  of  whose  day  shall  not  pass  o  'er ; 
In  Christ's  bright  Upper  Chamber  may  we  gather, 

His  seal  of  Peace  upon  us  evennore. 

Frederick  B.  Fenton. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  held  in  St.  Joseph 's  Convent 
on  January  20th,  Miss  Mary  Murphy  of  the  Canadian  League 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  Canadian  Authors,  and  Litera- 
ture, making  special  reference  to  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Dr. 
Louis  Frechette  and  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond's  Habitant  poe- 
try. Some  works  of  our  Ontario  writers:  came  under  review 
with  special  mention  of  Pauline  Johnston's  poem,  ''Flint  and 

Feather." 

*     #     *     *     * 

St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  were  the  guests  of  Loretto  Alumnae 
at  tlieir  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Loretto  Abbey  on  January 
27th.  The  meeting  opened  with  the  singing  of  their  Jubilee 
hymn,  after  which  the  Secretary  read  a  report  of  I.F.C.A.  Con- 
vention held  at  Ottawa.  Then  followed  a  delightful  musical 
programme  by  Mr,  Ernest  Seitz  and  Miss  Lee. 

***** 

Many  members  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  and  St. 
Michael's  Hospital  Alumnae  attended  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  late  Sister  M.  Attracta  Hynes  on  January  23rd  and  Sister 
M.  Chrysostom  Ferguson's  on  January  25th. 

***** 

February  3rd,  at  3  p.m.,  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  was  held  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent  and  was  opened 
as  usual  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn  to  St.  Joseph.  After  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  the  report 
of  the  I.F.CA.  Convention  held  in  Ottawa  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Thos. 
McCarron,  delegate  to  the  Convention,  was  read  by  Mrs.  AMas. 
The  President,  Mra  Monkhouse,  referred  to  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  Association  and  urgently  requested  every  member  to 
interest  herself  in  selling  tickets  for  the  Hope  Chest  raffle  and 
to  help  as  far  as  possible  in  making  a  success  of  the  Bridge  and 
Euchre  to  be  held  at  the  King  Edward  in  the  near  future.  All 
business  being  satisfactorily  discharged,    a    brilliant  musical 
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programme  followed.  The  artists  were  Miss  Constance  Martin, 
L.T.C.M.,  Miss  Teresa  McNabb,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Meara,  baritone, 
and  Miss  Phyllis  Leatherdale,  aceompanist. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Keenan,  in  tendering  a  vote  of  thanks,  referred 
eulogistieally  to  the  selections  and  the  perfect  execution  of  the 
individual  artists.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the  Library, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Keenan,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Latchford  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomp- 
son presiding  at  the  tables. 

#  #     *     *     * 

The  well-known  Artist,  E.  Wyly  Grier,  will  give  a  lecture  on 
English  and  Canadian  Art  in  St.  Joseph's  College  Auditorium 
on  April  22nd,  at  7.30  p.m. 

February  14th.  The  Loretto  and  St.  Joseph  College  Alum- 
nae Associations  held  a  very  siuccessful  bridge  and  euchre  in 
aid  of  the  scholarship  fund  in  the  Pompeian  room  in  the  King 
Edward.  The  Presidents,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse  and  Mrs. 
James  Mallon,  received  the  600  guests.  Pretty  crepe  Valentine 
favors  were  on  the  tables,  and  red  pencils  were  decked  with 
red  hearts.  The  Conveners  were :  Mrs.  W.  T,  L.  Lee  ^and  Mrs. 
Tom  McCarron.  The  committee  included  Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  James  E.  Day,  Mrs.  Harry  Roesler,  Mrs.  R.  Rankin, 
Mrs.  T.  Navin,  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  Miss 
Anna  Heck,  Miss  May  Morrow,  Miss  Mabel  Abery.  The  Con- 
veners of  the  Hope  Chest  were  Miss  Helen  Seitz,  Miss  Irene 
Finn,  Mrs.  E.  Almas,  Miss  Irene  Dullway,  Mrs.  J.  Doane  and 
Missi  T.  Lalor,  The  prize-winners  for  bridge  were  Miss  Con- 
nors, Miss  Evelyn  Butler,  Mrs.  Enright  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
McKay.  The  euchre  winners  were  Mrs.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Fal- 
lon, Mrs.  J.  J.  M.  Landy  and  Mrs.  Lester.  The  Hope  Chest  was 
won  by  Miss  E.  Pearson. 

#  #     «     *     # 

St.  Joseph's  and  Loretto  Alumnae  Assoeiations  entertained 
at  luncheon  ait  the  National  Club  on  Saturday  in  honour  of 
Madam  Belanger  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  McKenna,  the  French,  and 
English  Presidents  of  D'Youville  Convent,  Ottawa.  At  tlie 
head  tables  were  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhous'e,  Mrs.  Jamesi  Mallon, 
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Mrs.  A.  J.  Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  T.  J.  Lee,  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor. 
Among  the  guests  were :  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron,  Mrs.  R.  Ran- 
kin, Mrs.  F.  T.  Brazil,  Miss  I.  Finn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes, 
Mrs.  James  Mallon,  MissF.  Daly,  Miss  M.  Abery,  Miss  H. 
Hayes,  Miss  I.  Wickett,  Miss  I.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Almas, 
Miss  Teresa  O'Connor  and  Miss  Alice  Hayes. 


Congratulations  to  Rev.  Brother  Gabriel  and  his  Dramatic 
Club  on  the  success  attending  their  presentation  of  Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet'  'at  Massey  Hall. 


Of  the  late  Mr.  Flynn,  who  died  on  February  18th,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  92  years,  and  whose  name  appears  in  the 
obituary  list  of  our  recently  deceased  friends,  The  Toronto 
Globe  in  complimentary  references  to  him,  said : 

"Both  in  his  business  and  his  private  life  Mr.  Flynn  was  a 
modest  and  unassuming  gentleman.  During  most  of  his  career 
in  this  city  he  attended  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  most  energetic  and  untiring  worker  in  the  cause 
of  charity  and  other  activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

* '  In  business  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

"He  was  connected  with  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada  for 
many  years,  and  at  one  time  was  Vice-President,  but  resigned 
before  the  bank  got  into  difficulties.  He  gave  much  to  charity 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  no  one  knew  the  extent  of  his  generosity." 


Obituary. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  earnestly  requested  for  the 
happy  repose  of  Mr.  Matthew  Battle,  Mr.  Thomas  Flynn,  Mr. 
Wm.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Sarah  McNulty,  Mrs.  Eva  Mary  Dunphy, 
Mi-^.  Mary  O'Brien,  Mr.  Thomas  Mulcahy,  Harold  Francis 
Daly,  Mrs.  (Dr.)  C.  E.  Dusseau,  Mrs.  McCann  (Catherine 
O'Rourke),  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Sister  Mary  Attracta 
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Hynes,  Sister  Mary  Chrysostom  Ferguson.    Eternal  rest  grant 
unto  them,  0  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them! 


When  Lips  Are  Dust. 

When  lipsi  .are  dust,  when  lips  are  dust,  love  dies' 

Not  idly  then,  but  in  the  soul  lives  on; 
God's  child,  in  trust  it  looks  to  Him  and  cries, 
"Elsewhere,  beloved,  raptured  past  surmise, 
We  two  shall  stand  beneath  His  pitying  eyes, 
Breathing  Eternal  Dawn ! ' ' 

When  eyes  are  dust,  when  eyes  are  dust,  we  know 

Again  they  shall  meet  ours,  late,  late  or  soon — 
All  the  beloved  eyes  that  loved  us  so 
When  life  was  love ;  and  thus,  hope-filled,    we  go 
Bearing  our  burdens  till  the  sun  is  low 
And  God  restores  the  moon. 

When  hearts  are  dust,  when  hearts  are  dust,  we  turn 

Our  souls  to  prayer,  for  love  grows  after  death. 
Elsewhere  re-living  we  shall  hard  words  spurn; 
Elsewhere  beseech  the  dead  the  past  unlearn : 
For  this  thro'  all  the  widowed  years  we  yearn, 
Till  God — remembereth. 

Charles  J.  O'Malley. 


A  dying  man  was  asked  what  should  be  put  on  his  tomb. 
He  answered,  "Let  this  be  the  inscription:  Here  lies  a  fool 
who  went  out  of  the  world  without  learning  why  he  came 
into  it." — Ven.  Cure  d'Ars. 


Every  man  has  in  himself  a  continent  of  undiscovered  char- 
acter. Happy  is  he  who  acts  the  Columlbus  to  his  own  soul. — 
Sir  J.  Stevens. 
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®I|F  f  opf  a  aiaak 


To  catch  the  music  of  the  birds, 
And  write  it  down  in  simple  words, 
That  when  the  feathered  songsters  sing, 
"We,  too,  may  join  their  caroling. 

To  catch  the  murmur  of  the  tre€s; 
To  hear  just  what  they  tell  the  breeze, 
And  then,  in  tender  vibrant  phrasic, 
Grive  to  the  world  their  -song  of  praise. 

To  catch  the  woodland  wind  that  blows 
Fragrant  with  ev'ry  flow'r  that  grows; 
And  then,  with  mastery  of  rhyme, 
Dispel  the  long  dread  winter  time. 

To  take  the  cold,  the  ice,  the  sleet — 
The  snow  of  winter's  winding  sheet. 
And  make  us  see  that  underneath, 
Lies  gentle  Springtime's  bridal  wreath. 

To  take  the  wounded  heart's  dis^tress — 
The  smiles  of  glowing  happiness; 
Then  show  that  tears,  like  April  rain, 
Mean  that  the  sun  will  shine  again. 

To  give  to  lonely  hearts  and  sad, 
Something  at  least  to  make  them  glad. 
With  magic  art  of  minstrelsy, 
People  their  lives  with  company, 

To  teach  us,  though  the  way  be  long, 

The  world  is  filled  with  joyous  song. 

Make  us  to  know,  earth's  songs,  so  giv'n. 

Are  echoes  of  the  songs  of  h^av'n. 

— SELEJOTED. 
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The  Late  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

To  t'he  late  lamented  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  the  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  author,  teacher  and  diplomat,  who  died 
in  Brooklyn  January  15th,  aged  72  years,  the  New  York  Tim.es 
published  the  fbllowing  tribute: 

"Forty  years  ago  some  verses  sent  to  the  old  New  York 
,Sun  by  a  young  professor,  at  Notre  Dame,  attracted  Dr.  Dana's 
interest.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and  kindest  encouragers  of 
the  poet,  whose  work  wag'  praised  by  another  competent 
critic,  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman.  At  Notre  Dame,  as  afterwards  at 
the  Catholic  University,  Mr.  Egan  taught  his  pupils  that  the 
way  to  learn  to  write  good  English:  prose  was  to  write  a  lot 
of  verse — and  then  tear  it  up.  He  would  sometimes  write  over 
hiis  own  sonnets  40  or  50  times,  seeking  perfection.  In  time 
honours  rained  upon  him.  He  came  to  w-ear  "a  titled  trail" 
of  degrees  and  orders.  Perhaips  none  wa®  more  grateful  to 
him  than  the  Laetare  medal  which  Notre  Dame  gave  him  for 
his  services  to  Catholic  literature  and  edtication.  Mr.  Egan's 
varied  and  fruitful  achievements  deserved  and  r^ecedved  the 
praise  of  thoughtful  men  and  women.  Himself  an  author  ot* 
distinction,  he  was  one  of  our  most  widely  read,  accomplished, 
penetrating  and  yet  tolerant  critics,  both  of  books  and  of  men. 
His  mind  was  isaturated  with  the  best  literature.  He  knew 
intdmately  the  history  and  politics  'of  foreign  countries.  No 
gloom  of  old  age  ever  came  over  him.  He  thought  the  present 
as  good  as,  or  better  than  the  paist. 

Without  previous  diplomatic  experience,  Mr.  Egan  had  an 
extraordinarj^  personal  and  diplomatie  success  as  Minister  at 
Copenhagen.  His  tact,  engaging  social  qualities,  polite  firm- 
ness and  quiet  courage  won  him  the  respect  and  Idking  of 
the  Danes.  The  friendly  handsi  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson 
would  have  promoted  him  to  an  ambassadorship,  but  that  he 
couldn't  afford'.  Seldom  has  one  of  our  literary  diplomatists 
so  succeeded  in  satisfying  both  the  country  he  was  sent  to 
and  his  own." 
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Some  years  ago  a  Washington  p'oliceman  offered  a  prize 
of  $25  for  the  best  poem  of  16  lines  against  profanity.  The 
award  was  made  to  the  following  poem,  which  was  found  to 
he  the  work  of  Dr.  Maurice  Franicis  Egan,  then  professor  at  the 
Catholic  Univensity  and  later  Minister  to  Denmark : 

This  is  the  poem  to  which  re'ference  is  m^ade  in  the  New 
York  Times'  Tribute: 


Profattttg 

(By  Maurice  Francis  Egan). 

The  power  beyond  the  thunder-clouds, 
The   power  beyond   the   tender   blue, 

The  power  that  rules  earth's  surgung  crowds, 
Is  Christ  to  me — a  force  to  you. 


Yet  be  it  force  impersonal, 

Though  Christ  the  God  I  know  it  is, 
'It  is  the  life  within  us  all, 

For  we  are  God's  and  wholly  His. 

You  are  the  slaves  of  unknown  ipower. 
And  we  the  siervants  of  God's  will; 

Shall  we  within  our  little  hour 

Profane  the  source  of  good,  for  ill? 


How  like  a  foolisih  cMld  is  'he, 

How  like  a  wretched  fool  am  I- — 

If,  with  vain  words  insultingly, 

We  name  the  power  of  earth  and  sky? 
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VOCATION  AND  AVOCATION 

By  Mary  Teaffe,  Graduate  of  the  C.N.D.  Convent,  Gloucester 
Street,  Ottawa. 

As  the  average  young  man  goes  daily  to  his  business  can 
he  look  every  man  in  the  face  and  say  proudly,  "I  work  for 
so  and  so?"  Or  does  he  meet  their  questions  with  evasive 
answers  ?  Any  person  who  is  ashamed  of  his  situation  certain- 
ly ought  to  leave  it  immediately.  A  man  in  the  wrong  situa- 
tion is  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  floundering  around  making  vain 
efforts;  aecomplishing  nothing.  If  one's  heart  is  not  in  one's 
work,  success  is  not  on  the  horizon.  The  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  be  what  one  is  to  be.  Millions  of  people  are 
to-day  shut  up  in  insane  asylums  and  prisons  as  the  outcome 
of  allowing  themselves  to  become  the  victims  of  unsatisfied 
desires.  Shakespeare  firmly  believed  in  people  following  the 
path  predestined  for  them,  and  he  shows  this  quite  clearly  in 
his  tragedy.    Julius  Caesar,  where  tlie  following  lines  appear : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

God  Himself  is  not  responsible  for  the  numerous  failures 
which  occur  daily.  Each  person  is,  at  some  time  in  life,  given 
an  opportunity  to  match  every  talent,  every  ability,  and  every 
genius  which  he  possesses.  If  such  men  as  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
Donald  and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  had  not  been  opportunists, 
M'hat  would  Canada  be  to-day? 

Often  avocation  is  mistaken  for  vocation.  It  is  a  grave 
error  to  think  an  avocation  can  take  the  place  of  a  vocation. 
God  predestines  our  vocations  for  His  own  glorification  and 
they  continue  in  Heaven.  An  avocation  originates  in  the 
world  and  terminates  here.  Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that 
avocation  is  as  temporal  as  vocation  is  eternal;  that  avocation 
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is  as  worldly  as  vocation  is  spiritual?  There  are  but  three 
paths  to  vocation,  religious  life,  married  life  and  the  state 
oi  single  blessedness;  those  of  avocation  are  varied.  In  a 
person's  life  his  avocation  must  coincide  with  his  vocation 
before  true  happiness  exists. 

Everyone's  vocation,  however,  comprises  an  avocation, 
which  is,  in  reality,  an  element  of  a  vocation.  When  we  per- 
form our  avocations  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  surer  are 
we  following  our  vocations. 

It  is  a  more  frequent  happening  that  a  call  to  avocation 
is  responded  to  more  quickly  than  a  call  to  voeation.    Why? 

This  question  has  baffled  many  and  still  continues  to  do 
so.  A  religious  vocation  is  the  most  priceless  gift  from  God, 
one  which  is  more  advantageous  from  a  spiritual  point  of 
view  than  any  position  the  world  may  offer.  The  saints  of 
old  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  the  Divine  Call  and  if  they 
had  not,  what  would  our  religion  be? 

To  a  sweet  girl  graduate  the  path  of  worldly  pleasures 
seems  strewn  with  roses,  but  after  she  has  tasted  of  the  bitter 
sweets  of  life  she  finds  her  dream-cloud  shattered  and  her 
fanciful  plans  scattered  by  the  cruel  winds  of  fate. 

Prayer,  trust  in  God,  and  conformity  to  His  Holy  Will,  un- 
doubtedly will  obtain  for  anyone  the  grace  to  choose  the 
right  vocation.  But  if  one  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  goal 
by  other  than  these  means,  the  result  reads  failure.    Because, 

"Net's  had,  all's  spent 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content." 

* 
Note:      To   Miss   Teaffe,   writer  of   the  above,   was  adjudged   t)he 
prize  presented  by  the  Ontario  Cliapteir  of  I.F.C.A.,  October  24th,  1923. 
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LAURA  SECORD  PRIZE  ESSAY 

In  November  we  reported  that  Miss  Geraldine  McCann,  15- 
year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrsi.  Gerald  McCann,  corner  of 
Park  and  Church  streets,  Dundas,  had  the  proud  distinction  of 
conninig  first  in  the  14  to  18  year  class  and  second  in  the  com- 
plete contest  in  the  Laura  Secord  Historical  Essay  Contest, 
which  was  the  greatest  literary  and  historical  essay  event  ever 
held  in  Ontario.  More  than  30,000  essays  were  submitted,  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very  signal  distinction  for  Miss  Mc- 
Cann to  have  the  second  best  essay  among  such  a  large  number. 
As  a  prize  she  received  $100  in  gold.  She  prepared  the  essay 
in  book  form,  with  an  attractive  cover  with  a  picture  of  Laura 
Secord.  She  wrote  the  essay  without  any  assistance  from  her 
father  or  mother,  who  did  not  even  read  it,  as  they  thought  it 
better  to  leave  the  matter  to  her  without  any  assistance  or 
criticism. 

Miss  McCann,  though  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  in  the 
fourth  form  at  the  Catholic  High  School  at  Hamilton,  and  is  a 
very  clever  young  lady.  Her  teacher  is  Sister  Mount  Carmel 
of  St.  Joseph 's  Convent,  Hamilton.  Last  summer  she  won  the 
scholarship  in  the  third  form  examinations,  and  upon  two  pre- 
vious occasions  has  eome  first  in  her  elass  at  the  yearly  finals. 
Miss  McCann  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  her  prize-winning  essay, 
and  it  has  not  been  obtainable  until  this  week.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

LAURA  SECORD. 

On  the  sacred  scroll  of  glory, 
Let  us  blazen  forth  the  story, 
Of  a  brave  Canadian  woman 
With  the  fervid  pen  of  fame. 

— Charles  Jakeway. 

! 
At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  June,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirteen,  Laura  Secord  accidently  heard  a 
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small  party  of  Americans  discussing  a  surprise  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  Canadian  garrison  at  Beaver  Dam.  Thinking 
swiftly,  she  hid  her  milk  pail,  put  the  cows  in  the  nearest  pas- 
ture, and  began  her  perilous  journey  of  about  twenty  miles 
through  the  forest  to  warn  her  countrymen. 

Always  staying  off  the  main  road  for  fear  of  coming  upon 
Americans,  she  threaded  her  way  through  bewildering  by-paths 
and  thick  underbrush.  She  heard  the  terrifying  howls  of  the 
wolf  and  lynx,  the  yells  of  Indian  scouts  and  the  Americans 
tramping  the  main  road,  but  her  indomitable  courage  lent 
wings  to  her  feet  and  she  sped  on,  always  under  the  shadow 
of  full-leaved  trees.  It  was  intensely  warm  and  the  forest 
steamed  with  the  heat  after  the  tropical  rains. 

Swiftly,  silently  Laura  Secord  stole  along  the  American 
lines  into  no-man's  land,  between  two  desperate  enemies  and 
inside  the  ever-shifting  fringe  of  Indian  scouts.  She  held  her 
course  without  a  pause  over  swollen  streams,  across  fallen 
tree  trunks,  through  the  dense  underbrush,  in  and  out  of  the 
mazes  of  the  forest  from  which  a  bullet  might  come  without  a 
moment's  warning. 

It  was  nearing  nightfall  and  now  came  the  true  test  of  her 
courage. 

After  twilight  the  sky  became  very  dark  and  several  clouds 
could  be  seen  floating  over  it.  Laura  Secord  now  had  to  cross 
streams  on  fallen  tree  trunks  and  on  her  hands  and  knees. 
The  noises  of  tlie  night  became  more  terrifying,  the  death  birds 
caJled  from  distant  tree  tops;  a  hawk  flying  low  brushed  her 
face  with  its  wing  and  she  trembled.  She  was  elose  to  Beaver 
Dams  and  skirting  an  Indian  scout  camp  when  the  clouds  clear- 
ed away  and  a  full  moon  arose.  'Immediately  she  was  discov- 
ered. The  Indians  came  rushing  towards  her.  She  was  sur- 
rounded and  had  a  very  hard  time  convincing  them  that  she 
had  most  important  news  for  Fitzgibbons. 

Almost  dead  with  fatigue,  Laura  Secord  recounted  her  story 
and  was  then  told  that  just  half  an  hour  before  scouts  had 
warned  the  commander  of  the  American  plan.  To  anyone  but 
Laura  Secord  this  news,  would  have  been  crushing,  but  it  was 
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no  disappointment  to  her,  for  she  had  served  her  country.  Fitz- 
gibbons  gave  her  the  highest  praise  and  in  letters  to  his  friends 
he  speaks  of  Laura  Secord  and  her  bravery  and  perseverance  in 
the  most  glowing  terms.  She  is  to  be  ranked  with  Madeleine 
de  Vercheres  for  loyalty  and  intrepid  courage.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  brave  deed  of  Laura  Secord  should  sink  into  obli- 
vion while  the  heroes  of  war  of  eighteen  twelve  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Braver  deeds  are  not  recorded, 
In  historic  treasures  hoarded. 
Than  the  march  of  Laura  Secord 
Through  the  forest  long  ago. 

— Charles  Jakeway. 
—The  Dundas  Star,  January  24th,  1924. 
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®1|?  SoaJi  of  ffittly  Wnct 

'Tis  a  solemn  thought  to  ponder 

'Mid  our  daily  joys  and  cares, 
Whilst  we  work,  or  weep,  or  wander: 

At  our  play,  or  at  our  prayers; 
'Tis  a  saintly  sage's  warning, 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new: 
I  am  walking  by  a  pathway 

I  shall  never  more  pursue. 

I  can  tread  it  once — once  only: 

Tread  it  well,  or  tread  it  ill; 
Keep  my  selfish   course,   or  lonely, 

Join  the  many  of  good-will. 
But  ne'er  my  steps  retracing, 

May   I  Life's'  mistakes  undo, 
For  I'm  walking  by  a  pathway  ' 

I  shall  never  more   pursue.  ,; 

There  are  sick  ones  by  the  roadside;  J 

Weary  pilgrims,  crippled  sore ;  i 

There  are  poor  ones,  there  are  sad  ones, 

There   are  sinful  ones  galore. 
Shall  I  bring  them  help  or  hindrance? 

Bless  or  ban  the  hapless  crew?  ; 

Life  and  Death  are  in  this  pathway 

I  shall  never  more  pursue.  \ 

If  the  good  that  there  awaits  me  .' 

Be  neglected  or  ill-done; 

If  the  evil  there  that  tempts  me  l 

I  have  no  desire  to  shun;  ■ 

Woe  isi  me  !  alas,  forever  i 

My  lost  graces  shall  I  rue.  I 

Heav'n  or  hell  must  end  this  pathway  '■. 

i  shall  never   more  pursue.  1 

Eleanor  C,   Donnelly.  S 

if 

ji: 
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COMMUNITY  NOTES 

Ceremony  of  Religious  Profession 

A  solemn  and  beautiful  religious  ceremony  took  place  on 
Saturday,  January  5,  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto,  when 
seven  Sisters  made  their  final  profession  of  vows  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Whelan,  V.G.,  was  the  officiant  of 
the  ceremony,  assisted  by  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  the  convent 
chaplain,  and  several  other  members  of  the  clergy.  The  cere- 
mony Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Gerald  Kirby,  rector  of  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  D. 
McDougald,  C.SS.iR.,  Director  of  the  Retreat  for  the  candidates. 
The  Sisters '  choir  directed  the  musical  service,  which  included 
a  Christmas  hymn  by  Father  DoUard,  set  to  music  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Poseph,  and  the  selections,  "0  Mira  Nox"  (Adams) ; 
"Veni  Creator"  (Gregorian),  "Jesu  Bambino  (Yon),  and  "Te 
Deum"  (Gregorian). 

Those  making  profession  of  perpetual  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience,  were :  Sister  M.  Blandina  (Hilda  Mc- 
Kenna),  Toronto;  Sister  M.  St.  Thomas  (Nora  Travers),  Sud- 
bury; Sister  M.  Celine  (Delima  Desrochers),  Lafontaine;  Sister 
M.  Inez  (Vera  Hurley),  Toronto;  Sister  M.  St.  Gervaise  (Irene 
Gendron),  Penetanguishene ;  Sister  M.  Theodosia  (Glayds  Leh- 
man), Kitchener;  Sister  Mary  Carmel  (Imelda  Wright),  To- 
ronto, 

Members  of  the  clergy  present  were:  Rev.  W.  McCann, 
Rev.  L.  Minehan,  Rev.  A.  Fisher,  C.R.  (Kitchener),  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
Candlish,  C.SS.R.,  Rev.  F.  Pennylegion,  Rev.  F.  Gallery, 
C.SS.R.,  and  Rev.  S.  MeGrath. 

At  the  community  Mass  held  at  6.'0  thirteen  novices  took 

their  first  vows. 

*     *     *     #     # 

On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  January  6th,  Sister  M.  Pul- 
cheria  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto,  and  Reverend  Mother 
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V'inicent  (formerly  of  Toronto)  Superior  of  the  Si'sters.  of  St, 
Joseph  iin  Pembiroke  Diocese,  celebrated  the  Golden  Jubilee 
af  their  receiption  into  St.  Joseph's  Communaty,  and  on  Janoi- 
ary  5t'h  Sisters  Xaveria,  Hieronyme  and  Marcella  celebrated 
the  Silver  Jubilee  or  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  reli- 
gio'us  profeission.     Ad  multos  aiinos. 

*     *     *     *     # 

OBITUARY. 

Sister  Mary  Attracta. 

In  the  death  of  Sister  Mary  Attracta  Hynes,  Assistant  Su- 
perior of  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  at  that  Institution  on  Monday, 
January  21st,  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph  mourns  the  loss  of 
a  venerable  and  devoted  Religious,  and  the  Hospital  a  most  ac- 
tive and  self-sacrificing  member  of  its  staff.  Though  affected 
for  some  time  by  grave  physical  trouble  the  deceased  remained 
steadfastly  in  duty  until  a  month  before  her  death  when  she 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  serious  illness  which  she  bore  calmly 
and  patiently  until  sihe  entered  into  her  eternal  reward. 

The  early  years  of  Sister  Attracta 's  religious  life  were  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy  by 
whom  her  memory  is  affectionately  revered.  The  greater  num- 
ber, however,  of  her  forty4four  years  in  religion  was  spent  at 
St.  Michael's  Hospital,  where  she  entered  on  duty  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Institution  in  1892.  During  her  long  term  of  service 
her  s'ane  judgment  and  praictiical  mind  brought  to  her,  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Hospital,  responsibility  of  office  which 
she  assumed  generously  and  self-sacrificingly,  the  fulfilment  of 
her  ever-increasing  and  multiplied  duties  being  always  attend- 
ed by  marked  success. 

While  her  unceasing  activity  in  the  accomplishment  of  ex- 
terior works  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of  her  time,  yet  she 
preserved  that  interior  spirit  which  characterizes  the  true 
Spouse  of  Christ.  Sound  in  principle,  strong  in  faith  and  deep- 
ly religious  at  heart,  she  sought  in  all  things  only  the  Holy 
Will  of  God.  "Pray  that  the  Will  of  God  be  done"  was  the 
request  on  her  lips  in  her  dying  moments.    To  her  Sister  reli- 
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gious  she  has  left  the  admirable  example  of  reverence  for  au- 
thority, love  of  the  common  life  and  strict  conformity  to  regu- 
lar observances.    R.I.P. 

The  obsequies  for  the  deceased  were  held  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Mother  House,  St.  Alban  St.,  on  Wednesday,  January  23rd. 
Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  M.  V.  Kelly, 
C.S.B.,  of  St.  Michael's  College,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  G.  Kelly  of 
St.  Paul's,  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  J.  McDonagh  of  St.  Mich- 
ael's, as  sub-deacon.  In  the  sanctuary  were  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  Kidd  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bol- 
lard, Rev.  M.  Cline,  Rev.  L.  A.  Barcelo,  D.D.,  Rev.  P.  Malouf, 
Rev.  A.  Lellis,  Rev.  W.  Hopper,  C.S.P.,  and  Rev.  Brothers  Al- 
fred and  Simon.  Present  for  the  services  also  was  a  large  con- 
gregation of  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends.  To  the  members 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  left  to  mourn  her  loss,  the  Com- 
munity of  St.  Joseph  offers  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy: the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Lucy  Hynes,  Mrs.  (Justice) 
Kelly,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hynes,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  M. 
J.  Hynes,  California. 


Sister  Mary  Chrysostom.  ' 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Sister  Mary  Chry- 
sostom  Ferguson,  who  after  a  short  illness  passed  to  her  reward 
at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  on  Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  23rd, 
in  the  42nd  year  of  her  age  and  the  21st  of  her  religious  life. 

The  solemn  obsequies  for  the  deceased  were  held  at  St. 
Joseph's  Convent,  St.  Alban  St.,  Friday,  Jan.  25th.  High  Mass 
of  Requiem  was  sung  by  her  brother,  the  Rev.  T.  Ferguson  of 
Brantford,  lassisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ferguson  of  Warkworth,  also 
a  brother,  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Ellard,  of  Weston,  a 
cousin,  as  sub-deacon.  The  sanctuary  was  filled  by  a  large 
number  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese,  and  the  Chapel  nave  occu- 
pied by  sorrowing  relatives  and  frieuds. 

For  eight  years  Sister  Chrysostom  w,as  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Separate  Schools  of  the  city,  after  which  time  she  entered 
the  nursing  profession  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital.     Later  ske 
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wa^  for  five  years  Assistant  Mistress  at  St.  Joseph 's  Academy, 
where  she  exercised  a  far-reaching  influence  for  good,  and 
showed  in  her  daily  intercourse  with  the  pupils,  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  self-forgetfulness  and  generosity.  Six  months  ago 
Sister  rejoined  the  nursing  staff  at  St.  Michael's.  The  gentle- 
ness, courtesy,  kindliness  and  charity  of  the  deceased  reli- 
gious, the  example  of  her  life  given  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  humanity  deeply  impressed  all  who  came  within 
range  of  her  gentle  and  efficient  ministrations. 

The  members  of  the  family  left  to  mourn  her  loss,  besides 
the  Reverend  Fathers  already  mentioned,  are  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Connolly,  Chesley;  Mrs.  M.  J.  McMahon,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie ;  Mrs.  C.  N.  Hayes,  Uptergrove ;  also  three  brothers,  Mr. 
H.  Ferguson,  Chesley;  Mr.  M.  Ferguson,  Detroit;  and  Mr.  E. 
Ferguson  of  Alberta.  To  the  bereaved  relatives  the  Commun- 
ity of  St.  Joseph  extends  most  heartfelt  sympathy.    R.I.P. 

*  «     #     *     * 

To  our  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  or  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary,  we  extend  sincere  and  prayerful  sym- 
pathy in  his  late  bereavement — the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Dunphy,  late  of  Monkstown,  Newfoundland. 

•  •*<«« 

Congratulations  to  the  Rev.  Francis  McNabb,  C.S.P.,  who 
on  Feb.  4th  was  ordained  to  the  holy  priesthood  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Shah'an  of  Washington  University. 

Rev.  Father  McNabb  on  Feb.  17th  offered  holy  Mass  in  our 
Chapel  and  gave  his  blessing  to  the  Sisters  and  their  pupils. 

We  wish  him  a  long  life  of  fruitful  jninistry. 
***** 

When  in  Toronto  for  the  Consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  His  Excellency,  Most  Rev.  Pietro  di 
Maria,  D.D.,  Apostolic  Delegate,  graciously  spent  a  half  hour 
of  his  very  busy  day  at  our  Convent.  The  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Joseph  L.  Grivette,  Secretary  to  the  Apostolic  Delega- 
tion, accompanied  His  Excellency,  whose  visit  we  greatly  en- 
joyed and  appreciatel. 
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Other  out-of-town  visitors  whom  we  were  delighted  to  wel- 
come were  :  The  Most  Reverend  Arichbishop  Sinnott  of  Winni- 
peg, Man.  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Aylward  of  Sarnia, 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Blair  of  Winnipeg,  Reverend  Fa- 
ther J.  F.  Stanley,  Woodstock,  Ont.  Reverend  Father  McShane 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Montreal,  and  Reverend  Father  W. 

Dunn,  S.J.,  Montreal. 

#     *     m     #     * 

Congratulations  to  Reverend  J.  A.  Moi^an  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Pastorate  of  St.  Vincent's  Parish,  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake,  and  to  Reverend  G.  Culliton,  who  has  been  appointed 

to  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Orangeville,  Ont. 

***** 

The  year  1923  marked  the  s-ixth  centenary  of  the  canoniza- 
tion of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  luminary  of  the  Church 
and  a  member  of  the  Dominican  Order.  Pope  Pius  XI.  has 
appealed  to  the  Catholic  world  in  favor  of  this  great  saint  and 
has  granted  the  celebration  of  a  new  feast  in  his  honor  on  Nov. 
13,  on  which  day  of  each  year  the  great  Dominican  family  will 
honor  its  illustrious  brother  under  the  title  of  patron  of  Catho- 
lic schools  or  the  patronage  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Our  Holy  Father  likewise  has  ordained  that  special  devo- 
tions or  novenas  ibe  held  in  honor  of  the  great  Dominican  in  all 

Catholic  institutions  during  the  centenary  year. 

***** 

''Out  of  a  Catholic  population  of  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions, God  and  religion  are  not  getting  even  a  fair  sihare  of 
those  who  might  labor  in  a  particular  way  for  their  personal 
perfection  and  for  the  good  of  souls." — ^Rev.  J.  Elliott 
Ross,  C.S.P. 


Heaven-sent  was  the  inspiration  that  suggested  Bishop  Con- 
roy  as  the  initial  speaker  in  our  recent  crusade  for  vocations. 
Earnest,  convincing,  enthusiastic,  this  veritable  Apostle  gave 
to  his  hearers  the  impression  of  one  who  had  come  direct  from 
the  Master  with  a  new  and  strong  message  to  gather  workers 
for  His  vineyard,  shepherds  to  keep  His  unshepherded  flocks. 
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A  voeation,  said  the  venerable  speaker,  is  a  call  of  God  to 
some  fixed  state  of  life.  It  is  clear  that  an  infinitely  intelligent 
Providence  could  not  call  creatures  into  being  -without  a  de- 
finite aim  and  purpose.  It  follows  then  that  God  must  fit 
each  on«  for  the  work  He  wants  accomplished.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  supreme  importance  that  we  make  a  careful  appraisal 
of  our  natural  aptitudes,  that  we  may  carry  out  the  plans 
of  Divine  Providence  in  our  regard. 

No  one,  he  declared,  did  Christ  drive  to  the  life  of  higher 
perfection ;  He  invited ;  He  called ;  He  sought  for  eager  volun- 
teers, not  sullen  conscripts,  in  His  service. 

Regarding  the  requirements  for  such  a  vocation.  His  Lord- 
ship remarked  that  a  false  notion  has  long  prevailed  among 
the  laity.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  implies  a  clear  call  from 
God  to  the  life  of  religion.  The  Holy  See,  on  the  contrary, 
assures  us  that  no  such  exceptional  call  is  needed.  No  especial 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Will,  no  extraordinary  spiritual 
attraction  is  required.  An  honest  desire  to  dedicate  oneself 
exclusively  to  religion,  together  with  normal  health  of  body 
and  of  mind,  are  sufficient  signs  that  one  is  an  acceptable  candi- 
date. One  is  generally  led  indirectly  to  a  vocation  by  a  ser- 
mon, a  retreait,  a  sickness,  a  death,  or  by  the  influence  of  some 
relative  or  acquaintance.  Through  such  material  and  human 
agencies,  rather  than  by  direct  Divine  revelation,  may  we  ex- 
pect to  be  guided  into  the  paths  that  God  wishes  us  to  follow. 

The  speaker  concluded  his  sermon  with  the  following 
heart-stirring  appeal  to  the  young  people  of  the  congregation : 
My  dear  young  people,  you  to  whom  my  words  are  addressed, 
do  you  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  Master  stealing  out  of  the 
world's  din  and  confusion  and  whispering  into  your  ears  the 
solemn  message,  "Why  stand  you  here  all  the  day  idle?  Go 
you  also  into  My  vineyard."  Unless  we  have  more  abundant 
■responses  to  this  call  of  the  Saviour,  the  future  shall  witness 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place.  Unless  we 
have  mor€  priests  and  brothers  and  nuns  to  teach  the  young, 
to  reclaim  the  unbeliever,  to  open  the  door  of  hope  to  the 
sin-stained  and  forlcrn,  dismal  indeed  shall  be  the  future  of 
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Christianity  and  of  civilization.  Oh,  dear  younglingst  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  I  entreat  you  to  give  ear  to  this  word  of  David, 
"To-day,  if  ye  shall  hear  His  voiice,  harden  not  your  hearts." 
Let  your  answer  be  that  of  Jesus  to  His  Eternal  Father,  "In 
the  head  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  Me  that  I  shall  do  Thy 
will.    0  God,  then,  said  I,  behold  I  come." 

Yes,  come  because  He  loves  you !  Come,  because  He  needs 
you !  Come  with  a  full  offering  of  your  poor  self,  because  the 
souls  for  which  He  died  are  perishing!  Come,  diffident,  indeed, 
of  your  own  powers,  but  confident  that  He,  who  uses  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,  will  strengthen 
and  sustain  you!  Come,  because  a  great  crown  awaits  your 
surrender  and  your  sacrifice !  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  passang 
by  and  He  may  never  pass  your  way  again.  The  Good  Shep- 
herd stands  at  your  gate  and  knocks — will  you  not  let  Him 
in,  and  accept  from  Hliisi  hand  His  crossi  and  His  crown?  You 
will  find  with  Him  a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give. 
May  God  give  you  light  in  this  great  question  of  vocation  and 
grace  to  correspond  with  the  Divine  Will. — 'In  St.  Patrick's 
Message,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
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COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  NOTES 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec,  4th,  Mr.  Martin  Johnson  of  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary,  President  of  the  C.C.S.M.C.,  addressed 
the  University  and  High-school  students  of  St.  Joseph 'si  on  the 
subject  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Students'  Minsion  Crusade. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Johnson  explained  the  object  of  the 
Crusade ;  and  told  the  students  of  the  new  Crusade  Movement 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  one  hundred  units  with  the  aim  of  holding 
a  Canadian  Convention  during  the  summer. 

#  «     *     *     * 

An  imipressive  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Convent  Chapel 
December  eight,  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  when 
twenty-two  young  ladies  were  received  into  our  Blessed  Mo- 
ther'si  Sodality.  After  the  singing  of  the  Veni  Creator  the  Rev, 
R,  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  in  an  eloquent  and  touching  sdrmon,  set 
before  the  candidates  their  obligation  of  imitating  our  Blessed 
Lady  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  purity,  humility  and  sim- 
plicity, and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  place  an  implicit  trust 
in  her  as  their  Mother  and  guide. 

The  aspirants  to  membership  then  recited  their  Act  of  Con- 
secration, after  which  the  Reverend  Chaplain  invested  them 
with  the  badge  and  medal  of  the  Sodality. 

The  ceremony  closed  with  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed 

Sacrament. 

*  «     #     *     * 

"Margaret  of  Anjou,"  a  drama  in  three  acts,  was  presented 
in  the  college  auditorium  by  the  pupils  on  Tuesday,  December 
the  eleventh.  The  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  whicli 
fact  encouraged  the  amateur  performers  to  do  their  best. 

LIST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Margaret  of  Anjou Miss  M.  Thompson 

King  Rene   Miss  E,  Plouffe 

King  Louis  XI.  of  France  Miss  B.  Palmer 
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Prince  Edward  Miss  I.  Halligaii 

Princess  Yolande  Miss  H.  Monkhouse 

Baron  de  Chastillon  Miss  P.  McDonagh 

Earl  Dumois Miss  L.  Ceri-e 

Earl  of  Raven Miss  D.  McSherry 

Nobles  Miss  I.  Griffin;  Miss  V.  Benoit 

Earl  of  Warwick  Miss  M.  Orr 

Attendant  to  Earl  of  Warwick Miss  H.  Hetherman 

Knight   Miss  T.  McDonald 

Nobles Misses  M.  Wright,  M.  Fitzgerald,  M.  McGuire,    M. 

Doyle,  C.  Laforest. 

Ladies  in  Waiting Misses  M.  Hayes,  A.  Dill,  G.  Hayden 

Pages Misses  F,  Wright,  B.  Simpson,  H.  Cronin 

Revellers The  very  little  ladies  of  the  Junior  School 

The  play  itself,  which  was  very  creditably  acted,  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Christmas  Thoughts,"  an  arrangement  of  extracts 
from  Poems  by  the  late  Dr.  Fisher,  which  were  very  pleasingly 
read  by  the  Misses  N.  Calvert,  C.  Loftus,  J.  Hodgson  and  D. 
McKittrick. 

Piano  solos  by  Miss  A.  Hayes,  M.  Orr  and  T.  Brown  and  vio- 
lin solos  by  Miss  G.  L.  Bergin  were  rendered  during  the  inter- 
mission periods. 

On  Monday  evening,  Decemljer  17th,  the  students  gave  a 
musical  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  starving  children  of  Aus- 
tria. The  programme  consisted  of  choruses,  by  the  Senior 
Choral  class  under  the  direction  of  Maestro  Carboni,  vocal  se- 
lections by  Miss  T,  MacNab  accompanied  by  Miss  H.  Kramer, 
piano  solas  by  Misses  C.  Moore,  T.  Brown,  and  M.  Orr,  and  vio- 
lin solos  by  Miss  G.  L.  Bergin. 

"Little  King,"  delig'htfully  rendered  by  the  Junior  Choral 
class,  was  a  very  pleasing  number. 

Relatives  and  friends  of  the  eoUege  who  made  up  the  au- 
dience, pronounced  the  entertainment  excellent  and  the  cause 
for  which  it  was  given  a  worthy  one. 
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On  Thursday,  January  17th,  from  four  o'clock  p.m.  to  six 
o'clock  p.m.,  St,  Joseph's  College  Athletic  Association  held  a 
most  entertaining  and  successful  Tea  Dance  in  the  College  Au- 
ditorium. 

A  large  assemble  of  the  school-pupils  as  well  as  several  of 
their  friends,  were  in  attendance  to  enjoy  the  festivities. 

Excellent  music  was  rendered  by  the  school  orchestra,  of 
which  Miss  Hermine  Keller,  Miss  Gertrude  Bergin,  Miss  Jessie 
Hodgson  and  Miss  Eugenie  Plouffe  figured  prominently. 

The  refreshments  were  served  by  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee directed  by  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse  and  Miss  Margaret 
Thompson.  Many  assistants  worked  zealously  for  the  Athletic 
Association's  funds  realizing  the  goodly  sum  of  twenty  dollars. 

«     *     *     *     * 

An  interesting  Inter-Class  Debate  was  held  in  the  Study 
Hall  on  January  28th.  Resolved,  The  Pen  is  Migiitier  Than  the 
Sword.  The  Misses  Mary  Kernahan  and  Catherine  Peck,  re- 
presenting Form  lA,  upheld  the  affirmative,  and  were  opposed 
by  the  Misses  Mary  Dunn  and  Jessie  Hodgson,  who  stood  for 
P'orm  IB. 

The  very  young  leaders,  Mary  Kernahan  (Affirmative)  and 
Mary  Dunn  (Negative)  sustained  their  respective  parts  so  cle- 
verly as  to  astonish  the  judges  and  surprise  even  their  teachers. 
Decision  was  given  in  favour  of  Form  IB. 

***** 

During  the  winter  season  there  were  several  fine  musical 
functions  in  Toronto  at  which  our  Senior  Music  Students  were 
permitted  to  attend.  They  were  as  follows :  The  celebrated 
harpist  Salvi's  Recital  in  Massey  Hall  on  January  15th.  The 
National  Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ham,  January  19th. 
The  renowned  Sistine  Choir,  singing  at  Massey  Hall,  February 
2nd.  A  Recital  given  by  Cecilia  Hansen,  violinist,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Toronto  on  January  23rd.  The  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  Recital,  February  19th.  Coneerts  of  the 
Toronto  Mendelssohn  Choir  associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  23,  and  the  Song  Recital  given  by 
Galli  Curci. 
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R.  H.  Benson's  "By  What  Authority?"  presented  Wednes- 
day, January  30th,  by  the  University  Students  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Toronto. 

Sir  Nicholas,  of  the  o-Id  Catholic  Family  of  Maxwell,  with 
Lady  Maxwell  and  their  sons,  James  and  Hubert,  are  living  in 
Great  Keynes,  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They 
are  feeling  keenly  the  loss  of  religious  liberty.  Isabel  and  An- 
thony Norris,  with  their  father,  Henry  Norris,  a  strict  Puritan, 
also  live  in  Great  Keynes,  neighbours  and  close  friends  of  the 
Maxwells.  Mr.  Dent  is  the  English  Church  Rector  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

ACTL 
Scene  I. — ^Home  of  Mr.  Norris.     Early  October. 
Scene  II. — ^Home  of  the  Maxwells.    Following  day. 
Scene  III. — The  Rector's  House.     A  week  later. 
'Scene  IV. — ^Home  of  the  Maxwells.     The  same  evening. 
Scene  V. — ^Home  of  Mr.  Norris.     Some  weeks  later. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — In  the  Maxwells'  Garden.     Six  months  later. 
Scene  II. — Queen's  Private  Audience  Chamber.    A  week  later. 
Scene  III. — Home  of  the  Maxwells.     Some  weeks  later. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  T. — Mr,  Buxton's  House.     Six  years  have  elapsed.    An- 
thony, now  a  priest,  Isabel  and  Mary  Corbett  are  guests. 
Scene  11.- — Queen's  Private  Audience  Chamber.    A  week  later. 
Scene  III. — ^The  Tower.    Three  days  later. 

Tableau. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Sir  Nicholas  Maxwell Kathleen  Young,  '25 

Mr.  Isaac  Maxwell Margaret  Crunimey,  '26 

Master  Hubert  Maxwell Clare  Moore,  '25 

Mr.  Henry  Norris   Kathleen  McNally,    '25 

Master  Anthony  Norris May  Beiioit,  '25 

Mr.  Stuart,  a  priest Grace  Cooney,  '2G 

Mr.  Dent   Ida  Wickett,   '21) 
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Mr.  Buxton,  a  Catholic  country  gentleman. . .  .Norma  Duffy,  26 

Mr.  Frankland,,  County  Justice Mary  McNamara,  '27 

Austin,  Servant  of  Maxwells Grace  Houlahan,  '26 

Lackington,  Servant  of  Norris ' Camilla  Coumans,  '26 

James,  Servant  of  Buxton Muriel  English,  '25 

Pursuivants Eleanor  McCartliy,  '26;  Helena  McCarthy,  '26; 

Gertrude  Quinlan,   '26;  Jean  Harrison,   '27 

Que€n  Elizabeth  Mary  Coughlin,   '26 

Lady  Maxwell Helen  Kernahan,  '26 

Mistress  Torridon,  Lady  Maxwell's  Sister.  Madeline  Enright,  '25 
Mistre^  Corbett,  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen. Marie  Foley,  '26 

Isabel  Norris   Alice  Gentles,    '26 

Mrs.  Dent  Loretto  Bradley,   '27 

Elmira,  maid-servant  to  Dents Blanehe  LaRochelle,  '25 

Pages Miss  Mary  Dunn ;  Miss  Phyllis  LeGree 

The  Novel  was  dramatized  by  Miss  E.  Burke,   '24,  and  Miss 
M.  Coughlin,  '26. 

Violinist — Miss  L.  Murphy. 
Pianist — Miss  H.  Kramer,   '25, 

*     *     *     *     * 

The  Annual  Spiritual  iRetreat  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Rev.  Father  McCandlish,  C.SS.R.,  opened  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 8th,  with  an  instruction  on  the  reason  for  making  a  retreat, 
how  to  make  a  good  one  and  the  benefits  derived  by  those  who 
make  the  exercise  well.  After  the  instruction  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given.  The  daily  exercises  were : 
Holy  Mass,  four  instructions  by  the  Director  and  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  An  inspiring  sermon  in  honor  of  our 
Blessed  Mother,  the  Papal  blessing  and  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  brought  to  a  close  four  happy  days  of  spir- 
itual favours  which  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

«     *     *     *     « 

On  Monday  m'orning,  Feb.  Ylth,  Reverend  Father  McShane, 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Montreal,  addressed  the  students  of  the 
Academy,  taking  for  his  subject  the  ' '  Choosing  of  a  vocation. ' ' 
The  Reverend  Father  said  that  there  was  not  sufficient  stress 
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laid  upon  the  necessity  of  making  a  wise  choice  of  a  state  in 
life,  and  that  the  priests  and  religious  did  not,  perhaps,  place 
before  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  the  great  beauty  of  the 
religious  life  and  the  bappiness  obtained  in  suoh  a  state.  He 
compared  the  religious  life  witli  life  in  the  world  and  showed 
how  tlie  soul  is  constantly  in  search  of  happiness,  which  cannot 
be  found  except  in  God.  The  Reverend  Father  bade  the  stu- 
dents consider  the  great  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  which  is 
the  heritage  of  every  good  religious.  He  stated  that  we  gain 
greater  happiness  through  the  renouncing  of  our  will  and  in 
making  acts  of  self-sacrifice  than  we  could  obtain  through  the 
satisfying  of  our  siensual  desires.  The  Reverend  Father  coun- 
selled the  pupils  who  are  about  to  terminate  their  school  career 
to  harken  to  the  Voice  of  God  in  their  souls,  and  to  obey  it, 
for  in  that  state  alone  to  which  God  has  called  him,  may  one 

hope  to  obtain  the  graces  necessary  to  save  his  soul. 

***** 

At  7.30  p.m.,  February  18th,  Rev.  Father  MeShane  reviewed 
for  us  the  life  and  works  of  Dr.  William  Drummond,  the  Habi- 
tant Poet,  whom  Longfellow  and  Louis  Frechette  so  aptly 
styled  "The  Pathfinder  of  a  New  Land  of  Song,"  and  read  in 
realistic  pathos  the  following  selections:  "The  Cure  of  Calu- 
met," "Mon  Frere  Camille,"  "Little  Bateese"  and  sang  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Julie  Plante"  in  which  we  all  took  part. 

Between  the  readings  the  Reverend  and  delightful  enter- 
tainer related  several  laugh-provoking  stories.  Did  we  laugh? 
We  certadnly  did,  for  Father  McShane  m.akes  laughter  irresist- 
ible. 

*    *    *    *    « 

Opera  in  Four  Acts  by  Charles  Gounod. 

Presented  in  Oratorio  form  by  and  under  the  direction  of 
Maestro  Carboni,  Officier  d'Academie,  Officier  de  I'lnstruction 
Publique;  Membre  de  la  Societe  des  Auteurs  et  Compositeurs 
de  Musique,  Paris,  France,  on  Saturday,  March  1,  1924,  at 
7.30  p.m.,  in  St.  Joseph's  College  Auditorium, 

The  artists  were :  Mr.  W.  J.  Colebrook,  tenor ;  Mr.  W. 
Curry,  base;  Mr.  Irving  Levine,  baritone;  Miss  Elsie  White, 
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aoprano ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Loudon,  baritone ;  M.im  Trilby  Fox,  sopra- 
no; Miss  Doris  Rathbone,  soprano. 

Choristers:  Mesdames  Bertha  Jurist,  Bessie  Magder,  Syl- 
via Mar^h-Macnab,  Ruth  MacRae,  Pearl  Morris,  R.  Nelson, 
Ruth  Swartz,  Eva  Warrington,  Doris  Rathbone,  Messrs,  A. 
Arnott,  George  Frost,  W.  H.  Hodgins,  Valentine  Hook,  Jess 
Jaifey,  H.  Masorotsky,  Alfred  Sweeting. 

The  artists  were  all  from  the  Carboni  Studio. 

Piano — Maestro  Carboni  and  Miss  Clapp. 

The  pupils  of  the  College  and  their  friends  are  sincerely 
thankful  to  Maestro  Carboni  and  his  Artists  for  this  truly 
delightful  evening  of  exquisite  music. 


HOW  I  WOULD  SPEND  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

Not  long  ago  I  tried  for  an  Essay  Prize  of  One  Hundred 
Dollars,  and  although  I  did  not  get  it  I  had  already  planned 
how  I  would  spend  it.  My  long  desired  wish  had  been  to 
procure  a  bicycle,  and,  picking  out  a  handsome  one,  at  about 
fifty  dollars,  I  decided  to  buy  it.  The  remainder  of  my 
money  I  would  spend  less  selfishly. 

It  was  nearing  Christmas,  and  b^ing  somewhat  of  a  spend- 
thrift, I  had  not  saved  any  money  for  gifts.  These,  theu, 
must  be  my  second  outlay.  Likely  there  would  still  be  a 
balance  after  I  had  raided  the  shops,  and  this  I  thought  of 
spending  on  whatever  my  fancy  prompted,  but  something 
told  me  I  ought  to  put  some  in  the  Savings  Bank,  which  I 
finally  decided  to  do — but  not  in  the  Home  Bank. 

And  here  I  said  my  speculations  had  better  stop  or  my 
purchases  would  greatly  exceed  my  allotted'  sum  and  I  sihould 
be  trying  to  get  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  for  the 
prospective  "One  Hundred  Dollars." 

Eleanor  Godfrey, 

Senior  Fourth,  aged  12  years. 
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"EMILY  OF  NEW  MOON." 

There  are  many  child  heroines  both  ancient  and  modern, 
who  find  their  places  in  the  hearts  of  their  readers,  and  one 
who  has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind  is  "Emily  of 
New  Moon." 

In  many  storie-s  that  I  have  read,  the  heroines  are  a  little 
to  the  extreme  of  a  good  or  mischievous  mind,,  but  Emily  is  a 
picture  of  the  fun-loving  child  of  to-day.  Her  personality,  as 
well  as  her  quaint  fancies,  wins  for  her  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  book-lovers. 

Her  many  adventures  and  the  queer  characters  she  intro- 
duces— some  of  whom  are  very  funny — lend  an  air  of  merri- 
ment to  the  book.  Emily's  fervor  in  keeping  up  to  her  tra- 
ditions, gives  us  an  example  of  loyalty. 

I  have  read  many  of  Mrs.  Montgomery's  books  and  each 
heroine  has  her  particular  virtue,  but  I  like  "Emily  of  New 
Moon"  best  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given. 

Eleanor  Godfrey, 

Senior  Fourth.  Aged  12  years. 


Yes!  it  is  funny  for  girls  ranging  from  nine  to  eleven 
years  of  age  to  think  of  reproducing  a  drama,  which 
was  acted  by  the  Varsity  Students  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  as 
our  motto  was,  "To  your  own  selves  be  true,"  we  made  an 
attempt,  and  I  think  a  succesi^,  notwithstanding  we  had  no 
help  from  professionals. 

Some  of  our  performers  were  a  bit  nervous  at  first,  but 
gained  confidence  as  the  acts  proceeded. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  our  audience  was  that  the  first 
scene  in  Mr.  Norris'  home,  and  that  of  the  Queen's  private 
chamber  were  the  best. 

Phyllis  LeGree, 
Junior  Fourth.    Aged  11  years. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  VALUE  OF 
UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

Men  of  genius,  whose  names  have  long  adorned  the  halls  of 
fame,  assure  us  that  no  nobler  or  higher  object  of  human  en- 
terprise can  be  named  than  that  whioh  is  contemplated  in  the 
erection  of  a  University.  Since  I  am  to  consider  an  education 
received  at  such  an  illustrious  seat  of  knowledge  it  behooves 
me  to  define  the  word  **  University. "  By  its  very  name  it  pro- 
fesses to  teach  universal  knowledge ;  we  can  consider  nothing 
too  vast,  too  intricate  nor  too  exact,  to  engage  its  attention. 
Newman  tells  us  that  "it  is  the  high  protecting  power  of 
knowledge  iand  science,  of  fact  and  principle,  of  enquiry 
and  discovery,  of  experiment  and  speculation. ' ' 

The  chief  aim  of  a  University  is  to  cultivate  in  the  minds 
of  its  students  a  habit  of  life  which  will  free  them  from  lower 
material  things  and  which  will  endow  them  with  a  judgment 
and  appreciation  of  values  which  will  enable  them  to  go 
through  life  and  obtain  full  value  out  of  the  experience  they 
accumulate.  "It  educates  the  intellect  to  reason,  and  in  all 
matters  to  reach  out  toward  the  Truth  and  to  grasp  it."  The 
average  student  who  pursues  a  higher  education,  before  he 
enters  college,  has  become  aw^are  that  he  needs  the  stimulus, 
discipline,  the  knowledge  and  the  interests  of  this  life  in  addi- 
tion to  school,  if  he  is  to  prepare  himself  to  make  his  life  one 
of  the  most  serviceable.  And  so,  he  goes  to  some  University, 
and  although  he  cannot  pursue  all  the  branches  of  study  which 
he  finds  lying  before  him,  many  of  which  promise  him  untold 
treasures,  nevertheless  he  finds  himself  the  gainer  by 
living  among  those  and  under  those  who  represent  the  whole 
vast  range  of  studies.  Something  in  his  intellectual  nature 
urges  him  to  choose  some  particular  course  and  soon  he  un- 
derstands the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the  principle  on 
wliieh  it  rests,  its  minute  details,  and  I  may  add,  that  providing 
he  applies  himself  very  diligently  to  a  book,  called,  in  the 
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greater  number  of  Universities,  "The  Calendar,"  he  may 
learn  the  intri<;aciesi  of  that  work,  which  he  never  could  appre- 
hend before. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  a  University  career  is 
residence  life.  The  mixing  of  students  who  apply  themselves 
to  the  various'  branches  of  science  is  bound  to  have  its  effect. 
Their  conversation  in  itself  tends  to  broaden  their  range  of 
thought,  to  open  a  new  field  for  views  and  ideas,  and  the  stu- 
dents enlarge  their  notions  of  life,  uplift  their  standards  of 
culture  and  are  thus  inspired  to  new  possibilities  of  usefulness 
and  hiapipiness.  So  great  a  figure  has  Residence  life  been 
through  the  ages,  thiat  Newman  says,  that  had  he  to  ehoose 
between  a  University  which  dispensed  with  residence  and  tu- 
torial superintendence,  and  gave  degrees  to  persons  who  passed 
examinations  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a  University 
which  had  no  professors  and  no  examinations,  but  which  mere- 
ly brought  a  number  of  young  men  together  for  three  or  four 
years  and  then  sent  them^  away  again,  as  far  as  the  discipline 
of  the  intellect  is  eoncerned,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  for,  he  maintains,  theii^  conversation 
would  really  Ibe  a  series  of  lectures  in  themselves.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  understood,  however,  that  Newman  was  not  con- 
sidering the  moral  view  on  the  subject,  but  instead,  empiha- 
sized  the  fact  that  "at  least  it  tended  towards  cultivation  of 
the  intdlect." 

Having  referred  to  life  in  residence  (although  rather  con- 
cisely), I  may  go  on  to  some  of  ithe  other  derivatives  of  a 
University  education.  First  and  foremost,  when  one  goes  to 
College,  he  is  bound  to  make  new  friends  and  acquaintances, 
he  comes  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  cultured  individuals 
of  the  time.  Some  he  may  admire,  while  others  impress  him 
adversely. 

Although  neither  these  personages,  nor  even  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  may  realize  it,  nevertheless  there  is  held 
up  to  the  latter 's  unconscious  mind  new  ideals  of  personal 
character  and  a  strengthening  or  weakening  of  those  already 
implanted.    But,  perhaps  when  he  has  left  the  spring-time  of 
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life  behind  and  to  his  mind  recalls  his  College  days,  while  re- 
flecting on  some  particular  philomath,  with  whom  in  his  en- 
tire L^niversity  career  he  may  not  have  conversed  (outside  of 
the  periodical  lecture)  more  than  a  half-dozen  times,  but  who 
nevertheless  aroused  in  him  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  an 
instinct  towards  imitation,  he  will  try  to  compute,  how  dif- 
ferent his  disposition  might  hav€  been  had  the  force  of  this 
individual  together  with  all  the  others,  whom  he  encountered, 
been  excluded. 

"Trust   not  yourself, — but   your   defects  to    know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe." 

Again,  health  and  happiness  are  invariably  results  of  Col- 
lege life,  I  do  not  say  that  one  must  go  to  college  tO'  acquire 
these  gifts,  nor  do  I  deny  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule;  but,  by  some  strange  medium  or  other,  graduates  from 
Universities,  are  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  class  of  people.  Some- 
how, in  College,  students  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  be  con- 
sidered invalids,  or  below  the  average,  and  if  one  should  be 
the  victom  of  uneasiness,  under  such  circumstances,  he  will 
surely  be  found  haunting  the  gymnasium,  swimming  tank  and 
remedial  classes,  and  aiming  at  being  classed  A  1.  Some  stu- 
dents of  the  past  whose  name  has  not  been  entered  in  the  pages 
of  history,  but  who  entertained  a  high  regard  for  a  sound, 
healthy  body  and  mind  had  hung  in  his  room  a  card  with  the  in- 
scription : 

"Sickness  is  carelessness. 
Carelessness  is  selfishness', 
And  selfishness  is  sin." 

Of  course  I  do  not  profess  to  believe  in  its  entirety  what 
may  be  deduced  from  this  quotation,  but  I  do  say  that  many 
of  the  maladies,  popular  among  young  people,  could  be  eradi- 
cated, during  a  college  career,  if  only  these  people  would  em- 
ploy the  means  which  lie  under  their  handsi.  Sages  have  said 
that  happiness  comesi  as  a  result  of  a  healthy  body,  and  mind 
at  ease.    However  that  may  be,  no  one  has  ever  denied  that 
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there  is  a  prevalence  of  happiness,  jollity,  nonsense  and  such 
like,  among  the  aforementioned  students. 

There  is  one  more  very  momentousi  question  to  be  consider- 
ed here, — namely,  ' '  the  end  of  Knowledge  and  University  pur- 
suits." Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  man,  know- 
ledge is  beneficial,  merely  for  what  it  does  within  us.  Al- 
though an  accumulation  of  knowledge  might  never,  perhaps, 
be  utilized  in  making  a  living,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
accessories  which  aid  our  nature  on  the  way  to  perfection. 
Thus — there  is  a  vast  difference  between  making  a  living  and 
making  a  life. 

Longfellow  says : 

"First  in  man's  mind  we  find  an  appetite, 
To  learn  and  know  the  truth  of  everything. 
Which  is  connatural  and  born  with  it." 

Then  through  seas  of  knowledge,  we  proceed,  finding  as 
we  go,  more  worlds  of  hidden  knowledge,  more  forests  of  dense 
ignorance,  and  conquering  these  there  are  farther  beyond — 
ahead. 

In  acquiring  knowledge  we  are  satisfying  a  direct  need  of 
our  nature,  but  it  is  a  universal  fact,  however,  that  knowledge 
M'hich  is  not  governed  by  wisdom,  is  liable  to  lead  into  un- 
known and  dangerous  ehannels,  which  are  full  of  bends  and 
pitfalls.  These  the  human  mind  cannot  perceive  at  a  dis- 
tance.   This  is  danger. 

The  true  end  of  intellectual  training  and  of  the  University 
is  learning.  It  is  the  clear,  aoeurate  vision  and  understanding 
of  things,  as  far  as  man's  intellect  can  embrace  them.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect  lies  in  fitting  it,  to  understand  and 
contemplate  truth  and  the  final  test  of  education  is— the  abil- 
ity to  see  great  things  large  and  little  things  small. 

I  have  but  marked  the  place, 

But  half  the  secret  told. 
That  following  this  slight  trace, 

Others  may  find  gold. 

LORETTO  BRADLEY,  Moderns,  '27. 
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Some  times  a  single  hour 

(Rings  thro'  a  long  life-tim^e, 
As  from  a  temple  tower 

There  often  falls  a  chime 
From  blessed  bells,  that  seems 

To  fold  in  Heaven's  dreams 
Our  spirits  round  a  shrine; 

Hath  such  an  hour  been  thine? 

Sometimes — who  knoweth  why? 

One  minute  holds  a  power 
That  shadows  every  hour, 

Dialed  in  life 's  sky, 
A  cloud  that  is  a  speck 

When  seen  from  far  away 
May  be  a  storm,  and  wreck 

The  joys  of  every  day. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  not  much, 

'Tis  scarcely  felt  at  all — 
Grace  gives  a  gentle  touch 

To  hearts  for  once  and  all, 
Which  in  the  spirit's  strife 

May  all  unnoticed  be 
And  yet  it  rules  a  life; 

Hath  this  e'er  come  to  theet 
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Sometimes  one  little  word, 

Whispered  sweet  and  fleet, 
That  scarcely  can  be  heard, 

Our  ears  will  sudden  meet. 
And  all  life's  hours  along 

That  whisper  may  vibrate. 
And,  like  a  wizard's  song, 

Decide  our  ev'ry  fate. 

Sometimes  a  sudden  look, 

That  falleth  from  some  face, 
Will  steal  into  each  nook 

Of  life,  and  leave  its  trace; 
To  haunt  us  to  the  last, 

And  sway  our  ev'ry  will 
Thro'  all  the  days  to  be, 

For  goodness  or  for  ill ; 
Hath  this  e'er  come  to  thee? 

Sometimes  one  minute  folds 

The  hearts  of  all  the  years, 
Just  like  the  heart  that  holds 

The  Infinite  in  tears; 
There  be  such  thing  as  this — 

Who  knoweth  why,  or  howt 
A  life  of  woe  or  bliss 

Hangs  on  some  little  now. 
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THE  OLD  GLASS  ALLEY  AT  S.J.C. 

What  fond  memories  does  the  mention  of  schooldays  recall ! 
All  the  favourite  teachers  and  companions,  familiar  places  and 
reckless  pranks.  What  a  storehouse  of  themes  for  one  who 
loves  to  write  on  such  things!  And  now,  let  us  descend  into 
our  storehouse,  and  from  a  huge  chest  labeled  "Memories  of 
St.  Joseph's,"  draw  forth  the  story  of  "The  Old  Glass- Alley 
at  S.J.C." 

Not  many  schools  have  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  glass- 
alley.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  at  the  term  "privilege,"  but 
a  place  with  which  there  are  associated  so  many  fond  memories 
may  well  deserve  to  be  termed  "a  privileged  possession." 

Such  a  good  old  place  it  is — that  glass-alley  of  ours!  A 
long,  glassed-in  corridor,  running  alongside  the  boarder's  recep- 
tion room,  leading  from  the  music  hall  to  the  Chapel.  Looking 
out  from  one  of  its  many  windows,  we  see  on  one  side,  the  cha- 
pel, on  the  other  the  large  college-building;  while  out  beyond 
stretches  the  orchard,  the  tennis  grounds,  and  the  basket-ball 
field.  But  we  must  again  turn  our  eyes  to  the  interior,  and, 
leaving  the  glass-alley  for  a  moment  only,  imagine  ourselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  dormitory  stairs  some  morning  at  about  twenty 
minutes  after  six. 

"Ding-a-ling-a-ling!"  goes  the  Mass  bell.  The  noise  of  many 
hurrying  feet  is  heard  on  the  stairs;  a  rush  is  made  for  the 
veil-boxes ;  but  soon  silence  reigns,  and  a  well-ordered  rank 
makes  its  way  to  Mass  through  the  glass-alley.  Young,  happy 
students  going  to  give  their  first  thoughts  to  their  Maker — 
to  begin  the  day  by  receiving  Him  into  their  hearts. 

During  the  morning  the  Sisters  pass  to  and  from  the  Chapel 
through  the  glass-alley. 

After  dinner  it  is  again  a  busy  thoroughfare  for  the  pupils 
who  throng  it  on  their  way  to  the  Chapel  to  visit  their  Euchar- 
istic  Lord  dwelling  there,  and  to  beg  of  Him  grace  and  strength 
to  finish  the  day  which  they  so  well  began. 
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Again,  in  the  evening,  files  the  rank  of  girls,  through  the 
glass-alley,  to  leave  at  the  Feet  of  the  Master  their  day's  work, 
and  to  beg  Him  ever  to  keep  their  young  hearts  pure  and  inno- 
cent. 

After  the  visit,  one  may  see,  here  and  there,  in  the  glass- 
alley,  good  Sisters  giving  friendly  counsel  to  one  or  other  of 
those  committed  to  their  care — taking  a  mother's  place  with 
all  of  a  mother's  heart. 

Then  on  visiting  days  a  bright  picture  is  presented.  Groups 
of  boarders,  who  make  a  pretext  of  going  to  the  Chapel,  pass 
through  the  glass-alley  and  gaze  with  longing  eyes  through 
the  parlour  windows  at  their  more  fortunate  companions  with- 
in, who  are  busily  engaged  in  entertaining  their  friends. 

Pause  for  a  moment,  and  think  of  the  many,  many  girls  who 
have  passed  through  that  dear  old  glass-alley.  Many  will 
never  more  return,  while  others  have  returned  never  to  leave. 

Path  which  leads  to  the  Chapel,  to  our  play,  to  our  work, 
to  home,  and  often  back  again,  may  it  not  well  be  termed  the 
Metropolis  of  our  school  world  ?  Surely  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  must  indeed  be  a  well-loved  spot. 

Folks  speak  of  nooks  that  may  cherished  be, 

Of  places  dear  to  Memory, 
But  few  there  are  as  dear  to  me. 

As  our  old  Glass-Alley  at  S.J.C. 

Marguerite  Cummings. 
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How  the  Renaissance  Affected   the  Outlook 

of  Such  Leaders  of  That  Movement 

as  Sir  Thomas  More 

The  New  Learning  was  first  introduced  into  England  at 
Oxford  by  a  group  of  students  who  had  acquired  their  inspir- 
ation from  the  Italian  Schools.  Although  the  English  Renais- 
sance recedved  its  impiulse  from  Italy,  it  had  a  distinct  oliar- 
acter  of  its  own;  it  was  less  concerned  with  culture  and  the 
world  of  the  emotions,  and  was  more  moral  and  practical. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  New  Movement.  Among  the  diverse  aspects  which  it 
assumed,  he  brought  its  vigour  of  thought  to  bear  upon  tho 
religious,  political  and  social  problems  of  the  day.  He  em- 
bodied these  ideas  in  his  Utopia,  a  satire  on  the  defects  of 
English  society,  veiled  under  a  description  of  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  Kingdom  of  "Nowhere." 

The  Utopians  used  no  money,  had  no  private  property; 
chose  their  magistrates  from  those  who  were  most  fit;  made 
labour  compulsory  upon  all;  and  thus  greatly  decreased  the 
time  occupied  in  it.  If  this  expressed  More's  real  opinion 
we  may  argue  that  he  taught  socialism;  moreover  it  was  so 
often  his  humour  to  mystify  his  readers  that  it  is  hard  to 
decide  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

He  advocated  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  by 
allowing  purely  natural  and  unrevealed  religion  to  exist  side 
by  side  with  Christianity.  He  said  that  since  the  founder  of 
the  Utopians  had  no  means  of  attaining  unity  of  creed,  he 
enforced  moderation  and  mutual  toleration ;  because  conten- 
tion weakened  the  country  and  laid  open  to  foreign  conquest. 
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The  philosophy  of  the  Utopians  seemed  to  correspond  with 
that  of  those  Renaissance  leaders  who  siucceeded  in  over- 
throwing the  system  which  dealt  with  abstract  matters,  and 
reduced  them  to  propositions  and  syllogisms. 

He  showed  his  direct  opposition  to  mediaeval  tliought  hy 
landing  a  social  order  which  made  legitimate  pleasure  of  mind, 
sense  and  healthy  exercise  the  highest  good. 

The  contact  of  the  Utopians  with  Europeans  aroused  in 
them  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  ancient 
writers.  This  is  typical  of  the  humanistic  influences  under 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  came,  and  which  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  cause  him  to  devote  himself  ardently  to  that  subject, 
which  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  authorities  as  show- 
ing an  inclination  towards  novel  and  dangerous  modes  of 
thinking. 

Utopia  reveals  to  us  with  what  ideas  the  New  Learning 
had  imbued  the  author  in  regard  to  the  enclosure  of  land,  war 
and  the  punishment  of  crime;  and  in  these  we  find  that  the 
theories  and  opinions  of  modern  civilization  were  anticipated 
by  his  genius.  F.  M. 
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Books  for  Every  Catholic  Library 

IN  OUE  LADY'S  LIBEABY.  Character  Studies  of  the  Women  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Judith  F.  Smith.  With  a  Foreword  by  Dom  Savinien  Louismet,  O.S.B.  With 
Frontispiece.       $1.50. 

SPONSA  CHRISTI.  Meditations  on  the  Religious  Life.  By  Mother  St.  Paul,  Religious 
of  the  Retreat  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  House  of  Retreats,  Birmingham.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.      $1.00. 

MATEK  CHEISTI.  Meditations  on  Our  Lady.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.   Joseph  Rickaby,    S.J.       $1.50. 

ORTTJS  CHEISTI  Meditations  for  Advent.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,   S.J.     $1.75. 

PASSIO  CHEISTI.  Meditations  for  Lent.  By  Mother  St.  Paul.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,   S.J.     $1.90. 

LUMEN  CHEISTI.     Meditations  for  Easter-Tide.     By  Mother  St.  Paul.     With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.   Joseph   Rickaby,    S.J.      $1.75. 
These  Meditations  are  Doctrinal  and  Practical. 

DONA  CHEISTI.  Meditations  for  Ascension-tide.  Whitsun-tide,  and  Corpus  Christi. 
By  Mother  St.  Paul.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,   S.J.     $1.75. 

CANON  SHEEHAN  OF  DONEEAILE.  The  Story  of  An  Irish  Patriot  Priest  as  Told 
Chiefly  by  Himself  in  Books,  Personal  Memoirs,  and  Letters.  By  Herman  J. 
Heuser,  D.D.,  Overbrook  Seminary.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  $3.50. 
Dr.  Heuser  has  painted  the  true  portrait  of  his  saintly  friend,  as  a  man,  as  a 
priest  and  pastor  of  souls,  and  as  a   cultured  and  famous  author. 

THE  BETBOTHAL  OF  FELICITY.  A  Novel.  By  Florence  Drummond,  Author  of  "An 
American  Wooing"   and   "The  Castle  of  Fortune."      $2.00. 

The  story  is  the  love  tale  of  Felicity  Lascelles  and  Bernard  Baillie.  It  is,  pri- 
marily, a  spiritual  romance,  in  which  the  unseen  relationship  with  eternal  truth 
is  shown  to  be  the  deepest  need  in  every  separate  soul.  Union  with  truth,  and 
life  seen  as  the  chalice  of  eternal  truth,  is  the  central  motive  of  the  book. 

A  MEMOIE  OF  MOTHER  FRANCIS  RAPHAEL,  O.S.D.  (Augusta  Theodosia  Drane) 
sometime  Prioress  Provincial  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Stone.  With  some  of  her  Spiritual  Notes  and  Letters.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Bertrand  Wilberforce,  O.P.  With  portrait.  New  edition, 
with    New    Matter.       $4.20. 

A  YEAE'S  THOUGHTS.  Collected  from  the  Writings  of  Father  William  Doyle,  S.J. 
With   portrait.      $1.75. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  CANTERBURY  AND  ROME.  A  Criticism  of  Bishop  Gore's  Theory 
of  the  Catholic  Church.      By  Rev.  F.  Woodstock,   S.J.,   M.C.      $1.25. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEES  OF  JANET  EESKINE  STUAET.  Superior  General  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1857  to  1914.  By  Maud  Monahan.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  With  Por- 
trait  and   8   other   illustrations.      Second  Impression.      $5.00. 

THE  LOED  OF  DEATH.  A  Play  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts.  By  Marguerite  Allotte 
de  la  Fuye.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Louis  N.  Parker.  With  Frontispiece. 
$1.50.      Acting   Edition.      Paper   covers.      50   cents. 

The  author  has  combined  the  story  of  the  Centurion  with  the  legend  of  Saint 
Veronica.  The  subject  is  treated  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  the  Person  of  the 
Redeemer  is,  of  course,  never  seen.  There  are  nine  male  speaking  parts ;  four 
female ;  and  two  children ;  and  tihere  is  also  a  small  chorus  of  women.  The 
stage  setting  is  simple. 
LIFE  OF  MEEE  ST.  JOSEPH  BLIN  DE  BOURDON.  By  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame. 
With  Illustrations.      $5.00. 

Social  vicissitudes  consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution  brought  into  contact 
two  kindred  souls  who,  under  normal  circumstances,  would  probably  never  have 
met — Julie  Billiart,  the  peasant  Saint  of  Cuvilly,  and  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphy, Francoise  Blin  de  Bourdon.  From  the  association  of  these  two  souls 
disparate  in  the  accidental  circumstances  of  birth  and  education,  yet  thoroughly 
at  one  in  aim,  arose  the  teaching  Institute  of  Notre  Dame,  since  spread  into  three 
continents. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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Supreme 
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ST.  JOSEPH  LILIES 


The  Specialist  whether  human  or 
material,  is  a  necessity,  and  a  profit- 
able   necessity   too,    in    all    modern 

is Tr.de Mark    fausiness  u n d e ptak! n gs. 

In  this  class  belongs 


Thii 


"Wpandolte" 

«tt    trataRt    un 


\ ■!  ■■■ ■■■         .     . 

in  every  package 


Clothes  Avashed  with  this  laundry  Avashing  ma- 
terial, and  a  small  amount,  come  out  softer,  sweeter, 
whiter  and  brighter;  look  better,  wear  longer  and 
eost  less  to  wash. 

Ask  your  supply  man. 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.    Sole  Mnfrs.    Wyandotte,  Mich. 


/f'- 


Tor  eighteen  successive  years  the 
Underwood  has  won  the  world's 
championship  for  speed  and  accur- 
acy. The  i-ecord  now  stands  at 
147  net  words  a  minute  for  one 
hour's  continuous  writing. 


Underwood— 

it  is 

the  typewritej' 

Cchools  which  teach 
^  typewriting  use  the 
Underwood.  They  know 
it    for  what  it  is — the  best. 

UNITED   TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY        LIMITED 

135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 

and  all  other  Canadian  citus! 


'^ 


:i^ 
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Universally  Known  For  Its  Mild  Sweet  Flavor 

—Always  Uniform 


Swiifs  Premium  Ham 


Swift  Csnadian  Co.  Liniireci 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


E  d  ni  ()  n  t  o  n 


/f= 
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Phone  M.0526 


N.J.  Phs 


Painter  & 
Decorator 

133  Queen  St.  East 
TORONTO        -      ONT- 


^^^ 
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WASHING    AND    IRONING   MACHINES    TOR 
USE   IN  PRIVATE  HOMES 

.THE  CANADIAN  IRONER    . 

will  do  in  one  hour  what  it  requires  half  a  day 
to   do   by   hand,    and   does   it   better. 

One  Hour's  Work:      2  table  cloths,  8  dinner 
napkins,   1  lunch  cloth,  3  sheets,  4  pillow  cases, 
1    bed    spread,    12    towels,    4    doilies,    1    centre 
piece,   2  pair  curtains,   1  dresser  scarf,  20  hand- 
kerchiefs,   12    pair    Hose,    2    kitchen    aprons,    2 
rompers,    2    suits    men's    underwear,    2    suits    la- 
dies'   underwear,    4    night    gowns    and    pyjamas. 
Ironing   a    Pleasure.        Life    Easier. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
MEYER     BROS., 
101   Queen  East.  Phone  Main  5211. 
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LOYOLA  COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Preparatory,  High   School   and  College 
Courses,  leading  to  B.  A.  Degree 

NEW  BUILDINGS  SPACIOUS  PLAYING-FIELDS 

FOR    PROSPECTUS  APPLY    TO 

THE  RECTOR 

Loyola  College,  Sherbrooke  St.  West  Montreal  Canada 


LEMAITRE'S   PHARMACY 

NOTED  FOR 

Genuine  Medicines, 
Absolutely  Pure  Drugs 

AND  RELIABLE    PRESCRIPTION    WORK 

A    FULL  LINE   OF 

Sick  Room  Requisites  ami  Toilet  Qoods 

Prompt  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 

256  Queen  St.  West        Toronto 


DR.  W.  J.  WOODS 

2  Bloor  Street  East 
Phone  Ilan.  3258. 


Horliekls:^ 

Malted  Milk 


For  Infants,  Invalids,  the  Aged 
and  Travellers 

A  Safe  and  complete  Food  Product  for 
Infanta  and  Inyallds  which  elimlnatea 
the  dangers  of  milk  infection. 

The  basis  of  "Horlick's  Malted  Milk" 
is  pure,  full  cream  milk  combined  with 
the  extracts  of  malted  grain  reduced  to 
powder  form. 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  CO. 


Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


Mont  real,  Csr. 
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For  the  Institution  Laundry 


Motor  Driven  Washer 
and  Extractor  com- 
plete with  motor  and 
belts  ready  to  run. 


^ 


E 


3 


THE 

BEAVER 
LAUNDRY 

MACHINERY 

Company,  Ltd. 

80  Perth  Ave.   Toronto 


JJ 
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SAVES 
FOOD 


It  keeps  the  lettuce  crisp,  the  butter  hard,  the  meat  in 
prime  condition,  the  milk  sweet  and  pure.  It  eliminates 
waste;  it  saves  time  and  trouble. 

Seven  fully-equipped  stations  throughout  the  city 
enable  us  to  give  you  an  unexcelled  service. 


Telephone  Main  8123 


Limited 


J 
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^t.  illtrt|aj?r0  i|o0;ittal 


BOND  STREET 


TORONTO 


This  fine  Hospital  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
It  was  founded  in  1892.  Its  excellent  record  in  both  medical 
and  surgical  lines  has  made  it  known  throughout  the  Dominion 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Patients  come  from 
near  and  far  to  benefit  by  its  medical  staff,  its  nursing  Sisters, 
and  its  skillful  nurses.  Its  surgical  wing  is  unsurpassed  in 
equipment.  On  March  19,  1912,  a  magnificent  Medical  wing 
was  opened  to  150  patients,  wlio  took  possession  of  the  new 
wards  and  private  suites.  The  Hospital  is  within  a  drive  of 
ten  minutes  from  the  Union  Station,  and  but  a  block  away 
from  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  some  of  whose  priests  act  as  chap- 
lains to  the  Hospital.  The  Hospital  has  a  pleasant  outlook  se- 
cured by  the  beautiful  grounds  and  trees  of  churches  in  the 
vicinity.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  Community  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
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Royal  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 


OF  ENGLAND 


Largest  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  the  World. 


PERCY  J.  QUINN 

Local  Manager. 


WM.  A.  LEE  &  SON 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

26  VICTORIA  STREET,  -  -  TORONTO 

Phono  Main  6000  Rosidonce  IMioiic  I'aik  007 


Fruit   and    Vegetables    Solicited 


BBAKOH 

WAEEHOUSES: 

SUDBURY, 

NORTH  BAY, 

COBALT, 

and 
TIMMINS. 


Eef  ercnces : 

Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia 

Kin;;  and 

Victoria 

and    OommercUl 
Agencies. 

SEND   FOR 

SHIPPING 

STAMP 


WE  GET  YOU  BEST  PRICES 

Oui-  facilities  enable  vis  to  realize  top  prices  at  all  times  for  your 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  general  produce.  Aside  from  our  large 
connection  on  the  Toronto  market,  we  have  established  brancii 
wai-ehouses,  with  competent  men  in  charge,  at  Sudbuby,  North 
Bay,  Cobalt  and  Timmins,  In  time  of  congestion  on  the  Toronto 
market,  we  have  a  ready  outlet  through  these  branches.  We 
never  have  to  sacrifice  vour  interests. 


Peters,  Duncan  Limited 


88  FRONT  ST.  EAST, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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ST.  ALBAN  STREET,  TORONTO. 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

— FOR— 

Young  Ladies  and  Little  Girls 

St.  Joseph's  College  is  Affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Through  the 
Federated  College  of  St.  Michael. 

St.  Joseph's  Curricula: 

1 — ■College  Course  of  Four  Years — Classical,  Moderns,  English,  and  Ilislory, 
and  General  Courses,  leading  to  Degrees. 

2 — The  Collegiate  Course  (Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools),  in  which 
pupils  are  prepared  for  Honour  and  Pass  Matriculation,  for  Entrance 
to  Faculty  of  Education  and  Normal  School. 

3 — The  Academic  Course.  In  this  course  special  attention  is  paid  to  Modern 
Languages,  Music,  Expression,  Art,  and  Needlework.  In  this  Depart- 
ment students  are  prepared  for  Music  Examinations  (Instrumental 
and  Vocal)  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music. 

4 — The  Commercial  Course  (Affiliated  to  the  Dominion  Business  College) 
prepares  students  for  Commercial  Certificates  and  for  Diplomas  in 
Stenography  and   Typewriting. 

5 — The  Preparatory  Course  includes  the  usual  Elementary  Subjects,  also 
French,  Drawing,  Plain  Sewing,  Physical  Culture,  and  Singing. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to 

THE    MOTHER    SUPERIOR. 
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French  Saye  Cloth,  Nun's  Veilings, 
Braids,  Linens 

(Pre- War  Quality) 

Monogramed  Bed  Spreads 

We    show    the    finest   range  of  samples  and   the   best   values 

in    Canada. 


V 


For   real    satisfaction   always   ask   for 
"PEERESS"  HAIR   NETS 

Trade  Supplied  by 

CANADA  VEILING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

TORONTO 


J/ 


"STAMDARD"  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

For  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS  and    INSTITUTIONS 


Broilers 
Steam  Cook(M-s 
Potato  Pe<»lors 
F)isli\vashers 
Sinks 

Steam  TablevS 
(^offee  Urns 
liitchen  Tools 
and  Utensils 


IJakers'  and 

Confectioners' 

Supplies 

Ice  Cream 
Macliinery 

Laundry 
Stoves  and 
Dryers 


If  you  have  not  received  our  New  Catalogue  No.  4,  please  send  for  one. 

Geo.  Sparrow  &  Co. ,  ^itSro?^' 
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If  you  are  interested  in — 

Religious  Pictures, 

Rosaries  or 

Scapular  Medals,  Etc. 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Premium 
Catalogue 
to 


ti^^VE  THE  WTV^PPtKS  von  PREMIUMS 


COMFORT    SOAP    PREMIUM   STORE 

Save  Your  Comfort  Soap  gQ  jjj„g  Strggt  WcSt,  TorOHtO 

Wrappers  for  Premiums  ^ 


fr 


^ 


TOR^NT 


Agents  for 

Cambridge  Oil  and 
Water  Colors 

Rembrandt  Oil  and 
Water  Colors 

Especially  strong  in  School 
colors  and  attendant  Art 
Svj^pliex. 

—  Write  for  Catalogue  — 
77  York  St.,  -    Toronto 


/f 


^ 
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Send  your  stibsciiption 
to-day  foi- 

St.  Alban's  Street 
Toronto. 

Subscription  $J.OO 


^ 


J 
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